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The  very  valuable  and  popular  work  of  Dr.  Arnott,  has  passed 
through  several  editions  in  this  country,  in  the  form  in  which  it  was 
originally  published  by  the  author, — in  separate  parts.  A  new  ' 
edition  being  now  called  for,  the  work  has  been  carefully  revised 
and  corrected,  and  the  whole,  condensed  into  one  volume.  In  this 
form  it  cannot  fail  to  be  more  acceptable  to  the  public,  and  ren- 
dered more  convenient  and  useful  for  the  purposes  of  instruction  in 
the  various  Colleges  and  Seminaries  of  Learning,  that  have  adopted 
it  as  a  Class  Book  for  their  pupils.  This  volume  embraces  all  that 
has  been  prepared  or  published  by  the  author. 


INTRODUCTION. 


To  appreciate  the  importance  of  Phtsics  or  Natural  Philo60Phv,  as 
an  object  of  study  not  only  to  all  persons  engaged  in  scientific  parsait, 
bat,  in  the  present  day,  to  all  who  pretend  to  a  moderately  good  edacation, 
we  must  take  a  rapid  glance  at  the  nature  of  human  knowledge  generally* 
and  at  its  bearings  on  the  existing  condition  of  mankind. 


While  the  inferior  races  of  animals  on  earth  seem  to  hare  changed  as 
little  in  any  respect  since  the  beginning  of  human  records,  as  the  trees 
and  herbs  of  the  thickets  which  give  many  of  them  shelter,  the  condition 
of  man  himself  has  fluctuated,  but,  on  the  whole,  progressed  in  a  very 
remarkable  manner.  The  inferior  animals  were  formed  by  their  Creator 
such,  that  within  one  life  or  generation  they  should  attain  all  the  perfection 
of  which  their  nature  was  susceptible.  Their  wants  were  either  imme- 
diately provided  for — as  instanced  in  the  clothing  of  feathers  to  birds,  and 
of  furs  to  quadrupeds;  or  were  so  few  and  simple,  that  the  supply  was 
easy  to  very  limited  powers— except  in  a  few  cases  where  considerable 
art  was  required,  as  by  the  bee  in  making  its  honey-ceU,  or  by  the  bird 
in  constructing  its  beautiful  nest,  and  there,  a  peculiar  aptitnde  or  instinct 
was  bestowed.  Thus,  a  crocodile  which  issues  from  its  egg  in  the  warm 
sand,  and  never  sees  its  parent,  becomes  as  perfect  and  knowing  as  any 
crocodile  that  has  lived  before  or  that  will  appear  af\er  it. — But  how  dif- 
ferent is  the  story  when  we  turn  to  man!  He  comes  into  the  world  the 
most  helpless  of  living  beings,  long  to  continue  so;  and  if  deserted  by 
parents  at  an  early  age,  so  that  he  can  learn  only  what  the  experience  of 
one  life  may  teach  him, — as  to  a  few  individuals  has  happened  who  yet 
have  attained  maturity  in  woods  and  deserts, — he  grows  up  in  some 
respects  inferior  to  the  nobler  brutes.  Now  as  regards  many  regions  of 
the  earth,  history  exhibits  the  early  human  inhabitants  in  states  of  igno- 
rance and  barbarism,  not  far  removed  from  this  lowest  possible  grade, 
which  civilized  men  may  shudder  to  contemplate.  But  these  countries, 
occupied  formerly  by  straggling  hordes  of  miserable  savages,  who  could 
scarcely  defend  themselves  against  the  wild  beasts  that  shared  the  woods 
with  them,  and  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  and  the  consequences  of 
want  and  fatigue,  and  who  to  each  other  were  often  more  dangerous  than 
any  wild  beasts,  anceaAngly  warring  among  themselves,  and  destroying 
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each  other  with  every  species  of  savage,  and  eren  cannibal  enieltj'— 
countries  so  occupied  formerly,  are  now  become  the  abodes  of  myriadis  of 
peaceful,  civilized,  and  friendly  men,  where  the  desert  and  impenetrable 
forest  are  changed  into  cultivated  fields,  rich  gardens,  and  magnificent 
cities. 

It  is  the  strong  intellect  of  man,  operating  with  the  faculty  of  language 
as  a  means,  which  has  gradually  worked  this  wonderful  change.  By 
language,  fathers  communicated  their  gathered  experience  and  reflections 
to  their  children,  and  these  to  succeeding  children,  with  new  accumulation: 
and  when,  after  many  generations,  the  precious  store  had  grown  until 
simple  memory  could  retain  no  more,  the  arts  of  writing,  and  then  of 
printing,  arose,  making  language  visible  and  permanent,  and  enlarging 
inimitably  the  repositories  of  knowledge.  Language  thus,  at  the  present 
moment  of  the  world's  existence,  may  be  said  to  bind  the  whole  human 
race  of  uncounted  millions  into  one  gigantic  rational  being,  whose  memory 
reaches  to  the  beginnings  of  written  records,  and  retains  imperishably  the 
important  events  that  have  occurred;  whose  judgment  analyzing  the 
treasures  of  memory,  has  discovered  many  of  the  sublime  and  unchanging 
laws  of  nature,  and  has  built  on  them  all  the  arts  of  life,  and  through  them, 
piercing  far  into  futurity,  sees  clearly  many  of  the  events  that  are  to  come; 
and  whose  eyes  and  ears,  and  observant  mind  at  this  moment,  in  every 
comer  of  the  earth,  are  watching  and  recording  new  phenomena,  for  the 
purpose  of  still  better  comprehending  tlie  magnificence  and  beautiful  order 
of  creation,  and  of  more  worthily  adoring  its  beneficent  Author. 

It  miffht  be  very  interesting  to  show  here,  in  minute  detail,  how  the 
arts  and  civilization  have  progressed  in  accordance  with  the  gradual 
inciease  of  man's  knowledge  of  the  universe;  but  to  do  so  would  lead  too 
far  from  the  main  subject.  We  deem  it  right,  however,  to  make  evident 
to  the  student  the  arousing  truths,  that  the  progress  is  not  yet  at  an  end; 
that  it  has  been  vastly  more  rapid  in  recent  times  than  ever;  and  that  it 
seems  still  to  proceed  with  increasing  celerity:— and  we  know  not  where 
the  Creator  has  fixed  the  limits  of  the  change!  Although  there  are 
thousands  of  years  on  the  records  of  the  world,  our  Bacon,  who  first 
taught  the  true  way  to  investigate  nature,  lived  but  the  other  day.  New- 
ton followed  him,  and  illustrated  his  precepts  by  the  most  sublime 
discoveries  which  one  man  has  ever  made.  Harvey  detected  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  only  two  hundred  years  ago.  Adam  Smith,  Dr.  Black, 
and  James  Watt  were  friends,  and  the  last,  whose  steam-engines  are  now 
changing  rapidly  the  condition  of  empires,  may  be  said  to  be  scarcely 
cold  in  his  grave.  John  Hunter  died  not  long  ago;  Herschel's  accounts 
of  newly-discovered  planets,  and  of  the  sublime  structure  of  the  heavens, 
and  Davy's  account  of  chemical  discoveries  not  less  important  to  man, 
are  in  the  late  numbers  of  our  scientific  journals; — illustrious  Britons  these, 
and  who  have  left  worthy  successors  treading  in  their  steps.  On  the 
continent  of  Europe,  during  the  same  period,  a  corresponding  constellation 
of  genius  has  shone;  and  Laplace  was  lately  the  bright  star  shining 
between  the  future  and  the  past. 

But  there  is  a  change  going  on  in  the  world,  connected  closely  with  the 
progress  of  science,  yet  distinct  from  it,  and  more  important  than  a  great 
part  of  the  scientific  discoveries; — it  is  the  diffusion  of  existing  knowledge 
among  the  mass  of  mankind.  Formerly,  knowledge  was  shut  up  in  con- 
vents and  universities,  and  in  books  written  in  the  dead  languages— or  in 
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books  whiclifif  in  the  liTingUngaages,  were  so  abstruse  and  artificial,  that 
onl7  a  few  persons  had  access  to  their  meaning;  and  thus,  the  haman  race 
being  considered  as  one  mat  intelleetaal  creatore,  a  small  fraction  only 
of  its  intellect  was  allowed  to  come  into  contact  with  science,  and  therefore 
into  activity.    The  prc^press  of  science  in  those  times  was  eprrespondingiy 
slow,  and  the  evils  of  general  iffnorance  prevailed.    No#,  however,  the 
strong  barriers  which  confined  Uie  stores  of  wisdom  have  been  thrown 
down,  and  a  flood  is  overspreading  the  earth;  old  establishments  are 
adapting  themselves  to  the  spirit  c^  the  age;  new  establishments  are 
arising;  the  inferior  schools  are  introducing  improved  systems  of  instruc- 
tion; and  good  books  are  rendering  every  man's  fireside  a  school.    From 
all  these  causes  there  is  growing  up  an  erUighiened  public  opiniany  which 
quickens  and  directs  the  progress  of  every  art  ana  science,  and  thronch 
the  medium  of  a  free  press,  although  overlooked  by  many,  is  now  rapidly 
becoming  the  governing  influence  in  all  the  afifairs  of  man.    In  Great 
Britain,  partly  perhaps  as  a  consequence  of  its  insular  situation,  which 
lessened  among  its  inhabitants  the  dread  of  hostile  invasion,  and  sooner 
formed  them  into  a  united  and  compact  people,  the  progress  of  enlightened 
public  opinion  had  been  more  decided  than  in  any  other  state.    The  eariy 
consequences  were  more  free  political  institutions;  and  these  gradually  led 
to  greater  and  greater  improvements,  until  Britian  became  an  object  of 
admiration  among  the  nations.    A  colony  of  her  children,  imbued  with 
her  spirit,  now  occupies  a  magnificent  territory  in  the  new  world  of 
Columbus;  and  although  it  has  been  independent  as  yet  for  only  half  a 
century,  it  already  counts  more  people  than  Spain,  and  will  soon  be 
seconu  to  no  nation  on  earth.     The  example  of  the  Anglo-Americans  has 
aided  in  rendering  their  western  hemisphere  the  cradle  of  many  other 
gigantic  states,  all  free,  and  following,  although  at  a  distance,  the  like 
steps.     In  the  still  more  recently  discovered  continent  of  Australasia,  which 
is  nearly  as  large  as  Europe,  and  is  empty  of  men,  colonization  is  spreading 
with  a  rapidity  never  before  witnessed;  and  that  beautiful  and  rich  portion 
of  the  earth  will  also  soon  be  covered  with  the  descendants  of  free-bom 
and  enlightened  Englishmen.     From  thence,  still  onward,  they  or  their 
institutions  will  naturally  spread  over  the  vast  archipelago  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  a  track  studded  with  islands  of  paradise.     Such,  then,  is  the 
extraordinary  moment  of  revolution,  or  transit,  in  which  the  world  at 
present  exists!     And  where,  we  may  ask  again,  has  the  Creator  pre- 
destined that  the  progress  shall  cease?     Thus  far  at  least  we  know,  that 
he  has  made  our  hearts  rejoice  to  see  the  world  filling  with  happy  human 
beings,  and  to  observe  that  the  increase  of  the  sciences  can  make  the  same 
spot  maintain  thoutiands  in  comfort  and  godlike  elevation  of  mind,  where 
with   ignorance  even  hundreds  had  found  but  a  scanty  and  degrading 
supply. 

The  progress  of  knowledge  which  has  thus  led  from  former  barbarism 
to  present  civilization,  has  gone  on  by  certain  remarkable  steps,  which  it 
is  easy  to  point  out;  and  which  it  is  very  useful  to  consider,  because  we 
theieby  discover  the  nature  of  human  knowledge,  with  the  relations  and 
importance  of  its  different  branches;  and  we  obtain  great  facilities  for  study- 
ing science,  and  for  quickening  its  farther  progress. 

The  human  mind,  when  originally  directed  to  the  almost  infinity  of 
objects  in  the  universe  around  it,  must  soon  have  discovered  that  there  were 
resemblances  among  them;  in  other  words,  that  the  infinity  was  only  a 
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repetition  of  a  certain  number  of  kinds.  Among  animalsy  for  instance,  it 
would  distinguish  the  sheep*  the  dog,  the  horse;  among  vegetables,  the 
oak,  the  beech,  the  pine;  among  minerals,  lime,  flint,  the  metals,  and  so 
forth.  And  becoming  aware  that  by  studying  an  exemplar  of  each  kind, 
its  limited  power  of  memory  miffht  acquire  a  tolerably  correct  knowledge 
of  the  whole,  "^hile  this  knowledge  would  enable  the  possessors  more 
easily  to  obtain  what  was  useful  to  them,  and  to  avoid  what  was  hurtful, 
the  desire  for  such  knowledge  must  have  arisen  with  the  first  exercise  of 
reason.  Accordingly,  the  pursuit  of  it  has  been  unremitting,  and  the 
labour  of  ages  has  at  last  nearly  completed  an  arrangement  of  the  eonsti- 
taent  mateiuds  of  the  universe,  under  three  great  dasses  of  Minxrals, 
Vkobtabucs,  and  Animals;  commonly  called  the  three  kin^datM  of 
Nature,  and  of  which  the  minute  description  is  termed  Natural  History: 
and  museums  of  natural  history  have  been  formed  which  contain  a  speei* 
men  of  almost  every  object  included  in  these  classes,  so  that  now,  a  stu- 
dent, within  the  limits  of  an  ordinary  garden,  may  be  said  to  be  able  to 
examine  the  whole  of  the  material  universe. 

While  men  were  examining  the  fortns  and  other  qualities  of  the  bodies 
around  them,  they  could  not  avoid  noticing  also  the  motions  or  changes 
going  on  among  bodies;  and  here,  too,  they  would  soon  make  the  grand 
discovery  that  there  were  resemblances  in  the  multitude.  Self-interest,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  bodies  themselves,  having  prompted  to  careful  classifi- 
cation, in  the  present  day,  as  the  result  of  countless  observations  and  expe- 
riments made  through  Uie  series  of  ages,  we  are  enabled  to  say,  that  all 
the  motions,  or  changes,  or  phenomena  (words  synonymous  here)  of  the 
universe,  are  merely  a  repetition  and  mixture  of  a  few  simple  manners  or 
kinds  of  motion  or  change,  which  are  as  constant  and  regular  in  every 
case,  as  where  they  produce  the  returns  of  day  and  night,  and  of  the  sea- 
sons. All  these  phenomena  are  referable  to  four  distinct  classes,  which  we 
call  Physical,  Chemical,  Vital,  and  Mental.  The  simple  expressions 
which  describe  them  are  denominated  General  Truths  or  Laws  0/ Nature, 
and  as  a  body  of  knowledge,  they  constitute  what  is  called  Science  or 
Philosopht,  in  contradistinction  to  Natural  History,  already  described. 
Now  as  man  cannot,  independently  of  a  supernatural  revelation,  learn  any 
thing  but  what  respects,  Ist.  the  momentary  state,  past  or  present,  of  him- 
self and  the  objects  around  him;  and  2d.  the  manner  in  which  the  states 
have  changed:  rfatural  History  and  Science,  in  the  sense  now  explained, 
make  up  the  whole  sum  of  his  knowledge  of  nature. 

To  exemplify  the  process  by  which  a  general  truth  or  law  of  nature  is 
discovered,  we  shall  take  the  physical  law  of  gravity  or  attraction,  1st. 
It  was  observed  that  bodies,  in  general,  if  raised  from  the  earth,  and  lef^ 
unsupported,  fell  towards  it;  while  flame,  smoke,  vapors,  Sic,  if  left  free, 
ascended  away  from  the  earth.  It  was  held,  therefore,  to  be  a  very  gene- 
ral law,  that  things  had  weight;  but  that  there  were  exceptions  in  such 
matters,  as  now  mentioned,  which  were  in  their  nature  light  or  ascending. 
2d.  It-was  discovered  that  our  globe  of  earth  is  surrounded  by  an  ocean  of 
air,  having  nearly  fifty  miles  of  altitude  or  depth,  and  of  which  a  cubic 
foot,  taken  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  weighs  about  an  ounce.  It  was 
then  perceived  that  flame,  smoke,  vapor,  &c,  rise  in  the  air  only  as  oil 
rises  in  water,  tnz.  because  not  so  heavy  as  the  fluid  by  which  they  are 
surrounded:  it  followed,  therefore,  that  nothing  was  known  on  earth  nalR- 
ratty  li^i  in  the  andentMni^  of  die  wonL    Sd.  It  was  found  that  bodies 
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floaling  in  water,  near  to  each  other,  approaehed  and  feeUy  cohered;  that 
any  contiguous  hanging  bodies  were  drawn  towards  each  other,  so  as  not 
to  hang  quite  perpendicolaily;  and  that  a  plummet  suspended  near  a  hill 
was  dnwn  towaids  the  hill  with  force  only  so  much  less  than  that  with 
which  it  was  drawn  towards  the  earth,  viz.  the  weight  of  the  plummet,  as 
the  hill  was  smaller  than  the  earth.  It  was  then  proved  thai  weight  itself 
is  only  an  instance  of  a  more  general  mutual  atiraciion^  operating  between 
all  the  constituent  elements  of  this  globe;  and  which  explains,  moreover, 
the  fieict  of  the  rotundity  of  the  globe,  all  the  parts  being  drawn  towards  a 
common  centre,  as  also  the  form  of  dew-drops,  rain-drops,  globules  of 
meieury,  and  of  many  other  things;  which,  still  farther,  is  the  reason  why 
the  dis&nct  particles  of  which  any  solid  mass,  as  a  stone  or  piece  of  metal, 
is  composed,  cling  together  as  a  mass,  but  which,  when  overcome  by  the 
repulsion  of  heat,  allows  the  same  particles  to  assume  the  form  of  a  liquid 
or  air.  4th.  It  was  farther  observed,  that  all  the  heavenly  bodies  are 
round,  and  must,  therefore,  consist  of  material  obeying  the  same  law.  5th. 
And  lastly,  that  these  bodies,  however  distant,  attract  each  other;  for  that 
the  tides  of  our  ocean  rise  in  obedience  to  the  attraction  of  the  moon,  and 
become  high  or  9pring4idest  when  the  moon  and  sun  operate  in  the  same 
direction.  Thus  the  sublime  truth  was  at  last  made  evident,  and  by  the 
genius  of  the  inmiortal  Newton,  that  there  is  a  power  of  attraction  con- 
necting together  the  bodies  of  this  solar  system  at  least,  and  probably 
limited  only  by  the  bounds  of  the  univerBC. 

Acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  nature  has  been  very  slowly  obtained, 
owing  to  that  complexity  of  ordinary  phenomena,  which  is  produced  by 
several  laws  operating  together,  and  under  great  variety  of  circumstance. 
With  respect  to  many  laws  of  Chemistry  and  Life,  men  seem  to  be  yet 
little  fiarther  advanced  than  they  were  with  respect  to  the  physical  law  of 
aUraetiont  when  they  knew  only  that  heavy  things  fell  to  the  earth.  But 
we  have  learned  enough  to  perceive  that  the  great  universe  is  as  simple 
and  harmonious  as  it  is  immense;  and  that  the  Creator,  instead  of  inte- 
posing  separately,  or  miraculously,  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word,  to 
produce  every  distinct  phenomenon,  has  willed  that  all  should  proceed 
according  to  a  few  general  laws.  There  is  nothing  in  nature  so  truly  mirar 
culous  and  adorable  as  that  the  endless  and  beneficent  variety  of  results 
which  we  see,  should  spring  from  such  simple  elements.  In  times  of 
ignorance,  men  naturally  regarded  every  occurrence  which  they  did  not 
understand,  that  is  to  say,  which  they  could  not  refer  to  a  general  law,  as 
arising  from  a  direct  interference  of  supreme  power;  and  thus  for  many 
ages,  and  among  some  nations  still,  eclipses,  and  earthquakes,  and  many 
diseases,  particularly  those  of  the  mind,  and  the  winds  and  weather,  were 
or  are  accounted  miraculous.  Hence  arose  among  heathens  many  cere- 
monies, and  sometimes  even  barbarous  sacrifices,  for  propitiating  or 
appeasing  their  offended  deities;  but  founded  on  expectations  no  more 
reasonahk  than  if  we  should  now  pray  to  have  the  day  or  the  year  made 
shorter,  or  to  have  a  coming  eclipse  averted.  They  had  not  yet  risen  to 
the  sublime  conception  of  the  one  God,  who  said,  "  Let  there  be  liffht," 
and  the  light  was;  and  who  gave  to  the  whole  of  nature  permanent  Taws, 
wlueh  he  allows  men  to  discover  for  the  direction  of  their  conduct  in  life 
—laws  so  unchanging,  that  by  them  we  can  calculate  eclipses  backward 
or  forward  for  thousuds  of  years,  almost  without  erring,  by  the  time  of 
mm  beat  oi  >  pendulum;  and  as  our  knowledge  of  nature  advances,  we  can 
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anticipate  and  explain  other  events  with  eqoal  precinon.  Even  the  wind 
and  the  rain,  which  in  common  speech  are  the  types  of  nncertaiaty  and 
change,  obey  laws  as  fixed  as  those  of  the  san  and  moon;  and  already,  as 
regards  many  parts  of  the  earth,  man  can  foretel  them  without  fear  of 
being  deceived.  He  plans  his  voyages  to  suit  the  ooming  monsoonSf 
and  he  prepares  against  the  floods  of  the  rainy  seasons.  * 

The  general  laws  of  nature,  divisible,  as  stated  above,  into  the  foor 
classes  of,  1st.  Fhynest  often  called  Natural  PhUatophy ;  2d.  of  CAe- 
miatry;  3d.  of  lAfe^  commonly  called  Physiology ;  and  4th.  of  Hfindf 
may  be  said  to  form  the  pyramid  of  Science,  of  which  Physics  is  the  base, 
while  the  others  constitute  succeeding  layers  in  the  order  now  mentioned; 
the  whole  having  certain  mutual  relations  and  dependencies  well  fiffured 
by  the  parts  of  a  pyramid.  We  must  describe  them  more  particulany,  lo 
show  these  relations. 

Phyaica. — The  laws  of  Phytiea  govern  every  phenomenon  of  nature  in 
which  there  is  any  sensible  change  of  place,  being  concerned  alone  in  the 
greater  part  of  these  phenomena,  and  regulating  the  remainder  wbioh 
originate  from  chemical  action,  and  from  the  action  of  life.— The  great 
physical  truths,  as  comprehended  in  the  present  day  by  man,  are  reduced 
to  four,  and  are  referred  to  by  the  words  atom^  attraction^  repuUian^  and 
inertia.  It  gives  an  astonishing,  but  true  idea  of  the  nature  and  impor- 
tance of  methodical  Seiencef  to  be  told  that  a  man,  who  understands  these 
words,  viz.  how  the  atoms  of  matter  by  mutual  ATTRAcrioif  approach 
and  cling  together  to  form  masses,  which  are  solid,  liquid,  or  aeriform, 
according  to  the  quantity  or  repulsion  of  heat  among  them,  and  whiob, 
owing  to  tlieir  inertia  or  stubbornness,  gain  and  lose  motion,  in  exaet 
proportion  to  the  force  of  attraction  or  repulsion  acting  on  themr— under- 
stands the  greater  part  of  the  phenomena  of  nature;  but  such  is  the  &ot! 
Solid  bodies  existing  in  conformity  with  these  truths,  exhibit  all  the 
phenomena  of  Mechamca;  Liquids  exhibit  those  of  HydroHaties  and 
ihfdraulics;  Mrs^  those  of  Pneumatics;  and  so  forth,  as  seen  in  the 
table  of  heads  given  below,  at  page  xiii.  And  the  whole  of  this  work  is 
merely  a  list  of  the  most  interesting  physical  phenomena,  arranged  in 
classes  under  these  heads. 

Chemistry, — Had  there  been  only  one  kind  of  substance  or  matter  in 
the  universe,  the  laws  of  Physios  would  have  explained  all  the  phenomena; 
hot  there  are  troit,  and  sulphur^  and  charcoal^  and  about  fifty  others, 
which,  to  the  present  state  of  science,  appears  essentially  distinct.  Now 
these,  when  taken  singly,  obey  the  laws  of  Physics;  but  when  two  or 
more  of  them  are  placed  in  contact  under  certain  ciroumstances,  they 
exhibit  a  new  order  of  phenomena.  Iron  and  sulphur,  for  instance,  brought 
together  and  heated,  disappear  as  individuals,  and  unite  into  a  yellow 
metaluo  mass,  which  in  most  of  its  properties  is  unlike  to  eithen-^under 
other  new  circumstances,  the  two  substances  will  again  separate,  and 
assume  their  original  forms.  Such  changes  are  called  chemical,  (from  an 
Arabic  word  signifying  to  burnt  because  so  many  of  them  are  effected  by 
means  of  heat,)  but  during  the  changes,  the  substances  are  not  withdrawn 
from  the  influence  of  the  physical  laws,-— their  weight  or  inertia,  for  in- 
Sitanee,  is  BOt  altered;  and  indeed  the  phenomenon  is  merely  a  modification 
of  general  aitraetion  and  repulsion.  Many  chemical  changes  besides,  are 
only  the  beginnings  of  purdy  mechanical  changes,  as  when  the  new 
chemical  anrapgemeMt  paodaeed  bgr  hoal  aaong  the  intimate  atoms  of 
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gtnpowdwt  cane*  iha  maefaaaieal  or  phymcal  motion  of  the  tudden  ex* 
pnioa  or  ezplonon.  And  all  the  mantpoUtione  of  Chemistry,  as  the 
ujuifeiiing  of  gases  from  vessel  to  vessel,  the  weighing  of  bodies,  ponnd- 
iag,  gmdiof,  ^.,  are  direeted  by  Physics  akme.  Chemistry,  then,  ia 
trSy,  as  fignred  above,  a  saperstmcture  on  Physics,  and  cannot  be  under- 
stood or  practised  by  a  person  who  is  iffnorant  of  Physics. — ^The  chief 
dcpaitments  of  stndy  involving  the  consideration  of  Chemical  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Physical  laws,  are  enumerated  in  the  table  below,  under  the 
head  of  Chkmistht. 

Zi/e.— The  most  complicated  state  in  which  matter  exists,  is  where, 
onder  die  influence  of  life,  it  forms  bodies  with  a  curious  internal  structure 
of  tubes  and  cavities,  in  which  fluids  are  moving  and  producing  incessant 
internal  change.  These  are  called  Organized  Bodies^  because  of  the 
various  distinct  parts  or  organs  which  they  contain;  and  they  form  two 
remarkable  classes,  the  individuals  of  one  of  which  are  fixed  to  the  soil, 
and  are  called  Fegetablet;  and  of  the  other,  are  endowed  with  power  of 
locomotion,  and  are  called  AnimaU.  The  phenomena  of  growth,  decay, 
death,  sensation,  self-motion,  and  many  others,  belong  to  life,  but  from 
occurring  in  material  structures  which  subsist  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
physics  and  chemistry,  the  life  is  truly  a  superstructure  on  the  other  two, 
and  cannot  be  studied  independently  of  them.  Indeed  the  greater  part  of 
the  phenomena  of  organic  life  are  merely  chemical  and  physical  pheno- 
nHBB  modified  by  an  additional  principle. — The  science  ox  Life  is  divided 
intD  mwmat  and  vegetable  Phynology^  (see  the  table  below,) 

Hind.—- The  most  important  part  of  all  science,  is  the  knowledge  which 
nan  has  obtamed  of  the  laws  governing  the  operations  of  his  own  iiiifD. 
This  department  stands  eminently  distinct  from  the  others,  on  several 
aeeooBta.  Unlike  that  of  organic  life^  which  could  not  be  understood 
nrtil  physUi  and  chemistry  had  been  previously  investigated,  this  had 
made  extraordinary  advances  in  a  very  eariy  age,  when  the  others,  as 
methodical  sciences,  had  scarcely  begun  to  exist.  In  proof  of  this  asser- 
tion we  need  only  refer  to  the  writings  of  the  Greek  Philosophers.  The 
most  brilliant  discoveries  and  applications,  however,  were  reserved  for  the 
modems,  as  will  occur  to  many  readers,  on  perusing,  in  the  table  below, 
the  several  divisions  of  the  subject,  and  recollecting  the  honoured  names 
which  are  now  associated  with  each.  It  is  truly  admirable  to  see  the 
modem  analysis,  deducing  from  a  few  simple  laws  of  mind  all  the  subordi- 
nate departments,  just  as  it  deduces  mechanics,  hydrostatics,  pneumatics, 
kc,  from  the  laws  of  physics:  and  let  us  hope  that  sound  opinions  on  this 
sabject,  ensuriuff  human  happiness,  and  therefore  beyond  comparison 
more  important  Uian  any  other  knowledge,  will  soon  be  widely  spread.— 
The  crowning  science  of  Mind,  although  in  certain  respects  independent 
of  the  science  of  Matter,  is  still  closely  allied  to  them  in  the  following 
ways.  The  faculties  of  the  mind  are  originally  awakened  or  called  into 
activity  solely  by  the  impressions  of  matter  or  external  nature:  ajl  the 
language  used  in  speaking  of  mind  and  its  operations,  is  borrowed  from 
matter;  and  many  mental  emotions  are  entirely  dependent  on  bodily  con« 
ditions.  The  science  of  Mind,  therefore,  cannot  be  studied  until  after 
knowledge  acquired  of  an  external  nature;  and  cannot  be  studied  exten- 
sifely  until  that  knowledge  be  extensive. 

Quon/tly.— 'To  express  most  of  the  facts  and  laws  of  physics,  chemistry, 
and  lifey  terms  of  QUAirrmr  are  reqniied,  as  when  we  speak  of  the  magni- 
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tode  of  a  body,  or  say*  that  the  force  of  attraction  between  two  bodies 
diminiahes,  in  a  certain  proportion,  as  their  distance  increases.  Hence 
arises  the  necessity  of  having  a  set  of  fixed  measares  or  standards,  with 
which  to  compare  all  other  quantities.  Such  measures  hav?  been  adopted; 
and  they  are,  for  numbers,  the  fingers,  or  fives  and  tens;  for  length,  the 
human  foot^  cubit  ^  pacCy  ^c;  and  lately  the  seconds*  pendulum  and  the 
French  mStre ;  (taken  from  the  magnitude  of  our  globe)  for  surfaces,  the 
simplest  forms  of  circle^  square^  triangle^  &c.  compared  among  them-  j 
selves  by  the  lengths  of  their  diameters  or  other  suitable  lines;  and  for  / 
soLiP  BULK,  the  correspondinr  simple  solids,  of  globe^  cubit  pyramid4 
cone^  &€.,  similarly  compared  by  the  lengths  of  diameters  or  of  other 
lines  of  dimension.  The  rules  for  applying  these  standards  to  all  possible 
cases,  and  for  comparing  all  kinds  or  quantities  with  each  other,  constitute 
a  body  of  science,  called  the  Science  of  Quantity ^  or  the  Mathematics. 
It  may  be  considered  as  a  subsidiary  department  of  human  science,  created 
by  the  mind  itself,  to  facilitate  the  study  of  the  others. 

Supposing  description  of  particulars,  or  Natural  IRstory^  to  be  studied 
along  with  we  different  parts  of  the  System  of  Science  sketched  in  the 
table,  there  will  be  included  in  the  scheme  the  whole  knowledge  of  the 
universe  which  man  can  acquire  by  the  exercise  of  his  own  powers:  that 
is  to  say,  what  he  can  acquire  independently  of  a  supernatural  Revelation, 
And  on  ihis  knowledge  all  his  arts  are  founded, — some  of  them  on  the 
single  part  of  Physios,  as  that  of  the  machinist,  architect,  mariner,  carpen- 
ter, &c.;  some  on  Chemistry  (which  includes  Physics,)  as  that  of  the 
miner,  glass-maker,  dyer,  brewer,  &o.;  and  some  on  Physiology  (which 
includes  much  of  Physics  and  Chemistry,)  as  that  of  the  scientific  gardener 
or  botanist,  agriculturist,  zoologist,  &c.  The  business  of  teachers  of 
all  kinds,  and  of  governors,  advocates,  linguists,  iio.  &c.,  respects  chiefly 
the  science  of  Mind.  The  art  of  medicine  requires  in  its  promsor  a  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  all  the  departments. 
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TABLE  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 


1.  Physics. 

Mechanics, 

Hydrostatics, 

Hydraulics, 

Pneumatics, 

Acoustics, 

Heat, 

Optics, 

Electricity, 

Astronomy, 


2.  Chbmistrt. 

Simple  substances, 

Mineralogy, 

Geology, 

Pharmacy, 

Brewing, 

Dyeing, 

Tanning, 


3.   LiTK. 

Vegetable  Physiology, 
Botany, 
Horticulture, 
Agriculture, 
inc. 

Animal  Physiology, 
Zoology, 
Anatomy, 
Pathology, 
Medicine, 
&c. 


4.  MofiK 

Inielleet, 

Logic, 

Mathematics^ 


Motive9  to  action^ 

Emotions  and  Passions, 

Morals, 

Government, 

Political  Economy, 

Theology, 

Education. 


In  the  first  stages  of  education,  viz.  during  the  years  of  childhood  and 
youth,  the  learning  acquired  is  necessarily  of  the  most  mixed  kind,  and 
much  of  it  is  determined  by  what  is  called  accident;  but  from  the  mutual 
dependence  of  the  diflerent  departments  of  science,  as  explained  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs,  it  follows  that  with  a  view  to  complete  erudition,  the 
order  exhibited  in  '*  The  Table,'*  is  that  in  which  they  should  afterwards 
be  studied,  so  as  to  prevent  repetitions  and  anticipations,  and  to  diminish 
as  much  as  possible  the  labour  of  acquirement. 

Every  man  may  be  said  to  begin  his  education,  or  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge, on  the  day  of  his  birth.  Certain  objects,  repeatedly  presented  to 
the  infant,  are  after  a  time  recognised  and  distinguished.  The  number  of 
objects  thus  known  gradually  increases,  and  from  the  constitution  of  the 
mind,  they  are  soon  associated  in  the  recollection,  according  to  their 
resemblances,  or  obvious  relations.  Thus,  sweetmeats,  toys,  articles  of 
dress,  &c.,  soon  form  distinct  classes  in  the  memory  and  conceptions.  At 
a  later  age,  but  still  very  early,  the  child  distinguishes  readily  between  a 
mineral  mass,  a  vegetable,  and  an  animal;  and  thus  his  mind  has  already 
noted  the  three  great  classes  of  natural  bodies,  and  has  acquired  a  certain 
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degree  of  acquaiatance  with  Natural  History,  He  also  soon  understands 
the  phrases  **  a  falling  body,"  '*  the  force  of  a  moving  body,**  and  has 
therefore  a  perception  of  the  great  physical  laws  of  gravity  and  inertia. 
Then  having  seen  sugar  dissolved  in  water,  and  wax  melted  round  the  wick 
of  a  burning  candle,  he  has  learned  some  phenomena  of  Chemistry.  And 
having  observed  the  conduct  of  the  domestic  animals,  and  of  the  persons 
about  him,  he  has  begun  his  acquaintance  with  Physiology  and  the  Science 
of  Mind.  Lastly,  when  he  has  learned  to  count  his  fingers  and  his  sugar- 
plums, and  to  judge  of  the  fairness  of  the  division  of  a  cake  between  him- 
self and  his  brothers,  he  has  advanced  into  Arithmetic  and  Geometry. 
Thus,  within  a  year  or  two,  a  child  of  common  sense  has  made  a  degree 
of  progress  in  all  the  great  departments  of  human  science;  and  in  addition 
has  learned  to  name  objects,  and  to  express  feelings,  by  the  arbitrary 
sounds  of  language.  Such,  then,  are  the  beginnings  or  foundations  of 
knowledge,  on  which  future  years  of  experience,  or  methodical  education, 
must  rear  the  superstructure  of  the  more  considerable  attainments  which 
befit  the  various  conditions  of  men  in  a  civilized  community. 

In  the  course  of  the  preceding  disquisition,  we  have  seen  tliat  Physict 
or  Natural  Philosophy,  the  subject  of  the  present  volume,  is  fundamental 
to  the  other  parts,  and  is  therefore  that  of  which  a  knowledge  is  indispen- 
sable. Bacon  truly  calls  it  **  the  root  of  the  sciences  and  arts."  That  its 
importance  has  not  been  marked  by  the  place  which  it  has  held  in  common 
systems  of  education,  is  owing  chiefly,  1st.  to  the  misconception  that  a 
knowledge  of  technical  mathematics  was  a  necessary  preliminary;  and,  2d. 
to  an  opinion,  also  erroneous,  that  the  degree  of  acquaintance  with  Physics 
which  all  persons  acquire  by  common  experience,  is  sufficient  for  common 
purposes:  now  it  is  true,  that  the  toys  of  childhood,  as  the  windmill,  ball, 
syphon,  tube,  and  a  hundred  others,  furnish  so  many  exemplifications  of 
the  laws  of  Physics,  and  may  well  be  called  a  philosophical  apparatus; 
but  they  give  information  which  is  exceedingly  vague,  and  not  at  all  such 
as  is  absolutely  requisite  in  the  practice  of  many  of  the  arts.  If  then,  the 
study  of  Physics  be  so  easy  as  now  appears,  and  so  important  as  we  shall 
try  still  farther  to  show,  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  neglecting  it. 

The  greatest  sum  of  knowledge  acquired  with  the  least  trouble,  is  perhaps 
that  which  comes  with  the  study  of  the  few  simple  truths  of  Physics.  To 
the  man  who  understands  these,  very  many  phenomena,  which  to  the 
uninformed  appear  prodigies,  are  only  beautiful  illustrations  of  his  funda- 
mental knowledge,  and  this  he  carries  about  with  him,  not  as  an  oppressive 
weight,  but  as  a  charm  supporting  the  weight  of  other  knowledge,  and 
enabling  him  to  add  to  his  valuable  store  every  new  fact  of  importance 
which  may  offer  itself.  With  such  a  principle  of  arrangement,  his  infor- 
mation, instead  of  resembling  loose  stones  or  rubbish  thrown  together  in 
confusion,  becomes  as  a  noble  edifice,  of  correct  proportions  and  firm  con- 
texture, and  is  acquiring  greater  strength  and  consistency  with  the  expe- 
rience of  every  day.  It  has  been  a  common  prejudice,  that  persons  thos 
instructed  in  general  laws  had  their  attention  too  much  divided,  and  could 
know  nothing  perfectly.  But  the  very  reverse  is  true;  for  general  know- 
ledge renders  all  particular  knowledge  more  clear  and  precise.  The  igno- 
rant man  may  be  said  to  have  charged  his  hundred  books  of  knowleidge, 
to  use  a  rude  simile,  with  single  objects,  while  the  informed  man  makes 
each  support  a  long  chain,  to  which  thousands  of  kindred  and  useful  things 
are  attached.    The  laws  of  Philosophy  may  be  compared  to  keys  whidi 
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pve  admifltion  to  the  most  delightful  gardens  that  fancy  can  picture;  or  to 
a  magic  power,  which  unveils  the  face  of  the  universe,  and  discloses  end- 
less charms  of  which  ignorance  never  dreams.  The  informed  man,  in  the 
world,  may  be  said  to  be  always  surrounded  by  what  is  known  and  friendly 
to  him,  while  the  ignorant  roan  is  as  one  in  a  land  of  strangers  and  ene- 
mies. A  man  reading  a  thousand  volumes  of  ordinary  books  as  agreeable 
pastime,  will  receive  only  vague  impressions;  but  he  who  studies  the  me- 
thodized Book  of  Nature,  converts  the  great  universe  into  a  simple  and 
sublime  history,  which  tells  of  God,  and  may  worthily  occupy  his  atten- 
tion to  the  end  of  his  days. 

We  have  said  already,  that  the  laws  of  Physics  govern  the  great  natural 
phenomena  of  Astronomy,  the  tides,  winds,  currents,  &c.  We  will  now 
mention  some  of  the  artificial  purposes  to  which  man's  ingenuity  has  made 
the  same  laws  subservient. 

Neariy  all  that  the  civil  engineer  accomplishes,  ranges  under  the  head 
of  Physics.  Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  admirable  specimens  scattered 
over  the  British  Isles: — the  numerous  canals  for  inland  traffic;  the  docks 
to  receive  the  riches  of  the  world,  pouring  towards  us  from  every  quarter; 
the  many  harbours  offering  safe  retreat  to  the  storm-driven  mariner;  the 
magnificent  bridges  which  every  where  facilitate  intercourse;  hills  bored 
through  to  open  ways  for  commerce  by  canals,  common  roads,  and  rail- 
roads, the  canals  in  some  places  being  supported,  like  the  roads,  on  arches 
across  vallies  or  above  rivers,  so  that  here  and  there  the  singular  pheno- 
menon is  seen  of  one  vessel  sailing  directly  over  another;  vast  tracts  of 
swamp  or  fen-land  drained,  and  now  serving  for  agricultural;  the  noble  light- 
honse,  rearing  its  head  amidst  the  storm,  while  the  dweller  within  trims 
his  lamp  in  safety,  and  guides  his  endangered  fellow-creature  through  the 
perils  of  the  night,  &c.  &c. 

In  Holland,  great  part  of  the  country  has  been  won  and  is  now  preserved 
from  the  sea,  by  the  same  almost  creating  power;  and  now  rich  cities  and 
an  extended  garden  smile,  where,  as  related  by  Caesar,  were  formerly  only 
bogs  and  a  dreary  waste. 

As  a  general  picture  it  is  interesting  to  consider,  that  in  many  situations 
on  earth  where  formerly  the  rude  savage  beheld  the  cataract  falling  among 
the  rocks,  and  the  wind  bending  the  trees  of  the  forest,  and  sweeping  the 
clouds  along  the  mountain's  brow,  or  whitening  the  face  of  the  ocean,  and 
regarded  these  phenomena  with  awe  or  terror,  as  marking  the  agency  of 
some  great  but  hidden  power,  which  might  destroy  him;  in  the  same  situ- 
ations now,  his  informed  son,  who  works  with  the  laws  of  nature,  can 
lead  the  waters  of  the  cataract,  by  sloping  channels,  to  convenient  spots, 
where  they  are  made  to  turn  his  mill-wheel,  and  to  do  his  multifarious 
work;  the  rushing  winds,  also,  he  makes  his  servant,  by  rearing  in  their 
coarse  the  broad^vaned  wind-mill,  which  then  performs  a  thousand  offices 
for  its  master,  man;  and  the  breezes  which  whiten  the  ocean  are  caught  in 
his  expanded  sails,  and  are  made  to  waft  their  lord  and  his  treasures 
across  the  deep,  for  his  pleasure  or  his  profit. 

In  Architecture,  also.  Physics  is  supreme,  and  has  directed  the  construc- 
tion of  the  temples,  pyramids,  domes,  and  palaces,  which  adorn  the  earth. 

In  respect  to  machinery,  generally.  Physics  is  the  guiding  light.  There 
are,  for  instance,  the  mighty  steam-engine;  machines  for  spinning  and 
weaving,  and  for  moulding  other  bodies  into  various  shapes,  yea,  even 
iron  itself,  as  if  it  were  plastic  clay;  wind-mills,  and  water-mills,  and  wheel 
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carriages;  the  plough,  and  implements  of  husbandry;  artillery  and  the  fur- 
niture of  war;  the  balloon,  in  which  man  rides  triumphantly  above  the 
clouds,  and  the  diving-bell,  in  which  he  penetrates  the  secret  caverns  of 
the  deep;  the  implements  of  the  intellectual  arts,  of  printing,  drawing, 
painting,  sculpture,  Sic»;  musical  instruments;  optical  and  mathematical 
instruments,  and  a  thousand  others. 

But  Physios  is  also  an  important  foundation  of  the  healing  art.  The 
medical  man,  indeed,  is  the  engineer  pre-eminently;  for  it  is  in  the  animal 
body  that  true  perfection  and  the  greatest  variety  of  mechanism  are  found. 
Where,  to  illustrate  Mechanics,  is  to  be  found  a  system  of  levers  and 
hinses,  and  moving  parts,  hke  the  Iknbs  of  an  animal  body;  where  such 
an  hydraulic  apparatus,  as  in  the  heart  and  blood-vessels;  such  2i  pneumatic 
apparatus,  as  in  the  breathing  chest;  such  acoustic  instruments,  as  in  the 
ear  and  larynx;  such  an  optical  instrument,  as  in  the  eye;  in  a  word,  such 
,  variety  and  perfection,  as  in  the  whole  of  the  visible  anatomy?  All  these 
structures,  then,  the  medical  man  should  understand,  as  a  watchmaker 
knows  the  parts  of  a  time-piece  about  which  he  is  employed.  The  watch- 
maker, unless  he  can  discover  where  a  pin  is  loose,  or  a  wheel  injured,  or 
a  particle  of  dust  adhering,  or  oil  wanting,  &c.,  would  ill  succeed  in  repair- 
ing an  injury;  and  so  also  of  the  ignorant  medical  man  in  respect  to  the 
human  body.  Yet  will  it  be  believed,  that  there  are  many  medical  men 
who  neither  understand  mechanics,  nor  hydraulics,  nor  pneumatics,  nor 
optics,  nor  acoustics,  beyond  the  merest  routine;  and  that  systems  of  medi- 
cal education  are  put  forth  at  this  day  which  do  not  even  mention  the 
department  of  Physics!  That  such  is  the  case,  furnishes  an  illustration 
of  what  is  stated  in  the  beginning  of  this  essay;  viz.  that  the  sciences  and 
arts  are  progressive,  and  that  perfect  methods  of  education  must  arise  gra- 
dually, like  all  other  things  of  human  contrivance.  It  is  within  the  recol- 
lection of  persons  now  living,  that  political  economy  was  discovered  to  be 
a  grand  foundation  of  the  art  of  government,  indicating  means  of  security 
against  many  national  misfortunes  common  in  former  times,  yea,  even 
against  famine  and  war.  And  the  day  is  not  distant,  when  the  members  of 
the  medical  profession  generally  will  understand  how  much  the  correct 
knowledge  of  animal  structure  and  function,  and  of  many  remedies,  must 
depend  on  precise  acquaintance  with  Physics. — Besides  the  more  strictly 
professional  matters  contained  in  the  medical  sections  of  the  present  work, 
there  are  many  others  scattered  through  it  which  greatly  interest  the  medi- 
cal man;  such  are  the  subjects  of  meteorology,  climate,  ventilation  and 
warming  of  dwellings,  specific  gravities,  &c.  &c. 

The  laws  of  Physics  having  an  influence  so  extensive  as  appears  from 
these  paragraphs,  it  need  not  excite  surprise  that  all  classes  of  society  are 
at  last  discovering  the  deep  interest  they  have  to  understand  them.  The 
lawyer  finds  that  in  many  of  the  causes  tried  in  his  courts,  an  appeal  must 
be  made  to  Physios, — as  in  cases  of  disputed  inventions;  accidents  in  navi- 
gation, or  among  carriages,  steam-engines,  and  machines  generally;  ques* 
tions  arising  out  of  the  agency  of  winds,  rains,  water-currents,  ^c:  the 
statesman  is  constantly  listening  to  discussions  respecting  bridges,  roads, 
canals,  docks,  and  the  mechanical  industry  of  the  nation:  the  clergyman 
finds  ranged  among  the  beauties  of  nature,  the  most  intelligible  and  striking 
proofs  of  God's  wisdom  and  ffoodness;  the  sailor  in  his  ship  has  to  deal 
with  one  of  the  most  admirable  machines  in  existence:  soldiers,  in  using 
their  projectiles^  m  marching  where  rivers  are  to  be  crossed,  woods  to  be 
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cut  down,  roads  to  be  made,  towns  to  be  besieged,  iic^  are  dependent 
chiefly  on  their  knowledge  of  Physics:  the  land-oumet^  in  making  improve- 
ments on  his  estates,  building,  draining,  irrigating,  road-making,  &c.,  the 
famuT  equally  in  these  particulars,  and  in  all  the  machinery  of  agriculture; 
the  fnanvfacturer^  of  course:  the  merchant  who  selects  and  distributes  over 
the  world  the  products  of  manufacturing  industry— all  these  are  interested 
in  Physics;  then  also  the  man  of  letlergj  that  he  may  not,  in  drawing  his 
illustrations  from  the  material  world,  repeat  the  scientific  heresies  and  absur- 
dities which  have  heretofore  prevailed,  and  which,  by  shocking  the  now  bet- 
ter informed  public,  exceedingly  lower  the  estimation  in  which  such  speci- 
mens of  the  Belles  Lettres,  are  held,  and  lessen  their  general  utilit^:  and, 
lastly,  parents  of  either  seXy  whose  conversation  and  example  have  such 
powerful  effect  on  the  character  of  their  children,  who,  when  grown  up, 
are  to  fill  all  the  stations  in  society;  all  should  study  Physics,  as  one 
important  part  of  their  education.  ^ 

And  it  is  for  such  reasons  that  Natural  Philosophy  is  becoming  daily 
more  and  more  a  part  of  common  education.  In  our  cities  now,  and  even 
in  an  ordinary  dwelling-house,  men  are  surrounded  by  prodigies  of  me- 
chanic art,  and  cannot  submit  to  use  these,  regardless  of  how  they  are 
produced,  as  a  horse  is  regardless  of  how  the  com  falls  into  his  manger. 
A  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,'  owing  greatly  to  the  increased  com- 
mercial intercourse  of  nations,  and  therefore  to  the  improvements  in  the 
Physical  departments  of  astronomy,  navigation,  ^c,  is  changing  every 
where  the  condition  of  man,  and  elevating  the  human  character  in  all 
ranks  of  society.  In  remote  times,  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  were 
generally  divided  into  small  states  or  societies,  which  had  few  relations  of 
amity  among  themselves,  and  whose  thoughts  and  interests  were  confined 
very  much  within  their  own.  little  territories  and  rude  habits.  In  succeed- 
ing ages,  men  found  themselves  belonging  to  larger  communities,  as  whmi 
the  English  heptarchy  was  united;  but  still  distant  kingdoms  and  quarters 
of  the  world  were  of  no  interest  to  them,  and  were  often  totally  unknown. 
Now,  howover,  every  one  feels  that  he  is  a  member  of  one  vast  civilized 
society,  which  covers  the  face  of  the  earth;  and  no  part  of  the  earth  is 
indifferent  to  him.  In  England,  for  instance,  a  man  of  small  fortune  may 
cast  his  looks  around  him,  and  say  with  truth  and  exultation,  *'  I  am 
lodged  in  a  house  that  affords  me  conveniences  and  comforts  which,  some 
centuries  ago,  even  a  king  could  not  command.  Ships  are  crossing  the 
seas  in  every  direction,  to  bring  me  what  is  useful  to  me  from  all  parts  of 
the  earth.  In  China,  men^are  gathering  the  tea-leaf  for  me;  in  America, 
they  are  planting  cotton  for  me;  in  the  West-Indies,  they  are  preparing 
my  sugar  and  my  coffee;  in  Italy,  they  are  feeding  silk- worms  for  me;  in 
Saxony,  they  are  shearing  the  sheep  to  make  me  clothing;  at  home, 
powerful  steam-engines  are  spinning  and  weaving  for  me,  and  making 
catlery  for  me,  and  pumping  the  mines,  that  minerals  useful  to  me  may 
be  procured.  Although  my  patrimony  was  small,  I  have  post-coaches 
running  day  and  night,  on  all  the  roads,  to  carry  my  correspondence;  I 
have  roads,  and  canals,  and  bridges,  to  bear  the  coal  for  my  winter  fire; 
nay,  I  have  protecting  fleets  and  armies  around  my  happy  country,  to 
seenre  my  enjoyments  and  repose.  Then  I  have  editors  and  printers, 
who  daily  send  me  an  account  of  what  is  going  on  throughout  the  world, 
among  all  these  people  who  serve  me.    And  in  a  comer  of  my  house  I 
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have  Books!  the  miracle  of  all  my  possessions,  more  wonderful  than  Ae 
wishin^-cap  of  the  Arabian  Tales;  for  they  transport  me  instantly,  not 
only  to  all  places,  but  to  all  times.  By  my  books  I  can  conjure  up  before 
me,  into  vivid  existence,  all  the  great  and  good  men  of  antiquity;  and  for 
my  individual  satisfaction  I  can  make  them  act  over  again  the  most  re- 
nowned of  their  exploits;  the  orators  declaim  for  me;  the  historians  recite; 
the  poets  sing;  and  from  the  equator  to  the  pole,  or  from  the  beginning  of 
time  until  now,  by  my  books,  I  can  be  where  I  please."  This  picture  is 
not  overcharged,  and  might  be  much  extended,  such  being  God*s  goodness 
and  providence,  that  each  individual  of  the  civilized  millions  dwelling  on 
the  earth,  may  have  nearly  the  same  enjoyments  as  if  he  were-  the  single 
lord  of  all. 

Reverting  to  the  importance  of  Natural  Philosophy  as  a  general  study, 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  there  is  no  occupation  which  so  much  strengthens 
and  quickens  the  judgment.  This  praise  has  usually  been  bestowed  on 
the  Mathematics,  although  a  knowledge  of  abstract  Mathematics  existed 
with  all  the  absurdities  of  the  dark  ages;  but  a  familiarity  with  Natural 
Philosophy,  which  comprehends  Mathematics,  and  gives  tangible  and 
pleasing  illustrations  of  the  abstract  truths,  seems  incompatible  with  the 
admission  of  any  gross  absurdity.  A  man  whose  mental  faculties  have 
been  sharpened  by  acquaintance  with  these  exact  sciences  in  their  combi- 
nation, and  who  has  been  engaged,  therefore,  in  contemplating  real  rela- 
tions^ is  more  likely  to  discover  truth  in  other  questions,  ana  can  better 
defend  himself  against  sophistry  of  every  kind.  We  cannot  have  clearer 
evidence  of  this  than  in  the  history  of  the  sciences,  since  the  Baconian 
method  of  reasoning  by  induction  took  place  of  the  visionary  hypotheses 
of  preceding  times.  Until  then,  even  powerful  minds  did  not  recoil  from 
the  most  absurd  theories  on  all  subjects.  Astronomy  was  mixed  with 
Astrology;  Chemistry  with  Alchemy;  Physiology  with  the  singular  hypo- 
theses which  preceded  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood; 
Politics  with  the  errors  of  monopolies,  prohibitions,  balance  of  trade,  d&c. 
Even  Religion  itself,  in  various  ages  and  countries,  has  felt  the  influence 
of  the  state  of  the  public  mind  as  to  solid  attainments.  To  a  man  with 
the  knowledge  of  nature  which  we  now  possess,  the  fables  and  licentious 
abominations  of  the  Greek  or  Roman  theologies  are  shocking  indeed;  as 
are  the  religions  of  the  God  of  Fire  in  China,  of  Vishnoo  in  India,  of 
Mahomet*s  imposture  and  pretended  miracles,  &c.  But  the  enlightened 
Christian  minister  earnestly  recommends  the  study  of  nature;  first,  be- 
cause from  contemplating  the  beauty  of  creation,  with  the  wisdom  and 
benevolent  design  manifest  in  all  its  parts,  there  spring  up  in  every 
undepraved  mind  those  feelings  of  admiration  and  gratitude,  which  con- 
stitute the  adoration  of  natural  religion,  and  which  form,  as  shown  by 
many  estimable  writers  on  Natural  Theology,  a  fit  foundation  for  the 
sublime  doctrine  of  immortality,  and  secondly,  because  a  Revelation  being 
probable  only  by  the  miracles  occurring  at  its  establishment;  to  enable 
men  to  distingush  between  miracles  and  the  usual  course  of  nature,  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  that  course,  or  of  Natural  Philosophy,  is  essential:  all 
the  false  religions  of  antiquity  were  founded  on,  and  upheld  by  pretended 
miracles.  As  regards  the  question  of  immortality,  even  independently  of 
Revelation,  no  man  who  contemplates  the  order  and  beauty  of  the  material 
world,  and  then  thinks  on  the  hideous  deformities  of  the  moral  worid — 
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where  vice  so  often  triomphe,  and  modest  virtue  pines  and  dies— can  for  a 
moment  belie?e  that  they  are  the  work  of  the  same  author,  unless  there 
he  a  hereafter  of  retribution;  and  feeling  thus  that  eternal  justice  requires 
another  stale  for  man,  he  embraces  with  delight  the  cheering  promises  of 
immortality.  There  have  been,  however,  at  various  times,  even  amonff 
Christians,  sincere,  but  weak-minded  or  ill-informed  men,  who  decried 
the  study  of  the  natural  sciences,  as  inimical  to  true  religion;  as  if  God's 
ever- visible  and  magnificent  revelation  of  his  attributes  in  the  structure  of 
the  universe  could  be  at  variance  with  any  other  revelation.  But  such 
prejudices  are  now  quickly  passing  away.  Wherever  considerable  know- 
ledge of  nature  exists,  debasing  and  gloomy  superstition  must  cease.  It 
is  not  the  abject  terror  of  a  slave  which  is  inspired  by  contemplating  the 
majesty  and  power  of  our  God,  displayed  in  nis  works,  but  a  sentiment 
akin  to  the  tender  regard  which  leads  a  favoured  child  to  approach  with 
confidence  a  wise  and  indulgent  parent. 

It  remains  for  the  author  now  only  to  say  a  few  words  with  respect  to 
the  present  work.    He  was  originally  led  to  the  undertaking  with  the  view 
of  supplying  the  desideratum  in  medical  literature,  of  a  treatise  on  Medical 
Phy»ics;  but  soon  perceiving  that  the  preliminary  investigation  of  General 
Phyticti  necessary  to  adapt  the  work  to  medical  readers,  would  require  to 
be  nearly  as  extensive  as  if  it  were  for  geueral  readers,  and  reflecting  that 
every  person  of  liberal  education  must  now  possess  such  a  book,  not  to  be 
read  once  and  then  thrown  aside  as  a  novel  is,  but  to  be  frequently  con- 
sulted as  a  manual,  he  determined  to  make  his  book  as  complete  and  as 
extensively  useful  as  possible.     He   has   been  encouraged,  during  his 
labour,  by  the  belief,  that  the  growing  light  of  science,  which  now  exhibits 
more  clearly  the  natural  relations  of  the  different  departments  of  study,  as 
attempted  to  be  portrayed  in  the  preceding  pages,  might  enable  him  to 
avoid  some  of  the  defects  of  former  elementary  treatises,  and  to  add  fea- 
tures of  novelty  and  improvement  to  his  own.     The  sections  on  Animal 
Phynes  were,  of  course,  written  for  medical  men;  and  a  great  service 
will  be  rendered  by  the  work,  if  it  only  awakens  them  to  a  just  sense  of 
the  importance  of  Physics  as  one  of  the  foundations  of  their  art.     But 
even  for  general  readers  there  are  few  parts  of  these  sections  which  the 
author  would  exclude.     There  is  nothing  more  admirable  in  nature  than 
the  structure  and  functions  of  the  human  body,  and  there  are  many  reasons 
why  no  liberal  mind  should  be  careless  of  the  study.     The  details  here 
given  are  not  more  anatomical  than  the  illustrations  from  the  animal 
economy  contained  in  the  common  treatises  on  Natural  Theohey.    From 
the  attempt  in  this  work,  to  compress  into  the  smallest  possible  space  the 
greatest  possible  sum  of  scientific  information,  few  historical  details  have 
been  admitted,  whether  relating  to  the  distinguished  men  who  have  bene* 
fitted  the  world  as  authors  or  inventors,  or  to  the  history  of  the  progress 
of  science: — such  details  form  an  interesting,  but  distinct  branch  of  study. 

The  author  must  not  conclude  without  observing,  that  no  treatise  on 
Natural  Philosophy  can  save,  to  a  person  desiring  full  information  on  the 
subject,  the  necessity  of  attendance  on  experimental  lectures  or  demon- 
strations. Things  that  arc  seen,  and  felt,  and  heard,  that  is,  which  ope- 
rate on  the  external  senses,  leave  on  the  memory  much  stronger  and  more 
correct  impressions  than  where  the  conceptions  are  produced  merely  by 
verbal  description,  however  vivid.    And  no  man  has  ever  been  remarkable 
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for  his  knowledge  of  Physics,  Chemistry,  or  Physiology,  who  has  not 
had  practical  familiarity  with  the  objects.  With  reference  to  this  famili- 
arity, persons  who  take  a  philanthropic  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
most  observe  with  much  pleasure,  the  now  daily  increasing  facilities  of 
acquiring  useful  knowledge,  afforded  by  the  scientific  institutions  formed 
and  forming,  not  only  through  this  kingdom,  but  through  most  civilized 
nations. 

Bedford  Square,  \8t  March,  1827. 
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SYNOPSIS,    OR    GENERAL    REVIEW. 

If  it  excite  our  admiration  that  a  varied  edifice,  or  even  a  magnificent 
city  can  be  constructed  of  stone  from  one  quarry,  what  must  our  feeling 
be  to  learn  how  few  and  simple  the  elements  are,  out  of  which  the  sublime 
fabric  of  the  universe,  with  all  its  orders  of  phenomena,  has  arisen,  and  is 
now  sustained!  These  elements  are  general  facts  and  laws  which  human 
sagacity  is  able  to  detect,  and  then  to  apply  to  endless  purposes  of  human 
advantage. 

Now  the  four  words,  atom,  attraction,  repulsion,  inertia,  point  to  four 
general  truths,  which  explain  the  greater  part  of  the  phenomena  of  nature. 
Beinff  so  general  they  are  called  physical  truths,  from  the  Greek  word 
signifying  nature,  as  also  '*  truths  of  Natural  Philosophy,*'  with  the  same 
meaning,  and  sometimes  ''  mechanical  truths,"  from  their  close  relation 
to  ordinary  machinery.  These  appellations  distinguish  them  from  the 
remaining  general  truths,  namely,  the  clumical  truths,  which  regard  par- 
ticular substances,  and  the  vital  and  mental  truths,  which  have  relation 
only  to  living  beings.  And  even  in  the  cases  where  a  chemical  or  vital 
infiuence  operates,  it  modifies,  but  does  not  destroy,  the  physical  influence. 
By  fixing  the  attention,  then,  on  iheue  four  fundamentaf  truths,  the  stu- 
dent obtains,  as  it  were,  so  many  keys  to  unlock,  and  lights  to  illumine 
the  secrets  and  treasures  of  nature. 

1st.  Atom.  Every  material  mass  in  nature  is  divisible  into  very  minute 
indestructible  and  unchangeable  particles, — as  when  a  piece  of  any  metal 
is  bruised,  broken,  cut,  dissolved,  or  otherwise  transformed,  a  thousand 
times,  but  can  always  be  exhibited  again  as  perfect  as  at  first.  This 
troth  is  conveniently  [failed  by  giving  to  the  particles  the  name  atomt 
which  is  a  Greek  telrm,  signifying  that  which  cannot  be  farther  cut  or 
divided,  or  an  exceeding  minute  resisting  particle. 

2dL  AttHaotion.    It  is  found  that  the  atoms  above  referred  to,  whether 
separate  or  already  joined  into  masses,  tend  towards  all  other  atoms  or 
masses, — as  when  we  atoms  of  which  any  mass  is  composed  are,  by  aa 
3  ♦' 
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inviBible  inflaence«  held  together  with  a  certain  degree  of  force;  or  when 
a  block  of  Btone  is  similarly  held  down  to  the  eanh  on  which  it  lies;  or 
when  the  tides  on  the  earUi  rise  towards  the  moon.  These  facts  are 
^conveniently  recalled  by  connecting  with  them  the  word  Attraction  (a 
tlrawinff  together)  or  gravitation, 

3d.  KBPULSioir.  Atoms  under  certain  circumstances,  as  of  heat  diffused 
among  them,  have  their  mutual  attraction  countervailed  or  resisted,  and 
they  tend  to  separate;— as  when  ice  heated  melts  into  water,  or  when 
water  heated  bursts  into  steam,  or  when  gunpowder  ignited  explodes. 
Such  facts  are  conveniently  recalled  by  the  term  Repulsion  (a  thrusting 
asunder.) 

4th.  Inkrtia.  As  a  fly-wheel  made  to  revolve,  at  first  offers  resistance 
to  the  force  moving  it,  but  gradually  acquires  speed  proportioned  to  that 
forcd,  and  then  resists  being  again  stopped,  in  proportion  to  its  speed,  so 
all  bodies  or  atoms  in  the  universe  have  about  them,  in  regard  to  motion, 
what  may  be  figuratively  called  a  stubbornness,  tending  to  keep  them  in 
their  existing  state,  whatever  it  may  be — in  other  words,  they  neither 
acquire  motion,  nor  lose  motion,  nor  bend  their  course  in  motion,  but  in 
exact  proportion  to  some  force  applied.  Many  of  the  motions  now  going 
on  in  the  universe  with  such  regularity — as  that  turning  of  the  earth 
which  produces  the  phenomena  of  day  and  night — are  motions  which 
began  thousands  of  years  ago,  and  continue  unvarying  in  this  way.  Such 
facts  are  conveniently  recalled  by  the  term  inertia  applied  to  them. 

A  person  comprehcndrng  fully  the  import  of  these  four  words,  that  is 
to  say,  Tiaving  present  to  his  mind  numerous  good  types  or  exemplars  of 
the  facts  referred  to  by  them,  may  predict  or  anticipate  correctly,  and  may 
control,  very  many  of  the  facts  nfnd  phenomena,  which  the  extended 
experience  of  a  life  can  display  to  him ;  and  such  a  person  is  commonly 
said  to  know  the  causes  or  reasons  of  things  and  events.  Now  it  is 
important  here  to  observe,  that  when  a  person  gives  a  reason  or  explana- 
tion of  any  fact,  other  than  that  it  is  a  fact,  or  than  that  the  Creator  has 
willed  it,  he  is  merely,  although  he  may  not  be  aware  of  this,  showing 
its  resemblance  to  many  other  facts,  no  one  of  which  he  understands  better 
than  itself— and  what  he  calls  a  general  truth,  or  law,  or  principle,  is 
merely  an  expression  for  the  observed  but  unaccountable  resemblance  of 
the  facts.  Thus,  when  a  man  says  that  a  stone  falls  because  o(  attraction 
or  s^ravitation,  he  only  uses  a  word  which  recalls  thousands  of  instances 
which  he  has  witnessed  of  one  body  approaching  another;  but  any  cause 
of  the  approach,  other  than  that  God  has  willed  it,  is  to  him  utteriy 
unknown.  Should  men  in  the  progress  of  their  researches,  discover  that 
the  phenomena  now  classed  by  them  under  the  heads  of  attraction  and 
repulsion,  although  apparently  opposite,  are  really  as  closely  allied  as 
they  already  know  the  rising  of  a  balloon  and  the  falling  of  a  stone  to  be 
(the  balloon  rises  like  a  cork  in  water,  being  pushed  up  by  the  fluid  air 
around  it,  heavier  than  it,  and  seeking  to  descend,)  they  will  not  have 
discovered  a  new  cause,  but  a  new  resemblance,  (new  to  them)  among 
phenomena,  and  will  only  have  advanced  one  step  farther  in  perceiving 
the  simplicity  of  creation.  In  Accordance  with  these  views,  it  will  be 
found  that  this  volume  is  chiefly  an  extensive  display  of  the  most  impor- 
tant phenomena  of  nature  and  art,  dassified  so  as  to  be  explained  by  the 
four  physical  truths,  and  mutually  to  illustrate  one  another.  They  will 
^  distribated  onder  the  following  heads  or  divisions: 
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PART  I. 


CONSTITUTION  OF  MAB8B8,  MOTIONS  AND  FORCES. 

The  four  fandamental  truths  extensively  examined,  and  used  to  explain 
genenHjf  in 
Section 

1.  The  nature  or  constilulion  of  the  material  masses  which  compose 

the  universe;  (a  department  technically  called  Son atoloot,  from 
Greek  words  signifying  a  dUcoune  on  body.) 

2.  The  motions  or  phenomena  going  on  among  the  masses; — a  depart- 

ment including  the  commQn  divisions  of  Statics  (things  stationary 
or  at  rest,)  and  Dynamics  (what  relates  io  force  or  power.) 


PARf  II. 


PHENOMENA  OF  SOLIDS. 

The  four  truths  explaining  the  peculiarities  of  state  and  motion  among 
solid  bodies: — a  department  called,  in  a  restricted  sense.  Mechanics, 
(from  the  Greek  word  signifying  a  machine.) 


PART  lU. 

PHENOMENA  OF  FLUIDS. 

The  truths  explaining  the  peculiarities  of  state  and  motion  among  fhtid 
bodies: — a  department  called  Hydrodynamics  (from  Greek  words  signi- 
fying water  znd  force.) 
Section 

1.  Hydrostatics  {water  at  rest  or  in  equilibrium.) 

2.  Pneumatics  {air  phenomena.) 

3.  Hydraulics  (water  orfltiid  in  motion.) 

4.  Acoustics  {phenomena  of  sound  and  hearing.) 


PART  IV, 


phenomena  of  impomdbraei,b  sudstanoes. 

The  truths  aiding  to  explain  the  more  reoondite  phenomena  of  Impon* 
dbrablb  Substances,  under  the  heads  of 
Section 

1.  HiAT  or  Caloric. 

S.  LioHT  or  Optics^ 
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PART  V, 


AND! AL  AMD  MEDICAL  PHT8IC8. 

In  this  part  wUl  be  ranged  the  most  interesting  illustrations  afforded  by 
Ihe  animal  economy,  constituting— -Animal  and  Medical  Physics. 

As  no  man  can  well  understand  a  subject  of  which  he  does  not  carry  a 
distinct  outline  in  his  mind,  it  is  recommended  to  the  reader  of  this  work 
to  study  the  general  tynopsis^  and  the  analysis  placed  at  the  heads  of  the 
chapters  and  seclionSf  until  the  memory  be  well  impressed  with  them. 


(  »  ) 


PART  I. 


THE  FOUR  FUNDAMENTAL  TRUTHf  MINUTBLT  SXAMINSD,  AND  USED  TO 
EXPLAIN  GENERALLY,  FIRST,  THE  NATURE  OR  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE 
MATERIAL  MASSES  WHICH  COMPOSE  THE  UNIVERSE,  AND  SECONDLY,  THE 
MOTIONS  OR  PHENOMENA  GOUfO  ON  AMONG  THEM. 


SECTION  I.— THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  MASSES. 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  SECTION. 

The  visible  universe  is  built  up  of  very  msnti/e  imdestruciUUe  atoms  called 
matter^  which^  by  mutual  attractioh,  cohers^  ox  ding  together  in  masses  of 
various  form  and  magnitude.  The  atoms  ate  more  or  less  approximated, 
according  to  the  quantity  or  eipulbion  of  heat  amonv  them,  and  hence  arise 
the  three  remarkable  firms  in  the  masses,  of  solid,  liquid,  and  air,  which 
mutually  change  into  each  other  with  change  in  the  quantity  of  heal.  Cer^ 
tain  modifications  of  attraction  and  repulsion  produce  the  subordinate  pecu- 
liarities of  state  ctdled  crystal,  dense,  hard,  elastic,  brittle,  malleable,  ductile, 
and  tenacious. 


**  Minute  Indestructible  Atoms.*'* 

That  the  smallest  portion  of  any  substance  which  the  human  eye  can 
perceive,  is  still  a  mass  of  many  ultimate  atoms  or  particles,  which  may 
be  separated  from  each  other,  or  newly  arranged,  but  which  cannot 
individually  be  hurt  or  destroyed,  is  deduced  from  such  facts  as  tli^ 
following: 

A  particle  of  powdered  marble,  hardly  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  stiK 
appears  to  the  microscope  a  block  susceptible  of  indefinite  division;  and, 
when  it  is  broken  by  fit  instruments,  until  the  microscope  can  hardly  dis- 
cover the  separate  particles  of  the  fine  powder,  these  may  be  yet  farther 


*The  difEsrent  headf  or  titlen.  which  appear  that,  throufboQt  the  work,  between  inverted 
cooraaaa,  are  the  ■ocoeasive  portione  of  the  A»migais^  detached  foe  eepurate  consideration.  The 
leader  'm  particularly  requeeted  to  rrperuae  the  analysis  at  the  seteral  interruptions,  that  be  may 
have  eonsUoUy  befbre  him  that  clear  riew  of  the  teneral  relations  ai&.;n|  the  diflbrent  paru  of  the 
Mtb^ct,  which  if  easeDtial  to  a  perftct  uoderaiandinf  of  it. 
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divided,  by  solution  in  an  acid;  the  whole  becoming  then  absolutely  invi* 
•ible,  as  part  of  a  transparent  liquid. 

A  sms^l  mass  of  gok)  maj  be  hammered  into  thin  leaf,  or  drawn  into 
tee  wire,  or  cut  into  almost  invisible  parts,  or  liquefied  in  a  crucible,  or 
dissolved  in  an  acid,  or  dissipated  by  intense  heat  into  vapour;  yet,  afler 
any  and  all  of  these  changes,  the  atoms  can  be  collected  again  to  form  the 
original  mass  of  gold,  without  the  slightest  diminution  or  change.  And 
all  the  substances  or  elements  of  which  our  globe  is  composed,  may  thus 
be  cut,  tomed,  bruised,  ground,  &c.,  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  times, 
but  are  always  recoverable  as  perfect  as  at  first. 

And,  witlv  respect  to  delicate  combinations  of  these  elements,  such  as 
exist  in  animal  and  vegetable  bodies,  although  it  be  beyond  human  art, 
originally  to  produce,  or  even  closely  to  imitate  many  of  them — for  we 
cannot  build  up  a  feather  or  a  rose,  stil^,  in  their  decomposition  and  appa- 
rent destruction,  the  accomplished  chemist  of  the  present  day  does  not 
lose  a  single  atom.  The  coal  which  burns  in  his  apparatus,  until  only  a 
little  ash  remains  behind,  or  the  jrax-taper  which  seems  to  vanish  alto- 
gether in  flame,  or  the  portion  ofanimal  flesh,  which  putrefies,  and  gra- 
dually dries  up  and  disappears — present  to  us  phenomena  which  are  now 
proved  to  be  only  changes  of  connexion  and  arrangement  among  the  inde- 
structible ultimate  atoms;  and  the  chemist  can  ofier  all  the  elements  again, 
mixed  or  separate,  as  desired,  for  any  of  the  useful  purposes  to  which 
they  are  severally  applicable.  When  the  funeral  piles  of  the  ancients, 
with  their  charge  of  human  remains,  appeared  to  be  wholly  consumed, 
and  left  the  idea  with  survivors  that  no  base  use  could  be  made,  in  after 
time,  of  what  had  been  the  material  dwelling  of  a  noble  or  beloved  spirit, 
the  flames  had  only,  as  it  were,  scattered  the  enduring  blocks  of  which  a 
former  edifice  had  been  constructed,  but  which  were  soon  to  serve 
again  in  new  combinations. 

Facts,  to  be  stated  under  the  heads  of  "  chemical  composition*'  and 
**  crystal,*'  will  prove,  that  the  ultimate  particles  of  any  substance  must 
be,  among  themselves,  perfectly  similar. 

•*  JtfJnM/c."     (Read  the  analysis  page  29.) 

The  following  are  interesting  particulars  in  the  arts  or  in  nature,  helping 
the  mind  to  conceive  how  minute  the  ultimate  atoms  of  matter  must  be. 

Goldbeaters,  by  hammering,  reduce  gold  to  leaves  so  thin,  that  360,000 
must  be  laid  upon  one  another  to  produce  the  thickness  of  an  inch.  They 
are  so  thin,  that  if  formed  into  a  book,  1,800  would  occupy  only  the  space 
of  a  single  leaf  of  common  paper:  and  an  octavo  volume  an  inch  thick 
would  have  as  many  pages  as  the  books  of  a  well-stocked  ordinary  library 
containing  1,800  volumes  of  400  pages  each;  yet  those  leaves  are  perfect, 
or  free  from  holes,  so  that  one  of  them  laid  upon  any  surface,  as  in  gild- 
ing, gives  the  appearance  of  solid  gold. 

Still  thinner  than  this  is  the  coating  of  gold,  upon  the  silver  wire  of 
what  is  called  gold  lace;  and  we  know  not  that  such  coating  is  of  only  one 
atom  thick.  If  we  place  a  piece  of  this  wire  in  nitric  acid,  so  as  to  dis- 
solve the  silver  within,  the  gold  coating  remains  as  a  metallic  tube  of 
exquisite  tenuity. 

Platinum  can  be  drawn  into  wire  much  finer  than  human  hair. 
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A  grain  of  blue  vitro),  or  caminey  will  tinge  a  gallon  of  water,  ao  that 
in  every  drop  the  colour  may  be  perceived. 

A  grain  of  mnak  will  scent  a  looai  Ibr  twenty  years,  and  will  have  lost 
but  litde  of  its  weight  • 

The  carrion  crow  seems  to  smell  its  food  at  a  distance  of  many  miles. 

The  thread  of  the  silk-worm  is  so  small,  that  many  folds  have  to  be 
twisted  together  to  form  oar  finest  sewing  thread;  hot  that  drthe  spider 
is  smaller  still,  for  two  drachms  of  it  by  weight  wooM  reach  from  London 
to  Edinburgh,  or  400  miles. 

In  the  milt  of  a  cod-fish,  or  in  water  in  which  certain  vegetables  have 
been  infused,  the  microscope  discovers  animalcules,,  of  which  many  thou- 
sands together  do  not  equal  in  bulk  a  grain  of  sand;  yet,  these  have  their 
blood  and  other  subordinate  parts  like  larger  animals;  and  indeed  nature, 
with  a  singular  prodigality,  has  supplied  many  of  them  with  organs  as 
complex  as  those  of  the  whale  or  elephant  Now  the  body  of  an  alimal- 
cule  consists  of  the  same  elementary  substances,  or  ultimate  atoms,  as  the 
body  of  man  himself.  In  a  single  poond  of  natter,  it  thus  appears,  that 
there  may  be  more  living  creatures  than  of  human  beings  en  the  face  of  this 
globe.  What  scenes  has  the  microscope  laid  open  to  the  admiration  of 
the  philosophic  inquirer! 

Water,  mercury,  sulphur,  or,  in  general,  any  substance,  when  suffi- 
ciently heated,  rises  as  invisiBle  vapour  or  gas;  in  other  words,  is  made 
to  assume  the  aeriform  state.  Ghreat  heat,  therefore,  would  cause  the 
whole  of  the  material  universe  to  disappear,  the  previously  most  solid 
bodies  becoming  as  invisible  and  impalpable  as  the  air  we  breathe.  Utter 
annihilation  would  seem  but  one  stage  beyond  this. 

"  MatUr.'^ 

The  inconceivable  nunuteness  of  ultimate  atoms,  as  shown  above,  has 
led  some  inquirers  to  doubt  whether  there  really  be  mattery  that  is  to 
say,  whether  what  we  call  substance  or  matter  have  existence  or  not.  In 
answer  to  this,  it  has  been  usual  to  adduce,  besides  the  weight  of  the  sub- 
stances, and  the  proofe  of  indestructibility  already  mentioned,  which  seem 
conclusive,  the  fact,  that  every  kind  or  portion  of  matter  obstinately  occu- 
pies some  space,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  matter  from  that  particular 
space.  This  occupancy  of  space  is  the  simplest  and  most  complete  idea 
which  we  have  of  material  existence.  The  awkward  word  impenetrability 
has  been  used  to  express  it,  witli  reference  of  course  to  the  individual  atoms. 
The  following  are  elucidations. 

We  cannot  push  one  billiard-ball  into  the  substance  of  anotlier,  and  then 
a  second,  and  then  a  third,  and  so  on;  or  the  material  of  the  universe  might 
be  absorbed  in  a  point 

A  mass  of  iron  on  a  support  will  resist  the  weight  of  thousands  of 
pounds  laid  upon  it  and  pressing  to  descend  into  its  place;  and  although  a 
very  great  weight  might  crush  or  break  it  into  pieces,  still  one  particle 
would  not  be  annihilated.  In  a  forcing-pump,  or  in  Braham's  water-press, 
millions  of  pounds  cannot  push  the  piston  down,  unless  the  water  below 
it  be  allowed  to  escape. 

A  weight  laid  upon  bladders  full  of  air,  or  on  the  piston-handle  of  a 
closed  air-pumpi  is  supported  in  the  same  manneiu 
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A  quantity  of  air  escaping  from  a  Tessel  under  watet  ascenda  through 
the  water  as  a  bubble,  displacing  its  bulk  of  water  in  its  way. 

A  glass  tube,  left  open  at  bottom,  while  the  thumb  closes  the  top,  if 
pressed  from  air  into  water,  is  not  filled  with  water,  because  the  air  con- 
tained in  it  resists;  but  if  the  air  be  allowed  to  escape  by  renu>ving  the 
thumb  from  the  top,  the  tube  becomes  filled  immediately  to  the  level  of 
the  water^nround  it.  In  a  goblet  or  basin  pushed  into  water,  with  the 
mouth  downwards,  the  entrance  of  water  is  resisted  for  the  like  reason; 
and  if  the  goblet  be  inverted  over  a  floating  lighted  taper,  this  will  con- 
tinue to  float  under  it,  and  to  bum  in  the  contained  air,  however  deep  in 
the  water  it  may  be  carried— exhibiting  the  curious  phenomenon  of  a  light 
below  water,  and  being  an  emblem  of  the  living  inmate  of  a  diving^'belly 
which  is  merely  a  larger  goblet  holding  a  man  instead  of  a  candle* 

<^  Mutual  Attraction.**     (See  the  Analysis,  page  29.) 

Any  visible  mass  of  matter,  then,  as  of  metal,  salt,  sulphur,  &c.,  w.e 
know  to  be  really  a  collection  of  dust,  or  minute  atoms,  by  some  cause 
made  to  cohere  or  clinff  together;  yet  there  are  no  hooks  connecting  them« 
nor  nails,  nor  glue;  and  the  connexion  may  be  broken  a  thousand  times, 
by  processes  of  nature  or  art,  but  is  always  ready  to  take  place  again;  the 
cause  being  no  more  destroyed  in  any  case  by  interruption,  than  tha  weight 
of  a  thing  is  destroyed  by  frequent  lifting  from  the  ground.  Now  the 
cause  we  know  not,  but  we  call  it  attraction.  The  phenomena  of  attrac- 
tion and  its  contrary,  repulsion,  particularly  when  occurring  between 
bodies  at  considerable  distances  from  each  other,  are  as  inexplicable  as 
any  subjects  which  the  human  mind  has  to  contemplate;  but  the  manner 
or  laws  of  the  phenomena  are  now  well  understood.  The  general  nature 
and  extensive  influence  of  attraction  may  be  judged  of  from  the  following 
facts. 

Logs  of  wood  floating  in  a  pond,  or  ships  in  calm  water,  approach  each 
other,  and  afterwards  remain  in  contact.  When  ^e  floating  bodies  are 
▼ery  small,  or  can  approach  very  near  to  each  other  at  the  water^s  edge- 
as  glass  bulbs  in  a  teacup— an  additional  forp«  is  called  into  play,  as  will 
be  explained  under  the  head  of  **  capillary  attraction." 

The  wreck  of  a  ship,  in  a  smooth  sea  after  a  storm,  is  often  seen 
gathered  into  heaps. 

Two  bullets  or  plummets  suspended  by  strings  near  to  each  other,  are 
found  by  the  delicate  test  of  the  torsion  balance  (which  will  be  described 
aderwards)  to  attract  each  other,  and  therefore  not  to  hang  quite  perpen- 
dicularly. 

A  pluipmet  suspended  near  the  side  of  a  mountain  inclines  towards  it, 
in  a  degree  proportioned  to  its  magnitude;  as  was  ascertained  by  the 
well-known  trials  of  Dr.  Maskeleyne  near  the  mountain  Schehallion,  in 
Scotland. 

And  the  reason  why  the  plummet  in  such  a  case  tends  much  more 
strongly  towards  the  earth  than  towards  the  hill,  is  only  that  the  earth  is 
larger  than  the  hill. 

At  New  South  Wales,  which  is  situated  on  our  globe  nearly  opposite 
to  England,  plummets  hang  and  fall  towards  the  centre  of  the  globe,  aa 
they  do  here;  so  that,  in  respect  to  England,  they  are  hanging  and  falling 
upwards,  and  the  people  there,  like  flies  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  pano 
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as 


of  gUu»»  are  standingr  with  their  feet  towards  us,-— hence  catted  otir 
antipodee.  Weight,  Uierefore,  is  merely  general  attraction  acting  every 
where. 

Bat  it  is  owing  to  this  general  attraction  that  onr  earth  itself  is  a  globe:— 
all  its  parts  being  drawn  towards  each  other,  that  is,  toward  a  common 
centre,  the  mass  assumes  the  spherical  or  rounded  form. 

And  the  moon  also  is  round,  and  all  the  planets;  nay  the  glorious  sun 
too,  so  much  larger  than  these,  is  round; — suggesting  the  inference  that 
all  must  at  one  time  have  been  to  a  certain  degree  fluid,  and  that  all  are 
sn^ect  to  the  same  law. 

Descending  again  to  the  earth  and  observing  minuter  masses,  we  have 
many  interesting  instances  of  roundness  from  the  same  cause;  as — the  parti- 
cles of  a  mist  or  fog  floating  in  air — these,  mutually  attracting  and  coalescing 
into  larger  drops,  and  so  forming  rain — dew-drops — water  trickling  on 
a  duck's  wing — the  tear  dropping  from  the  cheek---drops  of  laudanum- 
globules  of  mercury,  like  pure  silver  beads,  coalescing  when  near,  and 
K)rming  larger  ones— melted  lead  allowed  to  rain  down  from  an  elevated 
sieve,  and  by  cooling  as  it  descends  so  as  to  retain  the  form  of  its  liquid 
drops,  becoming  the  spherical  shot-lead  of  the  sportsman,  dec. 

The  cause  of  the  extraordinary  phenomenon  which  we  call  attraction, 
acts  at  all  distances. — The  moon  though  240,000  miles  from  the  earth,  by 
her  attraction,  raises  the  water  of  our  ocean  under  her,  and  forms  what  we 
call  the  tide. — The  sun,  still  farther  off,  has  a  similar  influence;  and  when 
the  sun  and  moon  act  in  the  same  direction,  we  have  the  spring  tides.-^ 
The  planets,  so  distant  that  they  appear  to  us  little  wandering  points  in 
the  heaven,  yet,  by  their  attraction,  afiect  the  motion  of  our  earth  in  her 
orbit,  quickening  it  when  she  is  approaching  them,  retarding  it  when  she 
is  receding. 

The  attraction  i$  grtattr  the  nearer  the  bodies  are  to  each  other;  as  the 
light  of  a  taper  is  more  intense  near  to  the  taper  than  at  a  distance. 

A  board  of  a  foot  square,  represented  in  this  figure  by  A  B,  at  a  certain 
distance  from  a  light,  supposed  at  C,  just  shadows  a  board  of  two  feet 
square,  as  E  D,  at  double  distance;  but  a  board  witli  a  side  of  two  feet  has 
four  times  as  much  surface  as  a  board  with  a  side  of  one  foot,  for  it  is  not 
only  twice  as  high  or  long,  which  would  make  it  double,  but  twice  as  broad 


abOf  which  makes  it  quadrapt^^-as  a  globe  of  two  feet  diameter  requires 
just  four  times  as  much  paper  to  cover  it  as  a  globe  of  one  foot,— «nd  the 
eomer,  or  fourth  part,  E  F,  of  the  larger  square  here  shown  is  just  equal 
to  the  whole  of  the  smdler  square  A  B.  Light,  therefore,  at  double  dis« 
tanoe  fiom  its  eourcey  being  spread  over  four  times  the  space,  has  only  one* 
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foortib  of  the  intensity;  and  for  a  similar  reason*  at  thrice  the  distance  it 
has  only  a  ninth  part,  at  four  times  a  sixteenth  part,  and  so  on.  Now 
light,  heat,  attraction,  sound,  and  indeed  every  influence  from  a  central 
point,  is  found  to  decrease  in  the  proportion  here  illustrated,  viz.  as  the 
surface  of  squares  which  shadow  one  another  increases.  The  technical 
expression  is,  **  the  intensify  is  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distante;^^ 
(the  distances  being  estimated  from  the  centres  of  attjraction  or  radiation) 
or  one-fourth  part  as  strong  at  double  distance,  four  times  as  strong  at  half 
distance,  and  in  a  corresponding  manner  for  all  otiier  distances. 

Accordingly,  what  weighs  1,000  lbs.  at  the  sea^shore,  weighs  five  lbs. 
less  at  the  top  of  a  mountain  of  a  certain  height,  or  when  raised  in  a  bal- 
loon— as  is  proved  experimentally  by  a  spring  balance,  or  other  means; — 
and  at  the  distance  of  the  moon,  the  weight,  or  force  towards  the  earth, 
of  1,000  lbs.,  is  diminished  to  five  ounces,  as  is  proved  by  astronomical 
tests. 

Attraction  has  received  different  names  as  it  is  found  acting  under  diffe- 
rent circumstances.  The  chief  distinctions  are  Gravitation^  Cohesion, 
Capillary  and  Chemical  attractions. 

Gravitation  is  the  name  given  to  it  when  acting  at  sensible  distances,  as 
in  the  cases  of  the  moon  lifting  the  tides — the  sun  and  earth  attracting 
each  other — a  stone  falling,  dz^c.  Most  of  the  facts  enumerated  al  page 
89,  belong  to  this  head. 

Cohtsion  is  the  name  given,  when  it  is  acting  at  very  short  distances,  as 
in  keeping  the  atoms  of  a  mass  together. 

It  might  appear  at  first  sight  that  it  cannot  be  the  same  cause  which 
draws  a  piece  of  iron  to  the  earth  with  the  moderate  force  called  its  weight, 
and  which  maintains  the  constituent  atoms  of  the  iron  in  such  strong 
cohesion;  but  when  we  recollect  that  attraction  is  stronger  as  the  sul^ 
stances  are  nearer  to  each  other,  the  difficulty  is  met.  Atoms  very  nearly 
in  contact  may  be  a  million  times  nearer  to  each  other,  than  when  only  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  apart,  and  therefore  when  the  heat  among  the  atoms  of 
any  mass  allows  them  to  approach  very  near,  they  should  attract  mutually 
with  great  force. 

If,  then,  the  surfaces  of  the  bodies  were  not  in  general  so  very  rough  and 
irregular,  that,  when  applied  to  each  other,  they  can  touch  only  in  a  few 
points  of  the  million,  perhaps,  which  each  surface  contains,  bodies  would 
be  invariably  sticking  together  or  cohering  by  any  accidental  contact.  The 
effect  of  artificially  smoothing  the  touching  surfaces  is  seen  in  the  following 
examples: — we  may  remark,  however,  that  besides  irregularity  of  surfaoe, 
there  is  another  reason,  explained  a  little  farther  on,  which  prevents  Uie 
cohesion. 

Similar  portions  being  cut  off  with  a  clean  knife  from  two  leaden  balletit 
and  the  fresh  surfaces  being  brought  into  contact  with  a  slight  toniitt| 
pressure,  the  bullets  cohere,  almost  as  if  they  had  been  originally  eati  £ 
one  piece. 

Fresh-cut  surfiMses  of  India-rubber  or  caoutchouc  coheir  in  a  sunQar 
way.  We  may  hence  make  elastic  air-tight  tubes,  by  cutting  offtlie 
edges  of  a  atrip  of  India-rubber  and  bringing  4te  cut  auitaces  into  eootael 
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hj  winding  the  strip  spirally  roand  nnj  small  rod  or  cylinder,  and  fixing 
it  there  for  a  time  with  tape  or  cord. 

Two  pieces  of  perfectly  smooth  plate-glass  or  marble,  laid  upon  each 
other,  adfhere  with  great  k>rce:  and  inde^  so  do  most  well-polished  flat 
snrfoces. 

Cohesion  between  a  solid  and  liquid,  and  between  the  particles  ot  a  liquid 
among  themselves,  is  seen  in  the  following  instances. 

A  flat  Ipiece  of  glass,  balanced  at  the  end  of  a  weighing  beam,  ^d  then 
allowed  to  come  into  contact  with  water,  adheres  to  the  Water,  and  with 
much  more  force  than  the  weight  of  water  remaining  upon  it  when  again 
forcibly  raised.  If  thete  were  not  cohesion  or  attraction  of  the  water 
particles  among  themselves,  as  well  as  to  the  glass,  the  latter  could  only 
be  held  down  by  the  weight  of  the  water  which  directly  adhered  to  it. 
In  pouring  water  from  a  mug  or  bottle-lip,  the  water  does  not  at  once  fall 
perpendicular,  but  runs  down  along  the  inclined  outside  of  the  vessel; 
chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  attraction  between  this  and  the  Water; 
hence  the  difficulty  of  pouring  from  a  vessel  which  has  not  a  piDJect- 
inglip. 

The  particles  of  water  cohere  among  themselves  in  a  degree  Which 
causes  small  needles  gently  laid  on  the  surface  to  float: — the  weight  of 
the  needles  is  not  sufficient  to  overcome  the  cohesion  of  the  water 
surface. 

For  the  same  reason  many  light  insects  can  walk  upon  the  surface  of 
water  without  being  wetted. 

It  is  chiefly  the  diflerent  force  of  the  attraction  of  cohesion  in  difierent 
liquids  that  causes  their  drops  or  gutts  from  the  lip  of  a  phial  to  be  of 
diflerent  magnitude.  Sixty  drops  of  water  fill  the  same  measure  as  100 
drops  of  laudanum  from  a  lip  of  the  same  size. 

In  a  larger  mass  of  liquid,  the  attraction  which,  if  acting  alone,  would 
draw  the  particles  into  the  form  of  a  distinct  globe,  yields  to  that  which 
draws  them  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  therefore  the  liquid 
assumes,  more  or  less  completely,  what  is  called  the  level  surface,  that  is 
to  say,  a  surface  corresponding  with  the  general  surface  of  the  globe  of 
ihe  earth. 


Atiraeiion  is  called  capillary  when  it  acts  between  a  liquid  and  the  inte- 
rior of  a  solid.  Which  is  tubular  or  porous. 

When  an  open  glass  tube  is  partially  immersed  in  water^  the  water 
within  it  stands  above  the  level  of  that  on  the  outside;  and  the  difierence 
of  lerel  is  greater  as  the  tube  is  ]ess>  because  in  small  tubes,  the  glass  all 
nmnd  being  nearer  to  the  raised  watery  attracts  it  more  powerfully. 

Between  two  plates  of  glass  standing  near  to  each  other,  with  their  lower 
in  water,  a  similar  rising  of  water  will  occur;  and  if  they  are  closer 
perpendicular  edge  than  at  the  other,  the  surface  of  the  suspended 

will  be  higher  there.    The  two  plates  of  glass  in  such  a  case  are 

iNnd  to  be  drawn  towards  each  other  by  the  interposed  waters  with  a 
eertnia  fcnrce,  as  happens  also  to  glass  beads,  or  other  small  bodies,  floating 
m  vftier  with  their  ettrfaoes  so  near  to  each  other  at  the  water's  edge,  that 


/ 
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the  Water  may  rise  between  them,- — and  the  nearer  they  approach^  tbet 
hiffher  the  water  rises,  and  the  mote  strongly  it  attracts. 

W  ater,  ink,  or  oil,  coming  in  contact  with  the  edge  of  a  bodkt  is  rapidly 
absorbed  far  inwards  among  the  leaves. 

A  piece  of  sponge  or  a  lump  of  sugar  touching  water  by  its  lowest  comery 
soon  becomes  moistened  throughoiA. 

The  wick  of  a  lamp  lifts  the  oil  to  supply  the  flame,  from  two  to  three 
inches  below  it. 

A  mass  of  cotton  thread  hanging  over  the  edge  of  a  glass  from  the  water 
within  it  will  empty  it,  as  a  syphon  would.  A  towel  will  empty  a  basin 
of  water  in  the  some  way. 

Dry  wedges  of  wood  driven  into  a  groove  formed  round  a  pillar  of  stone, 
on  being  moistened,  will  swell  so  as  to  rive  off  the  portion  from  the 
block.  In  some  quarries  of  Germany,  mill-stones  are  thus  cut  from 
the  rock.  a 

p  I  An  immense  weight  or  mass  suspended  by  a  dry  tope  may  be  raised  a 

little  way,  by  merely  wetting  the  rope; — the  moisture  imbibed  l)y  capillary 
attraction  into  the  substance  of  the  rope  causes  it  to  swell  laterally  and  to 
become  shorter. 

At  one  time  the  small  vessels  of  vegetables  were  supposed  to  raise  the 
sap  from  the  roots,  by  capillary  attraction;  but  this  is  known  now  to  be 
chiefly  an  action  of  vegetable  life. 

fftitrcuiiion  has  received  the  name  of  chemical  attraction^  or  affinity ^  when 
it  unites  the  atoms  of  two  or  more  distinct  substances  into  one  perfect 
compound. 

There  are  about  fifty  substances  in  nature  which  appear,  in  the  present 
state  of  science,  distinct  from  each  other,  and  are  therefore  called  kinds  of 
matter:  such  as  the  various  metals,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  &c.;  but  wliether 
these  are  in  truth,  originally  and  essentially  different  or  are  all  only  one  simple 
primordial  matter,  modified  by  circumstances  as  yet  unknown  to  us,  we 
cannot  at  present  positively  determine.  Diamond  and  pure  black  carbon 
are  the  same  substance  only  with  different  arrangement  of  atoms ;  and  steel, 
which  in  the  soft  state  the  graver  cuts  as  it  would  copper  or  silver,  is 
exactly  the  same  substance  as  when,  after  being  tempered  by  heating  and 
sudden  cooling,  it  has  become  as  hard  nearly  as  diamond  itself.  Yet  these 
differences  are  more  striking  than  appear  between  some  substances,  which 
we  now  account  essentially  distinctv 

It  is  found,  however,  that  the  atoms  of  what  we  call  different  substances 
will  not  cohere  and  unite  indifferently,  to  form  masses,  as  atoms  of  the 
the  same  kind  do, — their  being  singular  preferences  and  dislikes  amonff 
them,  if  it  may  be  so  expressed,  or  affinities  as  the  chemists  term  it;  and 
when  atoms  of  two  kinds  do  combine,  the  resulting  compound  generaUy 
loses  all  resemblance  to  either  of  the  elements. — Thus: 

Sulphuric  acid  will  unite  wiUi  copper  and  form  a  beautiful  translucent 
blue  salt;  with  iron  it  will  form  ft  green  salt;  and  if  a  piece  of  iron  be 
thrown  into  a  solution  of  the  copper  salt,  the  acid  will  immediately  let  fall 
the  copper,  and  take  up  or  dissolve  the  iron. — Sulphuric  acid  will  not 
unite  with  or  dissolve  gold  at  all.— Quicksilver  and  sulphur  unite  in 
certain  proportions  and  form  the  paint  called  Vermillion:  in  other  pro- 
portiona  thejr  form  the  black  mass  iealled  Ethiops  Mineral.-i«-Iiead  With 
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ojnmn  abtoibed  from  the  atmosphere  or  other  source  forms  whA  is  mled 
red  lead,  nsed  by  painters.— Sea-sand,  or  flint,  and  the  substance  called 
soda,  when  heated  together,  unite  and  form  that  most  useful  substance 
called  glas8.-*Certain  proportions  of  sulphur  and  of  iron  combine  and 
produce  those  beautiful  cubes  of  pyrites,  or  gold-like  metal,  which  are 
seen  in  slate.  Chemical  attraction  operating  thus,  does  not  in  the  sli^test  f 
degree  interfere  with  general  attraction  or  gravity,  for  every  chemical  com* 
pound  weighs  just  as  much  as  its  elements  taken  separately. 

The  history  and  classification  of  such  facts  connected  with  the  combi' 
nations  and  analysis  of  different  substances,  constitute  the  science  of  che- 
mistry, so  attractive  and  so  useful.  It  explains  how  the  fifty  kinds  of 
matter  above  alluded  tO)  by  variously  combining,  form  the  endless  diversity 
of  bodies  which  constitute,  as  far  as  it  has  yet  been  explored,  the  mass  of 
our  globe.  The.  reasons  of  these  various  modifications  of  attraction  are 
yet  much  hidden  from  us. 

It  is  a  remarkable  truth,  that  when  different  substances  combine  in  the 
way  DOW  described,  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  are  always  uniform, 
and  such  as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  for  every  atom  present,  of  one 
substance,  there  is  exactly  one,  or  two,  or  three,  &^,  of  the  other;  so  that, 
if  there  be  ten  atoms  of  one  substance,  there  are  exactly  ten,  or  twenty, 
ice  of  the  other,  but  never  an  intermediate  number,  as  13  or  23  to  10^,  for 
then  a  particle  of  the  compound  would  consist  of  one  atom  of  the  first,  and 
of  one  and  three-tenths,  or  two  and  three-tenths,  S&c,  of  the  second  sub- 
stance, an  absurdity  if  the  atom  be  indivisible.  For  instance,  a  certain 
number  of  atoms  of  quicksilver,  which  weigh  twenty-five  grains  combine 
with  a  certain  number  of  atoms  of  sulphur,  weighing  two  grains,  and  form 
a  black  compound  called  Ethiops  Mineral,  or  black  sulphuret  of  mercury; 
and  if  a  little  more  of  either  ingredient  be  added,  it  lies  as  a  foreign  mix- 
tore  in  the  sulphuret  of  mercury;  but  if  just  as  much  more  sulphur  be 
added  as  at  first,  so  that  there  may  be  two  atoms  of  it,  instead  of  one,  in 
every  particle  of  the  compound,  a  perfect  combination  of  the  whole  will 
lake  place,  and  a  new  substance  will  appear  which  we  call  vermilion. 
Many  elementary  substances  will  only  unite  with  each  other  in  one  pro- 
portion, so  that  any  two  such  substances  form  only  one  compound:  but 
others  unite  in  several  proportions,  so  that  several  distinct  compounds 
arise  out  of  the  same  two  elements. 

It  thus  appears,  that  although  we  do  not  know  the  exact  number  of 
atoms  fin  a  given  quantity  of  any  substance, — whether,  for  instance,  a  • 
grain  of  sulphuret  of  mercury  has  more  or  less  than  a  million  of  them; 
still  as  we  know  that  in  that  grain  there  are  just  as  many  atoms  of  sulphur 
as  of  mercury,  and  that  the  weight  of  the  whole  sulphur  to  that  of  the  whole 
mercury  is  as  two  to  twenty-five,  we  know  that  the  single  atoms  must 
have  the  same  relation,  or  that  the  atom  of  mercury  is  12^  times  as  heavy 
as  that  of  sulphur. 

Tables,  have  been  formed  exhibiting  the  relative  weights  of  the  atoms 
of  different  substances;  and  the  number  standing  opposite  to  each  sub*- 
stanee  is  called  its  chemical  equivalent^ — that  is  to  say,  the  weight  of  its 
Item  in  relation  to  the  weight  of  the  atom  of  some  other  substance  chosen 
as  a  standard.  The  equivalent  of  a  compound  substance  depends  of  course 
both  on  the  equivalents  of  the  ingredients,  and  on  the  number  of  atoms 
existing  in  one  integrant  particle  of  the  compound. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  atom  of  vermilion,  or  of  any  other  com* 
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pouna,  for  the  nltimate  molecale  or  particle  must  contain  at  least  one  atom 
of  the  respective  ingredients. 

The  facts  of  the  peculiarities  aAd  constancy  of  chemical  unions  are 
among  the  strongest  arguments  for  the  existence  of  similar  ultimate  atoms. 

Besides  the  simple  cases  of  attraction  now  explained,  there  are  two  cnrious 
modifications,  called  electrical  and  magnetical  attractions,  which,  from 
their  peculiarities,  are  reserved  for  consideration  in  a  future  devision  of 
this  work. 

<'  AlOfM  art  more  or  leu  close,  according  to  the  quantity  or  Repulsion 
of  heat  among  them;  lience  the  forma  of  8olid^  fluid,  air,  ^c."  (Read 
the  Analysis,  g.  29.) 

Were  there  in  the  universe  only  atoms  and  attraction,  as  hitherto 
explained,  the  whole  material  of  creation  would  rush  into  close  contact, 
forming  one  huge  solid  mass  of  stillness  and  death.  But  there  is  also 
heat  or  coloric,  which  counteracts  attraction,  and  singularly  modifies  the 
results.  It  has  heen  described  by  some  as  a  most  subtile  fluid,  pervading 
all  things,  somewhat  as  water  pervades  a  sponge;  others  have  accounted 
it  merely  a  vibration  among  the  atoms.  The  truth  is,  that  we  know  little 
more  of  heat  as  a  cause  of  reptilsion,  than  of  gravity  as  a  cause  of  attrac- 
tion: but  we  can  study  and  classify  most  accurately  the  phenomena  of 
both. 

When  a  continued  addition  of  heat  is  made  to  any  body,  it  gradually 
increases  the  mutual  distance  of  the  constituent  atoms,  or  dilates  the  body. 
A  solid  thus  is  first  enlarged  and  softened;  then  melted  or  fused,  that  is  to 
say,  reduced  to  the  state  of  liquid,  as  the  cohesive  attraction  is  overcome; 
and  lastly,  the  atoms  are  repelled  to  still  greater  distances,  so  that  the  sub- 
stance is  converted  into  elastic  fluid  or  air.  Abstraction  of  heat  from 
such  air  caut«es  return  of  states  in  the  reverse  order. 

Thus  ice  when  heated  becomes  water,  and  the  water  when  farther 
heated  becomes  steam:  the  steam  when  cooled  again  becomes  water  as 
before,  and  the  water  when  cooled  becomes  ice.  Ice,  water,  and  steam, 
therefore,  are  three  forms  or  states  of  tlie  same  substance — one  of  the  most 
common  in  nature,  being  the  material  of  the  ocean. 

Other  substances  are  similarly  aflected  by  heat,  but  as  all  have  difierent 
relations  to  it,  some  requiring  much  for  liquefaction,  and  some  very  Hide, 
we  have  that  beautiful  variety  of  solids,  liquids,  and  airs,  which  constitutes 
our  external  nature. 

Dilatation. — A  rod  of  iron,  which,  when  cold,  will  pass  through  a  cer- 
tain opening,  and  will  lie  lengthwise  between  two  fixed  points,  when  heated, 
becomes  too  thick  and  too  long  to  do  either. — For  accurate  mensuration, 
therefore,  rods  or  chains  used  as  the  measure,  must  either  be  at  a  given 
temperature,  or  due  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  difl*erence. 

The  walls  of  a  building,  under  the  pressure  of  a  heavy  roof,  had  begun 
to  bulge  out  so  as  to  threaten  its  stability.  No  force  tried  was  sufficient 
to  restore  them  to  perpendicularity,  until  the  idea  occurred  of  using  the 
contracting  force  of  cooling  iron.  The  opposite  walls  were  then  con- 
nected by  a  number  of  iron  bars,  passing  through  both,  and  having  nuts  to 
screw  close  to  the  wall,  upon  their  projecting  ends,  of  which  bars  one- 
half  were  .heated  at  a  time,  fnz%  every  second  or  alternate  bar,  by  lamps 
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placed  under  them,  and  while  lengthened  in  consequence,  and  projecting 
farther  beyond  the  wall,  their  nuts  were  again  screwed  close  up;  so  that, 
on  cooling  and  contracting,  they  pulled  the  wall  in  a  degree  back  to  its 
place.  The  nuts  of  the  second  set  of  bars  being  then  screwed  home,  the 
other  were  again  heated,  and  advanced  the  object  as  much  as  the  first; 
and  80  on,  until  the  object  was  accomplished. 

The  iron  rim  of  a  coach  wheel,  when  heated,  goes  on  loosely  and  easily, 
but  when  afterwards  cooled,  it  binds  the  wheel  most  tightly,  giving  re- 
markable firmness  and  strengtli. 

Iron  hoops  on  masts  and  casks  are  made  to  bind  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  common  thermometer  for  measuring  degrees  of  heat,  is  a  glass 
bulb  filled  with  mercury  or  other  fluid,  and  having  a  narrow  tube  rising 
from  it,  into  which  the  fluid,  on  being  expanded  by  heat,  ascends,  and  so 
marks  the  degree. 

A  bladder  not  quite  full  of  cold  air,  on  being  heated  becomes  tense,  and 
if  weak  may  even  be  burst. 

Liquid  and  Air. — A  piece  of  gold,  lead,  pitch,  ice,  sulphur,  or  of  other 
thing,  if  suflioiently  heated,  melts  or  becomes  liquid;  each  substance,  how- 
ever^  requiring  a  different  degree  of  heat — gold  requires  5,000  degrees, 
lead  600,  ice  32,  and  so  forth;  and  if  the  heating  be  afterwards  continued, 
most  things  at  certain  higher  temperatures  suddenly  expand  again  to  many 
times  the  liquid  volume,  and  become  aeriform  fluids. 

The  conversion  of  water  into  steam  is  familiarly  known  to  alk  Qne 
pint  of  water  driven  ofl*  as  steam  from  the  boiler  of  a  low-pressure  st^^- 
engine,  fills  a  space  of  nearly  2,000  pints,  and  raises  the  piston  through 
this,  with  a  force  of  many  thousands  of  pounds:  it  immediately  after- 
wards appears  again  in  the  cold  condenser  aa  a  pint  of  water. 

Six  times  as  much  heat  is  required  to  convert  a  pint  of  water  into 
steam,  as  to  raise  it  from  an  ordinary  temperature  to  that  of  boiling;  but 
the  steam  by  occupying  nearly  2,000  times  the  space  of  the  water,  proves 
that  heat  merely  produces  a  repulsion  among  the  particles,  and  by  no 
means  fills  up  the  interstices.  The  steam  rising  from  boiling  water, 
does  not  appear  to  the  thermometer  hotter  than  the  water  itself;  and. 
hence  it  was  that  Dr.  Black,  whose  genius  shed  so  much  light  on  this 
part  of  knowledge,  gave  to  the  excess  of  beat  the  name  of  latent  heat. 

The  lateiu  heat  of  conHUon  air  is  made  sensible  in  the  match  syringe. 
In  this,  which  is  close  at  the  bottom,  the  piston  is  driven  down  quickly 
and  strongly,  so  as  to  compress  very  much  the  air  which  is  underneath 
it,  and  the  heat  then  condensed  with  the  air  is  sufficiently  intense  to 
light  a  small  piece  of  tinder  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  piston. 

Not  only  are  spirits,  aethers,  oils,  &c.  convertible,  as  water  is  into 
aeriform  fluid,  but  also  sulphur,  phosphorus,  mercury,  and  indeed  all 
the  metals  and  elementary  substances; — some  of  them,  however,  requirin|[ 
heats  of  great  intensity. 

The  varieties  of  form,  then,  in  the  bodies  on  the  face  of  this  earth-, 
may  be  considered  accidental,  as  dependent  on  the  temperature  of  the 
earth,  and  do  not  mark  the  permanent  nature  of  the  substances. 

In  the  planet  Mercury,  which  is  near  the  sun,  resin,  tallow,  wax,  and 
many  vegetable  substances  deemed  by  us  naturally  solid,  would  all  be 
Hquid,  as  oil  is  witli  us;  and  a  certain  mixture  of  tin,  zinc,  and  lead, 
which  with  ni  is  solid  at  common  temperatures,  but  malta  in  boiling 
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water,  would  there  be  always  liquid  like  our  quicksilver.  Our  water, 
oils,  and  spirits,  would  there  be  in  a  state  of  steam  or  air,  and  could  not 
be  known  as  liquids,  except  by  cooling  processes  and  compression,  such 
as  we  have  lately  learned  to  use  for  reducing  our  different  airs  to  the  form 
of  liquids. 

Again,  in  the  cold  planet  Herschel,  which  is  nineteen  times  farther 
from  the  sun  than  our  earth  is,  water,  if  it  exist,  can  be  known  only  as 
rock  crystal,  which  fire  would  have  to  melt  as  it  does  glass  with  us:  our 
oils  would  be  as  butters  or  resins,  and  quicksilver  might  be  hammered,  as 
lead  or  silver  is  with  us. 

On  our  own  earth,  near  the  equator,  common  sealing-wax  will  not 
retain  impressions;  butter  is  oil  in  the  day,  and  a  soft  solid  at  night;  and 
tallow  candles  cannot  be  used.  And  near  our  pole,  in  winter,  the  quick- 
silver from  a  broken  thermometer  is  solid  metal;  water  must  be  melted 
by  fire  for  use;  oils  are  solid,  &;c. 

To  judge  then  of  the  constitution  of  nature  aright,  we  must  always 
*  take  extended  surveys,  and  not  allow  prejudice  to  mislead  us,  as  it  did 
that  Eastern  potentate,  who  put  a  traveller  to  death  for  saying  he  had 
visited  remote  northern  countries,  where  water  was  sometimes  to  be 
seen  solid  like  crystal,  and  sometimes  white  and  fleecf ,  like  feathers.-— 
The  ancients  believed  that  there  were  just  four  elements  concerned  in 
forming  our  globe,  with  all  upon  it,  viz.  earth,  water,  air,  and  Jire. 
What  a  contrast  between  former  and  present  knowledge! 


Repulsion  without  sensible  Heat. 

As  we  stated  in  a  former  paragraph  that,  besides  general  attraction, 
under  the  names  gravitation,  cohenion,  capillary,  and  chemical  attraction, 
there  are  modifications  which  have  the  names  of  electrical  and  magnetical 
attractions;  so  we  have  now  to  remark,  that,  besides  the  general  repulsion 
of  heat  just  described,  there  are  peculiarities  which  we  call  electrical 
and  magnetical  repuhions.  Whether  these  depend  altogether  on  dif- 
ferent causes,  or  are  only  modifications  of  effect  from  the  same  cause,  we 
cannot  yet  positively  decide. 

And  it  is  a  curious  fact  connected  with  the  subject,  that  there  seems 
to  be  a  film  of  repulsion,  so  to  express  it,  covering  the. general  surfaces 
of  all  bodies,  and  preventing  their  meeting  in  absolute  contact,  even 
when  they  appear  to  the  human  eye  so  to  meet.  Were  it  not  for  this* 
things  would  be  constantly  approaching  so  closely  to  each  other,  that 
they  would  stick  or  cohere,  in  a  way  to  disturb  the  common  operations 
of  nature.  The  following  facts  illustrate  this  superficial  repulsion,  and 
the  means  which  art  uses  to  overcome  it  for  particular  purposes. 

Newton  found  that  a  ball  of  glass,  or  a  watch-glass,  laid  upon  a  flat 
surface  of  glass,  does  not  really  touch  it,  and  cannot  be  made  to  touch 
it  by  a  force  of  even  1,000  pounds  to  the  inch. 

In  like  manner,  when  glass,  stone,  porcelain,  or  indeed  almost  any 
body  is  broken,  we  cannot  make  the  parts  cohere  again  by  simply 
pushing  them  together  in  their  former  position.  Where  a  union  there- 
fore between  separate  masses  is  desired,  we  are  compelled  to  hare 
recourse  to  varioas  artifices. 
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A.  few  cases  in  which  cohesion  is  easily  afiected,  were  enumerated^ 
ai  page  34:  the  following  are  other  instances  of  a  different  kind. 

Gold  leaf  laid  upon  clean  steel,  and  then  forciUy  struck  by  a  ham- 
nier,  coheres  to  the  steel  and  gilds  it  permanently.. 

But  iron  can  be  made  to  cohere  to  iron,  only  by  rendering  both  pieces 
red  hoi  before  hammering: — the  process  is  called  welding.  Iron  and 
platinum  are  the  only  metals  that  can  be  welded. 

Tin  and  lead,  in  sheets,  pressed  together  between  the  strong  rollers 
of  a  flatting-mill,  cohere. 

The  other  metals  require  to  be  melted  before  the  superficial  repulsion 
gives  way  so  as  to  allow  separate  quantities  to  cohere  or  run  into  one 
mass.    It  is  thus,  for  instance,  that  gold,  silver,  lead,  Ac.  are  treated. 

In  many  cases  the  substances  are  not  such  as  can  be  melted  (wood. 
or  marble,  for  instance,)  and  then  it  is  necessary  to  use  some  sort  glue 
or  cement.    Cements  inusi  have  strong  attraction  for  both  substioces, 
and,  when  dry  or  cool,  must  be  tenacious  in  themselves;  solder,  paste^ 
common  glue,  mortar,  6&c.  are  the  principal  substances  oif  this  kiaid. 

**  Certain  modifitationa  of  aitraction  produce  the  subordinate  stateSj^ 
called  crystal^  porous^  dense,  4'<^*"     (Read  the  Analysis,  page  20.) 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  attraction,  in  causing  the  atoms. 
to  cohere  so  as  to  form  solid  masses,  seems  not  to  act  equally  all  around 
each  atom,  but  between  certain  sides  or  parts  of  one,  and  corresponding 
parts  of  the  adjoining  one;  so  that  when  atoms  are  allowed  to  cohere, 
according  to  their  natual  tendencies,  they  always  assume  a  certain  regular 
arrangement  and  form,  which  we  call  crystalline.  Because  in  this  cir« 
cnmstance  they  seem  to  resemble  magnets,  which  attract  each  other  only 
by  their  poles;  the  fact  has  been  called  the  polarity  of  atoms.  It  is  the 
cause  of  several  of  the  peculiarities  above  enumerated,  as  elasticity,  &c,, 

'*  Cryitalization,^^  is  exemplified  in  the  following  particulars: 

Water  beginning  to  freeze,  shoots  delicate  needles  across  the  surface;, 
these  thicken  and  interweave  until  the  whole  mass  has  become  solid, 
but  the  crystalline  arrangement  always  remains.  In  most  substances, 
this  arrangement  is  remarkably  proved,  by  the  forms  of  the  surfaces  left, 
when  the  mass  is  broken. 

Moisture  freezing  on  the  window-pane  in  winter,  exliibits  a  beautiful 
variety  of  aborescence. 

A  nake  of  snow,  viewed  in  the  microscope^  is  seen  to  be  as  symmetri- 
cally formed  as  a  fern  leaf  or  a  swanks  feather. 

If  a  piece  of  copper  be  thrown  into  a  soluiion  of  silver  in  nitric  acid,  it^ 
it  preferred  by  the  acid  to  the  silver,  and  i9  dissolved  accordingly:  the 
silver  in  the  mean  time,  during  its  precipitation  or  separation,  assumes  the 
Ibrm  of  a  singularly  beautiful  shrub  or  tree,  resting  on  the  remaining  cop- 
per as  its  root.     This  appearance  is  called  the  arbor  Diana. 

Any  metal  which  has  been  melted,  when  allowed  to  cool  again,  slowly, 
and  at  rest,  becomes  solid  first  on  the  outside  of  the  mass.  If,  before  the 
cooling  be  completed,  the  remaininir  liquid  be  poured  from  within,  a  curi-; 
008  internal  crystalline  structure,  like  grotto  work,  is  seen.  What  is  called 
the  grain  of  a  metal  is  the  result  of  this  crystallization. 

Salt{>etret  glauber  salt,  copperas  (to  use  popular  names,)  or  any  other 
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of  tlie  many  neutral  salts*  being  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  water  being 
then  allowed  slowly  to  evaporate,  reappears  in  beautiftil  regular  crystals, 
each  salt  having  its  peculiar  forms,  bounded  by  perfectly  plane  and 
polished  surfaces.  If  any  such  crystal  be  broken  in  any  part,  the  broken 
surface  appears  to  the  microscope  as  if  regular  layers  of  particles  had  been 
disturbed  (as  we  see  on  a  larger  scale  in  a  broken  stack  of  bricks,  or  broken 
pile  of  shot  in  a  battery  vara,)  and  the  defect  of  the  crystal  will  be  exactly 
filled  up  by  replacing  it  m  the  evaporating  solution — proving  that  the  ulti- 
mate particles  are  all  of  the  same  size. 

All  the  precious  stones  are  crystals,  and  can  be  well'  cut  only  parallel  to 
their  natural  faces. 

The  basaltic  pillara  of  the  Giants  Causeway  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  Ue 
of  Staffa,  which  appeara  like  a  garden  supported  on  magnificent  columns 
in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  are  natural  crystalline  arrangements  of  particles, 
equalling  in  regularity  and  beauty  any  human  work,  and  in  grandeur  so 
far  surpassing  even  the  Egyptian  pyramids,  that  superatitious  conjecture 
naturally  supposed  them  the  work  of  giant  architects. 

It  would  be  endless  to  go  on  enumerating  crystalline  masses,  for  nature's 
forms  generally,  in  the  inanimate  creation,  as  well  as  in  organized  bodies, 
are  regular  and  symmetrical;  and  what  we  see  on  earth  of  broken  conti- 
nents, and  islands,  and  rocks,  and  wild  alpine  scenery,  are  the  efiTects  of 
subsequent  convulsions,  which  have  deranged  a  primitive  and  natural 
order. 

Much  ingenuity  has  been  employed  to  account  for  tlie  specific  forms 
which  different  crystalline  bodies  assume;  but  the  subject  is  not  yet  reduced 
to  a  state  fitting  it  to  be  a  part  of  this  elementary  study.  A  familiarity 
with  the  various  figures,  which  the  exact  science  of  meaattres  treats  of,  is 
required  in  the  person  who  expects  to  pursue  it  with  pleasure  or  advan- 
tage. The  facts  are  extremely  curious,  and  the  scientific  investigation  of 
them  may  ultimately  give  important  information  respecting  the  intimate 
constitution  of  material  nature. 

**  PoroMS."— The  crossing  of  the  constituent  crystalline  needles  or 
plates  in  bodies,  causes  them  to  be  porous  or  full  of  small  vacant  spaces. 
In  some  cases  these  are  visible  to  the  eye,  in  many  more  cases,  they  are 
visible  to  the  microscope,  and  in  all,  they  are  to  be  proved  in  some  way. 

Owing  to  the  porosity  arising  from  the  new  arrangement  of  atoms  of 
solidifying,  water  and  a  very  few  other  substances  become  more  bulky  in 
the  change  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state.  Water  then  dilates  with 
such  force,  as  to  burst  the  strongest  vessels  which  art  can  provide,  and  in 
winter  to  split  even  rocks,  where  it  has  been  retained  in  their  crevices;— 
freezing  water  thus  curiously  producing  efl*ects  which  s'urpass  those  of 
exploding  gunpowder.  This  agency  of  water  contributes  to  the  gradual 
breaking  down  of  our  alpine  summits,  and  the  falling  of  their  destructive 
fra&:ments  into  the  vallies. 

The  stone  called  hydrophane  (agate)  is  opaque,  until  dipped  into  water, 
when  it  absorbs  into  its  pores  one-sixth  of  its  weight  of  the  water,  and 
afterwards  gives  passage  to  light. 

Into  crystallized  sugar,  and  various  stones,  much  water  will  enter  with- 
out increasing  the  bulk. 

A  kind  of  sandstone,  suitably  shaped,  forms  an  excellent  filter  or  strainer 
for  water. 

Pressure  will  force  water  through  the  pores  of  the  most  solid  gold:— 
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as  waf  leen  in  the  lamoas  Fbrentine  experiment,  where  a  hoDow,  thick* 
golden  ballt  being  filled  with  water  and  aqueezed,  to  try  the  compreeai* 
bility  of  water,  was  found  to  pen pire  all  over. 

The  example  of  porosity  in  animal  and  vegetable  bodies  are,  however,  the 
most  remarkable. 

Bone  is  a  tissue  of  cells  and  partitions,  as  little  solid  as  a  heap  of  empty 
packing-boxes. 

Wo^  is  a  congeries  of  parallel  tubes,  like  bundles  of  organ  pipes.— It 
has  lately  been  propo^  to  prepare  wood  for  certain  purposes,  as  for 
leaking  the  great  wooden  pins  or  nails  used  in  sbtp-building,  by  squeezing 
it  to  half  its  lateral  bulk  between  very  strong  rollers,  and  thus  making  its 
density  approach  to  that  of  metal. 

A  piece  of  wood  sunk  to  a  great  depth  in  the  ocean,  and  evpimed  to  the 
pressare  there,  has  its  pores  soon  filled  with  water,  and  becomes  neatly  as 
heavy  as  stone.  Thus  it  was  with  the  boat  of  a  whale-fishing  ship,  wnich 
had  been  dragged  far  under  water  by  a  whale,  and  which,  on  being 
afterwards  drawn  up,  was  supposed  by  the  crew  to  be  bringing  a  piece  of 
rock  with  it. 

A  piece  of  cork  in  a  strong  close  glass  vessel  nearly  full  of  water,  may 
be  seen  floating  at  the  top;  but  if  more  water  be  then  forcibly  pumped  into 
the  vessel,  the  cork  will  be  squeezed  and  reduced  in  size,  until  at  last  it 
becomes  heavier  than  water  and  sinks.  On  water  being  afterwards  allowed  to 
escape,  the  cork  will  resume  its  bulk  and  will  rise.  A  cork  sunk  200  feet 
under  water,  will  never  rise  again  of  itself. 

A  bottle  of  fresh  water,  corked  and  let  down  thirty  or  forty  feet  into  the 
sea,  often  comes  up  again  with  the  water  saltish,  although  the  cork  be  still 
in  its  place:  the  explanation  being,  that  the  cork,  when  far  down,  is  sa 
squeezed  as  to  allow  the  water  to  pass  in  or  out  by  its  sides,  but  on  rising 
resumes  its  former  size. 

*'  Density C^  or  the  quantity  of  atoms  which  exist  in  a  given  space,  is  very 
difierent  in  different  substances. 

A  cubic  inch  of  lead  is  forty  times  heavier  than  the  same  bulk  of  cork. 
Mercury  is  nearly  fourteen  times  heavier  than  an  equal  bulk  of  water. 

The  density  must  depend  on,  first,  the  size  or  weight  of  the  individual 
atoms;  secondly,  the  degree  of  porosity  just  now  explained;  and  thirdly, 
the  proximity  of  the  atoms  in  the  more  solid  parts  which  stand  between 
the  pores. 

From  many  circumstances  it  appears,  that  the  atoms  even  of  the  most 
solid  bodies  are  no  where  in  actual  contact,  but  are  retained  in  their  places 
by  a  balance  between  attraction  and  repulsion — tiius, 

A  body  dilates  or  contracts,  according  as  heat  is  added  to  or  taken  away 
from  it. 

A  weight  placed  on  any  upright  rod  or  pillar,  shortens  it  and  lessens  its 
bulk,  and  if  suspended  from  the  bottom,  lengthens  it  and  increases  its  bulk, — 
the  rod  in  both  cases  returning  to  its  former  dimensions  when  the  weight 
is  removed. 

When  a  plank  or  rod  is  bent,  the  atoms  on  the  concave  side  are  for  the 
time  approzimatedf  and  those  on  the  conicex  side  are  drawn,  more  apart. 
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It  is  remarkable  in  solid  bodies,  not  only  how  precisely  the  balance  be- 
tween attraction  and.  repulsion  determines  the  relatiie  position  of  the  parti- 
cles, bat  also  how  strongly;  for  any  farther  separation-  of  the  particles  is 
resisted  by  all  the  foice  which  we  call  the  tenacity  or  cohesion  of  the  sub- 
stance, and  any  nearer  approach  by.  all  the  force  which  we.  call  the  hard- 
ness or  incompressibility. 

Tin  and  copper  when  melted  together  to  form  bronze,  occupy  less  space 
by  one-fifteenth  than  when-  separate:  proving  that  the  atoms  of  the  one 
are  partially  received  into  what  were  vacant  spaces  in  the  other.  A>  simi- 
lar condensation  is  observed  in  many  other  mixtures.  A  pound  of  water 
and  a  pound  of  salt,  when  mixedt  form  two  pounds  of  brine^  but  which 
has  much  less  bulk  than  the  ingredients  apart.  So  also  of  a  pound  of 
sugar  dissolved  in  a  pound  of  waten 

\Vater,  and  liquids  generally,  resist  compression  very  poweri«iUy,  but 
yield  enough  to  show  that  the  particles  are  not  in  contact.  It  is  found 
that  at  1,000  fathoms  down  in  the  sea  the  water  is  compressed  by  the 
superincumbent  water  so  as  to  have  bulk  about  a  hundredth  part  less  than 
it  would  have  at  the  surface. 

In  aeriform  masses  the  atoms  are  very  distant,  and  hence  the  masses 
are  more  easily  compressed.  A  pint  of  water  on  assuming  the  aeriform 
state,  in  which  .it  is  called  steam,  under  ordinary  pressure,  acquires  nearly 
2,000.  times  its  former  bulk.  A  hundred  pints  of -Common  air  may  be 
compressed  into  a  pint  vessel,  as  in  the  chamber  of  an  air-gun ;  and  if  the 
pressure  be  much  farther  increased,  the  atoms  w4ll  at  last  collapse  and 
form  a  liquid.  The  heat  which  was  contained  in  such  air,  and  gave  it  its 
form,  is  squeezed  out  in  this  operation,  and  becomes  sensible  all  around. 

From  these  proofs  of  the  non-contact  of  the  atoms,  even  in  the  most 
solid  parts  of  bodies ;  from  the  very  great  spaee  obviously  occupied  by 
pores— fthe  mass  often  having  no  more  solidity  than  a  heap  of  empty  boxes, 
of  which  the  apparently  solid. parts,  may  still  be  as  porous  in  a  second 
degree,  and  so  on ;  and  from  the  great  readiness  with  which  light  passes 
in  all  directions  through  dense  bodies  like  glass,  rock  crystal,  diamond, 
Sic.n  it  has  been  argued  that  there  is  so  exceedingly  liittle  of  really  solid 
matter,  even  in  the  densest  mass,  that  the  whole  world,  if  the  atoms  could 
be  brought  into  absolute  contact,  might  be  received  into  a  nut-shell.  We 
have  as  yet  no  means  of  determining  exactly  whet  relation  this  idea  has 
to  truth. 

The  comparative  ti^etgA/f  o(  eqtiat  bulks  of  different  bodies  are  called  their 
specific  gravitUs, 

In  thus  comparing  bodies,  it  was  necessary  to  choose  a  standard;  and 
water,  as  being  the  substance  most  easily  procurable  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places,  has  been  generally  adopted. 

The  metal  called  platinum,  the  heaviest  of  known  substances,  is  about 
twenty-two  times  as  heavy  as  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  and  is  therefore  said 
to  have  specific  gravity  of  22 — gold  is  nineteen  times  as  heavy — mercury 
thirteen  and  a  half-*lead  eleven — iron  eight  and  a  half — copper  eight — 
common  stones  about  two  and  a  half — woods  from  a  half  to  one  and  a 
half— cork  one  quarter,  &c. 

^  JSardness^*  IB  not  proponioned,. as  might  be  expected^  to  the  density  of 
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the  different  bodies,  bot  to  the  polarity  of  the  atoms  in  them,  that  is,  to 
the  force  with  which  the  atoms  hold  their  places  in  some  particular 
arrangement* 

Hardness  is  measnred  generally  by  the  circumstance  of  one  body  being 
capable  of  scratching  another. — It  is  here  worthy  of  notice,  however,  that 
the  powder  or  dust  of  a  softer  body  will  often,  through  an  effect  of 
motion  to  be  described  below,  aid  in  wearing  down  or  polishing  one  that 
is  harder. 

Gold  though  soft  is  four  times  heavier  than  the  hard  diamond;  and 
mercury,  which  is  fluid,  is  nearly  twice  as  dense  as  the  hardest  steeL 

Diamond  is  the  hardest  of  known  substances.  It  cuts  or  scratches  every 
other  body,  and  is  generally  polished  by  means  of  its  own  dust. 

Giaaa-cntters  use  a  point  of  diamond  as  a  glass-knife  for  dividing  and 
shaping  their  panes. 

Common  flint  also  cuts  glass,  as  is  proved  by  the  frequent  scribblings  on 
windows. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  preparation  of  iron,  called  steel,  may  either  be 
soft  like  pure  iron,  or  from  being  heated  and  suddenly  cooled,  in  the 
process  called  tempering,  may  become  nearly  as  hard  as  diamond.  The 
discovery  of  this  fact  is  perhaps  second  in  importance  to  few  discoveries 
which  man  has  made;  for  it  has  given  him  all  the  edge-tools  and  cutting 
instruments  by  which  he  now  moulds  every  other  substance  to  his  wishes. 
A  savage  will  work  for  twelve  months,  with  flre  and  sharp  stones,  to  fell  a 
great  tree,  and  to  give  it  the  shape  of  a  canoe;  where  a  modem  carpenter, 
with  his  tools,  could  accomplish  the  object  in  a  day  or  two. 

The  project  has  lately  been  realized  of  engraving  on  plates  of  soft  steel 
instead  of  copper,  and  afterwards  tempering  the  steel  to  such  hardness, 
that  it  may  be  used  as  a  type  or  die  to  make  its  impression,  not  on  paper, 
but  on  other  plates  of  soft  steel,  or  of  copper;  each  of  which  is  then  equal 
in  value  to  an  original  and  distinct  engraving.  By  this  means  the 
beautiful  productions  of  art,  instead  of  being  limited  to  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  copies  and  of  persons,  may  be  multiplied  almost  to 
infinity,  becoming  the  cheap  delight  of  all. 

**  EltuiieUy^*  is  present  in  a  mass  when  the  atoms,  cohering  in  a  particular 
arrangement  only,  yield  however,  to  a  certain  extent,  when  force  is 
applied,  but  move  back  or  regain  their  natural  positions  on  the  force 
being  withdrawn. 

Elastic  bodies  vary  much  as  to  the  extent  to  which  they  yield  without 
breaking,  and  as  to  the  degree  of  perfection  with  which,  after  the  bending, 
or  displacement  of  atoms,  they  regain  their  former  state.  India  rubber  is 
extensively  elastic,  for  it  yields  far;  but  it  is  not  perfectly  elastic,  for  when 
stretched  much  or  often,  it  becomes  permanently  elongated.  Glass,  again, 
is  perfectly  elastic,  for  it  will  retain  no  permanent  bend;  but,  unless  in 
very  thin  plates  indeed,  or  in  fine  threads,  it  will  not  bend  far  without 
breaking. 

All  hard  bodies  are  elastic,  as  steel,  glass,  ivory,  &g.,  and  many  soft 
ones,  as  caontchonc,  silk,  a  harp  string,  &c.  The  aeriform  bodies  are  all 
perfectly  dastic,  as  is  rudely  seen  in  a  bladder  filled  with  air,  when 
iqneexed,  and  allowed  to  expand  again;  and  they  will  change  volume 
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MBTALS. 


Cttst  Steel    . 

134  lbs. 

Best  wrought  iron 

70 

Cast  iron 

10 

Copper 

19 

Platinum 

16 

Silver  •        •        .        . 

11 

Gold    .        .        .        . 

9 

Tin      ...        . 

5 

Lead    . 

2 

WOODS. 

i 

Teak    . 

13 

Oak      . 

.       12 

Beech  . 

.       12  1-2 

Ash      .        .        . 

14 

Deal     . 

.       11 

% 


Iron,  compared  in  this  way,  is  five  or  six  times  stronger  than  oak. 

SHel  wire  will  support  about  39,000  feet,  that  is,  7  1-2  miles,  of  its  own 
length. 

Certain  animal  substances  have  great  tenacity;  as — the  silk-worm's 
thread,  which  is  our  strongest  connecting  or  sewing  material,  and  has  such 
flexibility  united  with  its  strength — the  ligaments  and  tendons  of  the  animal 
body,  possessing  at  once  such  admirable  strength,  elasticity,  and  pliancy: 
these,  when  dried,  tnd  otherwise  prepared,  constituted  the  tough  bow- 
strings of  our  remote  fore-fathers— the  hair  or  wool  of  animals,  twisted, 
into  threads,  and  worked  into  strong  and  beautiful  textures  of  the  loorn^- 
strips  of  animal  intestine  prepared  and  twisted,  forming  the  cords  of  harp 
and  violin,  and  in  strength^and  uniformity  rivalling  the  steel  wires  of  keyed 
instruments. 

The  gradual  discovery  of  substances  possessed  of  strong  tenacity,  and 
which  man  could  yet  easily  mould  to  his  purposes,  has  been  of  great  im- 
portance to  his  progress  in  the  arts  of  life.  The  place  of  the  hempen 
cordage  of  European  navies  is  still  held  in  China  by  twisted  tenes  and 
strips  of  bamboo;  and  even  the  hempen  cable  of  Europe,  so  great^aa  im- 
provement on  former  usage,  is  now  rapidly  giving  way  to  the  more  com- 
plete and  commodious  security  of  the  iron  chain — of  which  the  material 
to  our  remote  ancestors  existed  only  as  a  useless  stone  or  earth.  And 
what  a  magnificent  spectacle  is  it,  at  the  present  day,  to  behold  chains 
of  tough  iron  stretched  high  across  a  channel  of  the  ocean,  as  at  the 
Menai  Strait,  between  Anglesea  and  England,  and  supporting  there  an 
admirable  bridge-road  of  safety  along  which  crowded  processions  may 
pour,  regardless  of  the  deep  below,  or  of  the  sttorm;  while  under  it,  ships 
with  full  sails  spread  pursue  their  course,  nnmolesting  and  unmolested! 
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APPENDIX 


TO    PART     L— SECTION    I. 


BY  THE  AMERICAN  EDITOR. 


If  the  reader  has  studied  the  preceding  section  with  attention  he  is  pre- 
pared to  anderstand  the  following  propositions. 

Prop.  1  .—Matter  is  endowed  with  properties. 

Pri^.  2. — The  properties  of  matter  are  distinguishahle  into  two  classes, 
first  those  which  are  general  or  belong  to  all  kinds  of  matter,  and  second 
those  which  are  peculiar  or  belong  only^to  particular  kinds  of  matter. 

Prop.  3. — The  general  properties  of  matter  are  indestructibility  {p. 
29;)  extension  or  the  property  of  occupying  a  portion  of  space  {p.  31;) 
divisibility  {p.  30;)  impenetrability  [p.  31;)  and  inertia  (p.  51.) 

Prop.  4.»-Every  particle  of  malter,  and  also  all  masses,  have  a  mutual 
aiiraeiion  for  one  another,  or  endeavour  to  get  near  each  other;  and  this 
attraction  is  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  distances. 

Attractions  may  be  primarily  distributed  into  two  classes;  one  consist- 
ing of  those  which  exist  between  the  molecules  or  constituent  parts  of 
bodies,  and  the  other  between  the  bodies  themselves.  The  former  are 
called  molecular  or  atomic  attractions,  the  latter  gravitation:  {p.  34)  of  the 
former  there  are  several  varieties,  1st,  cohesion  {p,  34;)  when  this  variety 
of  molecular  attraction  is  exhibited  by  liquids  pervading  the  interstices  of 
poroos  bodies,  ascending  in  crevices  or  in  the  pores  of  small  tubes,  it  is 
called  capillary  attraction,  {p.  35.)  The  other  varieties  of  molecular  attrac- 
tions are  affinity  or  chemical  attraction  {p.  36,)  and  electric  and  magnetic 
attraction,  {p.  38.) 

Prop.  5. — ^Attraction  tf  gravitation,  or  that  force  by  which  all  the  masses 
of  matter  tend  towards  each  other,  is  exerted  at  all  distances. 

Prop,  6.— Attraction  of  cohesion  acts  only  within  certain  limits,  and 
where  its  sphere  of  attraction  ends,  a  reptdsive  force  begins. 
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Prop.  7.— Repulsion  except  when  dependent  on  electricity  or  magnet- 
ism, is  owing  to  the  presence  of  heat,  which  latter  pervades  all  matter. 

Prop,  8. — The  particles  of  matter  are  more  or  less  close,  according  to 
the  qoantity  of  heat  among  them;  but  they  are  never  in  actual  contact 
(/>.  38—39,)  and  hence  porosity  is  usually  considered  as  one  of  the  pro- 
perties of  matter. 

Prop.  9. — The  peculiar  properties  of  matter  are  density  {p,  43,)  hard- 
ness {p.  44,)  elasticity  {p.  45,)  brittleness  (d.  46,)  malleability  {p.  46,) 
ductility  {p.  47,)  pliability  (p.  4Ti)  tenacity,  (p.  47,)  &c. 


.* 
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SECTION  IL— THE  MOTION  OR  PHENOMENA  OF 

THE  UNIVERSE,* 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  SECTION. 

The  hodiet  or  massei  composing  the  univerge  may  be  at  re$t  or  in  motion^  and 
to  change  any  preient  state,  force  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  the  body 
and  to  the  degree  of  change,  is  equally  required^  whether  to  gtve  motion,  to 
take  it  away,  or  to  bend  it:^Ht  truth  expressed  by  saying  that  matter  has 
niSRTiA,  or  figuratively,  a  stubbornness.  Uniform  straight  motion,  then,  is 
as  naturally  permanent  as  rest.  And  the  motion  in  any  body,  measured  by 
its  veioeity,  quantity  of  matter,  and  direction,  is  the  measure  of  the  amount 
and  dkedlion  ofanu  single  force,  or  of  the  result  of  any  combination  of  forces^ 
whitA  has  produced  it^  as  <dso  of  the  force  or  momentum  which  the  body  can 
exhibit  again  when  opposed  or  made  to  act  itself  as  a  cause  of  some  new 
motion. 

The  great  forces  of  nature,  referred  to  by  the  two  words  attraction  anJRSPVL- 
sfoif,  acting  upon  inert  matter,  produce  the  equable,  accelerated,  retarded, 
and  bent  motions  which  constitute  the  great  phenomena  of  the  universe j-^^ 
Tides,  currents,  winds*  falling  bodies,  <^c.  exemplify  attraction. — Explosion, 
steam  collision,  <f>c.  exemplify  repulsion.  And  as  in  every  case  of  attraction 
or  repulsion  two  masses  at  least  must  be  concerned,  there  is  no  motion  or  action 
in  the  Universe,  without  an  equal  and  opposite  motion  or  re-action. 


"  mtion,'' 

Is  the  term  applied  to  the  phenomenon  of  the  changing  of  place  aaong 
bodies. 

Were  there  no  motion  in  the  universjB  it  would  be  dead.  It  would  be 
without  the  rising  or  setting  sun,  or  river-flow,  or  moving  winds,  or  sound, 
or  light,  or  animal  existence. 

To  understand  the  nature  and  laws  of  the  motions  or  changes  which  are 
going  on  around  him,  is  to  man  of  the  greatest  importance,  aa  it  enables 
him  to  adapt  his  actions  to  what  is  coming  in  futurity,  and  often  to  inter- 
fere so  as  to  control  futurity,  for  his  special  purposes. 

Motion,  in  any  particular  case,  is  described  by  referring  to  certain 
objects  to  mark  place,  and  to  some  other  motion  chosen  as  a  standard  of 
velocity. — A  man  sitting  on  the  deck  of  a  sailing  ship,  has  common  motion 
with  the  ship:  if  walking  on  the  deck,  he  has  relative  motion  to  the  ship: 
but  if  be  be  walking  towards  the  stem,  just  as  fast  as  the  ship  advances, 
he  is  at  rest  relatively  to  the  bottom  or  shora.  A  ship  sailing  against  the 
tide,  just  as  fast  as  the  tide  runs,  is  as  much  at  rest  relatively  both  to  the 
earth  and  water,  as  if  she  were  at  anchor.  Absolute  motion  is  that  which 
is  relative  to  the  whole  universe,  or  rather  to  the  space  in  which  the  uni- 
verse exists.  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  such:  for  although  we 
know  how  fast  our  globe  whirls  upon  its  axis  and  wheels  round  the  sun, 
we  have  no  measure  of  the  motion  of  the  sun  himself — ^revolving  possibly 

*  Hie  reader  ibonld  bens  re-pehiae  the  title  and  analysis  at  page  99. 
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round  some  more  distant  centre,  but  almost  certainly  having  a  progress  in 
space,  and  carrying  all  the  planets  along  with  him* 

Motion  is  called  nqndf  as  that  of  lightning — «/oto,  as  that  of  the  son-dial 
shadow:  both  terms  having  reference  to  the  ordinary  intermediate  velo- 
cities observed  upon  earth.  It  is  called  straight^  or  rectUineal^  in  the 
apparent  path  of  a  falling  body— 6en/,  or  ctirvt/tnear,  in  the  track  of  a  body 
thrown  obliquely — accelerated,  in  a  stone  falling  to  the  earth — retarded,  in 
the  stone  thrown  upwards  while  rising  to  the  point  where  it  stops  before 
again  descending. 

**  Owing  to  the  inertia  of  bodies,  force  is  equally  required  to  impart 
motion  and  to  take  it  away,^^    (Read  again  the  last  analysis.) 

If  a  man  put  his  hand  to  fiie  crank  of  a  heavy  fly-wheel  or  grindstone, 
to  turn  it,  he  experiences  a  certain  resistance,  which  however,  gradually 
yields  to  his  effort,  and  he  leaves  the  wheel  whirling  with  velocity  pro- 
portioned to  the  eflbrt.  If  he  then  put  out  his  hand  again  to  stop  the 
wheel,  he  experiences  an  opposite  but  similar  resistance,  which  however, 
as  before,  gradually  yields  and  he  brings  the  wheel  to  rest.  In  the  second 
case  the  effort  required  of  him  is  less  than  in  the  first,  by  reason  of  the 
friction  of  the  turning  -axle,  and  the  resistance  of  the  air  in  which  the 
wheel  moves, — obstructions  which,  when  he  was  giving  motion,  opposed 
him,  but  when  taking  it  away  assisted  him.  That  these  obstructions  cause 
the  whole  difference  in  such  a  case,  and  that  they  are  the  great  reasons  why 
all  ordinary  motions  on  earth  seem  to  tend  of  themselves  to  cease,  will 
be  shown  in  subsequent  pages.  It  is  the  resistance  overcome  in 
moving  the  wheel  or  in  stopping  it,  and  occasioning  an  expenditure  of 
force  proportional  to  the  mass  and  to  the  degree  of  change  of  state, 
which  is  called  the  inertia  of  the  mass,  or  the  vis  inerliss,  and  some- 
timil,  to  help  the  conception  of  the  student,  the  stubbornness,  sluggish' 
ness,  or  inactivity;  but  no  one  of  these  words  can  originally  suggest  to 
the  mind  all  that  is  intended  tQ^;be  conveyed. 

An  exact  measure  of  the  amount  of  inertia  is  contained  in  the  familiar 
fact,  that  a  body  let  fall  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  falls  rather  more 
than  16  feet  in  the  first  second  of  time,— >the  well  known  weight  of  the 
body,  or  force  of  terrestrial  attraction  acting  upon  it  for  one  second,  be- 
ing just  sufiicient  to  overcome  its  inertia  to  the  extent  stated.  Were 
the  inertia  of  matter  only  half  of  what  it  is,  a  body  near  the  earth 
would  fall  32  feet  in  the  second,  instead  of  16,  as  it  equally  would,  if 
with  present  inertia,  the  attraction  of  the  earth  were  doubled.  And  were 
there  no  inertia,  it  would  fall  or  pass  through  any  height,  however  great, 
in  one  instant.  As  the  amount  of  inertia  thus  determines  the  amount 
of  other  force  required  to  give  motion  to  a  mass,  so  does  it  determine 
the  amount  of  force  required  to  destroy  motion  in  a  mass.  A  heavy 
cannon-ball,  if  wanting  inertia,  might  be  despatched  with  the  speed  of 
lightning  by  the  slightest  force,  but  then  the  stiffness  of  a  stalk  of  corn 
would  sufiice  to  arrest  it;  and  while  the  ball,  with  the  inertia  now  ex- 
isting, takes  the  force  of  pounds  of  gunpowder  to  give  it  its  usual  mo- 
tion, it  may  not  be  stopped,  even  by  the  cohesion  of  a  block  of  granite, 
which  accordingly  it  shivers  to  pieces.  The  numerous  examples  now 
to  follow  will  prove  the  immense  importance  of  inertia  in  the  general 
operations  of  nature. 
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When  the-  satl«  of  a  ship  are  first  spread  to  receive  the  force  or  im« 
polne  of  the  wind^  the  vessel  does  not  acquire  her  full  speed  at  once,  but 
slowly,  a»  the  continuing  force  gradually  overcomes  the  inertia  of  her 
mass.  When  the  sails  are  afterwards  taken  in,  she  does  not  lose  her 
motion  at  once,  but  slowly  again,  as  the  continued  resisting  force  of  the 
water  destroys  it 

Horses  must  make  a  greater  effort  at  first  to  put  a  carriag^in  motion, 
than  to  maintain  the  motion  afterwards.  And  a  strong  efibrt  is  required 
to  stop  a  moving  carriage.  When  a  carriage,  of  which  the  body  hangs 
from  springs,  is  first  moved,  the  body  appears  to  fall  back,,  and  a  person 
within  seems  to  be  suddenly  forced  against  the  back  cushion*.  When  thf 
carnage  is  stopped  again,  the  body  swings  forward,  and  if  the  stoppage 
be  very  sudden,  a  careless  passenger  may  unwittingly  pop  his  head 
through  a  front  glass.  These  particulars  prove  the  inertia,  first  of  rest, 
and  secondly  of  motion. 

A  man  standing  carelessly  at  the  stem  of  a  boat,  when  the  boat  be- 
gins to  move,  falls  into  the  water  behind;  because  his  feet  are  pulled 
fi>rward,  while  the  inertia  of  his  body  keeps  it  where  it  was,  and  there- 
fore behind  its  support  The  stopping  of  a  boat,  again,  illustrates  the 
opposite  inertia  of  motion,  by  the  man's  falling  forward. 

An  awkward  rider  oa  horseback  may  be  left  behind,  when  his  horse 
starts  forward  suddenly;  or  may  be  thrown  off  on  one  side  by  the  horse 
starting  to  the  other.  A  horse  at  speed,  stopping  suddenly,  often  sends 
his  cavalier  over  his  ears— las  was  mortify ingly  experienced  by  a  cox- 
comb, who,  on  an  old  cavalry  horse,  chose  to  canter  along  a  foot-path, 
to  the  annoyance  of  the  company,  and  whose  horse,  on  hearing  the 
word  halt  loudly  addressed  to  it  by  a  waggish  officer  of  the  regiment, 
who  happened  to  be  there  and  to  recognise  it,  suddenly  stood,  and  g^ 
rid  of  its  load.  The  mind  or  will  of  the  beau  had  sinned  against  tne 
law  of  propriety,  but  his  body  very  perfectly  obeyed  the  laws  of  inertia 
and  gravity,  by  shooting  forward  in  a  parabolic  curve  to  tlie  earth. 

A  young  man  not  yet  accustomed  to  tlie  whip,  drove  his  phaeton 
against  a  heavy  coach  on  the  road,  and  then  to  his  father  foolishly  ex- 
cused his  awkwardness,  in  a  way  which  led  to  a  prosecution  of  the 
coachman  for  furious  driving.  At  the  trial,  the  youth  and  his  servant 
both  deposed,  that  tlie  shock  of  the  coach  was  such  as  to  throw 
them  over  their  horses'  heads,  and  thus  lost  the  cause,  by  unconsciously 
proving,  that  the  faulty  velocity  was  their  own. 

A  man  jumping  from  a  carriage  at  speed,  is  in  great  danger  of  fall- 
ing forward,  when  his  feet  reach  the  ground;  for  his  body  has  as  much 
forward  velocity,  as  if  he  had  been  running  with  the  speed  of,  the  car- 
riage; and  unless,  he  advance  his  feet  like  a  running  man,  to.  support 
his  advancing  body,  he  must  as  certainly  be  dashed  to  the  ground,  as 
a  runner  whose  feet  are  suddenly  arrested.  A  man.  racing  who  receives 
a  signal  to  stop,  and  a  man  jumping  from  a  flying  vehicle,  most  check 
their  motion  nearly  in  the  same  way. 

A  person  wishing  to  leap  over  a  ditch  or  chasm,  first  makes  a  run, 
that  the  motion  thereby  acquired  may  help  him  over.  A  standing  leap 
falls  much  short  of  a  running  one. 

An  African  traveller  saw  himself  pursued  by  a  tiger,  from  which  he  could 
not  escape  by  runnipg;  but  perceiving  that  the  animal  was  watching  aa 
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opportunity  to  seize  him  by  its  usnal  spring  or  leap,  he  artfally  led  it 
to  where  the  plain  terminated  in  a  precipice  hidden  by  brush-wood,  and  he 
had  just  time  to  transfer  his  hat  and  cloak  to  a  bush,  and  to  retreat  a 
few  paces,  when  the  tiger  sprung  upon  the  bush,  and  by  the  motal 
inertia  of  its  body,  was  carried  over  the  precipice,  and  destroyed. 

From  a  glass  of  water  suddenly  pushed  forward  on  a  table,  the  water 
is  spilt  or  left  behind;  but  if  the  glass  be  already  in  motion,  as  when  carried 
by  a  person  walking,  and  if  it  then  be  suddenly  stopped  by  coming  against 
an  impediment,  the  water  is  thrown  or  spilt  forwaid. 

A  servant  carrying  a  tray  of  glasses  or  china  iQ  the  dark,  and  coming 
suddenly  against  an  obstacle,  hears  all  his  freight  slipping  forward  and 
crashing  at  his  feel:  and  a  too  hurried  departure  with  such  a  load  causes 
equal  destruction,  on  the  opposite  side. 

The  actions  of  beating  a  coat  or  a  carpet  with  a  cane,  to  expel  the  dust; 
of  shaking  the  snow  from  one's  shoes,  by  kicking  against  a  door-post;  of 
cleaning  a  dusty  book  by  knocking  it  against  a  table,  or  shutting  it  violently 
—all  illustrate  the  same  principle. 

If  a  guinea  be  laid  on  a  cara  which  is  already  balanced  on  the  point  of 
the  finger,  a  smart  fillip  or  blow  to  the  edge  of  the  card  will  cause  it  to 
dart  off,  but  the  guinea,  owing  to  its  inertia,  will  remain  resting  on  the 
finger, — its  inertia  being  greater  than  the  friction  on  it  of  the  cara  passing 
from  underneath  it. 

When  we  desire  a  person,  with  suspected  disease  of  the  brain,  to  shake 
his  head,  and  tell  whether  and  where  he  feels  pain,  we  are  doing  nearly 
as  if  we  touched  the  naked  brain  with  the  finger  to  find  the  tender 
part;  for  the  inertia  of  the  brain,  when  the  skull  is  moved,  causes  a 
momentary  pressure  between  it  and  the  skull,  almost  equivalent,  for  the 
purpose  desired,  to  such  a  touch. 

This  kind  of  pressure  is  sufficient  to  break  and  destroy  tender  wares— 
as  glass  or  eggs — in  packages  which  are  too  suddenly  moved  or  stopped. 

A  weight  suspended  by  a  spring  on  Rhip-board  is  seen  vibrating  up  and 
down  as  the  ship  pitches  with  the  waves.  It  seems  to. fall  as  the  ship 
rises,  and  to  rise  as  the  ship  falls :  but  the  motion  is  really  in  the  ship, 
and  the  comparative  rest  is  in  the  weight.  A  heavy  weight  so  supported, 
and  connected  with  a  pump^rod,  would  work  the  pump. 

Like  the  weight  last  mentioned,  the  mercury  of  a  common  barometer 
on  ship-board  is  seen  rising  and  falling  in  the  tube;  and  until  the  important 
improvement  was  lately  made,  of  narrowing  one  part  of  the  tube  to  prevent 
this,  the  mercurial  barometer  was  useless  at  sea.  The  explanation  is,  that 
the  tube  rises  and  falls  with  the  ship,  from  being  connected  with  it;  but  the 
mercury,  which  plays  freely  in  the  tube,  and  is  supported  by  the  atmpspheric 
pressure,  tends,  by  its  inertia,  to  remain  at  rest,  and  thus  makes  the  mo- 
tion of  the  ship  apparent. 

What  happens  to  the  mercury  in  ihe  barometer  tube  on  ship-board, 
indicates  what  happens  to  the  blood  in  the  vessels  of  animals  under  simi- 
lar circumstances.  In  any  long  vein  below  the  heart,  wlien  the  body  falls, 
the  blood,  by  its  inertia  and  the  supporting  action  of  the  vessels,  does  not 
fall  so  fast,  and  therefore  really  rises  in  the  vein:  and  as  there  are  valves  in 
the  veins  preventing  return,  the  circulation  is  thus  quickened  without  any 
muscular  exhaustion  on  the  part  of  the  individual.  This  helps  to  explain 
the  effect  of  the  movement  of  carriages,  of  vessels  at  sea,  of  swings,  ^c. 
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and  of  passive  exercise  generally,  on  the  circulation,  and  leaves  it  less  a 
mjBiery  why  these  means  are  often  so  useful  in  certain  states  of  weak 
health. 

If  a  cannon  ball  were  to  break  to  pieces  in  its  flight,  its  parts  would 
still  advance  with  the  previous  velocity.  And  thus,  in  the  deadly  contri- 
vance of  the  Shrapnell-shell,  which  is  in  a  case  containing  hundreds  of 
musket  bullets,  when  these  are  scattered  at  the  desired  distance  from  the 
devoted  body  of  men,  they  retain  the  forward  velocity  of  the  shell,  and 
spread  death  around  like  the  near  discharge  of  a  whole  battalion  of  mus- 
quetry. 

On  the  awful  occasion  of  a  ship  in  rapid  motion  being  suddenly  arrested 
by  a  sunken  rock,  all  things  on  board,  men,  guns,  and  furniture,  start  from 
their  places  and  dash  forwards;  while  the  onward  inertia  or  motal  obsti- 
nacy of  the  hinder  parts  of  the  ship,  suffices  to  crush  her  bow  against  the 
rock. 

*^  Motion  #s  naturally  permanent  as  restJ' 

From  the  instances  now  given,  it  is  seen  that  a  body  at  rest  would 
never  move  if  force  were  not  applied,  and  that  a  body  put  in  motion  retains 
motion,  at  least  for  a  time,  after  the  force  has  ceasea;  but  there  is  a  feel- 
ing from  common  experience,  that  motion  is  an  unnatural  or  forced  state 
of  bodies,  and  that  all  moving  things,  if  left  to  themselves,  would  gradu- 
ally come  to  rest.  It  is  recollected  that  a  stone  projected  comes  to  rest, 
or  a  wheel  left  moving,  or  a  bowl  rolled  on  the  green,  or  the  waves 
heaving  after  a  storm — and,  in  a  word,  that  there  is  no  perpetual  motion 
on  earthi 

On  more  attentive  consideration,  however,  it  may  be  perceived  that 
there  are  prodigious  difierences  in  the  duration  of  motions,  and  that  the  dif- 
ferences are  always  exactly  proportioned  to  evident  causes  of  retardation* 
and  chiefly  to  friction  and  the  resistance  of  the  air. 

Friction  is  the  resistance  which  bodies  experience  when  rubbing  or 
sliding  upon  each  other;  and  however  much  it  may  be  diminished  by  art, 
it  can  in  no  case  be  annihilated.  Air-resistance  again,  to  motions  going 
on  in  air,  is  of  the  same  nature  as  water- resistance  to  motions  going  on 
in  water,  only  less  in  degree:  and  as  advancing  science  has  shown  the 
true  nature  of  our  atmosphere,  the  amount  of  this  resistance  is  perfectly 
ascertained. 

A  smooth  ball  rolled  on  the  grass  soon  stops — if  rolled  on  a  green  cloth 
over  a  smooth  plank  it  goes  longer— on  the  bare  plank,  longer  still— on  a 
smooth  and  level  sheet  of  ice^  it  hardly  soflers  retardation  from  friction, 
and,  if  the  air  be  moving  with  it,  will  reach  a  distant  shore. 

Two  little  windmill-wheels  set  in  motion  together  with  equal  velocity, 
but  of  which  one  has  the  flat  sides  of  the  vanes  turned  to  their  course,  and 
the  other  the  edges,  if  moving  in  the  air,  will  stop  at  very  diflerent  times, 
but  if  tried  in  a  vessel  from  which  the  air  has  been  removed,  they  will 
both  go  much  longer,  and  will  then  stop  exactly  together. 

As  it  is  to  facilitate  the  mdtion  of  flshes  in  the  water,  that  they  are  of 
sharp  form  before  and  behind;  so  it  is  to  facilitate  the  motion  of  birds  in 
the  air  that  they  have  somewhat  of  similar  form. 

A  large  spinning  top,  with  a  fine  hard  point,  set  in  motion  in  a  vacuum, 
and  on  a  hard  smooth  surface^  will  continue  turning  for  hours. 
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A  pendulum  movinff  in  a  vaconm  has  only  to  overcome  slight  frictioB 
at  its  point  of  suspension,  and  therefore,  if  once  put  in  motion,  will  vibrate 
for  a  oay  or  more. 

But  it  is  in  the  celestial  spaces  that  we  see  motions  completely  freed  from 
the  obstacles  of  air  and  friction — and  there  they  seem  eternal. 

Had  the  human  eye,  unassisted,  been  able  to  descry  the  ipur  beautiful 
moons,  of  Jupiter,  wheeling  around  him  ibc  these  thousands  of  years,  with 
such  unabated  regularity,  and  which  now  form,  to  the  telescope  of  the 
astronomer,  a  perfect  and  magnificent  time«piece  in  the  sky,  or  had  sci- 
ence long  proved  that  the  velocity  imparted  to  our  globe,  when  first 
launched  into  its  present  orbit,  sliU  wheels  it  along  as  swiftly  as  in  the 
days  of  the  first  man,  this  error  or  prejudice^  that  motion  is  alwjays  tend- 
ing to  rest,  would  never  have  arisen. 

Indeed,  had  these,  and  other  such  truths,  been  long  familiar  to  the  common 
mind,  the  opposite  prejudice  might  as  well  have  obtained,  that  motion  is 
the  natural  state,  and  rest  a  forced  or  unknown  state.  We  know  of  no- 
thing which  is  absolutely  at  rest.  The  earth  is  whirling  round  its  axis 
and  round  the  sun;  the  sun  is  moving  round  its  axis  and  round  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  solar  system,  and,  possibly,  round  some  more  remote  cen- 
tre in  the  great  universe,  carrying  all  his  planets  and  comets  about  his 
path. 

If  there  were  any  natural  tendency  in  moving  bodies,  to  stop,  a  thing 
floating  in  a  trough  of  water,  on  board  a  sailing  ship,  should  always  be 
found  at  the  end  of  the  trough  nearest  the  stern;  and  in  all  the  seas  and 
lakes  of  the  earth,  the  floating  things  should  be  accumulated  on  the  wes- 
tern shores,  because  the  surface  of  the  earih  is  always  turning  to  the  east. 
We  know  that  neither  of  these  suppositions  is  truth.  A  man  on  board  a 
moving  ship  can  throw  any  body  just  as  far  towards  the  bow  as  towards 
the  stem;  although  in  the  two  cases  the  velocity,  as  regards  the  earth,  is 
so  difierent. 

Ignorance  of  the  law  of  motal  inertia  led,  a  story-telling  sailor  to  assert, 
as  a  proof  of  the  speed  of  his  favourite  ship,  that  when  a  man  one  day  fell 
from  the  mast  head,  the  ship  had  passed  from  under  him  before  he  reached 
thjB  deck:  the  fact,  in  such  a  case,  being,  that  he  must  have  fallen  on  the 
same  part,  of  the  deck,,  whether  the  ship  were  in  motion  or  at  rest,  because 
his  body  had  just  the  motion  or  rest  which  belonged  to  the  ship. 

Another  equally  sapient  man,  reflecting  that  the  earth  turned  round 
once  in  twenty-four  hours,  proposed  rising  in  a  balloon,  and  waiting  aloft 
until  the  country  which  he  desired  to  reach  should  be  passing  under  him. 

**  Motion  naturaliy  uniform,*^    (See  Uie  analysis.) 

It  is  only  repeating  that  a  body  can  neither  acquire  motion  nor  lose  motion 
without  a  cause,  to  say  that  free  motion  must  be  uniform. 

The  perfect  uniformity  of  undisturbed  motion,  is  proved  by  every  fact 
observed  in  the  universe.  If  any  contioued  motion,  as  of  a  planet,  for 
instance,  be  found  at  one  time  to  have  a  certain  relative  velocity  to  some 
other  continued  motion,  the  same  relation  is  found  always  to  hold:  or  de- 
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yiations  from  perfect  uniformity  are  exactly  proportioned  to  the  diatarbing 
causes.  Thus  we  can  foretell  the  exact  time  of  an  eclipse,  a  thousand 
years  before  its  occurrence. 

Had  motion  not  been  in  its  nature  uniform,  man  could  have  formed  no 
rational  conjecture  or  anticipation  as  to  future  events;  for  it  is  by  assuming, 
for  instance,  that  the  earth  ¥(ili  continue  to  turn  uniformly  on  its  axis,  that 
he  speaks  of  to-morrow  and  of  next  week^  &c.,  and  that  he  makes  all  his. 
arrangements  for  future  emergencies:  and  were  the  coming  day,  or  season, 
or  year,  to  arrive  sooner  or  later  than  such  anticipation,  it  would  throw 
such  confusion  into  all  his  affairs,  that  the  world  would  soon  be  desolate. 

To  calculate  futurities,  then,  or  to  speak  of  past  events,  is  merely  to 
take  some  great  uniform  motion  as  a  standard  with  which  to  compare 
all  others;  and  then  to  say  of  the  remote  event,  that  it  coincided  or  will 
coincide  with  some  described  state  of  the  standard  motion.  The  most 
obvious  and  best  standards  are  the  whirling  of  the  earth  about  its  axis, 
and  its  great  revolution  round  the  sun.  The  first  is  rendered  very  sensi- 
ble to  man  by  his  alternately  seeing  and  not  seeing  the  sun,  and  it  is 
called  a  day;  the  second  is  marked  by  the  succession  of  the  seasons,  and 
it  is  called  a  year.  The  earth  turns  upon  its  axis  nearly  365  times 
while  it  is  performing  one  circuit  round  the  sun,  and  thus  divides  the 
year  into  so  many  smaller  parts;  and  the  day  is  divided  into  smaller 
parts,  by  the  progress  of  the  earth*s  whirling  being  so  distinctly  marked, 
in  the  constantly  varying  direction  of  the  sun,  as  viewed  from  any  given 
spot  on  the  face  of  the  earth. — When  advancing  civilization  made  it  of 
importance  for  men  to  be  able  to  ascertain  with  precision  the  very  instant 
of  the  earth's  revolution,  connected  with  any  event,  various  contrivances 
were  introduced  for  the  purpose;  as, — sun-dials,  where  the  shadow 
travels  progressively  round  the  divided  circle; — the  uniform  flux  of  water 
thrqpgh  a  prepared  opening; — the  flux  of  sand  in  the  common  hour-* 
glass.  Sic.  But  the  great  triumphs  of  modem  ingenuity  are  those  astro* 
nomical  clocks  and  watches,  in  which  the  counted  equal  vibrations  of  a 
pendulum,  or  balance-wheel,  have  detected  periodical  inequalities  even 
in  the  motion  of  the  earth  itself,  and  have  directed  attention  to  unsus-* 
pected  disturbing  causes,  important  to  be  known. 

It  is  the  natural  uniformity  of  undisturbed  motion  which  causes  any 
number  of  bodies  moving  together,  as  the  furniture  of  a  sailing  ship,  to 
appear  among  themselves  as  if  at  rest,— no  one  tending  to  pass  before, 
or  to  fall  behind,  or  to  move  to  one  side  of  another.  For  the  same 
reaBon  a  person  who  is  moving  with  such  bodies  is  absolutely  insensible 
of  his  uniform  progression,  and  knows  it  only  by  reasoning  from 
such  facts  as  the  changing  appearances  of  other  objects  around  which  do 
not  share  the  motion,  the  rushing  of  the  waves  or  wind,  &c.  When  a 
ship  is  becalmed  at  sea,  she  may,  as  numberless  sad  accidents  have 
proved,  be  carried  by  rapid  currents  in  any  direction,  without  one  of  the 
crew  suspecting  that  she  has  motion  at  all ;  and  if  the  suspicion  do 
arise,  the  truth  can  be  come  at  only  by  such  means  as  the  sounding  line, 
where  the  bottom  can  be  reached,  or  careful  observation  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  where  it  can  not  A  man  in  the  hold  of  a  ship  in  a  river  or 
tides-way  cannot  say  whether  the  rushing  of  water,  which  he  hears  from 
without,  be  a  rapid  tide  passing  the  ship  at  anchor,  or  the  efl!ect  of  the 
ship's  advance  in  the  river.    A  man  in  a  balloon  going  80  miles  an  houri 
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knows  not  in  what  direction  he  is  moving,  nor  indeed  that  he  is  moving 
at  all,  (ut  hy  ohserving  the  ohjects  helow. 

This  explains  why  men  are  not  sensible  of  the  motion  of  the  earth 
itself,  which  they  know  however  to  be  turning  round  its  axis  once  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and  therefore  to  have  its  surface  near  the  equator 
moving  with  a  speed  of  more  than  1 ,000  feet  per  second;  and  as  in  the 
case  of  a  ship  or  balloon,  there  would  be  no  difference  of  sensation 
whether  the  speed  were  of  one  mile  per  hour  or  of  10  or  100,  so  in  the 
case  of  the  earth,  there  would  be  none  whether  it  turned  as  now,  once 
in  twenty-four  hours;  or,  like  the  planet  Jupiter,  once  in  ten.  A  hunter 
among  the  hills,  who,  during  the  heat  of  noon,  rests  and  contemplates 
around  him  a  sublime  scene  of  solitude  and  silence,  may  little  think  that 
if  amidst  that  apparent  repose  of  nature  he  were  for  a  moment  lifted  up 
from  the  eaith  and  held  at  rest  above  its  surface,  he  would  see  its  face 
of  hill  and  dale  sweeping  past  beneath  him  at  the  prodigious  rate  of 
1 ,000  miles  an  hour,  on  account  solely  of  the  whirling  of  the  earth. 

The  fact  that  a  cannon  ball  can  be  shot  just  as  far  upon  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  eastward,  in  the  direction  of  the  earth's  motion,  as  west- 
ward, against  it,  illustrates  the  truth,  that  whatever  common  motion 
objects  may  have,  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  effect  of  a  force  pro- 
ducing any  new  relative  motion  among  them.  All  the  motions  seen  on 
earth  are  really  only  slight  differences  among  the  common  motions:  as 
in  a  fleet  of  sailing  ships,  the  apparent  changes  of  place  among  them 
are  in  reality  only  slight  alterations  of  speed  or  direction,  in  their  indi- 
vidual courses. 

A  man  continuing  to  throw  upwards  a  ball  or  orange,  or  several  of 
them  at  once,  and  to  catch  and  return  them  alternately,  uses  no  difference 
of  art  as  regards  them,  whether  he  be  standing  on  the  earth  and  whirl- 
ing with  it,  or  on  a  sailing  ship's  deck,  or  in  a  moving  carriage,  or  on 
a  galloping  horse's  back.  He  and  the  oranges  have  always  the  same 
forward  common  motion.  And  when  a  man,  standing  on  a  galloping 
horse,  leaps  through  a  hoop  held  across  his  course,  he  does  not  leap 
forward — for  this  would  throw  him  over  the  horse's  ears — but  merely 
jumps  up,  and  allows  his  motal  inertia  to  carry  him  through. 

The  reason  that  a  lofty  spire  or  obelisk  stands  more  securely  on  the 
earth  than  even  a  short  pillar  stands  on  the  bottom  of  a  moving  wagon, 
is,  not  that  the  earth  is  more  at  rest  than  the  wagon,  but  that  its  motion 
is  uniform. — Were  the  present  rotation  of  our  globe  to  be  arrested  but 
for  a  moment,  imperial  London,  with  its  thousand  spires  and  turrets, 
would,  by  the  motal  inertia,  be  swept  from  its  valley  towards  the  eastern 
ocean,  just  as  loose  snow  is  swept  away  by  a  gust  of  wind. 


"  Force  is  required  to  bend  motion.*' 

If  a  body  moving  freely  cannot  vary  its  velocity  without  a  cause,  neither 
can  it  Vary  its  course  without  a  cause;  and  free  motion,  therefore,  is 
straight  as  well  as  uniform. 

A  ball  shot  directly  up  or  down  gives  men  their  simplest  idea  of 
straight  motidn. 
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A  bullet  or  arrow,  projected  horizontally,  is  gradually  drawn  down- 
wardas  by  the  attraction  of  the  earth,  but  it  deviates  neither  to  the  right 
hand  nor  to  the  left. 

William  Tell,  trusting  to  the  natural  straightness  of  motion*  obeyed 
the  tyrant's  order,  and  shot  at  an  apple  placed  on  his  child^s  head. 

And  the  right  eye  of  Philip  of  Macedon  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed 
by  an  arrow  which  brought  a  label  on  it,  telling  its  destination. 

Riflemen  shooting  at  a  target,  hit  the  very  spot  they  choose  to  aim  at. 

A  stone  in  a  sling,  the  moment  it  is  set  at  liberty,  darts  ofl!*  as 
straightly  as  an  arrow  from  the  bow-string  or  a  bullet  from  a  gun-barrel, 
and  it  is  only  because  the  point  of  its  circle,  from  which  it  should 
depart,  cannot  in  practice  be  accurately  determined,  that  the  same  sure 
^m  cannot  be  taken  with  it 

A  body  moving  in  a  circle,  then,  or  curve,  is  constrained  to  do  what  is 
contrary  to  its  inertia.  A  person,  on  first  approaching  this  subject,  might 
suppose  that  a  body,  which  for  a  time  has  been  constrained  to  move  in  a 
circle,  should  naturally  continue  to  do  so  when  set  at  liberty.  But  on 
reflecting  that  a  circle  is  as  if  made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of  little 
straight  Tines,  and  that  the  body  moving  in  it  has  its  motion  bent  at  every 
step  ^f  the^  progress,  the  reason  is  seen  why  constant  force  becomes 
diefoot^to'DUsh  J^ccessary  to  keep  it  there,  and  force  just  equal  to  the 
dicularitv.  Skati'"®'^^^*  ^^^^  which  the  body  tends,  at  every  point  of  the 
as  a  sensitive  or  \f^^^^^9  rather  to  pursue  tlie  straight  line,  called  a  tangent, 
of  motion.  ^^  which  that  point,  as  seen  in  the  figure,  is  the  com- 

The  last  exam?^®'^*^^™®'*^»  ^^^^  ^^®  circle  itself.     The  force  required  to 

toes  so  long  with^^^P  ^«  ^<?^y  j."*  *«  ^^^\  ?^3^^«?  ^»  F^^^^  centrioetal  or 
VJ- : ilsentre-seeking  force;  while  the  mertia  of  the  body  tend- 
ing outwards,  that  is,  to  move  in  a  straight  line  rather  than  in  a  curve,  is 
caUed  the  centrifugal  or  centre-flying  force ;  and  the  term  central  forces 
is  applied  to  both^ 

A  sling-cord  is  always  tight  while  the  stone  is  whirling:  and  its  tension 
is  of  course  the  measure,  both  of  the  centripetal  and  centrifugal  force.  A 
means,  then,  of  measuring  the  tension  of  a  sling-cord  would  experimentally 
demonstrate  the  amount  of  centrifugal  force;  and  such  a  means  we  possess 
in  the  contrivance  called  the  *'  whirling  table,"  upon  which  a  leading  sling, 
or  any  mass  with  a  string  attached  to  it,  may  be.  placed  to  revolve,  at  any 
desired  distance  from  the  centre,  and  with  any  desired  velocity,  while  the 
string  passing  over  a  pulley  at  the  centre,  is  made  to  lift  weights 
proportioned  to  the  outward  dragging  of  the  revolving  mass.  By  this 
apparatus  it  is  found,  as  would  be  expected,  that  centrifugal  force — in 
other  words,  the  force  with  which  the  inertia  of  moving  matter  resists  the 
bending  of  its  course  from  straight  to  circular,  is  proportioned,  first,  to  the 
quantity  of  matter  moved-^every  separate  particle  having  its  own  inertia; 
second,  to  the  size  of  the  circle  or  orbit  described  in  the  same  time — a  body 
moving  in  a  circle  of  double  diameter  for  instance,  having  to  be  forced 
inwards  from  the  tangent,  at  every  departure,  twice  as  far  in  a  given  time; 
third,  that  with  a  double  revolution  in  the  same  time,  the  centrifugal  force 
is  not  double  but  quadruple  (a  corresponding  proportion  existing  for  other 
velocities,)  because,  not  only  are  there  twice  as  many  bondings  or  angular 
departures  from  the  tangent  for  the  two  circles  as  for  one,  requiring,  as 
may  be  said,  twice  as  many  tugs  or  impulses  of  the  centripetal  force,  but 
every  impulse  must  be  made  with  double  energy,  for  it  bias  to  drive  the 
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mass  inwards  through  the  required  distance  in  half  the  time;  and  twice  as 
many  impulses,  every  one  being  twice  as  strong,  make  a  quadruple  amount 
of  force  on  the  whole;  fourthly  and  lastly,  it  is  found,  agreeing  with  the 
relation  ^between  inertia  and  terrestrial  gravity  described  at  page  G2,  that  a 
body  revolving,  for  instance,  in  a  circle  of  four  feet  diameter,  that  it  may 
have  centrifugal  force  just  equal  to  its  weight,  requires  to  complete  its 
revolution  in  one  second  and  a  half  of  time.  This  and  similar  facts  will 
be  more  particularly  considered  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  motions  of 
the  planets  round  the  sun.  This  analysis  of  central  forces  will  suffice  to 
excite  in  the  student  a  due  interest  touching  the  kindred  phenomena  now 
to  be  described. 

Bodies  laid  on  a  whirling  horizontal  wheel,  are  readily  thrown  off. 

In  a  corn-mill,  the  grain,  after  being  admitted  between  the  stones  through 
an  opening  in  the  centre  of  the  upper  stone,  is  then  kept  turning  round 
between  them,  and  is  by  its  centrifugal  force,  always  tending  and  travelling 
outwards  until  it  escapes  as  flour  from  the  circumference. 

A  man,  if  he  lie  down  on  a  turning  millstone  with  his  head  near 
the  edge,  falls  asleep,  or  dies  of  apoplexy,  from  the  new  pressure  of  blood 
on  the  brain. 

A  weVmop,  or  bottle-brush,  made  to  turn  quickly  on  it«  •^a0/l]^?  )a«s^ 
axis,  throws  the  water  oflTin  all  directions,  and  soon  dri^  motions  seen  on 

Sheep,  in  wet  weather,  thus  discharge  the  water  froqnon  motions:  as  - 
a  semi-rotatory  shake  of  the  skin.  Water-dogs,  on  cdace  among  them; 
themselves  by  the  same  action.  Jon,  in  their  indi- 

A  tumbler  of  water,  placed  in  a  sling,  may  be  mad  a 

pendulum  with  gradually  increasing  oscillation,  and  at  ^,  or  several  ofe 
whole  circle,  and  continue  revolving  about  the  hand,  wlliiuui^sffiiimg  a 
drop: — the  water,  by  its  inertia  of  straightness,  or  centrifugal  force,  tending 
more  away  from  the  centre  of  motion  towards  the  bottom  of  the  tumbler, 
even  when  that  is  uppermost,  than  towards  the  earth  by  gravity. 

As  solid  bodies  laid  on  a  whirling  table  are  thrown  off,  so  water  in  a 
vessel  caused  to  spin  round  in  any  way,  as  on  the  centre  of  a  horizontal 
wheel,  instead  of  lying  at  the  bottom,  is  raised  up  all  around,  against  the 
sides  of  the  vessel. 

Water,  poured  obliquely  into  a  funnel,  runs  round  the  interior  of  it,  and 
often  leaves  an  open  passage  of  air  all  the  way  down  through  it,  as  if  there 
were  merely  a  lining  of  water  to  the  funnel.  The  centrifugal  force  of  the 
turning  water,  is  a  chief  reason  of  this  phenomenon: — another  reason  will 
be  considered  farther  on,  under  the  head  of  atmospheric  pressure. 

Great  whirlpools  at  sea,  and  smaller  ones,  or  eddies  in  rivers,  occur 
whenever  a  current  is  obliged  suddenly  to  bend,  as  in  rounding  a  point  of 
land  or  a  rock,  or  in  meeting  and  mingling  with  a  contrary  current  The 
water,  by  tending  to  continue  its  straight  motion,  falls  in  behind  the 
obstruction,  reluctantly  as  it  were,  and  leaves  there  a  pit  surrounded  by  a 
liquid  revolving  ridge.  Chary bdis  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  great 
whirlpool  off  the  Norwegian  coast,  are  noted  examples. 

It  is  owing  to  the  centrifugal  force  in  any  bending  part  of  a  stream  of 
water,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  tendency  away  from  the  centre  of  the  curvature, 
that  when  a  bend  has  once  commenced,  it  increases,  and  is  soon  followed 
by  others,  until  that  complete  serpentine  winding  is  produced,  which 
charaeterizes  most  rivers  in  their  course  across  extended  plains.  The 
water  being  thrown  by  any  cause  to  the  left  side,  for  instance,  wears  that 
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into  a  eunre  or  elbow,  and,  by  its  centrifagal  force,  acts  constantly  on  the 
oatside  of  the  bend,  until  rock  or  higher  land  resists  the  gradual  progress; 
from  this  limit  being  thrown  back  again,  it  wears  a  similar  bend  to  the 
right  hand,  and  after  that  another  to  the  leh,  and  so  on. 

Carriages  are  often  overturned  in  quickly  rounding  comers.  The 
inertia  carries  the  body  of  the  vehicle  in  the  former  direction,  whilethe 
wheels  are  suddenly  pulled  round  by  the  horses  into  a  new  one.  A  loaded 
stage-coach  running  south,  and  turned  suddenly  to  the  east  or  west,  strews 
its  passengers  on  the  south  side  of  the  road.  Where  a  sharp  turning  in  a 
carriage-road  is  unavoidable,  the  road  towards  the  outside  of  the  bend 
should  always  be  made  higher  than  at  the  inside,  to  prevent  such  accidents* 

A  man  or  a  horse  turning  a  comer  at  speed,  leans  much  inwards  or 
towards  the  comer  to  counteract  the  centrifugal  force,  that  would  throw 
him  away  from  it. 

In  skating  with  great  velocity,  this  leaning  inwards  at  the  tumings 
becomes  very  remarkable,  and  gives  occasion  to  the  fine  variety  of  attitudes 
displayed  by  the  expert;  and  if  a  skater,  in  mnning,  finds  his  body  inclined 
to  one  side,  and  in*  danger  of  falling,  he  merely  makes  his  skate  describe  a 
slight  curve  towards  that  side,  when  the  tendency  of  his  body  to  move 
straightly,  or  its  centrifugal  force,  refusing  to  follow  in  the  curve,  allows 
the  foot  to  push  itself  again  under  the  body,  and  to  restore  the  perpen* 
dicularity.  Skating  becomes  to  the  intelligent  man  an  intellectual,  as  well 
as  a  sensitive  or  bodily  treat,  from  its  exemplifying  so  pleasingly  the  laws 
of  motion. 

The  last  example  explains,  also,  why  a  hoop  rolled  along  the  ground 
goes  so  long  without  falling:  if  it  incline  to  one  side,  threatening  to  fall,  by 
that  very  circumstance,  the  part  touching  the  ground  is  made  to  bend  its 
course  to  that  side,  and  as  in  the  case  of  the  skater  who  turns  his  fbot^  the 
supporting  base  is  again  forced  directly  under  the  mass  of  the  body. 

A  coin  dropped  on  the  table  or  floor,  often  exhibits  the  same  phenomenon. 
It  is  said  to  run  and  hide  itself  in  the  corner.  Just  before  falling,  if  not 
obstructed,  it  describes  several  turns  of  a  decreasing  spiral,  the  minute 
examinaUon  of  which  is  a  pleasing  mathematical  exercise. 

The  reason  also  why  a  spinning  top  stands,  will  be  understood  here. 
While  the  top  is  quite  upright,  the  extremity  of  its  peg,  being  directly 
under  its  centre,  supports  it  steadily,  and  although  turning  so  rapidly,  and 
with  much  friction,  has  no  tendency  to  move  from  the  place;  but  if  the  top 
incline  at  all,  the  edge  or  aide  of  the  peg,  instead  of  its  very  pointy  is  in 
contact  with  the  floor,  and  the  peg  then  becoming  as  a  tuming  little  roller, 
advances  quickly,  and  describes  a  curve  somewhat  as  a  skater's  foot  does, 
until  it  come  directly  under  the  body  of  the  top  as  before.  It  thus  appears 
that  the  very  fact  of  the  top  inclining,  causes  the  point  te  shift  its  placCf 
and-to  continue  moving  until  it  comes  again  directly  under  the  centre  of  the 
top.  It  is  remarkable  that  even  in  philosophical  treatises  of  authority  the 
standing  of  a  top  is  still  vaguely  attributed  to  centrifugal  force.  And  some 
persons  believe,  that  a  top  spinning  in  a  weighing  scale,  would  be  found 
lighter  than  when  at  restf  and  others  most  erroneously  hold  that  the 
centrifugal  force  of  the  whiriing,  which  of  course  acts  directly  away  from  ^ 
the  axis,  and  quite  equally  in  all  directions,  yet  becomes,  when  the  top  ^ 
inclines,  greater  upwards  than  downwards,  so  as  to  counteract  the  gravity 
of  the  top.  The  way  in  which  centrifugal  force  really  helps  to  maintain 
the  spinniog  of  a  top  is,  that  when  the  body  inclines  or  begins  to  fall  in 
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one  directiony  iti  motion  in  that  direction  contino6i«  nstil  tke  point 
describing  its  curve»  like  the  foot  of  a  ekater*  has  forced  itself  under  the 
body  again. 

By  reason  of  centrifugal  force  also,  it  is  easier  to  do  feats  of  horseaan- 
riiip  in  a  small  ring,  as  at  our  theatres,  than  if  the  animal  were  running  on 
a  straight  road.  We  see  the  man  and  horse  always  inclining  inwards,  to 
counteract  centrifugal  force,  and  if  the  rider  tend  to  fall  inwards,  he  has 
merely  to  quicken  Sie  pace,  if  to  fall  outwards,  he  has  to  slacken  it,  and  all 
is  right  again. 

If  a  pair  of  common  fire-tongs,  suspended  by  a  cord  from  the  top,  be 
made  to  turn  by  the  twisting  or  untwisting  of  the  cord,  the  legs  will 
separate  from  each  other  with  force  dependent  on  the  speed  of  rotation, 
and  will  again  collapse  when  the  turning  ceases.  Mr.  Watt  adapted  this 
fact  most  ingeniously  to  the  regulation  of  the  speed  of  his  steam-engine. 
His  steam- governor  may  in  truth  be  described  as  a  pair  of  tongs  with 
heavy  balls  at  the  ends,  to  make  their  opening  more  energetic,  attached  to 
some  turning  part  of  the  machine.  If  the  engine  move  with  more  than 
the  assigned  speed,  the  balls  open  or  fly  asunder  beyond  their  middle 
station,  and  by  a  simple  contrivance  are  then  made  to  act  on  a  valve  which 
contracts  the  steam-tube;  on  the  contrary,  with  too  slow  a  motion,  they 
eoUapse  and  open  the  valve. 

A  half-formed  vessel  of  soft  clay,  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  potter's 
table,— -which  is  made  to  whirl,  and  is  called  his  wheel,^-opens  out  or 
widens  merely  by  the  centrifugal  force  of  its  sides,  and  thus  assists  the 
worker  in  giving  its  form. 

A  ball  of  soft  clay,  with  a  spindle  fixed  through  its  centre,  if  made  to 
turn  quickly,  soon  ceases  to  be  a  perfect  ball.  It  bulges  out  in  the  middle, 
where  the  centrifugal  force  is  great,  and  becomes  flattened  towards  the 
ends,  or  where  the  spindle  issues. 

This  change  of  form  is  exactly  what  has  happened  to  the  ball  of  oar 
earth.  It  has  bulged  out  seventeen  miles  at  the  equator,  in  consequence 
of  its  daily  rotation,  and  is  flattened  at  the  poles  in  a  corresponding 
degree. — ^A  mass  of  lead  that  weighs  one  thousand  pounds  at  our  pole, 
weighs  about  five  pounds  less  at  the  equator,  by  reason  of  the  centrifugal 
force. 

In  the  planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  of  which  the  rotation  is  much  quicker 
than  of  our  earth,  the  middle  or  equator  bulges  out  still  more— even  so  as 
to  oflend  an  eye  which  expects  a  perfect  sphere. 

If  the  rotation  of  our  earth  were  seventeen  times  faster  than  it  is,  the 
bodies  or  matter  at  the  equator  would  have  centrifugal  force  equal  to  their 
gravity,  and  a  little  more  velocity  would  cause  them  to  fly  oflf  altogether, 
pr  to  rise  and  form  a  ring  round  the  earth  like  that  which  surrounds 
Saturn.  Saturn's  double  ring  seems  to  have  been  formed  in  this  way, 
and  is  now  supported  chiefly  by  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  parts.  Were 
it  to  crumble  to  pieces,  the  pieces  might  still  revolve,  as  so  many  little  satel- 
lites. His  true  satellites  are  only  more  distant  masses  sustained  in  the  same 
manner.  And  our  earth  and  the  other  primary  planets  have  the  same 
relation  to  the  sun  that  these  satellites  have  to  Saturn — all  being  sustained 
by  an  admirable  balance  between  centrifugal  force  and  gravity. 


WAMtTTt  or  MOTIOV. 

^  7%€  fmmiUjf  of  moiian  tn  a  body  nuamnd  by  Ike  vilocUy  and 

quaniiiy  of  nuUitrJ'* 

If  a  siiiffle  atom  of  matter  were  moving  at  the  rate  of  one  foot  per  second,, 
it  would  have  a  definite  quantity  of  motion  expressed  by  these  words^ 
and  if  it  were  moving  ten  feet  per  second  it  woui4  have  ten  times  the 
quantity.  Affain,  in  a  mass  consisting  of  many  atoms,  the  quantity  of 
motion  would  be  still  as  much  greater,  as  there  were  more  atoms  in  it 
than  one. 

By  experiment  it  is  found,  that  if  a  ball  of  soft  clay  of  one  pound, 
suspended  by  a  cord  as  a  pendulum,  be  allowed  to  fall,  with  a  velocity  of 
ten  feet  per  second,  against  a  ball  of  nine  pounds  suspended  in  the  same 
way,  but  at  rest,  the  two,  after  contact,  will  start  together  at  the  rate  of 
one  foot  per  second,  the  original  quantity  of  motion  being  then  diffused 
through  ten  times  the  quantity  of  matter,  and  therefore  exhibiting  only 
one-tenth  of  the  velocity. 

A  cannon-ball  of  a  thousand  ounces,  moving  one  foot  per  second,  haa 
thus  the  same  quantity  of  motion  in  it  as  a  musket-ball  of  one  ounce^ 
leaving  the  gun-barrel  with  a  velocity  of  a  thousand  feet  in  the  second. 

"  7%e  quantity  of  motion  in  a  body  is  the  measure  of  the  force  which 

produced  it^ 

The  experiment  of  the  balls  of  clay  mentioned  above  furnishes  one 
instance  of  this  truth.  Again,  a  body  falling  for  ten  seconds,  acquires  ten 
times  as  much  velocity  as  by  falling  for  one  second;  its  motion  tlius 
measuring  the  force  of  gravity  which  has  been  exerted  upon  it 

When  a  large  body  or  mass  of  many  atoms  falls,  it  of  course  has  as 
much  more  motion  than  a  smaller  body,  as  there  are  more  atoms  in  it  than 
in  the  smaller:  but  as  gravity  acts  equally  on  every  atom,  the  force  causing 
either  body  to  fall  is  still  exactly  indicated  by  the  quantity  of  motion 
in  it 

A  large  body  or  mass  of  many  atoms  falls,  where  there  is  no  impedi- 
ment, with  the  same  velocity  as  a  smaller  body  or  a  single  atom;  for 
gravity  pulls  equally  at  each  atom,  and  must  overcome  its  inertia  equally, 
whether  it  be  alone  or  with  others. 

This  remark  contradicts  the  popular  opinion,  that  a  large  and  heavy 
body  should  fall  to  the  earth  much  faster  than  a  small  and  light  one;  an 
opinion  which  has  arisen  from  our  constantly  seeing  such  contrasts,  as  the 
rapid  fall  of  a  gold  coin,  and  the  slow  descent  of  a  feather.  The  true 
cause  of  the  contrast  is,  that  the  atoms  of  the  feather  are  much  spread  out, 
so  as  to  be  more  resisted  by  the  air  than'nhose  of  the  gold.  If  the  two  be 
let  fall  together  in  a  vessel  from  which  the  air  has  been  extracted — as  in 
^  common  air-pump  experiment,  they  arrive  at  the  bottom  in  exactly  the 
same  time:  and  even  in  the  air,  if  the  coin  be  liammered  out  into  gold  leaf, 
it  will  fall  still  more  slowly  than  the^  feather.  One  brick  dropped  from  a 
height,  because  its  motion  is  not  much  affected  by  the  air,  reaches  the 
earth  very  nearly  as  soon  as  ten  bricks  let  fall  near  it,  whether  they  be 
connected  or  separate — as  a  single  horse  may  reach  the  goal  as  soon  as 
ten  horses  galloping  abreast 

A  man's  force  will  move  a  small  skiff  quickly,  a  loaded  haige  very 
dowly^  and  a  large  ship  in  a  degree  scarcely  to  be  perceived.   In  each 
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case,  howerer,  the  qoantity  of  motion  may  be  the  nme,  and  a  trao  meaaiire 
of  the  force  which  produced  it. 

A  ball  of  one  pound  weight,  impelled  by  a  given  force,  moves  t¥nce  as 
fast  as  a  ball  of  two  pounds  impelled  with  the  same;  yet,  although  the 
velocities  are  different,  the  quantities  of  motion,  as  ascertained  by  the  rule 
already  given,  are  equal,  and  indicate  an  equality  of  prodaeiDg  force. 

"  The  quantity  of  motion  in  a  body  is  the  measure  also  ^  the  force  or 
momentum  which  it  can  exhibit  again.^^    (See  the  Analysis  51.) 

Bodies,  owing  to  their  inertia,  may  be  regarded  as  passive  reservoirs  of 
force  or  motion,  always  ready  to  return  as  much  as  they  have  received. 
Momentum  is  the  name  given  to  the  motion  in  a  body,  with  reference  to 
the  production  by  it  of  new  motions  or  the  overcoming  of  resistances,  and 
is  but  another  term  for  the  quantity  of  motion, 

A  cannon-ball,  according  to  the  quantity  of  motion  in  it,  may  have  only 
the  force  or  momentum  that  will  bruise  a  plank,  or  it  may  have  enough  to 
penetrate  a  tree,  or  even  to  shoot  its  rapid  way  through  a  block  of  the 
hardest  stone. 

A  block  of  wood,  floating  against  a  man's  leg  with  moderate  velocity, 
would  be  little  felt;  but  a  loaded  barge,  coming  at  the  same  rate,  and  press- 
ing it  against  the  quay,  might  break  the  bones;  a  large  ship,  again,  although 
moving  no  faster,  would  crush  his  body  against  any  fixed  obstacle;  and 
an  island  of  ice,  opposed  in  its  approach  to  another,  even  by  a  first-rate 
man-of-war,  would  destroy  it,  as  meeting  barges  destroy  a  floating  egg- 
shell. 

A  hail-stone  falling,  strikes  rudely;  a  stone  rolled  from  a  height,  as  of 
old,  by  the  besieged  against  besiegers,  may  carry  death  with  it  to  many; 
an  avalanche,  breaking  from  its  hold  on  a  mountain  steep,  may  sweep  away 
a  village. 

To  meeting  bodies,  the  shock  is  the  same,  whether  the  motion  be  shared 
between  them  or  be  all  in  one. 

If  a  running  man  come  against  a  man  who  is  standing,  both  receive-  a 
certain  shock.  If  both  be  running  at  the  same  rate  in  opposite  directions, 
the  shock  is  doubled.  In  some  such  cases,  as  where  swift  skaters  have 
met,  the  shock  has  proved  fatal. 

The  meeting  fists  of  boxers  not  unfrequently  dislocate  or  break  bones. 

A  man's  skull  is  fractured  as  certainly  by  its  being  dashed  against  a 
tree  or  beam,  while  he  is  on  a  galloping  horse,  by  the  l^low  of  a  similar 
beam  coming  up>on  him  with  the  velocity  of  the  horse. 

When  two  ships  in  opposite  courses  meet  at  sea,  although  each  may  be 
sailing  at  a  moderate  rate,  the  destruction  is  often  as  complete  to  both,  as 
if  with  a  double  velocity  they  had  struck  on  a  rock.  Many  melancholy  in- 
stances of  this  kind  are  on  record.  In  the  darkness  of  night  a  large  ship 
has  met  one  smaller  and  weaker,  and,  in  the  lapse  of  a  few  seconds,  have 
followed  the  shock  of  the  encounter,  the  seream  of  the  surprised  victims, 
and  the  horrible  silence  when  the  waves  had  again  closed  over  them  and 
their  vessel  for  ever. — In  November  1825,  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  the 
Comet  steam-boat  was  thus  destroyed,  and  carried  to  the  bottom  widi  her 
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alMMt  wcweatj  pastengen,  into  whose  ears  the  drowning  water  rciahed 
before  the  soonda  of  arrested  music  and  joy  had  died  away. 

**  jDireetion  of  the  force  or  foreei  producing  motion.^* 

When  only  one  force  acts  on  a  body,  the  body  obeys  in  the  exact  direction 
of  the  force. 

A  ball  floating  in  water,  or  lying  on  smooth  ice,  is  driven  exactly  south 
by  a  wind  blowing  to  the  south.  A  bullet  issues  from  the  mouth  of  a. 
cannon,  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  cannon — which  is,  as  the  force 
impels  it. 

When  two  or  more  forces,  not  in  the  same  direction,  act  upon  a  body  at 
the  same  time,  as  it  cannot  move  two  ways  at  once,  it  holds  a  middle 
course  between  the  directions.  This  course  is  called  the  resulting 
direciionf  viz.  resulting  from  the  composition  of  the  forces, 

A  ball  or  ship  moving  south  by  a  direct  wind,  may,  at  the  same  time, 
be  carried  east,  just  as  fast,  by  a  tide  or  current  moving  east:  every  instant, 
therefore,  it  will  go  a  little  south  and  a  little  east^  and  really  will  describe 
a  middle  line  pointing  south'Cast. 

These  particulars  may  be  well  represented  on  paper,  as  by  fig.  1;. 
where 


Fig.  1. 


6  is  the  original  place  of  the  ball  or  ship,  e  the  east,  s  the  south,  and  b  a 
the  middle  line  pointing  to  the  south-east,  and  showing  the  true  course  of 
the  vessel.  This  figure  is  c<'iHcd  the  parallelogram  of  forces,  and  is  an 
important  help  to  the  understanding  of  many  facts  in  natural  philosophy. 
The  minute  investigation  of  the  subject  belongs  to  ihe  science  of  measures, 
or  technical  mathematics;  but  the  general  truths  are  quite  intelligible  to 
common  sense,  or  the  mathematics  of  common  experience. 

When  two  forces  act  upon  a  body,  like  the  wind  and  tide  in  the  last 
example,  the  result  is  the  same,  whcihcr  they  act  together  or  one  after  the 
other.  For  instance,  if  the  wind  drive  a  vessel  one  mile  south,  as  from  h 
to  «,  fig.  1,  and  immediately  afterwards  the  tide  drive  it  one  mile  east,  as 
from  «  to  a,  the  vessel  will  be  in  the  same  place  at  last,  viz.  at  a,  as  if  she 
had  been  driven  at  once  southeast,  in  the  line  h  a,  by  the  simultaneous 
actioa  of  the  two.  Therefore,  by  drawing  the  lines  b  s  and  b  c  to  represent 
the  force  and  direction  of  the  two  causes  of  motion,  and  by  then  adding 
one  of  them,  or  an  equivalent,  to  the  end  of  the  other,  as  s  a  U)  b  s,  or  e  a 
lob  €9  the  square  or  parallelogram  is  sketched,  of  which  the  middle  line 
or  diagonalf  as  it  is  called,  shows  the  resultant  of  the  forces,  and  the  true 
eouM  of  Ihe  body  obeying  them. 

What  if  thai  true  of  the  effect  of  continued  forces  like  wind  and  tide, 

6* 
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18  true  alflo  of  momentary  impulses,  like  the  blows  of  dobs  simidttneoiialy 
striking  a  ball,  or  of  two  bilKafd^ialls  strikmg  a  thifd. 

When  the  forces  exactly  cross  each  other,  and  are  equal,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  ship  above  supposed,  the  figure  becomes  a  square,  as  at  fig.  1;  but 
if  one  of  the  forces  be  greater  than  the  other,  the  figure  becomes  oblong,  as 
at  fig.  2;  if  the  forces  cross  obliquely,  the  figure  becomes  as  at  fig.  8; 


and  if  they  cross  in  an  opposhng  direction,  it  will  be  as  at  fig.  4.  In  all 
the  cases,  however,  the  diagonal  still  shows  the  rtsuU.  It  is  evident  that 
the  same  line  may  be  the  diagonal  of  many  figures,  as  seen  in  6  a  al  fig.  5; 
and  therefore,  tfiat  very  difierent  degrees  and  directions  of  combined  foroes 
may  produee  the  same  remit. 


F^g.^ 


Forces  crossing  each  other  so  obliquely  as  to  be  represented  by  lines 
drawn  in  almost  opposite  directions,  would  form  a  parallelogram  having 
scarcely  any  breadth,  that  is  to  say,  the  diagonal  would  approach  to 
nothing; '  showing  thus,  that  opposing  forces  neutralize  or  destroy  each 
other.  In  fig.  4,  by  reason  of  this  crossing,  the  resultant  is  less  than 
either  of  the  constituents.  And  for  the  same  reason,  when  forces  cross  so 
acutely  as  to  advance  nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  the  reeuUarU  is  longer 
than  either^  as  seen  in  fig.  3.  Forces  directly  opposed,  or  entirely  agree- 
ing in  direction,  give  as  their  resultant  their  difierence  or  ^eir  sum. 

Forces  crossing  each  other  directly,  or  at  right  angles,  as  is  true  of  the 
exactly  eastward  force  b  e,  and  the  exactly  southward  force  b  «,  in  figure 
1  and  2,— do  not  in  the  slightest  degree  neutralize  or  alter  each  other,  for 
the  body  when  arrived  at  a  is  just  as  far  east  as  it  would  be  at  e,  and  as 
far  south  as  it  would  be  at  8,  This  explains  why  the  progressive  motion 
of  the  planets  in  their  orbits  is  not  at  all  affected  by  the  directly  crossing 
centripetal  force  of  gravity  which  keeps  them  at  their  due  distances  from 
the  sun. 

In  all  cases  where  the  two  crossing  forces  are  equal,  with  whatever 
obliquity  they  cross,  the  resulting  direction  must  be  midway  between 
them. — Thus  a  boat  impelled  by  oars,  goes  straight,  although  the  direction 
in  which  the  oars  act  is  constantly  changing;  because  the  changing  obliquity 
of  the  force  is  always  the  same  on  both  sides. — This  explains  dso  why  a 
bird  flying,  or  a  man  swimming,  holds  a  perfectly  straight  course,  although 
in  both  cases  the  direction  of  the  impelling  forces  is  constantly  varying.— 
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And  it  expkiiu  why  %  body  suspended,  as  a  plmnmet,  or  falling  to  the 
earth  as  an  apple  does  from  a  tree,  is  always  in  a  line  towards  the  centre 
of  the  earth:  for,  while  the  part  of  the  earth  immediately  under  the  body 
is  pulling  it  straight  down  to  the  centre,  the  action  of  parts  on  any  one 
-L  side  of  the  perpendicular  is  exactly  counterbalanced  by  the 
action  of  corresponding  parts  on  the  opposite  side;  anid  the 
perpendicular  is  still  the  diagonal  or  middle  line  of  every  pair 
of  attracting  parts.  In  this  figure  b  a  represents  the  common 
diagonal.  In  speaking  of  the  attraction  of  our  earth,  there- 
fore, which  really  is  the  united  attraction  of  all  the  individual 
atoms,  we  may  always  consider  it  as  a  single  force  acting 
towards  the  centre  of  the  earth. 

When  a  body  is  carried  below  the  surface  of  the  earth  its  weiffht 
becomes  less,  because  the  matter  then  above  it  is  drawing  it  up,  instead  of 
down,  as  before.  A  descent  of  a  few  hundred  feet  makes  a  sensible 
difference,  and  at  the  centre  of  the  earth,  if  man  could  reach  it,  he  would 
find  things  to  have  no  weight  at  all;  and  there  would  be  neither  up  nor 
down,  because  bodies  would  be  attracted  equally  in  all  directions. 

When  more  than  two  forces  act  on  a  body,  the  resulting  direction  may 
be  found,  first  of  two,  and  then  of  the  last  resultant  with  each  of  the  others 
successively:— or  the  forces  may  be  represented  on  paper  by  lines  tacked 
together,  of  which  one  denotes  the  strength  and  direction  of  each:  the 
extremity  of  the  last  line  will  mark  the  place  of  the  body  after  being"  acted 
upon  by  the  combined  forces.  A  sailor,  to  know  the  true  place  of-  his 
ship  and  the  course  which  she  has  steered,  considers,  first,  the  forward 
progress  as  found  by  the  log,  then  the  leeway  or  sideward  motion  produced 
by  a  cross  wind,  and  then  the  effect  of  any  tide  or  current  in  which  he 
may  be  sailing. 

Reiohiiion  of  Forces  is  a  phrase  pointing  to  another  important  use  of  such 
parallelograms  or  figures  as  have  just  been  described,  viz,  the  enabling 
us,  when  any  force  or  motion  is  given,  to  find  the  forces  or  motions  in 
any  other  directions  of  which  it  may  be  the  resultant,  and  those  into 
which  it  may  itself  be  resolved. 

Thus,  if  a  line  b  a  (in  any  of  the  preceding  figures  2,  3,  4,  dus.)  repre- 
sent a  force  or  motion,  and  the  line  b  s  represent  one  of  two  elements 
composing  it,  we  have  but  to  complete  the  parallelogram  b  s  a  e  \o  obtain 
the  other  line,  6  e  representing  the  only  other  force  or  motion  which 
combined  with  the  first  element,  can  produce  the  given  resultant.— If  a 
ship  pass  from  bio  a  (fig.  3)  while  sailing  through  the  water  eastward,  a 
distance  expressed  by  6  e,  she  must  at  the  same  time  have  been  carried  by 
a  tide  current  to  the  distanee  and  in  the  direction  marked  by  the  line  b  $, 

Again,  if  a  line  be  given  representing  a  single 
"C  force,  or  motion,  as  b  a,  and  if  it  be  desired  to  know 
how  much  there  is  in  this  capable  of  acting  in  another 
direction,  as  b  d;  it  is  only  necessary  to  draw  a  line 
in  the  direction  b  d,  from  the  commencement  of  b  a, 
and  to  cut  such  line  by  another  drawn  directly  upon 
it— or  at  right  angles  to  it,  as  the  term  is,  from  the 
other  end  of  6  a ;  the  length  of  b  d,  so  cut  offi  viz* 
b  9f  shows  the  proportion  required. 
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It  18  thus  that  a  sailor,  who  knowf  how  far.  he  has  taiM  in  any  obllqiie 
direction,  finds  out  how  much  he  has  fone  north  and  east,  or  aouth  and 
west;  in  other  words,  finds  out  the  difference  of  latitude  and  longitude 
between  his  present  place  and  a  former  one.  In  the  abore  fiffuie»  b  a  may 
represent  the  course  and  distance  sailed,  6  a  the  difference  of  latitude,  and. 
i  e  the  difference  of  longitude. 

Thus  again,  if  a  ball  b  strike  a  table,  a  e, 
with  velocity  and  direction,  both  represented 
by  the  line  be;  and  if  the  ball  be  supposed 
afterwards  with  the  same  velocity  to  approach 
the  table  in  the  oblique  direction  e  c,  it  will 
then  strike  with  as  much  less  force  than  before, 
as  the  line  e  a  is  shorter  than  e  e.  For  e  a  is 
_  found,  according  to  the  rule  for  decomposing 

4S  a  force,  given  above:  and,  to  common  sense, 

it  is  obvious,  that  if  the  whole  velocity  of  the  ball  be  represented  by  e  c, 
the  rate  of  approximation  towards  the  table,  or  merely  downward  velocity, 
and  therefore  the  downward  force,  is  marked  by  the  line  e  a.  The  bodjr 
only  falls  through  the  distance  e  a  while  moving  all  the  way  from  e  to  e. 

This  last  figure  explains  the  important  cases  of  ^e  foree  of  wind  upon 
ships'  sails,  windmill  vanes,  &c.;  and  the  force  of  water  upon  float-boards, 
water-wheels,  dz^.;  showing  that  the  moving  mass  exerts  force  upon  a  surface, 
not  in  proportion  to  the  speed  with  which  it  may  be  passing  along  or  near 
the  surface,  but  to  the  rate  of  perpendicular  approximation.  It  explains 
also,  why  the  slanting  blow  of  a  club  or  ball  is  so  slight,  compared  with 
the  direct  blow. 

**  77kc  two  great  fortes  of  Nature  are  Attraction  and  Repulsion.'*    (Read 

the  Analysis.) 

A  person,  on  first  approaching  this  subject,  is  far  from  supposing  that 
the  beautiful  and  almost  endless  variety  of  phenomena  exhibited  in  the 
universe  around,  are  all  referrible  to  the  two  principles,  attraction  and 
repulsion^  examined  in  the  first  section: — but  such  is  the  truth. — It  will 
first  be  shown  here,  how  the  great  classes  of  accelerated,  retarded,  and 
bent  motions  arise  from  them. 

Attraction. — Until  Newton  said,  that  what  we  call  weight  of  bodies  is 
merely  an  instance  of  that  universal  attraction  of  matter  which  diminishes 
with  increasing  distance,  it  was  never  suspected  that  weight  was  less,  high 
up  in  the  air  than  on  the  ground;  or  on  a  lofty  mountain  than  on  the  sea-shore. 
But  this  we  now  know  to  be  the  case.  However,  in  studying  what  goes 
on  in  obedience  to  gravity  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  except  in  a  few 
very  nice  cases,  gravity  may  be  considered  as  a  uniform  power;  for  man 
has  neither  approached  the  centre  of  the  earth  in  mines,  nor  receded  from 
it  in  balloons,  by  more  than  about  a  thousandth  part  of  his  distance  from 
it;  and  weight  has  relation  to  the  distance  from  the  centre,  not  to  the 
distance  from  the  surface. 

^Accelerated  Motion, from  Gravity. ^^ 

Owing  to  the  inertia  of  matter,  any  force  continuing  to  act  on  a  mass 
which  is  Ccee  to  obey  it,  produces  in  the  mass  a  quickening  or  accelerated 
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motion:  for  as  the  motion  giren  in  the  first  instant,  coitinnes  afterwards 
without  any  farther  force,  merely  on  aoconnt  of  the  inertia,  it  follows,  that 
ai  mach  more  motion  is  added  during  the  second  instant,  and  as  much 
again  during  the  third,  and  so  on.  A  falling  body,  therefore,  under  the 
infloence  ol  attraction,  is  as  it  were  a  reservoir,  receiving  every  instant 
fresh  ▼elocity.^nd  momentum. 

It  is  said  Uiat  Newton*s  sublime  genius  read  the  nature  of  attraction  in 
the  simple  incident  of  an  apple  falling  before  him  from  a  lofty  branch  in 
his  garden.— The  eye  whieh  perceives  an  apple  beginning  to  fall,  can 
follow  it  for  a  time  and  mark  the  gradual  acceleration  of  its  descent,  but 
soon  sees  its  path  only  as  a  shadowy  line. 

A  boy  letting  a  ball  drop  from  his  hand,  can  catch  it  again  in  the  first 
instant,  but  after  a  little  delay  his  hand  pursues  it  in  vain. 

A  fragment  of  rock,  detached  from  the  brow  of  a  hill  by  the  lightning 
stroke,  begins  its  motion  slowly;  but  once  fairly  launched,  it  gathers  fresh 
speed  and  momentum  with  every  instant,  and  bounds  from  steep  to  steep 
driving  every  obstacle  before  it. 

Any  liquid  falling  from  a  reservoir,  forms  a  descendmg  mass  or  stream, 
of  which  the  bulk  diminishes  from  above  downwards,  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  velocity  of  the  particles  increases.  This  truth  is  well 
exemplified  in  the  pouring  out  of  molasses  or  thick  syrup:  if  the  height  of 
the  fall  be  considerable,  the  bulky  sluggish  mass,  which  first  escapes,  is 
reduced,  before  it  reaches  the  bottom,  to  a  small  thread;  but  the  thread  is 
moving  proportionately  faster,  and  fills  the  receiving  vessel  with  surprising 
rapidity.  The  same  truth  is  exhibited  on  a  vast  scale  in  the  Falls  of 
Niagara;  where  the  broad  river  is  seen  first  bending  over  the  precipice  a 
deep  slow  moving  mass,  then  becoming  a  thinner  and  a  thinner  sheet  as  it 
descends,  until  at  last,  surrounded  by  its  foam  or  mist,  it  flashes  into  the 
deep  below,  apparently  with  the  velocity  of  lightning. 

When  velocity  becomes  considerable  in  any  case  of  falling;  it  cannot  be 
measured  accurately  by  the  eye,  but  its  effects  ascertain  it.  A  man  leaps 
from  a  chair  with  impunity,  from  a  table  with  a  shock,  from  a  high  window 
with  fracture  of  his  bones,  and  in  falling  from  a  balloon  his  body  is  literally 
dashed  to  pieces. 

The  force  of  gravity  or  general  attraction  is  such  at  the  surface  of  this 
earth,  that,  in  the  first  second  of  time,  it  gives  to  a  body  allowed  to  fall  a 
velocity  of  32  feet  nearly  per  second,  that  is,  a  velocity  which,  remaining 
uniform  from  the  end  of  the  second,  would  carry  it,  without  farther  action 
of  gravity,  through  32  feet  in  the  next  second.  Yet  the  body  falls  only 
16  feet  in  the  first  second;  and  the  reason  is,  that  the  velocity  of  32  feet 
possessed  at  the  end  of  the  second  is  gradually  acquired,  the  body  having 
only  half  of  it  at  the  half  second,  and  as  much  less  than  half  at  any  distance 
before  that  time,  as  it  has  more  than  half  at  the  same  distance  afterwards; 
and  the  average,  therefore,  is  only  half  of  the  32,  or  16  feet  in  the  whole 
second.  In  the  next  second,  it  falls  of  course  through  the  whole  32  feet, 
with  16  additional,  from  the  new  action  of  gravity,  in  all,  three  times  as 
much  as  in  the  first  second;  and  in  two  seconds,  therefore,  it  falls 
altogether  four  times  as  far  as  in  one  second.  At  the  end  of  two  seconds 
the  velocity  is  doubled,  or  is  64  feet  per  second,  so  that  in  the  third  second 
the  body  falls  64,  and  other  new  i  6,  in  all,  five  times  as  muoh  as  in  the 
im  Moond;  and  in  three  seconds,  therefore,  it  has  descended  nine  times 
at  Gff  as  in  one  seeond,  &o.    Knowing  this  progress,  the  velocity  acquired 
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by  a  faUiDi^  body*  ind  the  distance  through  whieh  it  falli«  in  any  giTsn 
time,  are  easily  «dculated;  and  the  height  of  a  preeipioet  or  the  depth  of  a 
well,  may  be  ascertained  by  marking  die  time  leqnired  for  a  body  to  ML 
through  the  space. 

The  doctrines  of  falling  bodies  are  of  such  importlmoe  in  the  minute 
examination  of  many  of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  that  mueh  attention  has 
been  bestowed  upon  them.  Mr.  Atwood*s  ingenious  contriTance  by  which 
the  motion  of  falling  bodies  may  be  retarded  in  any  desired  degree,  without 
the  character  of  the  motion  being  otherwise  altered,  has  enabled  experi- 
menters to  render  evident  to  the  senses  all  that  abstract  calculation  had 
anticipated.  A  pound  weight,  left  quite  free,  falls  towards  the  gpround, 
sixteen  feet  in  the  first  second,  proving  that  attraction  of  one  pound  is 
just  sufficient  to  overcome  the  inertia  of  one  pound  at  that  rate.  But  if 
the  inertia  were  doubled,  or  tripled,  or  increased  in  any  other  degree,  the 
fidl  of  course  would  be  just  so  much  slower.  Now  Mr.  Atwood*s  machine 
in  effect  increases  it,  by  causing  falling  weights  to  overcome  not  only  their 
^^-w^  own  inertia,  but  also  that  of  other  weights.  Thus,  a  and  A, 
•  J  being  weights  of  two  pounds  each,  balancing  each  other  over 
^^"^  the  very  easily  turned  pulley  c,  are  moved  by  a  weight  of  one 
pound  (/,  hooked  to  one  of  them;  and  gravity  in  pulling  this 
down,  with  force  of  one  pound,  has  to  overcome,  not  the  inertia 
of  one  pound,  but  of  ^ve,  for  the  other  two  weights  must  move 
as  fast  as  the  one  pound  does;  and  thus,  the  velocity  being 
■  ^  ^^  reduced  to  one-fifth  of  what  is  natural  to  a  falling  body,  the 
igj  \\iy  descent  can  be  minutely  observed.  The  experiments  with 
^u  Atwood*s  machine  may  be  varied  exceedingly,  and  they  arc 

Q^         most  interesting. 

**  Retarded  Motion,^*  from  gravity. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  changing  velocity  of  a  falling  body,  from 
gravity,  is  exactly  true,  in  a  reversed  way,  respecting  a  rising  body 
exposed  to  the  same  influence. 

A  bullet  shot  directly  upwards,  every  instant  loses  a  part  of  its  velocity, 
until  at  last  it  comes  to  rest  in  the  sky, — where  a  soaring  eagle  might  see 
the  messenger  of  death  motionless  and  harmless  for  a  moment  by  his  side:— 
the  ball  then  descends  a^irain,  and  so  that,  at  corresponding  points  of  the 
ascent  and  descent,  but  for  the  resistance  of  the  air,  the  velocities  would 
be  equal;  and,  on  reaching  the  ground,  it  would  have  acquired  exactly  the 
velocity  with  which  it  first  departed. 

It  is  explained  in  a  preceding  paragraph,  that  a  body  falls  four  times  as 
far  in  two  seconds  as  in  one,  although  the  velocity  at  the  end  of  two 
seconds  is  only  doubled.  For  the  same  reason,  a  body  shot  upwards 
with  double  velocity,  rises  four  times  as  far  as  if  shot  with  a  single 
velocity;  if  shot  with  triple  velocity,  it  rises  nine  times  as  far,  and  so 
forth. 

In  aiming  for  amusement  at  bodies  thrown  up  into  the  air,  it  is  easy  to 
hit  them  near  their  point  of  turning,  and  more  difficult  always  as  they  are 
nearer  to  the  ground,  whether  rising  or  falling. 

An  upward  jet  of  water  is  small  below,  where  it  issues  from  the  pipe 
with  great  velocity,  but  it  becomes  more  bulky  as  the  water  loses  velocity 
in  ascending,  and  at  the  top,  it  often  spreads  a  little  like  a  palm  tree»  aod 
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iiqr  light  TOQud  lolid  will  eonttnoe  supported  and  playing  upon  its 
ssmmil. 

The  lisa  of  s  pendalam  from  the  bottom  of  its  arc,  is  an  exact  copy, 
verersed,  of  its  prenous  descent  to  that  point. 

"  The  Pendulum"  • 

exemplifies  well  both  accelerated  and  retarded  motion.  The  name  is 
applicable  to  any  body  so  suspended,  that  it  may  swing  freely  backwards' 
and  ibrwaids.  When  such  a  body  is  made  of  certain  form  and  length, 
although  so  simple,  it  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  contrivances  of  man's 
ingenuity. 

Galileo  having  observed  the  hanging  chandeliers  of  lofty  ceilines  to 
continue  vibrating  long  and  with  singular  uniformity,  after  any  accidental 
cause  of  dirturbance,  was  led  to  investigate  the  laws  of  the  phenomenon; 
and  out  of  what,  in  some  shape  or  other,  had  been  before  men's  eyes,  but 
uselessly,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  his  powerful  genius  extracted 
the  most  important  results.  Independendy  of  the  light  which  the  theory 
of  the  penduiom  has  thrown  on  various  branches  of  physics,  the  instrument 
itself,  with  a  few  wheels  attached,  to  record  its  vibrations,  has  now 
become  the  perfect  time-keeper,  regulating  many  of  the  affairs  of  men. 
A  common  pendulum  consists  ojf  a  ball,  as  a  suspended  by  a  rod  from  a 

fixed  point  as  6,  and  made  to  swing 
backwards  and  forwards,  or  to  vibrate, 
under  this  point.  Being  raised  to  c,  and 
then  set  at  liberty,  it  falls  back  to  a  with 
an  accelerating  motion  like  a  ball  rolling 
down  a  slope,  and  when  arrived  there,  it 
has  just  acquired  momentum  enough  to 
carry  it  to  r/,  at  an  equal  elevation  on  the 
other  side;  from  this  it  falls  back  again, 
again  to  rise,  and  would  so  go  on  for 
ever,  but  for  the  impediments  of  air  and  friction. — The  pendulum  is 
strictly  an  object  of  mathematical  study;  but  we  shall  give  a  general  idea 
of  its  important  characteristics  in  common  language. 

1 .  The  titnee  of  the  vibrations  of  a  pendulum  arc  very  nearly  equal,  whe* 
ther  it  be  moving  much  or  little,  that  is  to  say,  whether  the  arc  described  by 
it  be  large  or  small.  This  remarkable  property  is  what  makes  it  a  time- 
keeper. The  reason  that  a  large  vibration  is  performed  in  the  same  time  as  a 
small  one,  in  other  words,  that  the  pendulum  always  moves  faster  in  propor- 
tion as  its  journey  is  longer — is,  that  in  proportion  as  the  arc  described  is  more 
extended,  the  steeper  are  its  beginning  and  ending,  and  the  more  rapidly, 
therefore,  the  pendulum  falls  down  at  first,  sweeps  along  the  intermediate 
space,  and  stops  at  last.  It  is  evident,  for  instance,  that  the  portion  c  c 
of  the  arc  (p.  72)  is  much  more  steep  than  the  equal  portion  e  c, — ^A 
pendulum  made  to  vibrate  in  the  curve  called  a  cycloid,  which,  in  the  cen- 
tnl  part,  very  nearly  coincides  with  a  circular  arc,  but  towards  the  extre>> 
nuiies  rises  a  little  more  steeply,  has  its  beats  perfectly  isochronoui,  or  in 
eqaal  times,  whatever  their  extent. 

A  common  dock  is  merely  a  penduiom  with  wheel-work  attached  to 
it»le  record  the  number  of  the  vibrations,  snd  with  a  weight  or  spring 
fixce  OMOfh  10  eouBteract  the  retarding  efiects  of  friction  and  the 
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resistance  of  the  air.  The  wheels  show  how  many  swings  or  heats  of  the 
pendulum  have  taken  place,  because  at  every  beat,  a  tooth  of  the  last  wheel 
is  allowed  to  pass.  Now  if  this  wheel  has  sixty  teeth,  as  is  common,  it 
will  just  turn  round  once  for  sixty  beats  of  the  pendulam,  or  seconds,  and 
a  hand  fixed  on  its  axis  projecting  through  the  dial-plate,  will  be  the  second 
hand  of  the  clock.  The  other  wheels  are  so  connected  with  this  first,  and 
the  numbers  of  teeth  on  them  so  proportioned,  that  one  turns  sixty  times 
riower  than  the  first,  to  fit  its  axis  to  carry  a  minute  hand,  and  anodier  by 
moving  twelve  times  slower  still,  is  fitted  to  carry  an  hour  hand. 

2.  The  kngth  of  a  pendulum  influences  the  time  of  its  vibration*— 

. ,    Long  pendulums  vibrate  more  slowly  than  short  ones, 

because,  in  corresponding  arcs  or  paths,  the  bob  or 
ball  of  the  long  pendulum  has  a  greater  journey  to 
\p  perform,  without  having  a  steeper  line  of  descent.  If 
a  pendulum  6  a  be  twice  as  long  as  another  reaching 
^  from  h  to  e,  it  has  twice  as  much  to  fall  in  its  descend- 
ing arc  r  a,  as  the  other  in  its  arc  d  e,  while  in  cor^ 
jf  responding  parts  of  the  two  paths,  the  slope  or  incli- 
nation is  always  equal: — the  ball  of  the  long  pendulum 
may  be  considered  as  having  rolled  twice  as  far  down 
a  given  slope  as  the  ball  of  the  short  pendulum^  Now 
as  a  body  falls  four  times  as  far,  either  directly  or  on 
any  uniform  slope,  in  two  seconds  as  in  one,  a  pendulum  must  be  four 
times  as  long,  to  beat  once  in  two  seconds,  as  to  beat  every  second.  A 
pendulum  of  a  little  more  than  39  inches  beats  seconds;  one  of  four  times 
that  length  is  required  to  beat  double  seconds,  ana  one  of  one-fourth  the 
length  to  beat  half  seconds. — As  a  pendulum  to  answer  its  purpose  must 
be  of  invariable  length,  one  which  beats  seconds  constitutes  an  easily  found 
standard  of  measure. 

Because  the  smallest  change  in  the  length  of  a  pendulum  alters  the  rate 
of  going  of  the  clock,  it  is  important  to  be  able  to  counteract  the  dilatation 
or  contraction  of  pendulums  caused  by  the  changing  heat  of  the  seasons; 
and  for  this  purpose  various  ingenious  means  have  been  contrived.  One 
of  the  best  of  these  is  the  gridiron  pendulum^  as  it  is  called,  from  con- 
sisting of  various  rods  of  metal.  It  renders  the  different  dilata- 
bility  by  heat  of  two  metals  composing  it,  the  cause  of  unchanged 
length  in  the  whole.  The  adjoining  sketch  may  show  that  if  the 
central  rod  of  brass  represented  by  the  strong  line  from  6  to  r, 
dilate  alone  just  as  much  as  the  two  rods  of  steel,  represented 
by  the  weaker  lines  on  either  side  of  the  other,  dilate  together 
(Uie  expansion  of  brass  by  heat  is  about  double  that  of  steel,)  it 
will  exactly  counteract  the  lengthening  of  these,  and  will  keep 
the  ball  d  always  at  the  same  distance  from  the  point  of  suspen- 
sion a.  Some  astronomical  clocks  in  the  present  day  ere  so  per- 
fect, that  they  do  not  err  one  beat  of  the  pendulum  in  a  year.  Com- 
)S  mon  clocks  are  regulated  by  a  screw  which  lifts  or  lets  down  the 
ball  of  the  pendulum,  and  so  changes  the  effective  length,  that 
is  the  distance  between  the  point  of  suspension  and  what  is  caTied  the 
centre  of  oscillation,  treated  of  in  the  next  chapter. 

3.  The  force  of  gravity,  of  course,  is  what  determines  how  long  the 
pendulum  shall  be  in  falling  to  the  bottom  of  its  arc,  and  how  long  in 
lisingy  for  the  ball  of  the  pendnlumy  as  already  stated,  may  be  contidmrad 
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•I  a  body  deflcending  by  its  weigrhl  on  a  elope;  a  change  in  the  force  of 
gravilyv  therefore,  would  at  once  alter  the  rate  of  all  the  clocks  on  earth* 
At  llie  eqaator  of  oar  earth,  where  the  gravity  of  bodies  is  counteracted  in 
a  amall  degree  by  the  centrifugal  force  arising  from  the  earth's  motion  (as 
explaiued  at  pas(e  63,)  a  pendulum  vibrates  more  slowly  than  elsewhere, 
and  must  therefore  be  made  shorter  to  answer  the  same  purpose.  Cor- 
respondinff  results  take  place  when  a  pendulum  is  carried  to  a  mountain 
top,  and  Uierefore  farther  away  from  the  (tentre  of  the  earth,  which  is  the 
centre  of  attraction — or  when  carried  to  the  bottom  of  a  mine,  where  it  is 
attracted  by  the  matter  above  it,  as  well  as  by  the  matter  beneath. 

The  popular  prejudice  refuted  at  page  63,  that  a  lar^e  or  heavy  body 
should  fall  to  the  earth,  even  in  a  vacuum,  more  quickly  than  a  small  or 
light  body,  attaches  itself  also  to  the  case  of  a  heavy  and  a  light  pendulum. 
Now  there  is  no  difTerence  for  pendulums  of  the  same  length,  whatever 
their  weight  or  material,  but  what  depends  on  the  resistance  of  the  air.  It 
is  a  very  remarkable  fact  thus  proved,  that  in  all  substances  the  gravity 
and  inertia  perfectly  agree. 

There  it  a  small  pendulum  called  a  metronome^  used  by  musicians  for 

marking  time;  which,  although  very  short,  may  still  be 
made  to  beat  whole  seconds,  or  even  longer  intervals. 
The  reason  of  its  slow  motion  is,  that  its  rod  is  prolonged 
beyond  its  axis  of  support,  at  /7,  upwards,  to  6,  and  ha^ 
^£V  a  ball  upon  the  top,  at  6,  as  well  as  on  the  bottom,  at  c; 
which  upper  ball  prevents  the  under  one  from  movingso  fast 
as  it  otherwise  would,  just  as  a  small  weight  attached  to 
one  end  of  a  weijrhing-beam,  prevents  a  greater  weight 
attached  to  the  other  end  from  falling  so  fast  as  it  would 
if  there  were  no  counterpoise.  The  rate  of  motion 
changes  with  any  change  in  the  distance  of  the  ball  b 
from  the  centre  of  motion  a;  and  to  allow  of  such  change, 
the  ball  h  is  made  to  slide. 

A  pocketrwatch  difl*ers  from  a  clock,  in  having  a  vibrating  wheel  instead 
of  a  Tibrating  pendulum;  and  as,  in  a  clock,  gravity  is  always  pulling  the 
pendulam  down  to  the  bottom  of  its  arc,  which  is  its  natural  place  of  rest, 
bat  does  not  ^x  it  there,  because  the  momentum  acquired  during  its  fall 
horn  one  side  is  just  sufficient  to  carry  it  up  to  an  equal  height  on  the 
other — no  in  a  watch,  a  spring,  generally  spiral,  surrounding  the  axis  of 
the  balance-wheel,  is  always  forcing  this  towards  a  middle  position  of  rest, 
bat  does  not  fix  it  there,  because  the  momentum  acquired  during  its 
approach  from  either  side  to  the  middle  position,  carries  it  just  as  far  past 
on  the  other  side,  and  the  spring  has  to  begin  its  work  again.  The  balance- 
wheel  at  each  vibration  allows  one  tooth  of  the  adjoining  wheel  to  pass, 
as  the  pendulum  does  in  a  clock,  and  the  record  of  the  beats  is  preserved 
by  the  wheels  which  follow,  as  already  explained  for  the  clock.  A'main- 
•pring  is  used  to  keep  up  the  motion  of  a  watch,  instead  of  the  weight 
aied  in  a  elock;  and  as  a  spring  acta  equally,  whatever  be  its  position,  a 
wateh  keeps  time  although  carried  in  the  pocket,  or  in  a  moving  ship. 

As  the  rate  of  a  clock  is  influenced  by  the  length  of  its  pendulum,  so  is 
Ae  nte  of  a  watch  by  the  size  or  diameter  of  its  balance-wheel;  and  heat 
wUdb  retards  the  motion  of  a  common  clock  by  lengthening  the  pendulum^ 
fUnds  the  motion  of  a  common  watch  by  dilating  tlie  balance-wheel. 
bfSBniiy  howofcr  has  found  a  remedy  for  the  latter  case  as  for  the  former, 
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viz,  the  contrivance  called  the  expandon  balanee'Wheel,  Of  this  the  cir- 
cumference,  instead  of  being  a  continuous  ring,  is  made  up  of  two  half- 
rings,  each  attached  by  one  end  only,  to  a  cross  bar,  and  which  half-rings 
being  of  brass  on  the  outside  and  of  steel  within,  bend  or  curl  inwards  by 
heat — as  a  sheet  of  damp  paper  bends  when  held  to  the  fire— and  thus 
diminish  the  size  of  the  wheel  at  their  loose  extremities,  so  as  just  to 
counterbalance  its  increase  by  the  expansion  of  the  cross  bar. 

As  the  motion  of  a  pendulum  has  relation  to  the  force  of  gravity^  so 
has  the  motion  of  the  balance-wheel  to  the  stiffness  of  the  balance-spring: 
and  the  regulator  of  a  watch  is  merely  a  pin  which  bears  against  the 
balance-spring,  and  by  sliding  backwards  or  forwards,  so  as  to  shorten  or 
lengthen  the  part  of  the  spring  left  free  to  act,  changes  the  degree  of  its 
stiffness.  A  change  produced  by  the  variation  of  temperature  is  compen- 
sated for  by  the  expansion-wheel  described  above. 

It  would  be  exceeding  the  limit  marked  out  for  this  general  work,  to 
*speak  more  particularly  here  of  those  admirable  watches  which  have  been 
produced  within  the  last  thirty  years  under  the  name  of  chronometers^  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  longitude  at  sea;  but  the  author  may  per- 
haps be  excused  for  mentioning  a  moment  of  surprise  and  delight  which 
he  experienced,  on  first  seeing  their  singular  perfection  actually  proved. 
After  months  spent  in  a  passage  from  South  America  to  Asia,  his  pocket 
chronometer  with  others  on  board,  announced  one  rooming  that  a  certain 
point  of  land  was  then  bearing  east  from  the  ship  at  a  distance  of  fifty 
miles;  and  in  an  hour  afterwards,  when  a  mist  had  cleared  away,  the 
looker-out  on  the  mast  gave  the  joyous  call  of  **  Land  a-head!*'  verifying 
the  report  of  the  chronometers  almost  to  a  mile,  after  a  voyage  of  thou- 
sands. It  is  natural  at  such  a  moment,  with  the  dangers  and  uncertainties 
of  ancient  navigation  before  the  mind,  to  exult  in  contemplating  what  man 
has  now  achieved.  Had  the  rate  of  the  wonderful  little  instrument  in  all 
that  time  been  changed  even  a  little,  its  announcement  would  have  been 
worse  than  useless, — but  in  the  night  and  in  the  day,  in  storm  and  in  calm, 
in  heat  and  in  cold,  while  the  persons  around  it  were  experiencing  every 
vicissitude  of  mental  and  bodily  condition,  its  steady  beat  went  on,  keep- 
ing exact  account  of  the  rolling  of  the  earth  and  of  the  stars;  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  trackless  waves  it  was  always  ready  to  tell  its  magic  tale  of 
the  very  spot  of  the  globe  over  which  it  had  arrived.  The  mode  of  using 
a  chronometer  for  so  valuable  a  purpose  will  be  explained  in  the  section 
on  astronomy. 

Bent  or  curvilinear  motion  from  attraction,— T\i\E  takes  place  when- 
ever attraction  is  acting  across  the  path  of  any  existing  free  motion.  The 
fiying  cannon-ball  or  stone,  drawn  down  by  gravity,  is  an  example,  for 
the  projectile  force  ceases  with  the  first  impulse,  but  the  bending  force  is 
acting  every  instant,  and  by  every  instant  producing  a  new  effect  causes  a 
curvilinear  path. 

An  oblique  jet  of  water  is  to  the  eye  a  permanent  exhibition  of  the 
curve  described  by  a  body  thus  projected.  The  particles  of  the  liquid 
move  in  the  line  which  they  would  describe  if  projected  singly,  and  the 
continued  succession  of  them  marks  the  line  of  situations  through  which 
each  passes  in  its  course  to  the  earth. 

A  cannon  or  musket-ball,  shot  quite  horizontally  over  a  level  plain,  will 
touch  the  ground  or  plain  just  as  soon  as  another  ball  dropped  at  the  same 
instant  directly  from  the  cannon's  mouth;  for  the  forward  or  projeelila 
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motion  does  not,  Iq  such  case,  at  all  interfere  with  the  action  of  gravity. 
This  result,  which  most  persons,  before  consideration,  would  be  disposed 
to  doubt,  makes  striliingly  sensible  the  extraordinary  speed  of  the  cannon- 
ball;  mz.  that  it  has  already  moved  perhaps  six  hundred  feet  forward, 
during  the  half  second  that  a  ball  dropped  from  the  hand  of  a  standing  person 
requires  to  reach  the  earth  only  four  feet  beneath.  The  fact  also  explains 
why,  for  a  long  range,  the  gun  roust  be  pointed  more  or  less  upwards. 

A  dozen  marbles  swept  horizontally  from  off  a  table  by  a  stick,  all 
reach  the  floor  at  the  same  instant,  how  different  soever  the  distances  to 
which  they  may  respectively  be  driven. 

The  particular  study  of  the  subject  projectiles  is  very  important  to 
military  engineers;  and  we  know  how  successfully  they  have  pursued  it, 
by  the  precision  with  which  they  now  direct  their  shot  and  shells  to  objects 
at  very  great  distances. 

A  cannon-ball  shot  horizontally  from  the  top 
of  a  lofty  mountain,  would  go  three  or  four 
miles.  (The  mountain  is  here  represented  on 
an  enlarged  scale,  as  standing  on  the  globe  6, 
Cj  c/,  at  a.)  If  there  were  no  atmosphere  to 
resist  its  motion,  or  if  the  mountain  top  were 
above  the  surface  of  the  atmosphere,  the  same 
1      \  \^  rJ^JJ    ^^g^^^^l  velocity  would  carry  it  thirty  or  forty 

^        \    v^  y^y  /      miles  before  it  fell,  as  to  h:  with  more  force 

still,  it  would  reach  to  c,  and  with  still  more  to 
d.  And  if  it  could  be  despatched  with  about 
ten  times  the  velocity  of  a  common  cannon-shot,  it  would  not  have 
approached  nearer  to  the  earth  than  at  first,  even  when  it  had  again  reached 
round  to  e  or  to  a;  and  its  velocity  being  undiminished,  it  would  perform  a 
second  similar  tour,  and  then  a  third,  and  so  forth:  it  would,  in  fact,  have 
become  a  little  satellite,  or  planetary  body,  revolving  round  the  earth.  In 
the  successive  ranges  represented  in  the  figure,  it  is  seen  that  the  centri- 
fugal force  of  the  ball,  or  its  tendency  to  move  in  a  straight  line,  becomes 
more  and  more  nearly  a  counterbalance  to  gravity,  and  at  last  is  exactly 
equal  to  it.  If  the  force  given  to  the  ball  were  more  than  sufficient  to 
bring  it  round  again  to  the  level  of  a,  it  would  for  a  time  fly  oflf,  or  increase 
its  distance  from  the  earth,  acquiring  somewhat  of  the  eccentric  motion  of 
a  comet.  There  may  really  be  such  revolving  masses  above  our  atmo- 
sphere, although  invisible  to  us,  owing  to  their  smallness.  It  has  been 
supposed  by  some,  that  the  meteoric  stones,  which  fall  to  the  earth  every 
now  and  then,  come  from  such  bodies,  or  are  the  entire  masses,  having 
become  entangled  in  our  atmosphere,  so  as  to  lose  their  forward  velocity. 
The  four  little  planeto  discovered  lately  beyond  the  orbit  of  Mars,  are  not 
larger  than  a  six-thousandth  part  of  our  earth. 

RsFUunoN, — produces  accelerated,  retarded,  and  bent  motions,  like 
attraction,  but  it  acts  only  at  minute  distances,  while  attraction  draws 
from  the  sun,  or  from  the  very  limits  of  the  universe:  repulsion  acts,  for 
iostaincey  between  the  adjoining  atoms  of  an  elastic  fluid.  Yet  repulsion 
pliys  a  part  in  the  economy  of  nature,  not  at  all  inferior  to  its  sister 
attiaetion.  We  have  already  seen,  when  considering  the  constitution  of 
manes  in  Mtetion  first,  that  repulsion  prevents  or  modifies  the  contact  of 
the  atoms  of  all  bodies;  that  with  increase  of  temperature,  it  causes  these 
to  separate,  and  of  a  solid  forms  a  liquid,  or  eyen  an  air;  that  it 
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Operates  around  all  masses  as  if  it  were  a  film  or  covering,  preventing  their 
mutual  cohesion,  <&c.  Slc, 

Accelerated  motion  from  repulsion,  is  seen  when  the  atoms  of  gun- 
powder explode  and  propel  the  bullet  from  the  bottom  of  a  piec«  to  the 
muzzle  wi\h  such  rapidly  increasing  velocity.  The  strength  of  this  repul- 
sion of  gunpowder  is  so  much  greater  than  the  strength  of  gravity  or  com- 
mon attraction,  that  its  action  on  a  bullet,  during  the  passage  along  a  barrel 
of  five  or  six  feet  in  length,  may  not  be  overcome  by  gravity,  during  an 
ascent  of  a  milo  or  more. 

A  visible  retarded  motion  from  repulsion,  is  exemplified  by  a  moving 
body  coming  against  a  spring  or  a  bladder  full  of  air,  or  against  the  piston- 
handle  of  an  air-syringe,  so  as  to  compress  the  air  beneath  it. 

Any  elastic  body  striking  against  another  body  and  recoiling,  exhibits 
in  conjunction  the  phenbmena  of  retardation,  acceleration,  and  often  also 
of  bending,  chiefly  from  repulsion;  for  instance: 

An  ivory  ball  driven  forcibly  against  a  marble  slab,  does  not  stop  at  the 
instant  that  apparent  contact  takes  place,  but  still  advances  and  compresses 
that  part  of  the  substance  which  is  agninst  the  marble, — as  is  proved  by 
the  facts  mentioned  at  page  45.  While  this  compression  of  the  ivory  is 
going  on,  the  resistance  mad^  by  the  increasing  repulsion  of  the  particles 
gradually  retards,  and  ultimately  destroys  tlie  forward  motion  of  the  ball; 
and  at  the  instant  of  its  final  arrest,  the  parts  in  contact,  both  of  the  ball  ^ 
and  of  the  marble,  being  in  their  greatest  degree  of  compression,  act  on 
the  ball,  and  repel  it  again  with  gradually  accelerating  motion,  until  it 
leaves  the  marble,  with  the  same  velocity  which  it  had  on  approaching. 
The  retardation  and  acceleration  take  place  here  within  so  small  a  space, 
and  in  so  short  a  time,  that  they  are  not  apparent  to  sense,  but  the  mind 
perceives  the  nature  of  the  phenomenon  as  distinctly  as  if  the  ball  had 
rolled  against  the  end  of  a  long  steel  spring. — If  the  ball  strike  the  marble 
obliquely,  as  from  a  to  c,  in  a  path  lorming  the  angle  a  c  d  with  a  perpen- 
dicular line,  it  does  not  rebound  in  the  same  line  by  which  it  approached* 
but  just  as  obliquely  towards  the  other  side,  viz,  from  c  to  ^;  and  it  theft 

exhibits  a  bent  motion  from  repulsion.     This  case  illus- 
^  trates  also  the  *»  resolution  of  motions,*'  for  the  oblique 

descent  a  c  being  composed  of  a  direct  downward  mo- 
tion from  a  to  the  table,  and  a  horizontal  or  forward 
motion  from  a  towards  the  perpendicular,  the  table 
destroys  the  downward  motion  and  converts  it  into  an 
'  opposite  directly  upward  motion,  but  it  does  not  affect 
the  forward  motion,  which  immediately  combines  again 
with  the  upward,  and  carries  the  ball  as  far  beyond  the  perpendicular  at  b 
as  it  was  distant  from  it  at  a.  The  important  law  in  physics,  of  which 
this  case  is  an  example,  is  usually  expressed — **  The  angles  of  incidence 
and  of  reflection  are  equal.*'  It  applies  to  all  reflected  bodies,  as  balls, 
waves,  sound,  light.  Sic, 

If  the  ivory  ball  and  marble,  in  the  above  case,  were  supposed  to  be 
both  perfectly  hard,  and  without  elasticity,  still  the  repulsion  which  sur- 
rounds all  bodies,  as  a  thin  covering,  preventing  their  cohesion  (see  page 
40,)  would  act  exactly  as  the  real  elasticity  of  the  ivory,  and  would  cause 
a  retarded  motion  until  perfect  rest  came,  and  then  an  accelerated  motion 
back  again,  until  the  ball  recovered  its  primitive  velocity. 
Collision  between  hard  bodies  always  exhibits  more  or  less  of  the  truth 
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BOW  described:  when  it  occurs  between  soft  bodies,  as  lumps  of  lead  or 
of  moist  day,  the  approaching  parts  mutually  displace  each  other,  and 
there  is  no  recoil. 

When  a  straight  steel  plate,  of  which  the  end  is  fixed  in  a  block,  is 
bent,  as  by  a  ball  rolling  against  it»  the  particles  on  the  side  which  becomes 
concave  aie  made  to  approximate,  and  there  is  a  resistance  or  repulsion 
gradually  increasing  among  them;  the  particles  on  the  convex  side,  again, 
are  drawn  a  little  more  from  each  other,  and  are  therefore  exerting  attraction 
to  return:  the  recoil  of  the  spring  is  tlius  owing  to  both  forces  trying  to 
replace  the  particles  in  their  former  relative  situations. 

"3ni(/ej,   Winds,  ^c,  exemplify  Attraction.'*    (Read  the  Analysis, 

page  51.) 

Until  we  reflect  attentively  on  this  subject,  we  are  far  from  perceiving 
that  ail  the  phenomena  of  nature  are  only  instances  of  attraction  and 
repuiiion,  acting  under  variety  of  circumstances. 

Attaaotion. — Tidet  are  raised  by  the  attraction  of  the  moon  and  sun, 
and  (all  again  by  the  general  attraction  of  the  earth:  producing  in  many  of 
the  shallower  parts  of  the  ocean  very  rapid  horizontal  currents.  They  do 
1  a  great  deal  of  work  for  man.  They  carry  his  bhips  along  the  coasts,  and 
up  and  down  the  rivers;  they  turn  water-wheels  for  him;  they  fill  his 
docks  and  canals  at  convenient  times;  they  rise  to  receive  his  ships, 
laanched  from  elevated  building  yards,  &c.  What  a  busy  scene  is  a  great 
sea-port  riv^r,  during  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  tide-^with  the  thousands 
of  people  along  its  banks,  borrowing  assistance  in  their  various  occupar 
tions! 

Winds  are  produced  chiefly  by  the  fluid  atmosphere  seek'mg  its  level, 
in  obedience  to  the  attraction  of  the  earth,  after  the  action  of  disturbing 
causes,  such  as  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Sic,  They  help  man  in  the  important 
business  of  navigation ;  they  turn  his  windmills,  &c. 

The  Currents  of  rivers,  are  water  constantly  descending  on  slopes,  that 
is,  regaining  its  level,  in  obedience  to  the  earth's  attraction.  Water-mills 
and  inland  navigation  are  among  the  advantages  which  they  afibrd  to 
man. 

jJU  falUng  and  pressing  bodies  exhibit  attraction  in  its  simplest 
form. 

Rbpulsion — is  instanced  in  explosion^  steam,  the  action  of  springs,  8rc, 

Explosion  of  gunpowder  is  repulsion  among  the  particles  when  assuming 
the  form  of  air. 

Sleam^  by  the  repulsion  among  its  particles^  moves  the  piston  of  the 
steam-engine.    In  our  days  it  performs  half  the  labour  of  society. 

Accidental  explosions  of  fire-damp,  or  hydrogen  in  mines,  and  the 
tremendous  evolutions  of  elastic  fluid  m  volcanoes  and  earthquakes,  are 
other  instances  of  the  same  class. 

Elasticity,  as  seen  in  springs,  collision,  &c.  belongs  chiefly  to  repuK 
SHXi;  as  seen  in  India-rubber,  and  other  substances  resuming  their  usual 
leigth  after  extension,  it  belongs  chiefly  to  attraction. 

A  spring  is  oAen,  as  it  were,  a  reservoir  of  force,  kept  Teady  charged' 
for  a  purpose;  as*  when  a  gunlock  is  cocked,  a  watch  wound  up,  ^Ik% 

II  will  be-  lemaiked^  with,  respect  to  many  of  the  phenomena  nqw  and« 

7* 
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hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  that  it  is  not  the  original  Attraction  or  Repulsion 
which  man  uses  as  his  servant,  but  the  momentum  gradually  accumulated 
in  masses  by  the  exertion  of  such  attraction  or  repulsion;  in  other  words, 
the  inertia  is  used  as  a  great  working  power  or  force. 

Electrical^  galvanic^  magnetical,  and  optical  phenomena,  are  also  in 
great  part  peculiar  attractions  and  repulsions,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  chap- 
ters devoted  to  the  explanation  of  them.  And  even  the  actions  of  animals^ 
so  infinitely  varied,  are  all  results  of  a  shortening  of  the  fleshy  threads 
sailed  muscular  fibres,  which  is  produced  by  the  mutual  attraction  of  their 
component  particles; — just  as  the  varied  motions  of  a  telegraph,  or  of  a  ship's 
yards,  are  produced  by  the  shortening  of  certain  ropes  of  connexion. 

However  closely  allied  the  last-mentoned  particular  attractions  and 
repulsions  may  be  to  the  general  attraction  and  repulsion  formerly  treated 
of,  it  is  found  convenient  to  consider  them  apart. 

In  the  remarkable  phenomena  of  nature  and  art,  all  the  motions  being 
caused,  as  now  shown,  by  Attraction  and  Repulsion,  these  forces  do 
not  operate  by  a  single  impulse,  but  through  a  repetition  of  impulses, 
or  a  continued  action,  of  which  the  effect  is  gradually  accumulated  in 
the  inertia  of  matter.  Thus  all  great  velocities  and  momenta  are  the 
terminations  of  an  accelerated  motion. 

Meteoric  stones,  falling  from  great  heights,  bury  themselves  deep  in  the 
earth  by  the  force  of  their  gradually  acquired  velocity. 

When  the  wood-cutters  among  the  Alps  launch  an  enormous  tree  from 
high  on  the  mountain  side,  along  the  smooth  wooden  trough,  or  channel 
prepared  for  it,  and  in  fewer  minutes  than  it  traverses  miles,  it  is  seen 
plunging  into  the  lake  below;  it  acquires  its  frightful  velocity,  not  at  once, 
but  through  the  action  of  gravity  continued  during  the  whole  of  its 
descent. 

The  shock  or  blow  of  the  ram  of  a  pile-engine,  is  not  the  effect  of 
momentary  attraction  between  it  and  the  earth,  but  of  that  attraction 
\  accumulating  motal  inertia  or  power,  during  the  descent  of  the  ram  through 
a  space  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet 

A  common  hammer,  in  its  instantaneous  shock,  has  the  condensed  eflect 
of  the  arm  and  of  gravity,  as  accumulhtod  through  its  whole  previous 
course;  and  when  a  powerful  blow  is  intended,  the  hammer,  or  hatchet,  or 
club,  or  fist  in  boxing,  is  lifted  high,  or  carried  far  back,  that  there  may  be 
time  and  space  for  imparting  greater  power. 

The  inferior  animals,  by  many  of  their  actions,  illustrate  the  same  truth, 
and  prove  their  experimental  or  instinctive  acquaintance  with  it. 

Sea  birds  carry  shell-fish  up  into  the  air,  and  drop  them  on  smooth 
stones  to  break  them,  and  to  obtain  the  food.  It  is  related  in  Grecian 
story,  that  a  bird  once  mistook  the  venerable  bald  head  of  a  sage 
meditating  on  the  sea-shore  for  a  smooth  stone,  and  by  the  same  act 
killed  an  oyster  and  the  philosopher. 

There  are  some  long-necked  birds,  that  fight  and  kill  their  prey  by  a 
blow  of  their  beak.  They  draw  back  the  head,  bending  the  neck  like  a 
swan  or  serpent,  and  then  dart  it  forward,  with  a  continued  eflbrt,  until  the 
strong  w^dge-like  beak  reaches  its  destination,  almost  with  the  velocitj  of 
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1  pistol  ballet.  One  snake  in  darting  its  fangs  at  another  passing  swiftly 
across  its  ooil,  has  been  known  to  miss  its  aim  and  inflict  a  mort^  wound 
OB  its  own  flesh. 

Ballsv  rams,  and  goats,  in  fighting,  alternately  recede  and  run  at  each 
other,  that  the  shock  may  be  great  when  their  foreheads  meet. 

A  horse  in  kicking,  from  the  great  length  of  his  leg,  and  the  consequent 
space  through  which  he  can  bo  adding  velocity  to  his  foot,  drives  it  at 
last  against  the  object  almost  like  a  cannon  shot. 

A  bow-string  propelling  an  arrow,  follows  it  through  a  considerable 
space,  and  so  gives  the  great  velocity  at  last  produced. 

A  sling  gives  to  the  hand  the  power  of  adding  velocity  to  the  stone 
through  a  long  path;  for  the  hand  moves  in  a  small  circle  while  the  stone 
moves  in  a  larger,  and  the  hand  being  kept  always  soniewhat  in  advance 
of  the  stone,  pulls  at  it  without  intermission,  until  the  moment  of 
discharge. 

The  battering  rams  of  the  ancients  allowed  those  about  them  to 
aecamulate  in  them  the  efforts  of  many  hands,  and  of  a  considerable 
dnration  of  action,  so  as  to  give  at  last  one  great  and  sudden  shock. 

Even  the  gentle  action  of  the  human  breath,  exerted  for  a  time  on  a 
pea  or  small  hard  ball  of  clay  while  passing  through  a  long  smooth  tube, 
gives  a  velocity  which  will  inflict  a  sharp  and  painful  stmke  on  a  distant 
aoimal.  In  Borneo  and  others  of  the  Eastern  Inlands,  poisoned  arrows 
are  thrown  in  this  way  with  great  force  and  precision. 

The  action  of  gunpowder  on  bullets,  although  appearing  so  sodden,  is 
still  not  an  instantaneous,  but  a  gradual,  and  therefore  accelerating  action; 
and  accordingly  we  find  the  effect  to  depend  much  on  the  length  of  the 
piece  along  which  the  force  pursues  the  ball.  A  small  fast-sailing  vessel 
with  a  single  long  gun,  has  often  compelled  a  very  superior  vessel,  whose 
guns  were  shorter,  to  yield.. 

For  the  same  reason  that  all  great  velocities  require  continued  action  or 
repeated  impulse  to  produce  them,  so  do  they  also  to  destroy  them;  the 
inertia  of  motion  and  of  rest  being  exactly  equal. 

A  vast  mass  of  rock  suspended  like  a  pendulum,  and  allowed  to  sweep 
down  its  curve  from  a  considerable  elevation,  would  arrive  at  the  bottom 
Uke  a  batte^'ing  ram,  with  force  sufficient  to  shake  a  thick  wall  or  rampart 
to  its  foundation.  The  continued  action  of  gravity  would  have  given  this 
force,  and  if,  instead  of  the  solid  resistance  supposed,  and  which  would 
scarcely  be  sufficient  to  take  the  whole  momentum  away,  the  mass  were 
merely  allowed  to  continue  its  course  as  a  pendulum,  and  to  ascend  on 
the  other  side,  the  continued  action  of  gravity  then  opposing  its  motion, 
would  bring  it  to  powerlesa  rest  again,  by  the  time  when  it  had  reached 
an  elevation  equal  to  that  from  which  it  fell. 

Soft  air  expanding  gives  gradually  the  death-carrying  velocity  to  the 
cannon-ball;  and^  soft  air,  or  cotton,  or  wool,  resisting  in  a  close  strong 
tube, — if  the  bullet  could  he  directed  exactly  into  it — would  again  gradually 
annihilate  the  motion.  Were  the  attempt  made,  however,  to  stop  the  ball 
soddenly,  by  a  block  of  the  hardest  granite,  the  block  would  instantly  be 
liten  by  its  force. 

Bales  of  cotton  or  thick  masses  of  cork,  attached  round  a  ship,  will 
leeeive  cannon4mUsy  and  bring  them  to  rest>  without  themselves  suffering 
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much,  while  the  naked  firmer  side  of  the  ship  would  be  penetrated.  The 
cotton  or  cork  offers  an  increasing  resistance  through  a  considerable  space, 
while  the  oak  opposes  its  hard  front  at  once,  and  must  instantly  suffice  or 
be  destroyed.  A  hard  body,  that  it  may  at  once  destroy  such  a  motion  as 
we  are  supposing,  must  be  able  to  oppose  as  much  force  in  perhaps  the- 
space  of  one  hundredth  of  an  inch,  that  is,  in  the  extent  to  which  its 
elasticity  will  let  it  yield  without  breaking,  as  the  moving  cause  gave, 
through  a  much  greater  space  (a  plate  of  steel  will  thus  oppose  a  pistol- 
bullet;)  and  when  it  cannot  do  this,  it  must  be  broken  or  penetrated  by  the 
moving  body.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  continued  opposition 
of  a  thick  mass  of  wood,  stone,  or  earth,  to  an  entered  bullet,  brings  it  to 
rest  at  last  as  any  elastic  unbroken  opposition  would.  Gunners  have 
ascertained  the  exact  depth  in  each  substance  to  which  a  ball  will  penetrate; 
and  they  call  buildings  bornlhproof  or  ball-proof,  which  have  a  thickness 
or  depth  exceeding  that. 

A  hempen  or  silken  rope  supporting  the  scale  of  a  weighing  beam, 
would  resist  a  greater  weight  falling  into  the  scale  than  would  be  resisted 
by  an  iron  chain  which  weroeven  stronger  than  the  rope  for  the  purpose 
of  bearing  a  quiescenl  weight:  because  the  hemp  or  silk  would  yield  by 
its  elasticity,  and  continue  its  resistance  through  a  considevable  space  and 
time^  and  thus  would  at  last  gradually  overcome  the  momentum; -while  the 
iron,  by  scarcely  yielding  at  all,  would  require  to  be  strong  enough  to  stop 
the  mass  suddenly  or  would  break. ' 

Yet  for  the  same  reason  that  iron  is  weakest  in  such  a  case  as  the  last, 
it  is  stronger  than  hemp  or  rope  when  used  as  a  cable  for  a  ship,  to 
withstand  the  sudden  force  of  waves. 

This  will  be  understood  on  considering,  that  the  chain  by  its  weights 
hangs  as  a  curve  or  inverted  arch  in  the  water,  while  the  rope  being  nearly 
of  the  weight  of  water,  is  supported  in  it  almost  as  a  straight  line  from  the 
anchor  to  the  ship;  therefore,  when  a  great  wave  dashes  against  the  ship, 
the  bent  chain  will  yield  until  it  be  drawn  nearly  straight,  by  which  great 
extent  of  yielding,  and  consequent  length  of  resistance,  it  will  withstand  a 
great  shock;  whereas,  the  straight  rope,  as  it  can  yield  only  by  the  elasticity 
of  its  material,  and  comparatively,  therefore,  a  little  way,  will  resist  much 
less. 

A  heavy  ship  moving  quickly  with  the  tide  or  wind,  could  not  be 
stopped,  instantly  by  a  short  rope  or  chain  of  any  magnitude:  if  the  attempt 
were  made  to  destroy  at  once  so  vast  a  momentum,  something  would 
certainly  give  way;  but  a  rope  of  very  moderate  size,  kept  tight  between 
the  shore  and  the  ship,  and  from  time  to  time  allowed  to  slip  a  little  round 
a  wooden  block,  when  the  tightness  threatened  its  breaking,  would 
accomplish  the  end  very  soon  and  easily. 

The  following  are  farther  proofs  that  forces  are  to  be  measured  as  much 
by  the  time  or  space  through  which  they  act,  as  by  their  difference  of 
intensity  or  momentary  power. 

A  door  standing  open,  and  which  would  yield  readily  on  ile  hinges  to  the 
gentle  push  of  a  finger,  is  not  moved  by  a  cannon-ball  piercing  through  it. 
Now  the  ball  really  overcomes  the  whole  force  of  cohesion  among  the 
atoms  of  tougb  wood:  but  that  force  is  allowed  to  act  or  resist  for  so  short 
a  time,  owing  to  the  rapid  passage  of  the  ball,  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
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affeet  the  inertia  of  the  door,  in  a  degree  to  produce  sensible  motion.  The 
cohesion  of  the  circle  in  the  door,  cut  out  by  the  ball,  would  have  borne  a 
weight  of  more  than  a  hundred  pounds  laid  quietly  upon  it,  but  supposing 
the  boUet  to  fly  twelve  hundred  feet  in  a  second,  and  the  door  to  be  one 
inch  thick,  the  cohesion  being  allowed  to  act  for  only  the  14,400th  part  of 
a  second,  its  influence  is  not  perceived.  The  following  are  other  examples 
of  the  same  kind. 

A  leaden  bullet  pressed  slowly  against  a  pane  of  glass,  breaks  it  irregu- 
larly, where  the  strength  happens  to  be  least;  but  the  same  bullet  shot  at 
it  from  a  pistol,  makes  only  a  small  round  hole.  It  has  been  amusingly 
said  of  such  a  case,  that  the  particles  struck  and  carried  away,  have  not 
time  to  warn  their  neighbours  of  what  is  happening. 

A  cannon-ball,  having  very  great  velocity,  passes  through  a  ship's  side, 
and  leaves  but  a  little  mark;  while  one  with  less  speed  splinters  and  breaks 
the  wood  to  a  considerable  distance  around.  A  near  shot  thus  oflen 
injures  a  ship  less  than  one  from  a  greater  distance. 

A  sheet  of  paper  standing  edgeways  on  a  table,  is  not  driven  down  by 
a  pistol-ball  fired  through  it. 

The  tnith  at  present  under  consideration  explains,  with  respect  to  gun- 
shot wounds,  why  the  man  often  remains  ignorant  for  a  time  of  his 
misfortune,  and  why  a  rapid  bullet  only  kills  the  parts  which  it  touches, 
while  a  spent-ball  may  biuise  and  injure  all  around.  In  many  cases  of 
injury,  popularly  attributed  to  the  unnd  of  a  ball^  the  ball  itself  has  really 
touched  the  part. 

A  man  lying  down  and  receiving  the  blow  of  a  great  hammer  on  his 
chest,  would  be  killed  by  it;  but  if  a  heavy  anvil  be  first  laid  upon  the 
chest,  and  the  blow  then  received  upon  the  anvil,  the  man  bears  it  with 
impunity.  Here  the  quantity  of  motion  in  the  hammer,  being  difl^used 
through  the  great  mass  of  the  anvil,  produces  but  a  trifling  velocity,  which 
the  elasticity  of  the  chest,  in  its  slow  yielding,  easily  overcomes. 

A  circular  plate  of  soft  iron,  made  to  turn  with  extreme  rapidity,  will 
cat  through  the  hardest  steel  file,  almost  as  a  knife  cuts  through  a  carrot. 
In  cases  where  a  soft  powder  sufiices  to  polish  a  hard  body,  it  acts  partly 
like  this  plate,  by  the  motion  or  velocity  given  to  the  wearing  particles. 

**  Tliere  is  no  motion  or  action  in  the  universe,  unthout  a  concomitant 
and  opposite  action  of  equal  amount,"*^    (See  the  Analysis.) 

This  tmth  has  otherwise  been  expressed — **  action  and  reaction  are 
equal  and  contrary.'' — It  is  evident,  that  if  no  action  or  movement  takes 
pUce  on  earth  but  in  consequence  of  either  Attraction  or  Repulsion, — and 
this  has  now  been  shown — there  must  always  be  two  objects  or  masses 
concerned,  and  each  must  be  attracted  or  repelled  just  as  much  as  the 
otiier,  although  one  will  have  less  velocity  than  the  other,  as  it  may  be 
itself  greater,  or  fixed  to  another  mass. 

If  a  man  in  one  boat  pull  at  a  rope  attached  to  another,  the  two  boats 
will  approach.  If  they  be  of  equal  size  and  load,  they  will  both  move  at 
the  same  rate,  in  whichever  of  the  boats  the  man  may  be;  and  if  there  be 
I  diflference  in  the  sizes,  and  resistances,  there  will  be  a  corresponding 
dtfeience  in  the  velocities,  the  smaller  boat  moving  the  fastest. 

A  magnet  and  a  piece  of  iron  attract  each  other  equally,  whatever  dispro« 
portioa  there  u  between  the  masses.    If  either  be  balanced  in  a  scale,  and 
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the  Other  be  then  brought  within  a  certain  distance  beneath  it«  the  very 
same  counterpoise  will  be  required  to  prevent  their  approach,  whichever 
be  in  the  scale.  If  the  two  were  hanging  near  each  other  as  pendulums, 
they  would  approach  and  meet;  but  the  little  one  would  perform  more  of 
the  journey  in  proportion  to  its  littleness. 

A  man  in  a  boat  pulling  a  rope  attached  to  a  large  ship,  seems  only  to 
move  the  boat:  but  he  really  moves  the  ship  a  little,  for,  supposing  the 
resistance  of  the  ship  to  be  just  a  thousand  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
boat,  a  thousand  men  in  a  thousand  boats,  pulling  simultaneously  in  the 
same  manner,  would  make  the  ship  meet  them  half  way. 

A  pound  of  lead  and  the  earth  attract  each  other  with  equal  force^  but 
that  force  makes  the  lead  approach  sixteen  feet  in  a  second  towards  the 
earth,  while  the  contrary  motion  of  the  earth  is  of  course  as  much  less 
than  this  as  the  earth  is  weightier  than  one  pound,— and  is  therefore 
unnoticed.  Speaking  strictly,  it  is  true,  that  even  a  feather  falling  lifts 
the  earth  towards  it,  and  that  a  man  jumping  kicks  the  earth  away. 

A  spring  unbending  between  two  equal  bodies,  throws  them  off  with 
equal  velocity;  if  between  bodies  of  different  magnitudes,  the  velocity  of 
the  smaller  body  is  greater  in  proportion  to  its  smallness. 

On  firing  a  cannon,  the  gun  recoils  with  even  more  motion  or  momentum 
in  it  than  the  ball  has,  for  it  suffers  the  reaction  of  the  expelled  gunpowder 
as  well  as  of  the  ball;  but  the  momentum  in  the  gun  being  diffused  through 
a  greater  mass,  the  velocity  is  small,  and  easily  checked. 

The  recoil  of  a  light  fowling-piece  will  hurt  the  shoulder,  if  the  piece 
be  not  held  close  to  it. 

A  ship  in  chase,  by  firing  her  bow  guns,  retards  her  motion;  by  firing 
from  her  stem  she  quickens  it. 

A  ship  firing  a  broadside,  heels  or  inclines  to  the  opposite  side. 

A  vessel  of  water  suspended  by  a  cord  hangs  perpendicularly:  but  if  a 
hole  be  opened  on  one  side,  so  as  to  allow  the  water  to  jet  out  there,  the 
vessel  will  be  pushed  to  the  other  side  by  the  reaction  of  the  jet,  and  will 
•0  remain  while  it  flows.  If  the  hole  be  oblique,  the  vessel  will  constantly 
turn  round. 

A  vessel  of  water  placed  upon  a  floating  piece  of  plank,  and  allowed  to 
throw  out  a  jet,  as  in  the  last  case,  moves  the  plank  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. 

A  steam-boat  may  be  driven  by  making  the  engine  pump  or  squirt  water 
from  the  stern,  instead  of  making  it,  as  usual,  move  paddle-wheels.  There 
is  a  loss  of  power  however  in  this  mode  of  applying  it,  as  will  be  explained 
under  the  head  of  *'  Hydraulics.'* 

A  man  floating  in  a  small  boat,  and  blowing  strongly  with  a  bellows 
towards  the  stern,  pushes  himself  onwards  with  the  same  force  with  which 
the  air  issues  from  the  bellows  pipe. 

A  sky-rocket  ascends,  because,  after  it  is  lighted,  the  lower  part  is 
always  producing  a  large  quantity  of  aeriform  fluid,  which,  in  expanding, 
presses  not  only  on  the  air  below,  but  also  on  the  rocket  above,  and  thus 
lifts  it.  The  ascent  is  aided  also  by  the  recoil  of  the  rocket  from  the  part 
of  its  substance,  which  is  constantly  bursting  downwards. 

He  was  a  foolish  man  who  thought  he  had  found  the  means  of  com- 
manding always  a  fair  wind  for  his  pleasure-boat,  by  erecting  an  immense 
bellows  in  the  stern.  The  bellows  and  sails  acted  against  each  other, 
and  there  was  no  motion:  indeed,  in  a  perfect  calm,  there  would  be  a  little 
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backward  motion,  because  the  sail  would  not  catch  all  the  wind  from  the 
bellows. 

A  man  supported  on  a  floating  plank,  by  walking  towards  one  end  of  it 
•gives  it  a  motion  in  the  direction  opposite. 

A  man  using  an  oar,  or  a  steam-engine  turning  paddle-wheels,  advances 
exactly  with  the  force  that  drives  the  water  astern. 

A  swimmer  pressing  the  water  downwards  and  backwards  with  his 
hands,  is  sent  forwards  and  upwards  with  the  same  force,  by  the  reaction 
of  the  water. 

And  a  bird  flying,  is  upheld  with  exacdy  the  force  with  which  it  strikes 
the  air  in  the  opposite  direction. 

A  man  pushing  against  the  ground  with  a  stick,  may  be  considered  as 
compressing  a  spring  between  the  earth  and  the  end  of  his  stick,  which 
spring  is  therefore  pushing  him  up  as  much  as  he  pushes  down;  and  if,  at 
the  time,  he  were  balanced  in  the  scale  of  a  weighing  beam,  he  would 
find  that  he  weighed  just  as  much  less  as  he  were  pressing  with  his 
stick. 

Thus  an  invalid,  on  a  spring  plank  or  chair,  who  by  a  trifling  down- 
ward pressure  of  his  hand  on  a  stafl*  or  on  a  table,  causes  his  body  to  rise 
and  fall  through  a  great  range,  and  thus  obtains  the  advantage  of  almost 
passive  exercise,  is  really  lifting  himself  while  he  presses  downward. 

When  a  boy  cries,  on  knocking  his  head  against  a  table  or  pane  of 
glass,  he  is  commonly  told,  and  truly,  that  he  has  given  as  hard  a  blow 
as  he  has  received;  although  his  philosophy  probably,  looking  chiefly 
to  results,  blames  the  table  for  his  head  hurt,  and  his  head  for  the  glass 
broken. 

The  difference  of  momentum  acquired  in  a  fall  of  one  foot  or  of  several, 
is  well  known:  the  corresponding  intensities  of  reaction  are  unpleasantly 
experienced  by  a  man  who  sits  down  in  an  easy  chair,  or  who,  in  sitting 
down  where  he  supposed  a  chair  to  be,  unexpectedly  reaches  the  floor. 

What  motion  the  wind  has  given  to  a  ship,  it  has  itself  lost,  that  is  to 
say,  the  ship  has  reacted  on  the  moving  air:  as  is  seen  when  one  vessel 
is  becalmed  under  the  lee  of  another. 

When  one  billiard-ball  strikes  directly  another  ball  of  equal  size,  it  stops, 
and  the  second  ball  proceeds  with  the  whole  velocity  which  the  first  had— 
the  action  which  imparts  the  new  motion  being  equal  to  the  reaction  which 
destroys  the  old.  Although  the  transference  of  motion,  in  such  a  case, 
seems  to  be  instantaneous,  the  change  is  really  progressive,  and  as  follows. 
The  approaching  ball,  at  a  certain  point  of  time,  has  just  given  half  of  its 
motion  to  the  other  equal  ball,  and  if  both  were  of  soft  clay,  they  would 
then  proceed  together  with  half  the  original  velocity;  but,  as  they  are  elastic, 
the  touch^ig  parts  at  the  moment  supposed  are  compressed  like  a  spring 
between  the  balls,  and  by  then  expanding,  and  exerting  force  equally  both 
ways,  they  double  the  velocity  of  the  foremost  ball,  and  destroy  altogether 
the  motion  of  that  behind. 

If  a  billiard-ball  be  propelled  against  the  nearest  one  of  a  row  of  balls 
eqnal  to  itself,  it  comes  to  rest  as  in  the  last  case  described,  while  the 
fakhest  ball  of  the  row  darts  ofl^  with  its  velocity,— -the  intermediate  balls 
henag  each  received  and  transmitted  the  motion  in  a  twinkling,  without 
appearing  themselves  to  move. 

As  farwer  illustrative  of  the  truths,  that  action  and  reaction  are  equal 
Qd  contrary,  and  that  in  every  case  of  hard  bodies  striking  each  other, 
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they  may  be  regarded  as  compressing  a  very  small  strong  spring  between 
them,  we  may  mention,  that  when  any  elastic  body,  as  a  biUiard-ball, 
strikes  another  body  larger  than  itself,  and  rebounds,  it  gives  to  that  other, 
not  only  all  the  motion  which  it  originally  possessed,  this  being  done  a] 
the  moment  when  it  comes  to  rest,  but  an  additional  quantity,  equal  Ic 
that  with  which  it  recoils— -owing  to  the  equal  action  in  both  directions  oi 
the  repulsion  or  spring  which  causes  the  recoil  When  the  difference  ol 
size  between  the  bodies  is  veiy  great,  the  returning  velocity  of  the  smallei 
is  nearly  as  great  as  its  advancing  motion  was,  and  thus  it  gives  a  momen- 
tum to  the  body  struck,  nearly  double  of  what  it  originally  itself  possessed. 
This  phenomenon  constitutes  the  paradoxical  case  of  an  effect  beine 
grreater  than  its  cause,  and  has  led  persons,  imperfectly  acquainted  wito 
the  subject,  to  seek  from  the  principle,  a  perpetuum  mobile.  A  haromei 
on  rebounding  from  an  anvil  has  given  a  blow  of  nearly  double  the  foioe 
which  it  had  itself,  for  the  anvil  felt  its  full  original  force  while  stoppinc 
it,  and  then,  equally  with  itself,  was  affected  by  the  repulsion  which  caused 
its  return. 

Many  other  interesting  facts  might  be  adduced  as  examples  of  equal 
action  and  reaction,  but  these  will  suffice. 

This  second  sectibn  of  the  work  has  now  explained  the  nature  of  nncRTiA 
in  matter,  and  has  shown  that  the  infinitely  varied  phenomena  of  motion, 
which  the  universe  exhibits,  are  only  attraction  and  rqmlsion,  acting  on 
mer/ta  of  atoms  separate  or  conjoined,  under  diversified  circumstances.— 
And  such  is  the  sublime  simplicity  of  the  whole  scheme  of  nature. 


(    S5     ) 
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TO    PART    L— SECTION    IL 


BY  THE  AMERICAN  EDITOR. 


The  attentive  perusal  of  the  pteceding  section^  will  ptepare  the  readeif 
to  ondentand  the  following  propositions. 


Definitions, 

Prop.  1. — When  a  body  is  successively  changing  its  place  it  is  said  to 
be  in  motion^  p.  51. 

The  idea  of  motion  involves  those  of  ipace,  time^  velocity f  direclion,  the 
quantity  of  matter  and  momentum. 

Prop.  2. — The  apace  described  is  the  distance  passed  over  by  a  body  during 
its  motion;  and  is  measured  by  the  number  of  units  of  length,  as  a  foot,  a 
yard,  a  mile,  Sic.  contained  in  this  distance. 

Prop.  3.-~The  time  consists  of  a  certain  number  of  units  of  time  adopted 
as  its  measure,  as  a  second,  a  minute,  &c.  which  have  elapsed  during  the 
motion  of  a  body. 

Prop.  4.— «The  velocity  of  a  body  is  the  rate  at  which  it  moves,  or  the 
number  of  these  assumed  units  of  space  that  it  passes  over  during  the 
assumed  unit  of  time. 

All  the  above  measmhes  may  be  represented  graphicaUy  by  lines  that  are 
proportioned  to  them,  p.  76. 

Prop,  5. — The  direction  of  a  body  may  be  straight  or  curved;  when 
straight  or  rectilineal,  it  is  the  angle  which  its  path  makes  with  any  straight 
line  Id  the  same  plane,  adopted  as  an  axis;  when  the  path  of  a  body  is  a 
carve,  its  direction  at  any  point  is  the^angle  which  the  tangent  to  the  carve 
at  the  point,  makes  with  uie  fixed  axis. 

Prop,  6. — ^The  momentum  of  a  body  is  its  quantity  of  motion,  both  the 
mass  and  velocity  being  taken  into  consideration,  and  its  proper  measure  is 
^  prodact  of  the  mass  into  the  velocity,  pp.  63,  64. 

Prop.  7.— A  body  is  said  to  have  a  uniform  motion  when  its  velocity 
lemains  eonstaat,  tlul  is,  when  it  describes  dqaal  spaees  in  eqaal  success 
live  intervali  of  Iiiii6,  p«  66. 
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Prop.  8.— Every  motion  thai  is  not  aniform  is  said  to  be  varied^  and  is 
called  accelerated  or  retarded  as  the  velocity  increases  or  decreases* 

Prop.  9. — When  the  velocity  constandy  increaises  or  decreases  in  the 
direct  ratio  of  the  time,  that  the  body  has  been  moved,  the  motion  is 
said  to  be  uniformly  accelerated  or  retarded^  pp.  52,  69,  70. 

Prop.  10. — Whatever  is  capable  of  producing  or  destroying  the  motion 
of  a  body  is  called /orce. 

Prop.  1 1 . — A  force  that  produces  its  effect  instantaneously,  and  then 
ceases  to  act  is  called  an  impulsive  force. 

Prop.  12. — A  force  that  acts  continually  and  equally  is  termed  a  eort' 
Btantforce. 

Prop.  13. — When  the  constant  force  acts  in  lines  directed  towards  a 
single  point  or  centre,  it  is  called  centripetal^  and  the  path  of  the  body  its 
orbit,  p.  59. 

Prop.  14. — That  part  of  the  impulsive  force  which  tends  to  make  a 
body  move  directly  from  the  centre,  is  termed  the  centrifugal  force  p.  59. 

Prop.  15. — A  force  that  is  capable  of  destroying  motion  without  being 
able  under  any  circumstances  to  produce  motion,  is  termed  a  ptueiveforce. 

Prop.  16.— The  state  of  rest  produced  by  the  action  of  opposite  forces 
is  termed  equilibrium. 

Prop.  17. — When  a  body  is  struck,  its  particles  yield  to  the  impulse, 
and  the  form  of  the  body  is  changed.  When  the  body  possesses  the 
inherent  power,  when  thus  changed  of  restoring  its  form,  it  is  said  to  be 
elastic;  when  it  has  not  this  power,  it  is  called  non-elastic,  p.  45. 

Prop.  18. — A  body  oscillating  below  a  point  to  which  it  is  in  any  way 
attached,  is  termed  a  pendulum,  p.  71. 

Law8  of  Motion. 

Prop.  19. — Ist.  If  a  body  be  at  rest  it  will  continue  at  rest,  and  if  in 
motion,  it  will  continue  to  advance  uniformly  in  a  right  line,  unless  com- 
pelled to  change  its  state  by  some  external  force,  pp.  65,  58. 

Prop.  20. — ^2d.  The  motion  of  a  body  is  in  the  direction  of  the  force 
that  produces  it  and  is  proportional  to  that  force,  pp.  63,  65. 

Prop.  21. — 3d.  Action  and  reaction  are  always  equal  and  opposed  to 
each  other;  or  when  a  body  communicates  motion  to  another,  it  loses  of 
its  own  momentum  as  much  as  it  gives  to  the  other  body,  pp.  81,  83. 

Of  Impulsive  force  and  Rectilinear  motion. 

Prop.  22. — The  effect  of  an  impulsive  force  is  to  produce  uniform 
rectilinear  motion,  p.  58. 

For  during  the  moment  of  its  action  on  any  body  it  must  set  it  in  motion 
with  a  certain  velocity;  and  by  the  first  law  of  motion  the  body  must  con- 
tinue to  advance  in  a  straight  line  with  that  velocity. 

Prop.  23. — In  rectilinear  motion  the  tpace  is  as  the  velocity  multiplied 
into  the  time. 

For  if  a  body  move  with  the  velocity  of  three  feet  per  second,  it  is 
evident,  that  it  will  move  over  6  feet  in  two  seconds,  i.  e.  3x2;  and  9  feet 
in  3  seconds,  i.  e.  3x3,  and  12  feet  in  4  seconds,  &c.  Ac. 

Prop.  24.— >The  time  is  as  the  space  divided  by  the  velocity* 
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For  if  a  body  passes  over  12  feet  for  instance,  when  its  velocity  is  S 
feet  per  second,  it  is  evident,  that  in  order  to  find  the  number  of  seconds, 
which  the  body  has  employed  in  passing  over  ]2  feet  of  space,  we  need 
only  divide  12  by  3,  (i.  e.  the  space  by  the  velocity)  and  the  quotient  4,  is 
the  time  sought. 

Prop.  25. — The  velocity  is  as  the  space  divided  by  the  time. 

For  if  a  body  move  over  12  feet  in  4  seconds  its  velocity  is  evidently 
3  feet  per  second  or  12-^3. 

The  velocities  of  two  bodies  may  be  compared,  in  the  same  manner: 
the  velocities  of  two  bodies  A  and  B,  for  instance,  of  which  A  moves  over 
54  feet  in  0  seconds,  and  B,  96  feet  in  6  seconds;  their  velocities  will  be 
as  6  (54-^'J)  to  16  (96-^6.») 

Of  a  constant  force  and  uniformly  accelerated  motion. 

Prop,  26. — ^The  effect  of  a  constant  force  acting  upon  a  body,  is  to 
produce  in  it  a  uniformly  accelerated  motion,  p.  68. 

For  since  the  effect  of  force  is  to  produce  velocity,  a  constant  force  must 
in  successive  instants  of  time  afford  continual  and  equal  additions  to  the 
velocity  of  the  body  it  has  set  in  motion;  that  is,  the  velocity  will  increase 
in  the  direct  ratio  that  the  body  has  been  moving,  which  is  the  definition 
of  uniformly  accelerated  motion. 

Prop.  27. — In  uniformly  accelerated  motion  the  space  described  is  as 
the  square  of  the  time,  pp.  69,  70. 

Thus  it  is  found  by  experiment,  that  if  a  body  move  with  a  gradually 
and  constantly  increasing  velocity  that  would  carry  it  through  a  mile  in 
one  minute;  that  at  the  end  of  this  time  it  has  acquired  such  a  velocity  as 
would  carry  it  through  two  miles  the  next  minute,  if  the  force  that  com- 
municated its  motion  ceased  to  act  at  the  end  of  the  first  minute;  but  if  the 
force  continues  to  act,  it  acquires  a  velocity  that  would  carry  it  over  an 
additional  mile  so  that  it  will  pass  over  three  miles  the  second  minute,  or 
four  miles  in  two  minutes.  At  the  end  of  the  second  minute  it  has  acquired 
a  velocity  that  will  carry  it  over  double  the  space  in  the  third  minute,  that 
it  moved  over  in  the  first  two  minutes,  or  a  velocity  of  8  miles  in  2  minutes, 
or  4  miles  a  minute.  But  the  force  still  continuing  to  act,  it  will  move  a 
mile  farther  or  five  miles  in  the  third  minute.  Hence,  if  a  body  acted 
upon  by  a  continued  force  move  a  mile  the  first  minute,  it  would  move  3 
miles  the  second,  5  the  3d,  7  the  4ih,  9  the  5lh,  &c. 

Thus  the  spaces  described  in  successive  equal  parts  of  time,  by  uniformly 


*  For  tbe  benefit  of  those  who  are  acquainted  with  algebra,  wo  subjoin  the  follow- 
ing eqaation,  which  expretaea  all  the  circomstancea  of  uniform  motion. 
liOl  t  ss  the  time  of  motion, 

f  zB  the  apace  deacribed  in  the  time  t, 
o  as  tbe  velocity : 

Then,  t  ss  vl  from  which  we  obtain 
« 

i 

9 

and  t  Si  — 
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accelerated  motion,  are  always  as  the  odd  numbers  1,  3,  6,  7,  9,  4ce.,  and 
consequently  the  whole  spaces  are  as  the  squares  of  the  times  or  of  tibe 
last  acquired  yelocities.  For  the  continued  addition  of  the  odd  nnmbefs 
yields  the  squares  of  all  numbers  from  unity  upwards.  Thus  1  is  the  first 
odd  number  and  the  square  of  I  is  1;  3  is  the  second  odd  number  and  this 
added  to  I  makes  4,  the  square  of  2; — 6  is  the  third  odd  number  and  this 
added  to  4  makes  9,  the  square  of  3;  and  so  on  for  ever.  Since  tterefore 
the  times  and  velocities  proceed  evenly  and  constantly  as  1,  2,  8,  4,  ^Icc., 
but  the  spaces  described  in  equal  times  are  as  1,  3,  5»  ?«  &c*  it  is  eVident 
that  the  space  described. 

In  1  minute  will  be  -  -        -        -        1  «  square  of  I 

In2      "  "  -  -        -       l-|.3s4»      "  2 

In3      "  "*  -  -  1+3+5=9=.      "  3 

In  4      «*  "  •  1+3+6+7=16=      "  4&c. 

Of  Gravity. 

Prop.  28. — The  force  which  causes  bodies  to  fall  to  the  earth  is  of  the 
kind  named  constant  and  is  called  gravity,  p.  68. 

Prop.  29. — ^The  direction  of  gravity  is  in  lines  perpendicular  to  the 
earth's  surface. 

Prop.  30, — The  force  of  gravity  is  direcdy  proportional  to  the  mass  of 
the  body. 

For  however  small  the  parts  into  which  we  divide  a  body,  we  find 
them  all  affected  by  gravity,  since  this  force  must  act  upon  ail  the  particles 
of  a  body. 

Hence,  in  an  unresisting  medium  all  bodies  setting  out  from  a  state  of 
rest,  fall  through  the  same  space  in  the  same  time,  because  the  force  of 
gravity  acting  upon  them  increases  in  proportion  to  the  mass  to  be 
moved. 

Prop.  31. — ^The  force  of  gravity  decreases,  as  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance from  the  attracting  body  increases. 

This  is  proved  by  astronomical  observations. 

Motion  produced  by  joint  fbrces^ 

Prop.  32. — When  a  body  is  acted  upon  at  the  same  moment  by  a 
plurality  of  forces,  each  of  these  forces,  produces  its  full  effect;  and  the 
place  of  the  body  at  the  end  of  any  given  time  is  the  same  as  it  would 
nave  been  if  the  forces  had  acted  in  succession  each  during  that  time, 
pp.  66,  66,  67. 

rtg.  1. 

Thus  let  A  B  represent  the  direction  of  a 
force  that  would  move  a  body,  A  the  dis- 
tance from  A  to  B  iu  a  certain  interval  of 
time,  (a  second  for  example)  and  A  C,  the  ^ 
direction  of  a  force  that  would  propel  the  same  body  from  A  to  C  in  the 
same  interval  of  time.  Suppose  the  first  force  acted  alone,  it  would  move 
the  body  from  A  to  B  in  one  second;  if  the  force  A  G,  then  acted  at  B, 
by  drawing  B  R  equal  and  parallel  to  A  G,  B  R  will  represent  the  direc- 
tion and  velocity  of  the  force  A  G,  and  R  die  position  in  which  the  body 
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would  be  in  at  the  end  of  the  second  internal  of  time.  Unite  A  and  R  and 
the  line  A  R  will  represent  the  coarse  of  the  body  A  if  acted  upon  at  the 
same  moment  by  the  two  forces  A  B  and  A  G,  and  R  the  position  of  the 
body  at  the  end  of  the  first  interval  of  timow 

Fig.2. 

In  the  same  manner  the  action  of  any 
nnmber  of  forces  may  be  represented.  Thus 
let  A  By  A  C,  A  D,  A  E,  represent  the  sepa- 
rate effects  of  four  different  forces  acting  in 

the  same  plane,  capable  of  moving  a  body  /  ^<^ 

the  distances  A  B,  A  CAD,  A  E,  in  a 
given  interval  of  time.  Draw  B  c,  c  d,  d  R, 
equal  and  parallel  to  AC,  AD,  A  E  re- 
spectively, and  join  A  R,  A  B  c  d  R,  will  _ 
represent  the  path  of  the  body  if  these  forces  -^  /  ^^ 
had  acted  soccessively  each  during  one  interval  of  time,  and  A  R  the  path 
of  the  body  if  they  all  act  together,  and  R  the  position  of  the  body  at  the 
end  of  the  first  interval  of  time. 

Prop.  33. — The  line  A  R  in  the  figures  given  to  illustrate  the  preceding 
proposition  represents  the  direction  and  measure  of  a  single  force,  equiva- 
lent to  all  the  others  in  each  figure;  and  hence  the  process  by  which  it  is- 
determined  is  called  the  composition  of  forces^  pp.  65,  66,  67. 

Prop.  34. — Any  force  may  be  decomposed  into  any  number  of  other 
forces,  that  shall  be  equivalent  to  it,  by  the  reverse  of  the  fopegoing  ope- 
ration.    This  process  is  called  the  Resolution  of  forces^  p.  67. 

ThnB  the  force  A  R  fig.  1.  may  be  separated  into  two  forces  A  B,  A  C, 
and  the  force  A  R,  fig.  2,  into  four  forces,  A  B,  A  C,  A  D  and  A  E. 

Prep.  35. — When  the  forces  act  in  the  same  right  line,  we  have  only 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  spaces  described  by  their  combined  action,  to  add' 
or  subtract  the  spaces  which  would  be  described  by  their  separate  action,, 
according  as  these  forces  act,  in  the  same  or  opposite  directions. 


EquUibrium. 

Prop,  36. — A  body  acted  upon  by  a  plurality  of  forces,  in  opposite 
directions,  will  remain  at  rest,  or  in  equilibrio,  when  these  forces  were 
supposed  to  act  in  succession  each  during  the  same  interval  of  time,  the 
body  would  arrive  at  its  point  of  departure. 

The  simplest  and  most  evident  case  of  equilibrium  is  that  in  which  a 
body  is  acted  upon  by  two  equal  and  opposite  forces. 


On  the  joint  action  of  an  impulsive  and  a  constant  force. 

A.     When  these  forces  act  in  the  same  right  line. 

Prop.  d7.-»When  the  forces  act  in  the  same  direction,  the  place  of  the 
body  at  the  end  of  aox  given  time,  may  be  determined,  as  in  the  problem 
a(  the  composition  offorees,  by  supposing,  first,  that  the  impulsive  force 
adi  daring  that  time,  and  then  that  the  action  of  the  constant  force  com- 
and  aets  alone-  dnxing  the  same  time:  the  spaces  added  altogether- 

8* 
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will,  giro  Ao  space  passed  oretJDy  the  joint  action  of  these  forces  daring 
the  assumed  time. 

Prop.  88.— When  the  forces  act  in  opposite  directions  the  pUee  of  the 
body  may  be  ascertained  by  a  similar  process;  in  this  case  however  the 
spaces  are  to  be  subtracted  one  from  the  other,  pp.  68,  60. 

When  a  constant  force  is  acting  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  a 
moving  body  set  in  motion  by  an  impulsive  force,  the  retaidation  that  the 
former  produces  may  be  determined  by  comparing  the  motion  with  that 
of  a  body  moved  by  the  same  force. 

The  degrees  by  which  an  ascending  body  loses  its  motion,  are  the  same 
as  those  by  which  it  is  again  accelerated  at  the  same  points,  when  it  has 
acquired  its  greatest  height  and  again  descends,  for  the  velocities  at  the 
corresponding  parts  of  the  ascent  and  descent  are  equal.  Thus  we  may 
calculate  to  what  height  a  body  will  rise  when  projected  upwards  by  an 
impulsive  force,  gunpowder  for  instance,  and  retarded  by  the  force  of  gra- 
vity. Since  the  force  of  gravitation  produces  or  destroys  a  velocity  of  32 
feet  in  every  second,  a  velocity  of  320  feet  will  be  destroyed  in  |0  seconds; 
and  according  to  what  has  been  premised  a  body  will  fell  in  10  seconds 
through  a  hundred  times  16  feet  or  1600  feet,  which  is  therefore  the  Mlriit 
to  which  a  velocity  of  820  feet  in  a  second  will  carry  a  ball  projeewly 
without  resistance  from  other  cause  than  gravity,  in  a  vertical  direction, 
p.  70. 

B.     When  thest  forces  act  in  different  directiona. 

*  When  the  successive  directions  of  the  constant  force  are  paraOel. 

Prop,  30. — If  the  constant  force  be  that  of  gravity,  the  successive  direc- 
tions of  which  are  assumed  to  be  parallel,  the  investigation  of  the  effects 
produced,  constitute  the  doctrine  of  projectiles;  a  projectile  being  a  body 
thrown  in  any  direction  by  an  impulsive  force  and  at  the  same  time  acted 
upon  by  the  force  of  gravity,  pp.  69,' 70,  71. 

Prop.  40. — The  place  of  a  projectile  at  the  eml  of  any  given  time,  may 
be  determined,  as  in  the  problem  of  the  composition  offerees,  by  supposing 
first  that  the  impulsive  force  alone  has  acted  during  that  time,  and  then 
that  the  action  of  gravity  commences,  and  acts  alone  during  the  same 
time. 

Thus  let  A  H  represent  a 
horizontal  plane,  and  A  D,  the 
initial  direction  and  velocity  of 
a  body  projected  from  the  point 

A  in  the  same  plane.     If  the  3j; 

impulsive  force  alone  acted  on 
the  body  it  would  describe  the 
path  ABB'  B"  B"'  &c.  with 
uniform  velocity.  But  as  the 
force  of  gravity  acts  from  the 
moment  of  projection,  the  body 
will  be  drawn  downwards  iiom  ^ 
the  line  A  B'''  so  as  to  be  found  J^ 
after  the  successive  intervals  of 
time,  at  the  points  g  g*  g\  «Su;. 


nd  m  Ae  fom  of  gnnty  modncM  a  nloeity  which  inenaaea  ■•vibe 
■qnares  of  tb«  dinancea,  if  Uie  dieUmcM  A  B,  B  B',  B',  B",  B",  B'*'  be 
aqitd,  B  g,  B'  r',  B"  g",  B'"  g'",  Ac.  will  be  as  the  aqnaiw  of  these 
dinutcee,  and  toe  path  of  ibe  projectile  Arongh  th«  poinU  g  g"  g"  g"' 
will  be  s  carre,  and  this  curre  mathematieiatu  bare  c^ed  a  parabola. 


dinetiont  of  the  eotulmt  font  tend  to  a  coi»- 
nton  emtre. 

Prop.  41. — This  case  constitnteB  the  doctrine  of  central  fotoeS)  wee 
prop.  13.  p.  86. 

Prop.  43. — The  pUee  of  the  body  at  the  end  of  my  given  time  may 
be  detennined  here  also  by  the  problem  of  the  reaolution.  of  forcec. 

Thof,  lappoae  A  repreaent  a  body  impelled  . 
lowaidi  H  with  trnch  a  force,  as  by  iuelf  would  'p~  ^^ 
eoaUe  it  tt  nn  ever  the  equal  spaces  A  B,  B  F,  " 
F  OjAo.  in  equal  porliana  of  time:  suppose  like-  j-  _ 
^■■nut  it  ia  acted  upon  the  same  lime  by  con- 
■vil  foica  which  would  enable  it  to  pass  over  the 
imeqnd  apaeee  A  I,  I  K.  E  L,  &c.  in  the  same 
eqnd  portions  of  time.  Il  is  evident,  that  tlie 
joint  action  of  both  these  forces  would  compel  the 
body  A  to  pass  over  the  curvilinear  path  A  N  O 
P,  ftc.  ThroQgh  B  draw  the  line  B  C,  {vii.  in  the 
cratn  of  attiKtion;)  through  I  draw  I  N  parallel 
to  A  B;  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  portion  of  time 
the  body  will  be  found  at  N,  whence  it  would  ^ 
proceed  in  the  straight  direction  X  R,  (by  the  first  law  of  motion)  if  the 
conatant  force  then  ceased  to  acL  But  as  this  force  conlinues  to  act,  the 
body  at  the  end  of  the  second  pcvtion  of  time  will  be  found  in  O;  for  the 
like  reason,  at  the  end  of  the  third  nortiog  of  time  it  will  be  found  in  P 
and  BO  on.  The  course  then  A  N  0  P,  ia  not  straight  but  consists  of  the 
lines  A  N,  N  0,  O  P,  forming  certain  angles  with  each  other.  Now  il 
will  not  be  difficult  to  conceive  that,  because  the  attractive  force  acts  not 
by  intervals  but  constantly  and  unremittedly,  the  real  path  of  the  body 
must  be  a  polygonal  course,  consisting  of  an  infinite  number  of  aides:  or 
more  justly  speaking,  a  oontinuate  curved  line,  which  passes  through  the 
points  A,  N,  O,  P,  &c.  as  id  shown  by  the  dotted  line. 

Prop.  43. — Should  the  action  of  the  cenlripetal  force  cease  at  any 
instant,  the  body  would  proceed  straight  forward,  p.  S9. 

The  portion  of  the  impulsive  force  by  which  this  is  affected  is  called 
-  the  centri/vgal,  prop.  14.  *■ 

Prop.  44. — Whilst  the  distance  from  the  centre  remains  unchanged,  as 
when  the  body  moves  in  a  circular  orbit,  the  centripetal  and  centrifugal 
forc«s  are  equal. 

Zmwi  of  Cenlrat/orcee, 

Prop.  46.— When  bodies  revolve  in  equal  circles,  their  centrifugal 
forces  ue  proportionsl  to  the  squares  of  (heir  velocities. 
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Am.  46. — ^Whea  two  bodies  revolve  with  equal  velocities  at  different 
disMMseSf  the  centrifugal  forces  are  inversely  as  the  distances.. 

Oonsaquently  (prop.  45,  46.)  the  centrifugal  forces  are  in  all  caseSf 
directly  as  the  squares  of  the  velocities,  and  inversely  as  the  distances. 

Prop.  47. — Whea  two  bodies  revolve  in  equal  times  at  different  dis- 
tances, their  centripetal  forces  are  simply  as  their  distances. 

In  general  the  centripetal  forces  are  as  the  distances  directly  and  as  the 
squares  or  the  times  of  revolution  inversely. 

Prop,  48. — ^When  the*  forces  vary  invecsely  as  the  squares  of  the  dis- 
tances, as  in  the  case  of  gravitation,  the  squares  of  the  times  of  revolution 
are  proportional  to  the  cubes  of  the  distances. 

Thus  if  the  distance  of  one  body  be  four  times  as  great  as  that  of 
another,  the  cube  of  4  being  64,  which  is  the  square  of  8,  the  times  of  its 
revolution  will  be  8  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  first  body. 

Prop.  49. — Where  the  orbit  deviates  more  or  less  from  a  circular 
form,  a  right  line  joining  the  revolving  body  and  its  centre  of  attraction, 
always  describes  equal  areas  in  equal  times,  and  the  velocity  o^Jhe  body 
is  therefore  always  inversely  as  the  perpendicular  drawn  from  ike  centre 
to  the  tangent;  and  the  velocity  at  any  point  less  than  three  ei^|rii^ 
greater  than  that  necessary  to  make  the  body  describe  a  circle.  w 

Prop.  GO. — To  propel  a  body  in  an  elliptical  orbits  the  force  directed  to 
its  focus  must  be  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance. 

This  is  proved  by  astronomical  observations  but  we  have  no  other  proof 
ofit 

The  motion  of  the  planets  round  the  snn  in  the  solar  system  is  governed 
by  the  laws  of  central  forces,  the  centripetal  force  in  this  case  Insing  that 
of  gravity. 

On  the  joint  effect  of  active  and  inactive  forces. 

A.    Whm  they  have  opposite  directions. 

Prop.  51. — ^The  effect  of  p^sive  forces  is  to  restrain  and  modify  the 
auction  of  other  forces  so  as  to  confine  the  motion  of  a  body  to  a  particular 
course  or  path,  and  the  direction  of  the  passive  force  affecting  a  body  at 
any  moment  is  the  line  perpendicular  to  that  part  of  this  path  at  which 
the  body  is  found  at  this  moment.  If  the  direction  of  the  active  force  be 
also  perpendicular  to  this  path,  the  body  must  evidently  remain  at  rest, 
since  no  part  of  this  force  can  be  resolved  into  the  direction  of  the  path  in 
which  alone  the  body  can  move. 

B.     When  they  have  different  directions. 

General  rule. 

Prop.  82.  Resolve  the  active  force  into  two,  one  perpendicular,  and  the 
other  a  tangent  to  the  path  of  the  body,  the  effect  of  the  former  force 
will  be  entirely  destroyed  (prop.  61.)  and  the  body  will  advance  by  the 
latter  alone^ 


obUqudtf  agabut  aphm* 


Prop.  68.^Let  M  N,  lepwsent  the  plane, 
and  A  B,  the  direction,  and  velocity  from  the 
impolsiye  force,  resolve  A  B,  into  the  forces 
A  C  perpendicular  to  the  plane  and  C  B  in  its 
direction,  then  by  the  ff^neral  rule  (prop.b2.)  j^ 
the  body  viill  move  Jong  the  plane  with  a 
velocity  of  which  C  B  is  we  measure. 


m* 


On  the  motion  of  a  body  impeUed  obliquely  againat  a  curved  aurface. 


Prop.  54.P— Let  M  N,  represent  the  curve  ^ 
and  A  B  Ae  direction  and  velocity  from  the  ^ 
impolsivellrce.  Resolve  A  B  into  two  forces 
C  BMpendiiCBlar  to  the  curve  at  B  and  B  D 
(efwto  A  C)  a  tangent  to  the  curve  at  the  same 
pcStt.  Then  B  D  will  represent  the  velocity  at 
the  poiBlB. 

Prop.  55,i..If  the  curve  be  interrupted  at  any  point,  or  changfe  the 
direetioci  of  its  concavity  the  body  will  advance  with  its  last  velocity  in  a 
tngent  to  the  curve  at  that  point. 


***  Onthe  descent  of  a  body  along  an  inclined  plane. 

Prop.  56. — ^Let  M  N  represent  an 
inclined  plane  and  A  B  (perpendicular  to 
the  horizontal  base  H  N)  the  force  of 
gravity,  as  measured  by  the  distance  which 
it  would  cause  a  body  to  descend  in  the 
first  second  of  time.  Resolve  A  B  into 
two,  A  C,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  and 
C  B  in  its  direction*  then  the  body  will 
be  urged  down  the  plane  by  a  constant  force  measured  by  C  B. 


Laws  of  the  descent  of  bodice  down  inclined  planes. 

Prop.  57.— -1st  The  motion  of  a  body  down  an  inclined  pbmeMIs 
uniformly  accelerated* 

Prop.  58.— 4Sd.  The  velocity  acquired  is  proportional  to  the  perpen- 
dicolar  descent,  so  that  a  body  falling  from  M  to  H  has  the  same  velocity 
at  H  as  one  descending  the  whole  length  of  the  plane  at  N. 

Prop.  50.-— 3d.  The  times  of  descent  down  planes  of  the  same  heights 
are  as  their  lengths. 

Prop.  60.— 4th.  The  times  of  descent  down  all  planes  which  are  cords 
drawn  to  the  lowest  point  of  the  same  circle,  are  equal. 
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-Thus  if  the  balU  A,  B,  C,  be  placed  at  different 
points  of  the  circle  and  suffered  to  descend  at  the 
same  instant  along  as  many  planes  which  meet  at  the 
lowest  point  of  the  circle,  they  will  arrive  there  at 
the  same  time. 

Or  it  may  be  enunciated  in  following  terms,  the 
times  of  descent  down  all  the  cords  drawn  from  the 
same  point  or  circumference  of  a  circle  will  be  the 
same.  — 

This  will  be  made  evident  by  supposing  the  above  figure  inverted,  D 
being  made  the  upper  point  and  the  balls  allowed  to  fall  from  that  point 
toA,  B,  andC* 

****  Onthe  descent  of  a  body  doum  the  vertical  curved  Une. 

Prop,  61,— The  times  of  descent  down  the  cords  of  different  circles  are 
to  each  other  as  the  square  roots  of  their  diameters.  % 

Prop.  62. — If  a  body  fall  from  a  state  of  rest  down  a  curie,  the 
'  velocity  acquired  is  equal  to  that  which  it  would  have  by  falling  dRa|gh 
the  same  perpendicular  height. 

For  if  the  curve  be  considered  as  made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of 
contiguous  planes,  it  is  evident  that  the  angle  of  inclination  of  any  two  of 
these  adjacent  planes  is  infinitely  small,  or  nothing,  and  consequenUy  there 
is  no  velocity  lost  by  a  change  of  direction  in  passing  from  one  to  the  other. 
Therefore  as  the  effect  of  gravity  is  not  impeded,  the  truth  of  the  propqpition 
becomes  evident. 

Prop.  63. — If  a  body  be  projected  up  a  curve,  the  perpendicular  height 
to  which  it  will  rise  is  equal  to  that  through  which  it  must  fall  to  acquire 
the  velocity  of  projection.  For  the  body  in  its  ascent  will  be  retarded  in 
the  same  degree  that  it  was  accelerated  in  its  descent. 

Thus  let  B  A  B*  be  a  curve  in  which  the  lowest 
point  is  A,  and  the  parts  iLB,  A  B*  are  similar; 
a  body  in  falling  down  B  A  will  acquire  a  velocity 
that  will  carry  it  to  B'  and  since  the  velocities  in 
all  equal  altitudes  in  the  ascent  and  descent  are 
equal,  the  times  of  ascent  and  descent  are  equal. 

The  foregoing  proposition  is  equally  true  whether  the  body  actually 
move  over  a  solid  surface  or  be  retained  in  its  path  by  a  string  which  is  in 
every  part  perpendicular  to  it. 

0/  the  simple  Pendulum. 

^rop.  64. — The  simple  pendulum  is  conceived  to  be  a  mere  material 
point  suspended  by  an  imponderable  and  inextensible  thread,  p.  71.  * 

Prop.  66. — If  the  simple  pendulum  vibrate  through  very  small  arcs, 
these  may  without  sensible  error,  be  conceived  to  coincide  with  their 
chords,  and  we  may  derive  from  this  consideration  the  following  theorems. 

1st.  As  the  times  of  descent  of  the  body  down  different  chords  of  the 
same  vertical  circle  are  equal  (prop.  60.)  the  vibrations  of  the  same 
pendulum,  although  performed  through  unequal  arcs,  will  be  very  nearly 
equal,  P*  71. 

2d.  The  times  of  vibrations  of  different  pendulums  will  be  to  each  other 
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as  the  square  roots  of  the  lengths  of  these  pendulnms,  or,  which  is  die 
same  thing,  their  lengths  are  proportional  to  the  squares  of  ^e  times  of 
TibratioD,  p.  72. 

The  times  of  descent  down  the  chords  of  different  circles  are  the  same 
as  woald  be  occupied  in  descending  vertically  thipuffh  their  diameters,  and 
are  consequently  proportional  to  the  square  roots  of  these  diameters. 

Of  iht  impaei  of  bodies. 

Prop.  66. — ^When  a  body  in  motion  strikes  directly  another  body,  it 
always  communicates  motion  to  the  second  body,  and  loses  part  of  its 
own,  and  from  the  third  law  of  motion  it  is  evident  that  the  momentum 
gained  by  the  second  body  is  exactly  equal  to  that  lost  by  the  first. 

Prop.  07. — When  one  non-elastic  body  strikes  against  another,  the  two 
bodies  will  move  on  together  since  there  is  no  force  to  separate  them;  and 
as  one  (^  the  bodies  gains  all  the  momentum  which  the  other  loses,  the 
momentiut  after  impact  will  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  momenta  before 
impact 

JPrsp.  68. — When  an  elastic  body  strikes  against  another,  the  second  is 
imieued  forward  with  double  the  momentum,  which  it  would  have  received 
under  the  same  circumstances  if  non-elastic. 

For  al  the  moment  of  impact  the  form  of  the  body  struck  is  changed  by 
a  force  equivalent  to  the  momentum  which  it  receives  from  the  striking 
body,  and  if  this  body  be  perfectly  elastic,  its  form  will  be  restored  to  it 
by  a  foree  exactly  equal  to  that  by  which  it  was  changed,  and  this  force 
(whieh  we  have  just  seen  to  be  equal  to  the  orifirinal  impulse,)  will  be 
ezmted  in  driving  the  body  forward.  The  body  thus  receives  besides  its 
oririnal  impulse  the  equal  force  of  the  re-bound. 

Prop.  60.-^The  striking  body  when  elastic,  is  also  acted  upon  by  the 
re-bound,  and  loses  twice  as  much  momentum  as  it  would  have  lost  if 
non-elastic. 

In  this  case  as  in  the  former,  the  sum  of  the  momenta  is  the  same  after 
impact  as  before  it;  but  the  bodies  after  impact  do  not  move  on  together. 

Prop.  70. — If  an  elastic  body  strike  against  a  firm  plane,  the  angle  of 
reflection  will  be  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence,  p.  76. 
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PHENOMENA  OF  SOLIDS. 


THB  F0I7R  FVNDAUNTAL  TRUTHS  USED  TO  EXPLAIN  THE  PECULIARITIES  OF 
STATE  AND  MOTION  WHICH  DEPEND  ON  THE  80UD  FORM  OV  BODIES :  A 
DEPARTMENT  COMMONLY  CALLED  MECHANICS. 


ANALYSIS  OF  THB  CHAPTER** 

A/orce,  which  moves  part  qfa  $olid  body^  muBt  qffect  ike  whole  or  break  off  the 
part. 

If  the  force  be  directed  towards  a  certain  central  point  in  the  wmee,  it  wiB  t^ect 
the  whole  equallif,  whether  simply  to  support  the  mass,  or  to  jnove  it,  or  to  stop 
it  when  in  motion.     The  point,  according  to  circumstances^  is  called  the 

CENTRE  or  ORAYITT,  OF  IIIBETIA,  Or  OW  ACTION. 

In  solid  bodies  moving  about  an  axis,  as  exemplified  in  a  wheel  or  weighing 
beam,  the  various  parts  describe  circles  or  move  through  spaces,  whick  are 
greater  in  proportion  to  their  respective  distances  from  the  centre  of  moiiaiL 
Hence  forces  differing  as  to  speed,  may  still,  through  a  soHd  medium,  be 
brought  exactly  to  co-operate  or  to  oppose  one  another ;  a  slow  force  counter- 
btdancing  or  being  equivalent  to  a  quicker  one,  provided  that  it  be  more 
intense  in  Proportion  as  it  is  slower.  The  simple  MAomNEi,  or  mechanical 
MEDU,  cailea  lever,  wheel  and  axLe,  pvllby,  inclined  plane,  wedge, 
SCREW,  4*0.  are  so  many  arrangements  of  solid  parts,  by  which  forces  of 
different  velocities  and  intensities  may  be  thus  connected  or  opposed,  or  may 
be  conveniently  substituted  one  for  another. 

By  solid  connecting  parts  also  the  direction  of  any  existing  motion  or  force  fnay 
be  changed,  as  when  the  straight  motion  of  running  water  is  converted  into 
the  rotatory  motion  of  a  water-wheel,  ^c.    Hence  arises  an  endless  variety 

q/*  COMPLEX  MACHINES. 

In  all  machines,  an  important  circumstance  to  be  considered  is  the  resistance 
among  moving  parts  which  arises  from  friction  :-^-and  in  solid  structures 
generally,  the  forms  and  positions  of  parts  have  to  be  a^^usted  to  the 
STRENOTH  OF  THE  MATERIALS,  and  to  the  Strains  which  the  parts  have  to  bear. 

*<  SoKf*  is  the  tenn  applied  to  a  mass  in  which  the  mutual  attraction  of 
the  atoms  is  so  strong,  that  the  mass  may  be  moved  about  as  one  body, 
without  the  relative  positions  of  the  component  parts  being  thereby  dis- 
turbed. 


*  Hw  reader  ihould  belt  leperuw  the  general  ubte  or  fynopBif  at  page  9S. 
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**F»rce  moving  part  cf  a  solid  must  affect  the  whole  or  break  off 

the  part,** 

This  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  description  or  definition  of  a 
solid  just  giren.  And  it  follows  that  in  all  cases  of  breaking,  the  cohesion 
of  the  atoms  at  the  fractured  part  must  have  been  less  strong  than  the 
weight  of  the  remaining  mass,  or  its  inertia  resisting  the  degree  of  change 
attempted,  or  the  force  fixing  it  to  its  place,  or  Uian  some  combination 
of  these  particulars. 

The  sharp  blow  of  a  hammer  given  to  an  ivory  ball,  causes  it  to  dart 
off  swifdy,  but  does  not  injuic  it,  because  the  cohesion  among  the  atoms 
struck,  is  stronger  than  the  opposing  inertia  of  the  mass,  even  under  a 
rapid  change:'  but  the  blow  of  the  hammer  on  a  large  elephant's  tusk, 
indents  or  breaks  the  part,  because  the  opposing  inertia  of  the  larger  mass 
is  stronger  than  the  cohesion  of  the  atoms  which  receive  the  blow. 

A  vessel  of  pottery-ware  may  be  safely  suspended  by  its  handle;  proving 
that  the  cohesion  which  fixes  the  handle  to  it  is  stronger  than, the  weight 
of  the  vessel;  but  if  the  attempt  be  made  to  Mfi  the  vessel  quickly,  the 
handle  may  rise  and  leave  the  body  behind;  because  then  the  weight  and 
inertia  are  acting  tocrether  to  destroy  the  cohesion.  ^  Thus  servants  attempt- 
ing to  lift  too  quickly  the  loaded  stone-ware  dishes  at  a  dinner-table,  often 
break  off  the  part  by  which  they  take  hold. 

Centre  of  Gravity  or  Inertia, 

If  any  uniform  beam  or  rod  be  supported  by  its  middle,  like  a  weighing 
beam,  the  two  ends  will  just  balance  each  other.     This  is  in  accordance 
irith  the  general  truth  or  law  of  attraction  already  explained;  for  as  there 
is  just  as  much  similarly  situated  matter  on  one  side  of  the  support  as  on 
the  other,  there  will  also  be  just  as  much  attraction,  and  therefore  no 
reason  why  the  matter  on  one  side  should  overpower  that  on  the  other. 
If  equal  weights  he  afterwards  attached  in  corresponding  situations  on  the 
two  arms  of  the  beam,  the  balance  will  not  be  thereby  disturbed;  and  the 
operation  of  adding  weights  that  counterpoise,  above  and  below,  and  near 
and  far  from  the  centre,  may  be  continued,  until  a  bulky  mass  is  built  up 
upon  the  beam — and  instead  of  a  beam  a  wheel  may  be  used*— -yet.  the 
whole  will  remain  perfectly  supported  and  in  equilibrium  about  the  original 
centre.     In  the  pages  now  to  follow,  it  will  be  shown  that,  in  every  body 
or  mass,  or  system  of  connected  masses,  in  the  universe,  there  is  a  point 
of  this  kind  about  which  all  the  parts  balance  or  have  equilibrium,  and  it  is 
this  point  which  is  called  the  centre  of  gravity  or  of  iiurtia.     Althou|rh 
in  any  mass,  therefore,  every  atom  has  its  separate  gravity  and  inertia, 
and  the  weight  and  inertia  of  the  whole  are  really  diffused  through  the 
whole,  still  by  supporting  this  one  point,  either  from  above  or  from  below, 
the  whole  mass  is  equally  supported;  by  lifting  it,  the  whole  is  lifted;  by 
slopping  it,  the  whole  is  brought  to  rest;  and  when  it  rises  or  falls,  the 
gmeral  mass  is  really  rising  or  falling.     Thus  for  many  purposes  a  body, 
however  large,  may  be  considered  as  compressed  into  or  existing  only  in 
ihe  Mfl^  point  called  its  centre  of  gravity  or  of  inertia, 

TUs  centre  in  a  mass  of  regular  shape  and  of  uniform  substance,  as  a 
biD  or  eabe  of  oietali  is  easily  found,  bm»ttse  it  is  the  evident  centre  of 
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the  form;  but  in  bodies  that  are  irregular,  either  as  to  density  or  form,  it 
must  be  found  by  rules  of  calculation,  hereafter  explained. 

To  say  that  the  centre  of  gravity  will  always  take  the  lowest  situation 
which  the  support  of  the  body  will  allow,  is  only  to  repeat,  that  bodies 
tend  by  their  gravity  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth.  In  a  suspended 
body,  therefore,  as  the  lowest  situation  which  the  centre  of  gravity  can 
find  is,  when  it  is  immediately  under  the  point  of  suspension,  all  bodies 
hanging  freely  must  have  their  centre  of  gravity  directly  under  that  point. 
A  plummet  is  an  interesting  example  of  this;  and  the  truth  furnishes  in 
many  cases  of  irregular  masses,  a  very  simple  practical  mode  of  finding 
the  centre. 

Thus  if  an  irregular  piece  of  plank  or  of  pasteboard,  represented  here 

by  the  figure  a  e  6  df,  be  suspended  from  any  point,  as  a, 

and  the  cord  of  a  plummet  a  ^  be  attached  at  tlie  same 

point,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  board  must  be  some 

where  in  the  direction  of  the  plummet,  and  a  chalk  line 

left  on  the  board  where  the  cord  touched  it  must  pass  over 

the  centre  of  gravity.     If  the  board  be  then  suspended  by 

another  point,  as  c/,  and  another  chalk  line  d  e  be  made  in 

the  same  manner,  the  place  r,  where  the  two  lines  cross 

or  cut  each  other,  will  indicate  the  centre  of  gravity;  and 

the  board,  when  supported  by  a  cord  attached  there,  will 

hang  evenly  balanced. 

The  following  cases  farther  illustrate  the  truth,  that  the  centre  of  gravity 

always  seek  the  lowest  place.    They  seem  at  first  to  be  exceptions  to 

the  law;  but  when  more  fully  considered,  are  interesting  proofs  of  it. 

A  wooden  cylinder  or  roller  e  d  c^  placed  on  a  slope 

or  inclined  plane  a  6,  will  naturally  descend,  because 

ef       "*   \  its  centre  of  gravity  is  thereby  approaching  the  earth; 

but  if  there  be  a  heavy  mass  of  lead  c  introduced  at 
one  side,  which  must  rise  before  the  roller  can  descend, 
the  rise  of  the  mass  being  contrary  to  gravity,  the  mo- 
tion will  be  arrested.  Indeed,  if  the  roller  were  placed  on  the  plane  with 
the  lead  in  the  position  J,  the  lead  would  fall  down  to  the  position  c,  and 
so  would  move  the  roller  towards  6,  exhibiting  the  singular  phenomenon 
of  a  body  rolling  up  hill  by  the  action  of  its  weight. 

If  a  billiard-ball  be  placed  upon  the  small  ends  of  two  billiard  sticks  or 

cues  a  h  and  c  d,  laid  on  a  table 
with  their  points  c  and  a  in  con- 
tact, but  with  the  larger  ends  h 
and  d  so  far  apart  that  there  may 
be  just  room  for  the  ball  to  touch 
the  table  between  them,  the  ball 
will  roll  along  between  the  cues, 
^  sinking  gradually  from  its  high 
situation  near  their  points,  to  its  lower  situation  near  h.  To  a  careless 
obserter,  it  would  then  have  the  appearance  of  rolling  upwards,  because 
the  cues  on  which  it  rests  are  thicker  towards  the  ends  d  and  b;  but  it 
would  really  be  descending  in  obedience  to  gravity.  If  a  double  cone,  as 
represented  at /*,  were  substituted  for  the  ball,  it  would  similarly  roll  from 
c  to  f ,  and  with  still  more  of  the  fallacious  appearance  of  rolling  apwaids. 
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because  its  ends  would  always  be  resting  on  the  upper  and  rising  surfaces 
of  the  cues. 

The  board  or  stick  e  d  resting  on  the  edge 
of  the  table  a  h  would  naturally  fall  if  left  to 
itself,  because  more  than  half  of  it  is  beyond 
the  edge  of  the  table;  but  strange  to  say,  an 
additional  weight  e  attached  to  its  projecting 
part  as  at  6  by  the  cord  h  e^  instead  of  pulling 

1      I I  It  down  faster,  shall  fix  or  steady  it  on  the 

L  table,  provided  the  weight  be  pushed  inwards 

a  little  by  a  rod  (/  e  resting  against  it  and 

ag^nst  a  niche  in  the  stick  at  d.  It  is  evident  that  the  stick  c  r/,  in  falling, 
must  turn  round  the  edge  of  the  table  at  6;  but  in  so  doing,  after  the  arrange- 
ment now  supposed,  it  must  lift  the  weight  e  along  the  path  e/— which  rise,  as 
the  weight  is  heavier  than  the  stick  (that  is  to  say,  as  the  common  centre  of 
ffravity  of  the  connected  objects  is  near  «,)  gravity  forbids,  and  therefore 
the  stick  and  weight  will  both  remain  supported  by  the  table.  An  um- 
brella or  walking  cane,  hanging  on  the  edge  of  a  table  by  a  crooked 
handle,  is  another  instance  of  the  same  kind.  And  the  common  toy  of  a 
little  man  standing  on  tiptoe  upon  the  top  of  a  pillar,  and  supporting  two 
leaden  bullets  by  wires  descending  from  his  hands,  is  another  combination 
of  parts  which  places  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  below  the  support, 
making  the  combination  a  kind  of  pendulum. 

By  attending  to  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  bodies  around  us  on  earth, 
we  are  enabled  to  explain  why,  fVom  the  influence  of  gravity,  some  of  them 
are  stable  or  firmly  fixed,  others  tottering,  others  falling. 

If  we  find  that  a  body,  from  its  form  or  position,  cannot  be  overturned 
without  its  centre  of  gravity  being  lifted, — knowing  now  that  the  general 
mass  is  then  lifted  in  the  same  degree,  we  see  why  a  weak  cause  cannot 
effect  the  change.  The  rise  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  or  body,  in  any  case 
of  falling  over,  where  the  centre  of  gravity  is  over  the  middle  of  the  sus- 
taining base,  will  be  proportioned  to  the  breadth  of  the  base  of  the  body, 
compared  with  the  height  of  the  centre  of  gravity  above  the  base.  This 
is  shown  in  the  annexed  figures,  in  which  the  two  particulars  of  baie  and 
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height  are  combined  in  a  series  of  proportions.  In  the  figures  the  dot  c 
marks  the  place  of  the  centre  gravity,  and  the  curved  line  beginning  from 
the  dot  marks  the  path  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  when  the  body  is  over- 
tnnied.  This  curved  line  is  a  portion  of  a  circle  which  has  the  edge  or 
enremity  of  the  base  (6,  in  fig.  A)  as  a  centre,  because  the  body  in  tum- 

amnst  rest  upon  such  extremity  or  comer  as  the  centre  of  its  motion. 
I  fiurther  inwards,  therefore,  from  this  extremity  that  the  centre  of  gra- 
nty  is,  m  marked  by  where  a  plumb  line  as  p,  hanging  from  it,  crosses 
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the  base,  the  farther,  of  course,  is  the  centre  of  grarityfroiii  the  top  of  the 
circle  which  it  has  to  describe  in  moving,  and  the  steeper,  coDseqaeotly^ 
will  be  its  commencing  path;  and  as  in  ^e  case  of  bodies  made  to  roll  np 
slopes,  the  steeper  the  ascent,  the  greater  will  be  the  force  necessary  to 
give  motion. — The  lino  of  a  plummet  hanging  from  the  centre  of  grafity 
is  called  the  line  of  direction  of  the  centre,  or  that  in  which  it  lends 
naturally  to  descend  to  the  earth. 

In  fig.  A.,  which  has  a  broad  base  and  little  height  of  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity, we  see  that  the  centre  must  rise  almost  perpendicularly  before  it  can 
fall  over,  and  the  resistance  to  overturning  is  therefore  nearly  equal  to  the 
whole  weight  of  the  body.     Hence  the  firmness  of  a  pyramid. 

In  figures  B,  C  and  D,  progressively,  the  commencing  path  of  the  cen- 
tre is  less  steep,  because  the  base  is  narrower,  and  hence  ,the  bodies  are 
so  much  the  less  stable.  B  may  represent  an  ordinary  house,  C  a  tall 
narrow  house,  and  D  a  lofty  chimney. 

Fig.  E  shows  a  tottering  position,  for  the  centre  of  gravity  being  directly 
over  a  base  which  is  a  mere  point,  the  least  inclination  places  it  on  a  descend- 
ing slope,  and  the  body  must  fall. 
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In  F  the  position  is  tottering  on  one  side,  and  stable  on  the  other.  This 
explains  how  the  least  inclination  of  a  standing  body  virtually  narrows,  in 
one  direction,  its  sustaining  base. 

In  G,  which  represents  a  ball  upon  a  level  plane,  the  whole  mass  is 
supported  on  a  single  point  as  in  E,  yet  the  body  has  no  tendency  to  move, 
because  in  any  other  possible  position  the  centre  would  still  be  as  far  from 
the  sustaining  plane.  In  moving,  the  centre  describes  the  straight  level 
line  a  b. 

In  H  the  ball  is  on  an  inclined  plane,  and  rolls  down,  the  centre  of 
gravity  describing  the  oblique  line  b  a. 

In  I,  which  is  an  oval  body  resting  on  a  level  plane,  when  the  body  is 
moved  to  either  side,  the  centre  of  gravity  must  rise,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
pendulum.  Hence  an  oval  body  on  a  level  will  rock  or  vibrate  like  a 
pendulum. 

K  is  a  true  pendulum  whose  centre  of  gravity  describes  the  curve  here 
shown,  as  explained  in  Section  II,  at  page  71. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  of  the  centre  of  gravity  will  be  farther  judged 
of  by  the  facts  which  are  now  to  be  reviewed. 

A  cart  loaded  with  metal  or  stone  may  go  safely  along  a  road  of  which 
one  side  is  higher  than  the  other,  as  here  shown,  but  were  the  same 
cart  loaded  with  wool  or  hay  it  would  be  overturned;  because,  although 
the  sustaining  base  be  the  same  in  the  two  cases,  the  line  of  direelian 
falls  much  within  it  from  the  low  centre  of  gravity  of  the  metal  at  d 
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bat  falls  very  near  the  wheel  at  p,  or  altogether  on 
the  outside,  from  the  high  centre  of  the  wool  at  a, 
and  in  the  latter  case  the  centre  has  offered  to  it  a 
descending  path. 

This  explains  why  lofty  stage  coaches  or  vans  are 

so  dangerous,  and  particularly  when  heavy  luggage  is 

placed  on  the  top,  and  why  lofty  gigs  and  curricles 

have  led  to  so  many  fatal  accidents.    As  regards  any 

of  these,  a  defect  of  smoothness  or  of  level  in  the 

road,  or  even,  in  a  case  of  quick  driving,  a  slight  lateral 

bend,  often  suffices  to  produce  the  catastrophe.    The  safety  coaches  of  late 

times  are  made  with  the  wheels  far  apart  to  give  a  broad  base,  and  with  the 

lu ^age-receptacles  and  seats  for  outside  passengers  placed  low  down 

before  and  behind  the  body  of  the  carriage,  instead  of  on  the  top  as 

formerly. 

The  feet  of  tripods  are  generally  expanded  below  to  give  a  broad  base. 
The  same  is  true  of  our  common  chairs;  but  a  thoughtless  child  often  leans 
so  far  over  the  back  of  a  chair,  that  he  causes  the  line  of  the  general  centre 
of  gravity  to  fall  beyond  the  base,  and  the  chair  with  its  load  is  overturned. 
The  small  lofty  chairs  made  to  raise  children  to  the  parentis  elbow  at  the 
dinner-table,  are  very  dangerous  if  the  feet  are  not  made  to  spread  much. 
Plllar-and-claw  tables,  candle-sticks,  table-lamps,  and  many  other  articles 
of  household  furniture,  have  stability  given  in  the  same  manner. 

The  least  inclination  of  a  standing  body  virtually  narrows  tlie  Supporting 
base. 

This  truth  is  explained  by  Jig.  F.  It  shows  the  necessity  of  building 
the  thin  walls  and  tall  chimneys  of  modern  houses  perfectly  upright.  And 
hence  the  extreme  importance  and  utility  of  that  simple  instrument  the 
plummet  or  plumb-iine,  which  when  applied  to  a  body,  is  a  visible 
indication  of  the  line  of  its  centre  of  gravity.  The  mason  and  many  other 
workmen  cannot  proceed  a  step  without  their  guiding  plummet. 

The  brick  walls  of  ordinary  houses  are  so  thin,  that,  to  have  standing 
strength,  they  require  to  rest  against* one-another;  and  hence  they  occa- 
sionally exhibit  the  kind  of  stability  which  belongs  to  a  child's  house  built 
of  cards.  As  contrasted  with  the  masses  of  masonry  which  remain  to  us 
from  antiquity,  resting  on  firm-spreading  basements,  they  are  examples  of 
what  is  truly  ephemeral,  in  comparison  with  that  which  has  partaken  of 
the  permanency  of  nature's  own  works,  covering  regions  with  mighty 
ruins.  What  magnificent  illustrations  of  strength  and  durability  dependent 
on  proportions,  are  those  ancient  pyramids  and  temples,  which  still  give 
such  interest  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  to  the  valleys  and  plains  of 
Asia! 

There  are  many  remarkable  structures  on  earth  which  lean  or  incline  a 
little:  yet  so  long  as  the  line  of  their  centre  of  gravity  remains  within  the 
base,  and  the  parts  of  the  mass  have  tenacity  among  themselves  sufficient 
to  hold  together,  the  structure  will  stand.  The  famoua  tower  of  Pisa  was 
biult  intentionally  inclining,  to  frighten  and  surprise:  with  a  height  of  one 
hoadred  and  thirty  feet,  it  overhangs  its  base  sixteen  feet,  and  assumes 
neavly  the  air  of  fig.  F,  in  page  100. 

The  tall  moaoment  near  London  Bridge  inclines  so  much,  that  ia 
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high  wiads  from  a  particular  quarter,  timid  minds 
stability. 

,  And  many  of  the  most  lofiy  and  beautiful  of  oui 
towers,  as  that  of  Salisbury,  have  lost  something  of  tl 

*  An  oval  body  on  a  flat  level  surface,  as  already 
page  100,  oscillates  somewhat  like  a  pendulum,  bee 
from  its  middle  position,  its  centre  of  gravity  has  risen 
The  same  is  true  of  any  regular  slice  or  portion  of  s 
will  consequently  always  come  to  rest  with  its  plane 
upwards. 

The  rocking-horse  of  children  and  the  common  crs 
tions  of  the  same  class. 

But  perhaps  the  most  curious  instances  are  those  rocks  called  Loggan 
or  Laggau  stones,  of  which  there  are  several  among  the  picturesque  barriers 
of 'the  British  coast.  An  immense  mass,  loosened  in  some  convulsion  of 
nature,  is  found  with  a  slightly  rounded  base  resting  on  a  flatter  surface  of 
rock  below;  and  is  so  nearly  balanced,  that  the  force  of  a  man  suffices 
to  move  it.  Some  of  these  have  been  objects  of  much  superstitious 
veneration  to  their  neighbourhood. 

There  is  an  amusing  Chinese  toy,  made  in  obedience  to  the  same 
principle.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a  little  fat  laughing  man,  sitting  on 
the  ground  with  his  feet  concealed  under  him;  but  where  the  feet  should 
hgf  there  is  ionly  a  rounded  smooth  surface,  with  heavy  lead  ballast  placed 
in  it,  60  low,  as  always,  when  allowed,  to  raise  the  body  to  the  erect  or 
sitting  attitude.  A  child  pushes  the  little  fellow  down  again  and  again, 
and  would  persuade  him  to  be  still,  but  is  surprised  to  see  him  always  up 
the  moment  after,  shaking  about  and  as  lively  as  ever. 

The  vibratory  motion  of  a  pendulum,  as  dependent  upon  the  circum- 
stance of  the  centre  of  gravity  having  been  moved  from  its  lowest  place 
which  it  again  constantly  seeks,  was  so  fully  considered  in  the  last  chapter, 
that  it  need  not  be  again  dwelt  upon  here;  but  we  have  to  enumerate  the 
following  phenomena  as  being  of  the  same  class. 
—The  vibrations  of  a  common  swing. 
—The  rocking  of  a  balloon  when  it'urst  ascends. 

—The  spontaneous  shutting  of  those  gates  or  doors  of  which  the  upper 
hinge  overhangs  or  projects  beyond  the  lower,  causing  the  gate  when  in 
the  shut  position  to  have  its  lock  lower  than  when  in  any  other.  Such  a 
gate  always  return^ of  itself,  from  either  side,  to  the  shut  position,  just  as 
a  pendulum  returns  to  the  lowest  part  of  its  arc: — tlie  gate  in  fact  is  but  a 
sloping  pendulum.  ^ 

Of  the  same  nature  also  is  the  rocking  or  rolling  of  a  ship,  in  particular 
states  of  wind  and  sea.  When  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  ship  is  too  low, 
owing  to  all  the  heavy  load  being  placed  near  the  keel,  this  pendulum- 
motion,  in  rough  weather,  becomes  excessive  and  dangerous. 

The  actions  and  postures  of  animals,  and  particularly  of  man  illustrate 
beautifully  the  observations  made  above  with  respect  to  the  centre  of 
gravity. 

A  body,  we  have  seen,  is  tottering  in  proportion  as  it  has  great  altitude 
and  narrow  base— but  it  is  the  noble  prerogative  of  man  to  be  able  to  sup* 
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port  his  towering  figure  with  great  firmness,  on  a  very  narrow  base,  and 
under  constant  change  of  attitude.  This  faculty  is  acquired  slowly  because 
of  the  difficulty.  A  child  does  well  who  walks  at  the  end  of  ten  or  twelve 
nonths;  while  the  young  of  quadrupeds,  which  have  a  broad  supporting 
tase,  are  Me  to  stand  uui  even  to  move  about  almost  immediately  after 
birth. 

The  supporting  base  of  a  man  is  the  space  occupied  by  and  included 
between  the  feet.  The  advantage  of  turning  out  the  toes  is,  that  without 
taking  much  from  the  length  of  the  base,  it  adds  considerably  to  the 
breadth. 

If  there  be  much  art  in  walking  on  two  perfect  feet,  there  is  still  more 
in  walking  on  two  slender  wooden  legs,  with  rounded  extremities:— 
which,  however,  we  often  see  done,  by  mutilated  soldiers  and  sailors. 

All  the  ladies  of  the  empire  of  China  have  to  acquire  nearly  the  same 
talent  as  these  victims  of  war;  for  barbarous  custom  has  crippled  them,  by 
confining  their  feet  for  life,  in  such  shoes  as  fitted  them  in  infancy. 

But  surpassing  in  difficulty  any  of  these  instances  is  the  practice,  which 
is  general  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  sandy  plains  called  the  Landes^  in 
the  sonth-west  of  France,  of  walking  on  stilts.  The  Landes  afibrd 
tolerable  pasturage  for  sheep;  but  during  one  portion  of  the  year  are  half 
covered  with  water,  and  during  the  remainder  are  still  very  unfit  walking- 
ground,  by  reason  of  their  deep  loose  sand  and  thick  furze.  The  natives 
meet  the  inconveniences  of  all  seasons  by  doubling  the  length  of  their 
natural  legs,  through  the  addition  to  them  of  the  stilts  mentidned,  whic'^ 
they  call  des  ichasBes.  Mounted  on  these,  which  are  wooden  poles,  put 
on  and  ofi*  as  regularly  as  the  other  parts  of  dress,  tliey  appear  to  strangers 
a  new  and  extraordinary  race  of  long-legged  beings,  marching  over  the 
loose  sand,  or  through  the  water,  with  steps  of  eight  or  ten  feet  in  length, 
and  with  the  speed  of  a  trotting  horse;  their  moderate  journeys  being  of 
thirty  or  forty  miles  in  a  day.  While  watching  their  fiocks,  they  ^x 
themselves  in  convenient  stations,  by  means  of  a  third  stafi"  which  supports 
them  behind,  and  then  with  their  rough  sheep-skin  cloaks  and  caps,  like 
thatched  roofs  over  them,  they  appear  like  little  watch-towers,  or  singular 
lofty  tripods,  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  country. 

Still  beyond  the  art  of  walking  on  stilts  is  that  which  some  persons 
attain  of  walking  and  dancing  on  a  single  rope  or  wire;  or  even  of  keeping 
tiie  centre  of  gravity  above  the  base,  while  standing  on  the  moveable 
support  of  a  galloping  horse.— A  rope-dancer  usually  carries  a  long  pole 
in  his  hand,  to  balance  him:  it  is  loaded  at  each  end,  and  when  he  inclines, 
he  throws  it  a  little  towards  the  side  required,  that  the  reaction  may 
restore  his  perpendicularity. 

Much  art  of  the  same  sort  is  shown  in  the  attitudes  and  evolutions  of 
the  skater;  in  the  amusements  of  supporting  a  stick  upright  on  the  end  of 
the  finger;  and  in  many  other  feats  of  a  like  kind. 

jSttitudes  generally  depend  on  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  body  over  the  base  under  variety  of  circumstances,  is  in 
the  straight  or  upright  port  of  a  man  who  carries  a  load  on  his  head; — the 
leaning  forward  of  one  who  carries  it  on  his  back;-*the  hanging  backwards 
of  one  who  bears  it  between  his  arms; — the  leaning  to  one  side  of  him  who 
IS  carrying  a  weight  on  the  other  side; — the  habitual  carriage  of  very  fat 
people,  whose  head  and  shoulders  are  thrown  back,  giving  a  certain  air  of 
sdif-iatisfactiony— an  air  which  belongs  also  to  the  expectant  mother,  and 
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even  to  th6  dropsical  patient,  although  producing  in  the  latter  so  sad  an 
incongruity. 

When  a  man  yrzlks  or  runs,  he  inclines  forward,  that  the  centre  of 
gravity  may  overhang  the  base:  and  he  must  then  be  constantly  advancing 
his  feet  to  prevent  his  falling.  He  makes  his  body  incline  just  enough  to 
produce  the  velocity  which  he  desires. 

A  man,  in  pulling  horizontally  at  a  load,  is  merely  causing  his  body  to 
overhang  its  base,  so  that  its  tendency  to  fall  may  become  a  force  or  power 
applicable  to  the  work. 

When  a  man  rises  from  a  chair,  he  is  seen  first  to  bend  the  body 
forward,  or  to  draw  the  feet  backward,  so  as  to  bring  the  feet  or  base  under 
the  centre  of  gravity,  and  then  he  lifts  the  body  up.  If  he  lifts  too  soon, 
that  is,  befbre  the  body  be  sufficiently  advanced,  he  falls  back  a^ain. 

A  man  standing  with  his  heels  close  to  a  perpendicular  wall,  cannott 
without  falling,  bend  forward  sufficiently  to  pick  up  any  object  that  lies 
before  him  on  the  ground;  because  the  wall  prevents  him  from  throwing 
part  of  his  body  backward,  to  counterbalance  the  head  and  arms  which 
must  project  forward.  A  person  little  versed  in  such  matters,  might  agree 
to  give  ten  guineas  for  permission'to  possess  himself,  if  he  could,  of  a]purse 
of  twenty,  laid  on  the  ground  before  him:  he  of  course  would  lose  his 
stake. 

When  a  man  walks  at  a  moderate  rate,  his  centre  of  gravity  comes 
alternately  over  the  right  and  over  the  left  ibot.  This  is  the  reason  why 
the  body  advances  in  a  waving  line,  and  why  persons  walking  arm  in  arm 
shake  each  other,  unless  they<^make  the  movements  of  their  feet  to 
correspond,  as  soldiers  do  in  maif^ning. 

Sea  Sickness  is  a  subject  closely  related  to  the  present.  Man  requiring, 
as  now  explained,  so  strictly  to  maintain  his  perpendicularity,  that  is,  to 
keep  the  centre  of  gravity  always  over  the  supporting  part  of  his  body, 
ascertains  the  required  position  in  various  ways,  but  chiefly  by  comparing 
the  perpendicularity,  or  other  known  position  of  things  about  him,  with 
his  own  position.  Vertigo,  and  sickness,  are  the  consequences  of 
depriving  him  of  his  standards  of  comparison,  or  of  disturbing  them. 

Hence  on  shipboard,  where  the  lines  of  the  masts,  windows,  furniture, 
&c.  are  constantly  changing,  sickness,  vertigo,  and  other  affections  of  the 
same  class,  are  common  to  persons  unaccustomed  to  ships.  Many  persons 
experience  similar  effects  in  carriages,  and  in  swings;  or  on  looking  from  a 
lofty  precipice,  where  known  objects  being  distant,  and  viewed  under  a 
new  aspect,  are  not  so  readily  recognised;  also  in  walking  on  a  wall  or 
roof;  in  looking  directly  up  to  a  roof,  or  to  the  stars  in  the  zenith,  because 
then  all  standards  disappear;  on  entering  a  round  room,  where  there  are  no 
perpendicular  lines  of  light  and  shade,  as  when  the  walls  and  roof  are 
covered  with  a  paper  which  has  no  regular  arrangement  of  spot;  on  turning 
round,  as  in  waltzing,  or  if  placed  on  a  wheel;  because  the  eye  is  not  then 
allowed  to  rest  long  enough  on  any  standard,  &c. 

People  when  in  the  dark,  and  therefore  blind  people  always,  use 
standards  belonging  to  the  sense  of  touch;  and  it  is  because,  on  board  of 
a  ship,  the  standards  both  of  sight  and  of  touch  are  lost,  that  the  effect  is  so 
▼ery  remarkable. 

But  sea  sickness  also  partly  depends  on  the  irregular  pressure  of  the 
bowels  among  themselves  and  against  the  containing  parts,  when  the 
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inflaence  of  their  inertia  and  weight  Taries  with  the  rising  and  falling  of 
the  ship. 

From  the  nature  of  sea  sickness,  as  discovered  in  these  facts,  it  is  seen 
why  persons  unaccustomed  to  .the  motion  of  a  ship,  often  find  relief  by 
keeping  their  eyes  directed  to  the  fixed  shore,  where  visible;  or  by  lying 
down  on  their  backs  and  shutting  their  eyes;  or  by  taking  such  a  dose  of 
exhilarating  drink  as  shall  diminish  their  sensibility  to  all  objects  of 
external  sense. 

As  no  condition  or  form  of  matter  escapes  from  the  great  laws  of  nature, 
we  find  the  attitudes  and  general  condition  of  vegetable  as  well  as  of  animal 
bodies,  characterized  by  the  necessity  of  having  the  centre  of  gravity 
supported  over  the  base.  With  what  admiration  may  we  contemplate  the 
pine  and  other  trees  in  the  forests  of  nature,  springing  up  to  heaven  as 
perpendicularly  as  if  the  plummet  had  been  at  work  to  direct  them;  and 
no  less  on  the  brows  of  precipitous  hills  than  in  the  level  plains.  On  a 
smaller  scale,  we  see  the  grasses  and  corn-stalks,  of  our  fields,  illustrating 
the  same  truth.  And  whenever,  in  tree  or  shrub,  accident  or  peculiar 
natare  causes  a  deviation  from  perpendicularity,  additional  strength  and 
support  are  provided. 

DtmOyoj  form  or  position  is  often  felt  to  exist  in  bodies,  merely 
because  they  possess  the  shape  and  support  required,  that  the  centre  of 
gravity  may  be  stable. 

In  architecture,  how  displeasing  is  a  wall  or  pillar  that  is  not  quite 
upright;  or  a  column  with  too  small  a  base;  or  a  very  tall  narrow  house; 
or  a  long  slender  chimney.  On  the  of'  jr  hand,  how  beautiful  in  a  lofty 
edifice  is  the  suitable  succession  of  colujins,  from  the  massive  Doric  of 
the  basement,  supporting  the  whole  superstructure,  to  the  light  Corinthian 
or  kindred  forms  seen  above.  The  Chinese  pagoda  is  a  fine  example  of 
the  union  of  certain  requisites  for  stability,  viz.  perpendicularity  and  ex- 
panding base,  with  the  other  qualities  of  perfect  symmetry,  graceful 
proportion,  and  fanciful  ornament  When  seen  crowning  a  rising  ground 
in  a  wooded  island,  or  springing  up  from  the  centre  of  a  rich  garden.  It 
forms,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  objects  which  fancy  has  ever 
designed. 

Beauty  of  attitude  and  grace  of  carriage  in  the  human  individual,  are 
in  great  part  referable  to  the  same  principle. 

The  postures  of  opera  dancers  might  pass  as  intentional  illustrations  of 
the  number  of  ways  in  which  the  centre  of  gravity  may  be  kept  above  a 
narrow  base,  by  counteracting  one  disturbing  motion  or  extension  of  a 
limb  by  some  opposite  and  corresponding  motion.  The  common  statue 
of  the  god  Mercury  on  tip-toe  is  a  permanent  familiar  illustration  of  such 
a  beantifully  balanced  attiHide. 

Grace  of  carriage  includes  not  only  a  perfect  freedom  of  motion,  but 
also  a  firmness  of  step,  or  steady  bearing  of  the  centre  of  gravity  over  the 
bate.  It  is  usually  possessed  by  those  who  live  in  the  country,  taking 
much  and  varied  exercise,  or  who  make  gymnastics  a  part  of  their  dis- 
dpline.  What  a  contrast  is  there  between  the  gait  of  the  active  moun- 
tameery  enjoying  the  consciousness  of  perfect  nature,  and  that  of  the 
mechanic  or  shop-keeper,  whose  confinement  to  the  cell  of  his  trade,  soon 
pvodoces  in  his  body  a  shape  and  air  corresponding  to  it: — and  in  the 
floAer  aez  what  a  difference  is  there,  between  that  active  and  graceful  fair 
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one  who  recalls  to  us  the  fabled  Diana  of  old,  and  that  other  sedentary 
being,  who  having  scarcely  trodden  but  on  smooth  pavements  or  carpets, 
under  any  new  circumstances,  carries  her  person  as  if  it  were  a  load  quite 
new  and  foreign  to  her. 

The  centre  of  gravity  is  also  the  centre  of  inertia.  When  a  person 
lifls  a  uniform  rod  by  its  middle,  the  inertia  of  both  ends  being  equal,  he 
overcomes  it  equally,  and  raises  them  evenly  together.  When  he  lifts  by 
a  part  nearer  to  one  end,  the  shorter  and  lighter  portion  having  less  inertia 
will,  rise  the  first,  and  there  will  be  a  turning  motion  of  the  rod  round  the 
finger  as  a  centre,  proportioned  to  the  excess  of  inertia  in  the  greater 
side. 

The  centre  of  gravity^  or  inertia^  however,  is  not  necessarily  in  \he 

centre  of  the  mass; — for  if  a  weight  of  three 
f\  ^  ^"^"^    pounds,  a,  be  affixed  to  one  end  of  a  rod,  and  a 

^  A  \*)   weight  of  only  one  pound,  6,  be  affixed  to  the 

^"-^  other,  the  two  will  still  be  balanced,  if  supported 
or  lifted  by  a  point  of  the  rod,  c,  three  times  nearer  to  the  centre  of  the 
Urse  Height  than  to  the  centre  of  the  small  one.  This  fact  is  explained 
under  the  head  of  /ever,  a  few  pages  hence,  v  For  the  sake  of  simplicity, 
in  describing  such  experiments,  the  weight  of  the  connecting  rod  itself  is 
neglected. 

The  centre  of  gravity  or  inertia  is  also  the  centre  of  centrifugal  force: — 
for  if  the  balls  a  and  b  of  the  last  figure  were  made  to  spin  round  a  common 
centre,  as  by  making  the  connecting  rod  rest  and  turn  upon  a  point  or  pivot 
at  c ;  unless  the  point  c  were  the  centre  of  inertia  of  the  two,  the  pivot 
would  always  be  drawn  in  the  direction  of  that  end  of  the  rod  at  which 
there  were  the  greatest  centrifugal  force.  It  is  on  this  account  that  in  the 
case  of  a  milestone,  or  great  fly-wheel,  or  of  the  balance-wheel  of  a  watch, 
the  axis  must  pass  through  the  centre  of  inertia,  to  prevent  its  being  more 
worn  on  one  side  than  on  the  other. 

When  we  say,  in  astronomy,  that  the  earth  revolves  round  the  sun,  or 
that  the  moon  revolves  round  the  earth,  we  do  not  speak  with  absolute 
correctness,  for  in  all  such  cases,  both  bodies  are  revolving  round  the 
common  centre  of  inertia  of  the  two.  In  the  case  of  the  sun  and  earth,  as 
the  former  is  about  a  million  times  larger  than  the  latter,  the  common 
centre  of  inertia  of  the  two  is  a  million  times  nearer  to  its  centre  than  to 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  is  therefore  within  its  body  or  circumference. 

The  centre  of  inertia  in  a  body  moving  evenly,  is  also  its  centre  of 
action  or  percussion;  because,  if  such  centre  come  against  an  obstacle, 
the  whole  momentum  of  the  body  acts  there  and  is  destroyed;  while,  if 
any  other  part  than  the  centre  hit,  the  body  loses  only  a  part  of  its 
momentum,  and  revolves  round  the  obstacle  as  a  pivot  or  centre  of  motion, 
to  pass  it  on  the  side  towards  which  the  greater  inertia  happened  to  be. 

In  a  hammer,  or  a  bar  of  iron  used  as  a  hammer,  or  in  a  pendulum,  the 
motion  is  not  said  to  be  even,  because  the  velocity  of  the  diflferent  parts  is 
diffisrent,  being  greatest  far  from  the  hand  or  centre  of  motion,  and  the 
centre  of  all  the  motal  inertia  is  nearer  to  the  fast  moving  end  than  to  the 
other.  Its  exact  place,  in  many  cases,  is  easily  ascertained  by  calculation. 
In  a  uniform  rod  moving  as  a  pendulum,  for  instance,  it  is  at  the  distanoe 
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of  OQe-third  from  the  lower  end.    In  the  pendulum  it  is  called  the  cmtre 
of  OMcUlation.    . 

If  a  man  use  a  bar  or  rod  of  iron  as  a  hammer,  he  must  take  care  to 
inakB  it  strike  the  object  by  its  centre  of  action,  or  his  own  hand  will 
revive  a  part  of  the  shock.  A  very  heavy  mass  thus  carelessly  used  will 
fleriously  strain  the  wrist.  In  a  common  hammer,  as  the  chief  part  of  the 
matter  is  at  the  end,  the  centre  of  percussion  is  there  too,  and  no  precau- 
tion of  the  kind  mentioned  is  required. 

If  a  rod  or  small  log  of  wood  be  suspended  horizontally  by  a  string  tied 
to  its  middle,  or  be  floating  in  water,  and  if  a  forward  blow  be  given 
directly  across  it  near  to  one  end,  the  other  end  will  be  found,  in  the  first 
instant,  to  have  moved  a  little  backward,  or  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the 
blow,  as  if  the  rod  had  been  fixed  upon  an  axis.  The  inertia  of  the 
general  mass,  by  resisting  the  motion  becomes  in  effect  a  fixed  axis.  This 
truth  is  amusingly  illustrated  by  laying  the  ends  of  a  long  stick  on  two 

wine-glas^s,  and  then  breaking  the 

>  ^  ^^=^    stick  by  a  smart  downward  blow  of 

V7  V7       a  poker  on  its  centre.    Instead  of 

^  o       breaking  the  glasses  also,  as  by  such 

a  blow  might  be  expected,  the  ends  of  the  stick  rise  at  the  instant  of  the 

stroke,  to  turn  round  certain  centres  of  resistance  in  the  fragments,  as  at 

a  and  6,  and  then  fall  harmless  on  the  table. 

In  this  section  we  have  seen  what  admirable  simplicity  is  given  to 
many  of  our  reasoning  and  operations,  by  considering  bodies  in  reference 
only  to  their  centre  of  inertia^  under  one  or  other  of  its  names. 

^  In  a  solid  body  moving  about  an  axis,  like  a  wheel  or  weighing -beam^ 
the  different  parts  have  different  velocities,  according  to  their  respeC' 
tive  distances  from  the  axis  or  centred     (Read  the  Analysis.) 

The  truth  of  this  proposition  is  perceived  at  once  on  comparing  the 
motion  in  the  rim  of  a  wheel,  or  near  the  ends  of  a  weighing-beam,  with 

that  in  parts  nearer  the  centres.  Suppose  a  d  to 
be  a  line  drawn  across  a  wheel,  or,  along  a  weigh- 
ing-beam, the  centre  of  motion  in  either  case 
being  at  c;  then  the  outer  circular  line  or  path 
a  c,  which  a  point  at  a  describes  when  moving, 
is  longer  than  the  corresponding  inner  line,  6/, 
which  a  point  at  b  describes  in  the  same  time,  as 
a  is  farther  from  the  centre  than  b.  This  admits 
of  easy  mathematical  demonstration,  and  is  in- 
deed merely  an  instance  of  the  truth,  that  the 
proportions  existing  between  any  parts  or  lines  in  one  circle,  hold  with 
respect  to  the  corresponding  parts  and  lines  in  all  circles. 

**  Benee  forcet  with  different  speed  may  still  be  placed  in  continued 
tmmexion  or  opposition;  and  they  will  balance  or  be  equivalent^  if 
tk€  one  bt  as  much  more  intense  than  the  other  as  it  is  slower, 
(lead  the  AnalysiB.) 


18  the  important  truth  upon  which  the  whole  of  mechanics  naay 

ba  Mid  to  hinge.    It  gives  to  man  the  simple  machines  or  mechanical 


«• 
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powers,  as  they  have  heen  called, — the  LeTer,  W^ge,  Palley,  &c.« 
which  enable  him  to  adapt  any  species  and  speed  of  power  which  he  can 
command,  to  almost  any  work  which  he  has  to  accomplish:  and  the  dis- 
covery of  it  and  of  means  to  apply  it  may  be  said  to  have  subjected  external 
natore  to  his  control.  His  works  are  of  a  thousand  kinds,  from  the  dis- 
placing^ of  a  rock  to  the  spinning  of  a  delicate  thread;  while  the  nattiral 
powers  or  forces  at  his  command  are  chiefly  wind,  waterfalls,  fire,  and 
animal  effort — and  of  which  in  any  particular  case  he  may  have  only  one 
kind  at  his  service; — still,  being  able  to  connect  together  his  power  and 
resistance  by  solid  media,  of  which  different  parts  move  with  any  desired 
difference  of  velocities,  he  can  employ  any  force,  for  a  purpose  of  almost 
any  kind. 

There  is,  however,  a  false  and  most  pernicious  prejudice  very  gene- 
rally existing  with  respect  to  the  simple  machines^  which  we  must  begin 
by  removing,  viz.  that  they  increase  the  quantity  of  power  or  force  appbed 
to  them.  For  instance,  when  one  pound,  as  a,  at  the  end  of  a  beam  or 
lever,  is  seen  balancing  two  pounds,  at  6,  at  h|lf  the  distance  on  the  other 
mde  of  the  axis,  or  four  pounds,  as  r,  at  a  quarter  of  the  distance;  many 

persons  believe  that  the  lever  itself 
gives  or  begets  a  force  equal  to  the  dif- 
ference of  the  weights  so  balanced. 
But  we  shall  now  show,  that  levers 
and  all  the  other  mechanical  powers 
(as  from  the  erroneous  idea  above  men- 
tioned they  have  been  called,)  merely 
enable  us  to  make  such  substitutions, 
as  that  of  a  small  weight  descending 
far,  in  place  of  a  greater  weight  de- 
^  scending  a  little  way,  or  of  an  inferior 

force  working  long,  instead  of  a  superior  force  working  for  a  shorter  time, — 
and  thus  often  to  accomplish  ends  to  which  the  force  possessed  would  be 
quite  unsuited  if  applied  directly.  In  other  words,  the  simple  machines 
enable  us  to  concentrate  or  divide  any  kind  or  quantity  of  force  which  we 
possess,  so  as  to  suit  it  to  our  various  purposes,  just  as  mill-ponds  and 
branching  channels  enable  us  to  accumulate  or  divide  the  force  of  a  stream 
of  water;  but  they  no  more  increase  the  quantity  of  power  than  a  mill- 
pond  increases  the  quantity  of  water.  When  any  slender  force  is  caused, 
through  a  machine,  to  produce  some  effect  which  seems  proportioned  to 
an  intense  force,  it  has  always  to  act  longer,  or  through  more  space  than 
the  other,  just  in  proportion  as  it  is  more  slender;  as  a  small  stream  of 
water  acting  for  ten  minutes,  may  produce  the  same  effect  as  a  greater 
gush  in  one  minute.  Twenty  feet  of  the  action  of  a  small  horse  near  the 
circumference  of  a  great  wheel,  may  be  rendered,  by  intervening  ma- 
chinery, equivalent  to  ten  feet  of  the  action  of  a  heavy  ox  or  elephant  nearer 
the  centre.  And  one  horse  in  drawing  through  six  hundred  feet,  or  a 
hundred  horses  in  drawing  through  six  feet,  or  the  piston  of  a  great  steam- 
engine,  in  rising  once  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  its  cylinder,  ^cc,  may 
all  be  made  to  do  the  same  work. 

To  illustrate  this  subject  farther;  we  shall  suppose  a  weighing-beam  x 
y,  with  a  weight  of  one  pound  hanging  at  the  end  x;  then  if  a  spring  issuing 
ifrom  the  fixed  box  at  E,  with  uniform  force  of  one  pound,  be  made 
to  push  at  the  other  end  of  the  beam  y^  it  will  just  balance  the  weighs 
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and  if  it  be  in  the  slightest  degree 
•£■      stronger  than  the  weight,  it  will  push 

mn  the  end  of  the  beam  y  down  to  B, 
!  I  y  and  will  raise  the  weight  to  F.  If« 
~^  X  instead  of  the  single  spring  of  obe 
•«  pound  at  the  end  of  the  beam,  two 
such  springs  be  applied  at  half-way 
from  the  centre  to  the  end,  so  as  to  press  at  A,  where  there  is  just  half  the 
extent  of  motion,  or  room  to  act,  as  at  B,  exactly  the  same  effect  will 
follow.  Now  because  one  spring  at  the  end  of  the  beam,  is  seen  here 
doing  the  same  work  as  two  similar  springs,  or  a  single  spring  of  double 
strength  at  the  middle,  it  might  at  first  appear  that  there  were  a  saving  of 
power  by  using  the  single  spring  and  longer  lever;  but  let  it  be  observed, 
that  the  two  middle  springs  have  each  issued  from  their  box  only  one  inch, 
while  the  single  spring  at  the  end  has  issued  two  inches:  in  both  cases, 
therefore,  exactly  two  inches  of  one-pound  spring  have  been  used. 

In  the  last  experiment,  pound  weights  or  little  buckets  of  water  might 
be  used  instead  of  the  springs,  and  with  exactly  the  same  result— one 
pound  or  pint  at  the  end  of  the  arm  producing  the  same  efTect  as  iwo 
pounds  or  pitits  at  the  middle  of  it:  but  it  would  be  observed  that  the  sin* 
gle  quantity  fell  two  inches,  while  the  double  quantity  at  half  distance  fell 
only  one  inch;  and  to  replace  them  after  they  had  done  their  work,  there 
would  evidently  be  the  same  labour,  whether  a  person  had  to  lift  the  single 
quantity  first  one  inch,  and  then  another,  or  had  to  lift,  first,  one  half  of 
the  double  equipoise  ah  inch,  and  then  the  other  half  as  much.— Each 
atom  of  matter  may  be  considered  as  held  to  the  earth  by  its  thread  of 
attraction,  and  if  one  atom  rise  or  fall  ten  inches,  just  as  much  of  the  sup* 
posed  thread  of  attraction  will  be  drawn  out  or  returned  as  if  ten  atoms 
rise  or  fall  one  inch.  And  so,  where  a  weight  of  one  pound  is  made  to  do 
any  work,  instead  of  a  weight  of  two  pounds,  there  is  no  more  saving  than 
in  giving  away  two  yards  of  single  rope  instead  of  one  yard  of  double  rope; 
and  in  like  manner  for  all  other  diflerences  of  intensity. 

If  a  man  were  to  exert  a  force  of  one  hundred  pounds  at  A,  in  the  above 
figure,  to  lift  the  weight,  a  boy  at  B,  with  force  of  fifty  pounds,  might  do 
the  same  work;  but  the  man  would  only  have  worked  or  pressed  down 
through  one  foot,  while  the  boy  would  have  worked  through  two;  and 
therefore,  although  the  boy  with  the  assistance  of  the  lever,  seemed  to 
become  as  strong  as  the  man,  the  case  would  merely  be,  again,  that  of  the 
one-pound  spring  unbending  two  inches,  to  produce  an  effect  equal  to  that 
of  the  two-pound  spring  unbending  one  inch.  The  boy  would  be  using 
two  feet  of  his  smaller  force,  where  the  man  used  one  foot  of  his  greater 
force;  and  if  the  work  had  to  be  long  continued,  the  boy  would  have  com* 
pletely  exhausted  himself,  when  the  man  remained  yet  fresh. 

A  ease  of  the  lever,  exhibited  in  this  diagram,  serves  well  to  explain  the 
natnre  of  mechanical  powers  in  general.  Suppose  A  to  be  a  weight  of 
four  pounds  at  the  end  of  a  rod  or  lever  A  B,  (p.  1 10)  made  to  turn  on  c  as  an 
axis  or  fulcrum,  and  having  the  arm  c  B  four  times  as  long  as  the  arm  c  A, 
(bat  the  two  arms  of  the  lever  being  equipoised  so  as  not  to  conceal  the  action 
of  weights  subsequently  attached  to  them;)  then  one  pound  at  the  end  B, 
would  balance  the  four  pounds  at  the  end  of  A,  and  with  the  slightest  addi** 
tioDtl  weight  would  preponderate.  Now  let  us  suppose  the  arc  B  6  to 
Ittve  been  fixed  to  the  long  arm  of  the  lever  with  the  four  projections  of 
10 
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_.  shelves  here  showD,  on  which  balls  of 

^^L  one  pound  might  rest;  then  if  one  of  the 

^^^^^^^  four  balls  from  the  plane  d  were  to  roll 

^^^^^""^^^^     ^        upon  the  first  shelf,  it  would  just  ba- 

C^^^^^" -SC^A^  lance  A,  and,  with  one  grain  more, 

WT    ^  ;••.  jQQ^.A   would  descend  to  the  plane  e,  one  inch 

/•-       <^  "'  below;  then  a  second  ball  of  one  pound 
/••  would  occupy  the  second  shelf,  and 

would  descend  in  the  same  way,  to  be 
followed  by  a  third,  and  afterwards  by  a  fourth;  and  when  the  whole  four 
had  fallen  from  d  to  e,  they  would  just  have  lifted  the  four-pound  mass,  at 
the  other  end  of  the  lever,  one  inch.  So  that,  although. one  pound  were 
seen  here  lifting  four  pounds,  it  would  only  have  lifted  them  one  fourth 
part  as  far  as  it  fell  itself,  and  the  sum  of  the  phenomenon  would  be,  that 
four  pounds,  by  falling  one  inch  at  the  long  end  of  the  lever,  had  raised 
four  pounds  through  the  same  distance  of  one  inch  at  the  short  end.  No 
mechanical  power  or  machine  generates  force  more  than  the  lever  does  in 
this  case. 

It  appears,  then,  from  all  this,  that  as  the  quantity  of  motion  in  a  body 
is  measured  by  its  velocity  and  the  number  of  atoms  in  it  conjointly,  so 
the  quantity  of  force  exerted  in  any  case,  is  measured  by  the  intensity  of 
the  force  conjointly  with  the  space  through  which  it  moves.  A  clear 
mode,  therefore,  of  comparing  forces,  is  to  state  the  lengths  and  the  inten- 
sities— for  instance,  to  speak  of  ten  feet  of  one-pound  force,  as  equal  to 
one  foot  of  ten-pound  force,  Sic. 

A  horse  pulling  with  the  force  of  fifty  pounds  goes  generally  at  the  rate 
of  six  miles  an  hour;  the  steam-engine  piston  is  generally  made  to  move 
at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  feet  per  minute,  bearing  a  pressure  of  steam  of 
about  twenty  pounds  to  each  square  inch  of  its  surface;  a  particular  mill- 
stream  may  have  a  force  of  one  hundred  pounds,  with  a  velocity  of  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  per  minute: — now  it  is  easy,  by  simple  arithmetic,  and 
the  rule  of  length  and  intensity  above  explained,  to  compare  all  these  and 
other  forces  as  applicable  to  any  given  work.  We  must  warn  the  reader, 
however,  that  there  are  many  important  considerations  connected  with  the 

Sractical  employment  of  forces,  according  to  their  respective  nature  and 
lat  of  the  resistance  to  be  overcome,  which  cannot  be  entered  upon  in  this 
elementary  work.  In  very  many  cases  there  is  a  great  waste  or  unavoida- 
ble loss  of  force,  because  the  resistance,  in  yielding,  runs  away  or  escapes 
from  the  force;  as  when  a  ship  runs  away  from  the  wind  which  is  driving 
her,  or  the  floats  of  a  quick  moving  water-wheel,  from  the  stream  which 
tarns  it.  Horses  drawing  boats  or  carriages  at  the  rate  of  ^ve  miles  an 
hour,  might  exert  great  force,  but  to  have  a  speed  exceeding  twelve  ntiles 
they  might  require  their  whole  effort  to  move  their  own  bodies.  As  a 
general  nile,  although  equal  quantities  of  force  balance  each  other  when 
applied  to  parts  of  a  lever  or  wheel  altogether  or  nearly  at  rest,  still  when 
a  force  is  made  to  act  near  an  axis  or  fulcrum,  to  produce  considerable 
Telocity  in  a  more  distant  part  of  the  machinery,  much  of  it  is  wasted  in 
pressure  against  the  fixed  fulcrum. 

What  an  infinity  of  vain  schemes — yet  some  of  them  displaying  great 
Ingenuity— for  perpetual  motion,  and  new  mechanical  engines  of  power,  Ac, 
would  have  been  checked  lit  once,  had  the  great  truth  been  generally  m- 
derstood,  that  no  form  or  eombination  of  machinery  ever  did  or  e?er  can 
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iocrease,  in  the  sliffhtest  degree,  the  quantity  of  power  applied.  Igno- 
rance of  thia  is  the  hinge  on  which  most  of  the  dreams  of  mechanical  pro- 
jectors have  turned.  No  year  passes,  even  now,  in  which  many  patents 
are  not  taken  out  for  such  supposed  discoveries;  and  the  deluded  indifi- 
doals,  after  selling  perhaps  even  their  household  necessaries  to  obtain  the 
means  of  securing  the  expected  advantages,  often  sink  into  despair,  when 
their  attempts,  instead  of  bringing  riches  and  happiness  to  their  families, 
end  in  disappointment  and  ruin.  The  frequency,  and  eagerness,  and  ob- 
stinacy, with  which  even  talented  individuals,  owing  to  their  imperfect 
knowledge  of  this  part  of  natural  philosophy,  have  engaged  in  such  under- 
takings, is  a  remarkable  phenomenon  in  human  nature.  Examples  of 
such  schemes  will  be  noticed  in  different  parts  of  this  work,  where  they 
may  serve  to  illustrate  points  under  consideration. 

"  Lmer^  wheel  and  axle,  4*^**'     (Read  the  Analysis,  at  page  96.) 

These  are  the  simplest  of  the  contrivances,  which  the  circumstance  of 
solidity  in  masses  has  enabled  man  to  adopt,  for  the  purpose  of  connecting 
or  opposing  forces  and  resistances  of  different  intensities.  We  proceed  to 
describe  them,  and  to  explain  some  of  their  useful  applications. 


i» 


"  Lever. 

A  beam  or  rod  of  any  kind,  resting  at  one  part  on  a  prop  or  axis,  which 
becomes  its  centre  of  motion,  is  a  lever;  and  it  has  been  so  called,  proba- 
bly, because  such  a  contrivance  was  first  employed  for  lifting  weights. 

This  figure  represents  a  lever  employed  to  move  a  block  of  stone:  a  is 
the  end  to  which  the  power  or  force  is  applied,/  is  the  prop  or  fulcrum^ 
and  the  mass  b  is  the  weight  or  resistance.     According  to  theirule  already 

a,  given  and  explained  at  page  109,  the  power 
may  be  as  much  less  intense,  than  the  resist- 
ance, as  it  is  farther  from  the  fulcrum,  or 
moving  through  a  greater  space.  A  man  at 
a,  therefore,  twice  as  far  from  the  prop  as 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  stone  b,  will  be  able  to  lift  a  stone  twice  as 
heavy  as  himself;  but  he  will  lift  it  only  one  inch  for  every  two  inches  that 
he  descends:  and  two  men  would  be  required,  acting  at  half  the  distance, 
to  do  the  same  work. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  difference,  as  to  intensity,  of  forces  which  may 
be  made  to  balance  each  other  by  the  lever,  except  the  length  and  strength 
of  the  material  of  which  levers  have  to  be  formed.  Archimedes  said, 
^*  giT6  me  a  lever  long  enough,  and  a  prop  strong  enough,  and  with  my 
own  weight  I  will  lift  the  world.**  But  he  would  have  required  to  move 
with  the  velocity  of  a  cannon-ball  for  millions  of  years,  to  alter  the  posi- 
tion of  the  earth  by  a  small  part  of  an  inch.  As  stated  in  a  former  part  of 
the  Tolume,  this  feat  of  Archimedes  is,  in  mathematical  truth,  performed 
by  every  man  who  leaps  from  the  ground:  he  kicks  the  world  away  from 
him  when  he  rises,  and  attracts  it  again  when  he  falls  back. 

To  calculate  the  effect  of  a  lever,  in  practice,  we  must  always  take  into 
aeeonnt  the  weight  of  the  lever  itself,  and  the  fact  of  its  bending  more  or 
1ms;  bat  in  expounding  the  theory  of  the  lever,  it  is  usual  to  consider  first, 
what  would  be  the  result,  if  the  lever  were  a  rod  without  weight  and  with- 
OQt  flexibility. 
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The  rule  for  the  lever,  that  the  opposing  forces,  to  balance  each  other, 
must  be  more  or  less  intense,  exactly  as  they  act  nearer  to  or  farther  from 
the  centre,  holds  in  all  cases,  whether  the  forces  be  on  different  sides  of 
the  prop  or  both  on  the  same  side,  and  whether  the  force  nearest  to  the 
prop  have  the  office  of  power  or  of  resistance;  it  holds  also,  whether  the 
lever  be  straight  or  crooked. 

The  following  are  examples  of  levers  with  the  prop  between  the  forces. 

The  liandspike^  represented  in  page  111,  is  a  lever  moving  a  block  of 
stone.  The  same  form  when  made  of  iron,  with  the  extremity  formed 
into  claws,  is  called  a  crow-bar.  Both  kinds  &re  used  by  gunners, 
in  working  cannon  during  battle:  they  are  also  used  generally  for  lifting 
and  moving  heavy  masses  through  small  spaces,  as  the  materials  of 
the  mason,  the  ship-builder,  the  warehouse-man,  &c.  A  short  crow-bar 
is  the  instrument  of  house-breakers,  for  wrenching  open  locks  or  bolts, 
tearing  off  hinges,  &c. 

The  common  ciaw-hammer,  for  drawing  nails,  is  another  example.  A 
*  boy  who  cannot  exert  a  direct  force  of  fifty  pounds,  may  yet  by  means  of 
this  kind  of  hammer  extract  a  nail  to  which  half  a  ton  might  be  quietly 
suspended, — because  his  hand  moves  through  perhaps  eight  inches,  to 
make  the  nail  rise  one-quarter  of  an  inch.  The  claw-hammer  also  proves, 
that  it  is  of  no  consequence  whether  the  lever  be  straight  or  crooked, 
provided  it  produces  the  required  difiference  of  velocity  between  power 
and  resistance.  The  part  of  the  hammer  resting  on  the  plank  is  the 
fulcrum. 

A  pincers  or  forceps  consists  of  two  levers,  of  which  the  hinge  is  the 
common  prop  or  fulcrum.  In  drawing  a  nail  with  steel  forceps  or  nippers, 
we  have  a  good  example  of  the  advantages  of  using  a  tool:  1,  the  nail  is 
seized  by  the  teeth  of  steel  instead  of  by  the  soft  fingers:  2,  instead  of  the 
griping  force  of  the  extreme  fingers  only,  there  is  the  force  of  the  whole 
hand  conveyed  through  the  handles  of  the  nippers:  3,  the  force  is  rendered, 
perhaps,  six  times  more  efifective  by  the  lever-length  of  the  handles:  and  4, 
by  making  the  nippers,  in  drawing  the  nail,  rest  on  one  shoulder  as  a 
fulcrum,  it  acquires  all  the  advantages  of  the  lever  or  claw-hammer  for  the 
same  purpose. 

Common  scissors  are  also  double  levers,  and  those  stronger  shears  with 
which,  under  the  power  of  a  steam-engine,  bars  and  plates  of  iron  are  now 
cut  as  readily  as  paper  is  cut  by  the  force  of  the  hand. 

The  common  fire-poker  is  a  lever.  It  rests  on  the  bar  of  the  grate  as 
its  prop,  and  displaces  or  breaks  the  caked  coal  behind  as  the  resistance. 

The  mast  of  a  ship,  with  sails  set  upon  it,  may  be  regarded  as  a  long 
lever,  having  the  sails  as  the  power,  turning  upon  the  centre  of  bouyancy 
of  the  vessel  as  the  fulcrum,  and  lifting  the  ballast  or  centre  of  gravity  as 
the  resistance.  For  this  reason  lofty  sails  make  a  ship  heel  or  lean  over 
greatly,  and  if  used  in  open  boats,  are  dangerous.  In  some  of  the  islands 
in  the  Eastern  and  Pacific  Oceans,  for  the  sake  of  sailing  swiftly,  boats 
are  used  so  extremely  narrow  and  sharp,  that  to  counteract  the  overturning 
tepdency  of  their  large  sails,  they  have  an  outrigger  or  projecting  plank^ 
to  windward,  on  the  extremity  of  which  one  or  more  of  the  crew  may  sit 
as  a  balance^ 

Perhaps  no  instance  of  the  lever,  with  the  prop  between  the  forces,  is 
more  interesting  than  the  weighing-beam;  whether  with  equal  arms, 
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finmiiiig  the  commoa  Bcale-beam;  or  with  unequal  arms,  forming  the  steel- 
yard. 

We  have  seen  why  quantities  of  matter  attached  at  equal  distaneee 
from  the  prop,  must  be  equal  to  each  other  in  order  to  balance.  A  lever, 
therefore,  which  enables  us  to  place  quantities  thus  exactly  in  opposition 
to  each  other,  and  which  turns  easily  on  its  axis,  becomes  a  weighing-beam. 

Of  this  the  annexed  figure  shows  a  common 

J^  form.     The  axis  or  pirot  at  e  is  sharpened 

below,  wedge-like,  that  the  beam  may  turn 
^^ _\  ^    easily,  and  that  its  centre  of  motion  may  be 

^  \c  nicely  determined; — in  a  delicate  balance  for 

philosophical  purposes,  the  axis  is  almost  as 
sharp  as  a  knife  edge,  and  rests  on  some  hard  smooth  surface  of  support, 
80  as  to  turn  with  the  weight  of  a  small  part  of  a  grain.  The  scales  also 
of  a  weighing-beam  are  suspended  on  sharp  edges  to  facilitate  motion,  and 
to  determine  nicely  the  points  of  suspension.  If  the  two  arms  of  a  beam 
be  not  of  perfectly  equal  length,  a  smaller  weight  at  the  end  of  the  longer 
will  balance  a  greater  weight  at  the  end  of  the  shorter.  An  excess  of  half 
an  inch  in  the  length  of  a  beam-arm,  to  which  merchandize  is  attached, 
where  the  arm  should  be  eight  inches  long,  would  cheat  the  buyer  of 
exactly  one  ounce  in  every  pound.  This  case  might  be  detected  instantly, 
by  changing  the  places  of  the  two  things  balanced;  for  so,  the  lightest 
would  be  at  the  short  arm,  and  would  then  appear  doubly  too  light.  A 
beam  intended  for  delicate  purposes,  and  required,  therefore,  to  turn  easily, 
must  have  its  centre  of  gravity  very  near  the  axis  on  which  the  beam  turns; 
for  if  otherwise,  the  beam  will  be  in  the  predicament  of  a  ship  with  the 
ballast  too  high  or  too  low:  in  the  former  case,  when  once  inclined,  it 
would  fall  over,  and  not  to  recover  itself;  in  the  latter,  it  would  tend  to 
remain  horizontal,  and  therefore  would  be  less  free  to  move.  The  proper 
situation  of  the  centre  of  gravity  is  a  little  below  the  axis  or  line  of  support, 
that  the  beam  may  return  with  sufficient  readiness  from  any  state  of  incli^ 
nation,  to  its  horizontal  position  of  rest. 

There  is  a  mode  of  arriving  at  very  accurate  results,  even  with  a  weigh- 
ing-beam which  is  not  itself  accurately  made,  provided  it  has  very  free 
motion*  viz.  first,  very  nicely  to  balance  in  one  scale  the  substance  to  be 
weighed,  and  then  to  remove  it,  and  to  put  weights  into  the  same  scale, 
until  a  perfect  balance  is  again  produced.  Such  weights  must  be  the  exact 
equivalent  or  weight  of  the  substance,  however  unlike  to  each  other  the 
arms  of  the  balance  may  be.  A  projecting  rod,  or  plank,  or  branch  of  a 
tree,  may  thus  be  made  to  answer  the  puipose  of  a  weighing-beam,  by 
attaching  any  substance  to  its  extremity,  and  observing  minutely  how  far 
soeh  sabstance  bends  it,  and  then  trying  what  weights  would  bend  it  as 
moch. 
The  iieel't/ard  is  a  lever  with  unequal  arms,  and  any  weight,  as  b,  on 

the  long  arm,  will  balance  as  much  more 
weight,  as  a,  on  the  short  arm,  as  the 
?  f  ^  f  ^\  former  is  supported  farther  from  the  ful- 
crum than  the  latter.  Thus,  if  the  hook 
at  the  short  end  be  one  inch  from  the 
centre  of  support,  c,  a  pound  weight  6, 
on  the  long  arm  at  four  inches,  will  ba^^ 
lance  four  pounds,  af  at  the  short  arjaou 
10* 
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This  supposes,  however,  that  the  steel-  yard  when  bare,  hangs  horizontally, 
from  having  a  greater  mass  of  matter  in  the  short  arm  to  counterbalanoe 
the  long  slender  arm  from  which  the  shifting  weight  hangs.  When  this 
is  not  the  case,  a  corresponding  allowance  has  to  be  made.   . 

The  Chinese,  who  are  so  remarkable  for  the  simplicity  to  which  they 
have  reduced  all  their  common  implements,  weigh  any  small  objects  by  a 
delicate  pocket  steel-yard.  It  is  a  rod  of  wood  or  iv6ry,  about  six  inches 
long,  with  a  silk  cord  passing  through  it  at  a  paiticular  part,  to  serve  as  a 
fulcrum,  and  with  a  sliding  weight  on  the  long  arm,  and  a  small  scale 
attached  to  the  short  one. 

The  following  are  examples  of  levers  with  both  forces  on  the  same  side 
of  the  prop,  and  where  the  more  distant  force  acts  as  the  power. 

A  common  wheel-barrow  is  a  lever,  in  using  which  a  man  bears  as 
much  less  than  the  whole  weight  of  the  load,  as  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  load  is  nearer  to  the  axle  of  the  wheel  than  to  his  hands. 

When  two  porters  carry  a  load  placed  midway  between  them,  on  a 
pole,  they  share  it  equally,  that  is  to  say,  each  bears  a  half,  for  the  pole 
hecomes  a  lever,  of  which  each  porter  is  a  fulcrum,  as  regards  the  other: 

but  if  the  load  be  nearer  to  one  eiMl  than  to  the 
other,  he  to  whom  it  is  nearest  bears  propor- 
tionally more  of  its  weight.  A  load  at  c  is 
equally  borne  by  a.  porter  at  a  and  by  one  at  b  ; 
but  a  load  at  d  gives  three-quarters  of  its  weight 
to  the  man  at  a,  and  only  one-quarter  to  him  at  b. 

Two  horses  drawing  a  plough,  act  from  the  ends  of  a  ocoss  bar,  of  which 
the  middle  usually  is  hooked  to  the  plough.  The  liorses  must  l4ius  pull 
equally,  to  keep  the  bar  directly  across.  When  on  lieavy  land,  three 
horses  are  yoked,  and  two  of  them  are  made  to  draw  from  one  end  of  the 
bar,  it  must  be  attached  to  the  plough  by  a  hook,  not  at  its  middje,  but 
half  as  far  from  one  end  of  it  as  from  the  other. 

The  oar  of  a  boat  is  a  lever  of  this  kind,  where  singularly  the  purpose 
of  fulcrum  is  served  by  the  unstable  water. 

The  common  nut-crackers  furnish  another  instance,  by.  tlic  lever-power 
of  which  a  person  can  break  a.  shell  many  limes  stronger  than  he  could 
break  with  the  bare  fingers. 

Tlje  consideration  of  this  kind  of  lever  explains,  why  a  finger  caught 
near  the  hinge  of  a  shutting  door  is  so  mucli  injured.  The  momentum  of 
the  door  acts  by  a  comparatively  long  lever,  upon  a  resistance- placed  very 
near  the  fulcrum.  Children  pinching  their  fingers  near  the  hinge  of  a 
door,  or  of  the  fire-tongs,  which  furnishes  a  similar  case — wonder  why 
the  bite  is  so  keen. 

The  phenomenon  of  the  branch  of  a  tree  giving  way,  when  in  autumn 
overloaded  with  fruit,  or  in  winter  with  snow,  also  exhibits  the  action  of 
Uiis  kind  of  lever^  The  resistance  is  the  cohesion  of  the  upper  side  of  the 
branch  to  the  tree,  and  the  fulcrum  is  the  part  below  which  is  last  broken. 

The  following  ace  examples  of  the  lever*  where  the  two  forces  are  on  the 
same  side  of  the  pivot,  but  where  that  nearest  to  the  pivot  acts  as  the 
power.     In  this  kind,  tlie  power  is  more  intense  than  the  resistance. 

The  hand  of  a  man  who  pushes  open  a  gate  while  standing  near  the 
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hinges,  moves  tfiroagh  much  less  space  than  the  end  of  the  gate,  and 
hence  must  «ct  with  great  force. 

When  a  man  uses  the  common  fire-tongs,  the  ends-  more  much  farther 
than  his  fingers,  and  therefore  with  less  strength.  No  one  fears  a  pinch 
with  the  ends  of  the  fire-tongs. 

The  most  beautiful  and  remarkable  instances  of  this  modification  <rf 
lever  are  in  the  limbs  of  animals.  The  object  in  these  was  to  give  to  the 
extremities  grreat  range  and  freedom  of  motion,  without  clumsiness  of 
form;  and  it  has  been  attained  most  perfectly  by  the  tendons  or  ropes 
which  move  them,  being  attached  near  to  the  joints,  which  are  the  pivots 
or  fulcra  of  the  bone  levers. 

In  the  human  arm,  the  deltoid  muscle,  which  forms  the  cushion  of  the 
shoulder,  by  contracting  its  fibres  less  than  an  inch,  raises  the  elbow 
twenty  inches;  and  of  course,  if  it  overcome  a  force  of  fifty  pounds  at  the 
elbow,  it  must  itself  be  acting  with  a  force  at  least  twenty  times  as  intense, 
or  of  one  thousand  pounds. — What  extraordinary  strength  of  muscle,  then, 
is  displsjred  by  a  man  who  lifts  another  at  the  end  of  his  extended  arm; 
yet  this  feat  is  frequently  accomplished,  and  even  on  both  sides  of  the 
person  at  once. 

How  powerful  again  must  be  the  wing-muscles  of  birds,  which,  by  this 
kind  of  action,  sustain  themselves  in  the  sky  for  many  hours  together. 
The  great  albatross,  with  wings  extended  fourteen  feet  or  more,  is  seen 
in  the  stormy  solitudes  of  the  Southern  Ocean,  accompanying  ships  for 
whole  days,  without  ever  resting  on  the  waves. 

A  little  contraction  of  the  glutsei  muscles  of  the  hips  gives  to  the  human 
step  a  length  of  four  feet. 

While  the  erroneous  opinion  prevailed,  that  machines  increased  power, 
instead  oU  as  they  do,  merely  aceommodcUing  forces  to  purposes,  this 
last  kind  of  lever,  where  a  great  force  acting  through  a  short  distance  is 
made  to  gain  great  extent  of  motion  and  other  benefits,  was  regretted  by 
many  as  a  most  unprofitable  contrivance,  and  was  called  the  losing  lever. 

It  is  alnoost  unnecessary  to  say,  that  the  same  rule  of  comparative  velo- 
cities ascertains  the  relations  required  between  power  and  resistance, 
where  a  combination  of  levers  is  used,  as  where  there  is  only  one.  If  a 
lever  which  makes  one  balance  four,  be  applied  to  work  a  second  lever 
which  does  the  same,  one  pound  at  the  long  arm  of  the  first  will  balance 
sixteen  pounds  at  the  short  arm  of  the  second,  and  would  balance  sixty' 
four  at  the  short  arm  of  a  third  such,  &c. 

The  general  rule  for  the  lever,  that  a  force  may  be  less  intense  the  far- 
ther it  is  from  the  pivot,  supposes  al  waysithat  the  force  acts  at  right  angles, 
or  directly  across  the  lever;  for  if  there  be  any  obliquity,  there  is  a  corre- 
sponding diminution  of  effect,  as  explained  under  the  head  o(  resolution  of 
foreeSf  at  page  67.  For  instance,  one  pound  at  b  on  the  end  of  the  long 
,  J,  arm  of  the  bent  lever  6  (/  a,  because  its  weight 

^  ':;;;^- ~ •     does  not  act  directly  across  b  (/,  has  influence  only 

^"^^^s^^^    :  2,  as  if  it  were  aoting  directly  at  the  end  of  a  shorter 

^*>Q  horizontal  arm  d  f;  and  the  two-pound  weight  at 

a  acts  only  as  if  it  were  on  a  horizontal  arm  at  e; 

now  e  being  oqly  half  as  far  from  the  centre  as/, 

two  pounds  at  a,  in  the  position  of  the  lever  here 

r  shown,  would'  just  balance  the  oae  pound  at  b. 

In  every  case,  the  exact  influence  oF  weights  is  known  by  referring  them 
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to  places  directly  above  or  bdow  them,  on  a  supposed  horizontal  lever 
e  /.  What  is  called  a  bent-lever  ba/ancej  is  made  on  the  principle  here 
explained.  It  has  on  one  side  a  heavy  weight  as  at  a,  and  on  the  other 
sioe  a  scale  attached  at  b;  and  the  weight  of  any  thing  put  into  the  scale 
is  indicated  by  the  position  then  assumed  by  the  lever,  marked  by  the 
point  at  which  it  cuts  an  arc  of  divisions  placed  behind  it  In  any  com- 
mon weigh-beam,  the  point  of  suspension  of  the  scales  being  a  little  below 
the  axis  of  motion  of  the  beam,  there  is'  a  degree  of  the  property  of  the 
bent-lever  balance,  and  enough  to  require  notice  in  very  nice  experiments. 


"  7%«  Wheel  and  Axle  " 

is  the  next  to  be  mentioned  of  the  eimple  machines.  The  letter  d  here 
marks  a  wheel,  and  e  an  axle  affixed  to  it;  and  we  see  that  in  turning  toge- 
ther, the  wheel  would  take  up  or  throw  off  as 
much  more  rope  than  the  axle,  as  its  circum- 
ference or  diameter  were  greater  than  that  of 
the  axle.  If  the  proportions  were  as  four  to 
one,  one  pound  at  0,  hanging  from  the  circum- 
ference of  the  wheel,  would  balance  four  pounds 
at  Uf  hanging  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
axle.  The  proportions  are  equally  indicated, 
and  are  usually  expressed  by  comparison  of 
the  diameters  of  the  wheel  and  the  axle. 

This  figure  represents  the  same  object  as  the 

last,  viewed  endways.     It  explains  why  the 

wheel  with  its  axle  has  been  called  a  perpetual  lever;  for  the  two  weights 

hanging  in  opposition,  on  the  wheel  at  a,  and  on  the  axle  at  b,  are  always 

as  if  they  were  connected  by  a  horizontal  lever  at  a  c  6, 
of  which  the  arms  are  respectively  the  diameters  of  the 
wheel  and  the  axle,  turning  on  the  centre  c  as  the  prop; 
and  while  a  simple  lever  could  only  lift  through  a  small 
space,  it  is  evident  that  this  construction  will  lift  as  long  as 
there  is  rope  to  be  wound  up. 

A  common  crane  for  raising  weights,  consists  of  an 

^      v.^_^       sixle  to  wind  up  or  receive  the  rope  which  carries  the 

[j  weight,  and  of  a  large  wheel  at  the  circumference  of 

which  the  power  is  applied.     The  power  may  be  animal 

effort  exerted  on  the  rim  or  outside  of  the  wheel,  or  the  weight  of  a  man 

or  beast  walking  within  it,  and  moving  it  as  a  squirrel  moves  the  cylinder 

of  his  cage. 

The  capstan  used  on  board  of  ships,  is  merely  a  large  upright  axle  or 

spindle  6,  which  by  turning,  pulls  the 
cable  or  rope  a  b  c;  and  it  is  moved 
by  the  men  pushing  at  the  capstan-bars 
dt  e/,  &c.,  which  for  the  time  are  stuck 
into  holes  made  for  them  in  the  broader 
part  or  drum,  usually  appearing  above 
the  deck,  at  the  top  of  the  spindle.  These 
bars  may  be  considered  as  the  spokes  of 
a  large  wheel,  and  the  effect  produced  by 
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a  man  woiking  at  one  of  them  is  in  proportion  to  his  distance  from  the 
centre.  The  capstan  is  chiefly  used  on  board  ships  for  lifting  the  anchor, 
and  for  doing  any  other  very  heavy  work;  but  it  is  also  applied  to  certain 
purposes  on  shore. 

The  common  winch  (represented  as  attached  to  the  wheel  and  axle  in 
page  116,  at  the  letter  c,)  with  which  a  grindstone  is  turned,  or  a  crane 
worked,  or  a  watch  wound  up,  is  really  in  principle  a  wheel:  for  the  hand 
of  the  worker  describes  a  circle,  and  there  is  no  diflerence  in  the  result 
whether  an  entire  wheel  be  turning  with  the  hand  or  only  a  single  spoke 
of  a  wheel. 

That  part  of  a  common  watch  called  the  fusee  is  as  beautiful  an 
illustration  of  the  principle  of  the  wheel  and  axle  now  under  consideration, 

as  it  is  a  useful  and  ingenious 
contrivance.  The  spring  of  a 
watch,  immediately  ajfter  wind- 
ing up,  being  more  strained,  is 
acting  more  powerfully  than 
afterwards  when  slacker,  and 
if  there  were  no  means  of 
equalizing  its  action,  it  would 
destroy  the  wished-for  uniformity  in  the  motion  of  the  time-piece.  The 
fusee  i  s  this  means.  It  may  be  considered  as  a  barrel  or  spindle,  gradually 
diminishing  from  its  large  end  6,  to  its  small  end  a,  with  the  surface  cut 
into  a  spiral  groove  to  receive  the  chain,  by  pulling  at  which  the  spring  in 
the  box  c  moves  the  watch.  Now  when  the  watch  has  been  wound  up, 
by  a  key  applied  on  the  axis  of  the  fusee,  the  fusee  is  covered  with  the 
chain  up  to  the  small  end  a,  and  the  newly  bent  and  strong  spring  beg^ 
to  poll  by  this  small  end  or  short  lever;  and  afterwards,  exactly  as  the 
spring  becomes  relaxed  and  weaker,  it  is  pulling  at  a  larger  and  larger 
part  of  the  fusee-barrel,  and  so  keeps  up  an  equal  effect  on  the  general 
movement. 

A  large  fusee  in  place  of  a  common  cylindrical  axle,  is  often  used  with  a 
winch,  for  drawing  water  by  bucket  and  rope  from  very  deep  wells.  When 
the  bucket  is  near  the  bottom  of  the  well,  and  the  laborer  has  to  overcome 
the  weight  of  the  long  rope,  in  addition  to  that  of  the  bucket  and  water,  he 
does  so  more  easily  by  beginning  to  wind  the  rope  on  a  small  axle>  that 
is  to  say,  on  the  small  end  of  the  fusee;  and  in  proportion  as  the  length  of 
rope  diminishes,  he  lifts  by  a  larger  axle. 
fiy  the  double  axle  a  6,  very  unequal  intensities  of  force  may  be  balanced. 

j2  We  see  that  in  turning  it,  a  rope  unwinding 
J3  from  the  small  end  a  is  taken  up  by  the  large 
end  6,  turn  for  turn,  and  that  the  rope  below 
must  be  shortened  at  each  turn  by  the  dif- 
ference between  the  circumference  of  the 
ends  a  and  b.  If  the  weight  rise  half  an  inch 
only,  while  the  handle  of  the  winch  describes 
a  circle  of  fifty  inches;  one  pound  force  at 
the  winch  would  balance  one  hundred  pounds 
2Lid. 

By  means  of  a  wheel,  which  is  very  large  in  proportion  to  its  axle, 
forces  of  very  different  intensities  may  be  balanced,  but  the  machine 
beeomes  of  ioconvement  proportions.    It  is  found  preferable,  therefore, 
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when  such  an  end  is  desired,  to 'Use  a 
combination  of  wheels  of  moderate  size. 
In  the  adjoining  figure,  three  wheels  are 
seen  thus  connected.  Teeth  on  the  axle 
d^  of  the  first  wheel  c,  acting  on  six  times 
the  number  of  teeth  in  the  circumference 
of  the  second  wheel  g,  turn  it  only  once 
^^  for  every  six  times  that  c  turns;  and  in  the 
same  manner  the  second  wheel,  by  turning 
six  times,  turns  the  third  wheel  h  once; 
the  first  wheel,  therefore,  turns  thirty-six 
times  for  one  turn  of  the  last;  and  as  the 
diameter  of  the  wheel  c,  to  which  the  power  is  applied,  is  three  times  as 
great  as  that  of  the  axle/,  which  has  the  resistance,  three  times  thirty*six, 
or  one  hundred  and  eight,  is  the  difierence  of  velocity,  and  therefore  of 
intensity,  between  weights  or  forces  that  will  balance  here.— -An  axle  with 
teeth  upon  it,  as  </  or  e,  is  called  a  pinion. 

On  the  principle  of  combined  wheels,  crimes  are  made,  by  which  one 
man  can  li(\  many  tons.  It  is  even  possible  to  make  an  engine,  by  means 
of  which  a  little  windmill,  of  a  few  inches  in  diameter,  should  tear  up  the 
strongest  oak  by  the  roots;  but  of  coarse  it  would  require  a  very  long  time 
for  its  work. 

The  most  familiar  instances  of  wheel-work  are  in  our  clocks  and  watches. 
One  turn  of  the  axle  on  which  the  watch-key  is  fixed,  is  rendered 
equivalent,  by  the  train  of  wheels,  to  about  four-hundred  turns  or  beats  of 
the  balance-wheel;  and  thus  the  exertion  during  a  few  seconds,  of  the  hand 
which  winds  up,  gives  motion  for  twenty-four  or  thirty  hours.  By 
increasing  the  number  of  wheels,  time-pieces  are  made  which  go  for  a 
year:  if  the  material  would  last,  they  might  easily  be  made  to  go  for  a 
hundred  or  a  thousand  years. 

Wheels  may  be  connected  by  bands  as 
well  as  by  teeth.  This  is  seen  in  the 
common  spinning-wheel,  turning-lathes, 
grind-stones,  &c.  ^c.  A  spinning-wheel, 
as  a  c,  of  thirty  inches  in  circumference, 
turns  by  its  band  a  pirn  or  spindle  of  half 
an  inch,  6,  sixty  times  for  every  turn  of 
itself. 
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is  the  third  means,  which  we  shall  describe,  of  balancing,  by  solid  media, 

forces  of  diflferent  intensities.     A  force  push- 
ing a  weight  from  c  to  d,  only  raises  it 
through  the   perpendicular  height  e  d,  tfy 
acting  along  the  whole  length  of  the  plane 
c  d\  and  if  the  plane  be  twice  as  long  as  it 
is  high,  one  pound  at  6,  acting  over  the 
pulley  (I,  would  balance  two  pounds  at  a,  or 
any  where  on  the  plane:  and  so  of  all  other  quantities  and  proportions,  as 
already  explained  under  the  head  of*'  Resolution  offerees,"  at  page  99. 
A  horse  drawing  on  a  road  where  there  is  a  rise  of  one  foot  in  twenty. 
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is  leaHj  lifting  one-twentieth  of  the  load,  m  well  as  overcoming  the  friction 

and  other  resistance  of  the  carriage.    Hence  the  importance  of  making 

nnds  as  level  as  possible;  and  hence  our  forefathers  often  erred  in  carrying 

their  roads  directly  over  hills,  for  the  sake  of  straightness  considered 

vertically,  where  by  going  round  the  bases  of  the  hills  they  would  scarcely 

have  had  greater  distance,  and  would  have  avoided  all  rising  and  falling. 

Hence,  also,  a  road  op  a  very  steep  hill  must  be  made  to  wind  or  zig-zag 

aQ  the  way;  for  to  reach  a  given  height,  the  ease  of  the  pull  to  the  horses 

is  greater  exactly  as  the  road  is  made  longer.    This  rule  of  road-making 

is  exhibited  remarkably  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  where  hills  with 

almost  perpendicular  faces,  have  very  safe  and  commodious  roads  upon 

them,  leading  to  forts  or  residences  near  their  summits.     An  intelligent 

driver,  in  ascending  a  steep  hill  on  which  there  is  a  broad  road,  winds 

from  side  to  side  of  the  road  all  the  way  to  save  his  horses  a  little. 

The  nAways  of  modem  times  offer  a  beautiful  illustration  of  this  subject. 
They  are  made  generally  quite  level,  so  that  the  drawing  horse  or  steam- 
engine  has  only  to  overcome  the  friction  of  the  carriage;  or  where  heavy 
lo^s  are  passing  only  in  one  direction,  as  from  mines,  they  are  made  to 
slope  a  very  little,  leaving  to  the  horse  or  other  power  only  the  office  of 
regulating  the  movement. 

k  hogshead  of  merchandize,  which  twenty  men  could  not  lift  directly, 
is  often  seen  moved  into  or  out  of  a  wagon,  by  one  or  two  men,  who 
have  the  assistance  of  an  inclined  plane.  In  some  canals,  or  rather 
particolar  situations  on  canals,  the  loaded  boats  are  drawn  up  by  machinery 
on  inclined  planes,  instead  of  being  raised  by  water  in  locks,  as  is  the 
usnal  mode. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  ancients  (the  Egyptians  particularly)  must  have 
used  the  inclined  plane,  to  assist  in  elevating  and  placing  those  immense 
masses  of  stone,  which  still  remain  from  their  times,  specimens  of  their 
gigantic  architecture. 

Oar  common  stairs  are  inclined  planes  in  principle;  but  being  so  steep, 
are  cat  into  horizontal  and  perpendicular  surfaces,  called  steps,  that  they 
may  afford  a  firm  footing. 

We  may  here  recall  that  a  body  falling  freely,  in  obedience  to  gravity, 
descends  about  sixteen  feet  in  the  first  second,  and  that  if  made  to  descend 
on  an  inclined  plane,  it  moves  just  as  much  less  quickly  (besides  the  loss 
from  the  friction  and  the  turning  produced)  as  the  length  of  the  plane  is 
greater  than  the  height.  On  a  plane  sloping  one  foot  in  sixteen  of  its 
len|rth,  a  body  would  descend  only  one  foot  in  the  first  second. 

The  descent  of  a  pendulum  in  its  arc  is  investigated  mathematically  by 
the  laws  of  the  inclined  plane.  And  the  laws  of  the  inclined  plane  itself 
are  mathematically  examined  by  the  principle  of  the  resolution  o/forccBt 
explained  at  p.  67. 
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7%c  Wedge" 


is  merely  an  inclined  plane  forced  in  between  resistances  to  separate  or 
OTcieome  them,  insteaa  of,  as  in  the  last  case,  being  stationary  while  the 
resHtanee  is  moved  along  its  surface.  The  same  rule  as  to  mechanical 
adfaatage  has  been  appli^  to  the  wedge  as  to  other  simple  machines;  the 
foiee  aeting  on  a  wedge  being  considered  as  moving  through  its  length  c  df 
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while  the  resiBtuice  yields  to  the  extoDt  of  its  breBdfli  a  b. 

But  this  rule  is  far  from  explaioing  the  extraordinaiy  power 

of  a  wedge.     Daring  the  Iremoi  prodaced  by  the  blow  of 

y  the  driving-hammer,  the  wedge  IneiDnates  itaelff  and  sdTances 

'  much  more  quickly  than  the  above  rule  anticipatea.. 

The  wedge  is  used  for  many  purposes;  as  for  splitting 
blocks  of  stone  and  wood;  for  squeezing  stroDcly,  aa  ia  the 
oil-press;  for  lifting  great  weights,  as  when  a  snip  of  war,  in 
dock,  is  raised  by  wedges  driven  under  the  keel,  &c. 

An  engineer  in  Londont  who  had  built  a  very  lofty  and 
heavy  chimney,  common  to  all  his  iteam-engines  and  fur. 
aces,  found  after  a  time  that,  owing  to  a  defect  in  the  fonndstion,  it  wu 
beginning  to  incline.  However,  by  driving  wedges  under  one  side  of  it, 
be  succeeded  in  restoring  it  toperfect  perpendicularity. 

Nails,  awls,  needles.  So:,  are  examples  of  the  wedge;  aa  an  alao  all 
our  catting  iostruments,  knives,  razors,  the  axe,  &c.  These  latter  ate 
often  used  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  ■  saw— >which  is  a  series  of  small 
wedges, — by  palling  them  lengthwise  at  the  same  time  that  they  are 
pressed  directly  forward  against  the  object.  They  themselves,  indeed, 
when  viewed  ihrough  a  microscope,  are  seen  to  be  but  finer  saws.  It 
appeara  thai  the  vibration  of  the  panicles  produced  by  the  drawing  of  a 
saw,  enables  its  edge  to  insinuate  ilself  more  easily.  The  sharpest  razor 
may  be  pressed  directly  against  the  hand  with  considerable  force,  and  will 
not  enter,  but  if  then  drawn  along  ever  so  little,  it  atarU  into  the  flesh. 


is  another  of  ihe  simple  machines.  It  may  be  called  a  winding  wedge, 
for  it  has  ihe  same  relation  to  a  straight  wedge  that 
a  road  winding  up  s  hill  or  tower  has  lo  a  straighl 
road  of  the  aame  length  and  acclivity. 
-•^  A  Bcrew  may  be  described  as  a  spindle  a  d,  willi 
a  thread  wound  spirally  round  it, — turning  or  work- 
ing In  a  nut  c,  which  has  a  corresponding  spiral 
furrow  fitted  to  receive  the  thread.  The  nut  is 
sometimes  called  ihe  female  screw.  £very  lum  of 
the  screw  carites  it  forward  in  a  fixed  nut,  or  draws  a 
moveable  nut  along  upon  it,  by  exactly  the  distance 
between  two  turns  of  its  thread;  this  distance,  there- 
fore, is  the  space  passed  through  by  the  resistance, 
while  the  force  moves  in  the  circumference  of  the  circle  described  by  the 
handle  of  the  screw,  as  at/  in  the  figure.  The  disparity  between  these 
lengths  or  spaces  is  often  as  a  hundred  or  more  to  one;  hence  the  prodi- 
gioua  eflects  which  a  screw  enables  a  small  force  to  produce. 

Screws  are  much  used  in  presses  of  all  kinds:  as  in  those  for  squeezing 
oil  and  juicea  from  such  vegetable  bodies,  as  linseed,  rapeseed,  almonds, 
q)ples,  grapes,  sugar-cane,  &c.:  they  are  used  also — in  tlie  cotton-preas, 
which  reduces  a  great  spongy  bale,  of  which  a  few,  comparatively,  would 
fill  a  ship,  to  a  compact  package,  heavy  enough  to  sink  in  watei^— ^bo, 
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in  the  common  printing-press,  which  has  to  force  the  paper  strongly 
igadnst  the  types:— a  screw  is  the  great  agent  in  our  coining  machinery,— 
md  in  letter-copying  macjiinesz-^it  is  a  screw  which  draws  together  the 
iRNi  jaws  of  a  smithy's  vice,  &c.  The  screw,  although  producing  so  much 
friction  as  to  consume  a  considerable  part  of  the  force  used  in  working  it, 
is  an  exceedingly  useful  contrivance. 

Aa  a  screw  can  easily  be  made  with  a  hundred  turns  of  its  thread  in  the 
space  of  an  inch,  at  perfectly  equal  distances  from  each  other,  it  enables 
the  mathematical  instrument-maker  to  mark  divisions  on  his  work,  with 
a  minateness  and  accuracy  quite  extraordinary.  If  we  suppose  such  a 
screw  to  be  pulling  forward  a  plate  of  metal,  or  pulling  round  the  edge  of 
a  circle,  over  which  a  sharp-pointed  steel  marker  can  be  let  down  perpen- 
dicularly, always  in  the  same  place,  the  marker,  if  let  down  once  for  every 
tarn  of  the  screw,  will  make  just  as  many  lines  on  the  plate  as  the  screw 
-makes  tams;  but  if  made  to  mark  at  every  hundredth  or  a  thousandth  of  a 
torn  of  the  screw,  which  it  will  do  with  equal  accuracy,  it  may  draw  a 
handred  thousand  distinct  lines  in  one  inch. 

The  instruments  called  micrometers,  by  which  the  sizes  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  and  of  microscopic  objects  are  ascertained,  are  worked  by  fine 
screws. 

A  perpetual  screw  is  the  name  given  where  a  screw  acts  on  the  teeth 
of  a  wheel,  so  as  to  produce  a  continued  rotation  of  the  wheel. 

A  common  cork-screw  is  the  thread  of  a  screw  without  the  spindle,  and 
is  used,  not  to  connect  opposing  forces,  but  merely  to  enter  and  fix  itself 
in  the  cork.  Complicated  cork-screws  are  now  made,  which  draw  the 
cork  by  the  action  of  a  second  screw,  or  of  a  toothed  rod  or  rack  and 
pinion. 


«( 


The  Pulley  " 


r 


is  another  simple  machine,  by  which  forces  of  difierent  intensities  may 

be  balanced.  A  simple  pulley  consists  of  a  wheel 
as  a  6,  which  rests  with  its  grooved  circumference 
on  the  bend  of  a  rope,  c  a  b  d,  and  to  the  axis  of 
which  the  weight  or  resistance  is  attached,  as 
at  e. 

In  such  a  construction,  it  is  evident  that  the 
weight  (let  it  be  supposed  ten  pounds)  is  equally 
supported  by  each  end  of  the  rope,  and  that  a  man 
holding  up  one  end,  only  bears  half  of  the  weight, 
or  five  pounds;  but  to  raise  the  weight  one  foot,  he 
must  draw  up  two  feet  of  rope;  therefore,  with 
the  pulley  he  is  as  if  lifting  five  pounds  two  feet, 
where,  without  the  pulley,  he  would  have  to  lift 
ten  pounds  one  foot. 
Many  wheels  may  be  combined  together,  and  in  many  ways  to  form 
compound  pulleys.  Wherever  there  is  but  one  rope  running  through  the 
whole,  as  shown  here,  the  relation  of  power  and  resistance  is  known  by 
the  number  of  folds  of  the  rope  which  support  the  weight.  Here  there 
are  four  supporting  folds,  and  a  power  of  one  hundred  pounds  would 
babnee  a  resistance  of  four  hundred.  As  persons  using  pulleys  generally 
11 
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find  it  more  convenient  to  stand  upon  the  ground  than  to 
go  up  and  apply  their  force  directly  to  one  of  the  sup- 
porting ropes,  the  last  of  these  is  commonly  made  to  pass 
over  a  wheel  above,  and  to  come  down  apart  /rom  the 
others,  as  shown  here.  This  portion  not  being  directly 
connected  with  the  weight,  adds  convenience  to  the  pulley, 
but  is  not  to  be  counted  with  t)ie  others,  in  estimating  the 
relation  of  the  power  and  resistance. 

In  Jixed  pulleys,  like  those  shown  at  a  and  c,  there  is 
no  mechanical  advantage,  for  the  weight  just  moves  as 
fast  as  the  power;  yet  such  pulleys  are  of  great  use  in 
changing  the  direction  of  forces.  A  sailor  without  moving 
from  the  deck  of  his  ship,  by  means  of  such  a  pulley, 
may  hoist  the  sail  or  the  signal-flag  to  the  top  of  the 
loftiest  mast.  And  in  the  building  of  lofty  edifices,  where 
heavy  loads  of  material  are  to  be  sent  up  every  few  minutes,  a  horse, 

trotting  away  with  the  end  of  the  rope  from  </,  in 
a  level  court-yard,  causes  t)ie  charged  basket  b 
to  ascend  to  the  summit  of  the  building  as 
efiectually  as  if  he  had  the  power  of  climbing, 
at  the  same  rate,  the  perpendicular  wall. 

There  is  a  case,  however,  in  which  a  fixed 
pulley  may  seem  a  balancer  of  difl^erent  intensi- 
ties of  force;  viz.  where  one  end  of  a  rope  is 
attached  to  a  man's  body,  and  the  other  is  carried 
over  a  pulley  above,  and  brought  down  again  to 
his  hands; — for  safety  this  end  also  should  be 
attached  to  his  body.  By  using  the  hands  then 
to  pull  with  ferce  equal  to  half  his  weight,  he 
supports  himself,  and  may  easily  raise  himself 
to  the  pulley.  A  man,  by  a  pulley  thus  employed,  may  let  himself 
down  into  a  deep  well,  or  from  the  brow  of  a  cliflf,  with  assurance 
of  being  able  easily  to  return,  although  no  one  be  near  to  help  him; 
and  cases  have  often  occurred  where,  by  such  means,  a  fellow-crea- 
ture's life  might  have  been  saved,  or  other  important  objects  attained. 
How  easily,  for  instance,  might  persons  either  reach  or  escape  from  the 
elevated  windows  of  a  house  on  fire,  by  such  a  pulley,  which  might  readily 
be  found  and  used  where  ladders  could  not  be  obtained! — ^This  kind  of 
pulley  furnishes  a  convenient  means  of  taking  a  bath  from  a  ship's  stem 
windows,  &c. 

The  chief  use  of  the  pulley  is  on  ship-board.  It  is  there  called  a  block, 
although  strictly  speaking,  the  block  is  only  the  wooden  mass  which 
surrounds  the  wheel  or  wheels  of  the  pulley.  It  aids  so  powerfully  in 
OTercomin|  the  heavy  strains  of  placing  the  anchor,  hoisting  the  masts 
and  sails,  &c,  that  by  means  of  it  a  smaller  number  of  sailors  are  rendered 
equal  to  the  duties  of  the  ship.  Pulleys  are  also  used  on  shore,  instead 
of  cranes  and  capstans,  for  lifting  weights,  and  overcoming  other  resis- 
tances. 

Surgeons,  in  former  days,  when  they  trusted  rather  to  force  than  to  the 
address  which  better  information  gives,  used  pulleys  much  to  help  in  the 
reductions  of  luxationsy-^-but  often  hurtfully,  from  not  understanding  the 
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force  of  the  pulley.  A  good  surgeon  now  rarely  needs  a  pulley,  and  he 
who  should  ignorantly  stretch  his  patient  on  the  rack,  would  he  well 
requited  by  similar  treatment. 

The  cranks  of  bell- wires,  seen  in  the  comers  of  our  rooms,  are  bent 
lerers  nearly  equivalent  to  fixed  pulleys. 

There  is  no  reason,  but  old  usage,  why  the  appellation  of  mechanical 
power  should  be  confined  to  the  six  contrivances  now  explained,  for 
those  of  which  the  account  is  yet  to  follow  equally  deserve  it;  and,  as 
will  be  seen  under  hydrostatics  and  pneumatics,  the  most  powerful 
mechanical  engines  do  not  belong  to  solids  at  all. 

Engine  of  oblique  action,  is  a  title  which  may  include  a  considerable 
▼ariety  of  contrivances  for  connecting  different  velocities. 

Suppose  e  a  and  c  b  to  represent  two  strong  rods  connected  together, 
like  a  carpenter^s  folding  rule,  by  a  hinge  or  joint  at  c.  If  the  distant  ends 
be  made  to  bear  against  notches  in  two  obstacles,  at  a  and  6,  and  by  force 
theo  applied  to  c,  cither  to  push  or  to  pull,  the  joint  c  be  straightened  or 
carried  towards  (/,  the  joint  c  will  move  through  a  much  greater  space  than 

the  simultaneous  increase  of  distance  produced  be- 
[  I  tween  a  and  b;  and,  in  proportion  to  the  disparity, 

>^  the  power  applied  at  c  will  overcome  a  more  intense 

resistance  at  the  extremities.     The  mechanical  power 
of  this  contrivance  increases  rapidly,  the  nearer  the 

c(cy ii>  jointed  rods  approach  to  straightness. 

If  we  suppose  the  end  a  to  be  steadied  by  a  hinge 
on  frame-work,  and  the  end  b  to  bear  upon  that  part 
h  of  a  printing  press  which  carries  the  paper  against 

"1  the  types,  we  have  imagined  the  simple  press,  called, 

from  its  contriver,  the  Russel-press.  A  man*s  force 
at  d,  at  the  moment  when  the  rods  are  drawn  nearly  to  a  straight  line, 
becomes  equivalent  to  a  pressure  of  many  tons. 

For  the  same  reason,  that  by  urging  c  towards  d,  in  the  last  figure,  the 
extremities  a  and  b  are  separated  with  great  force,  so  by  urging  c  in  the 
contrary  direction,  the  extremities  would  be  drawn  together  with  corres- 
ponding force:  and  if  we  suppose  a  c  6  to  be  part  of  a  rope  coming  through 
pnljies  at  a  and  6,  to  one  end  of  which  rope  beyond  a,  great  resistance  is 
attached,  one  man,  by  pulling  at  c,  may  move  a  weight  or  resistance  many 
times  greater  than  he  could  move  by  his  direct  power. 
The  following  is  another  mode  of  connecting  an  oblique  and  a  direct 

force,  so  as  to  balance  them,  although  of  different 
intensities.-^If  to  turn  a  wheel  (represented  here 
by  the  circle,)  a  weight  be  suspended  from  d,  it  is 
acting  directly,  for  it  descends  just  as  fast  as  the 
circumference  of  the  wheel  moves,  and  would 
therefore  be  impelling  with  its  whole  strength:  but 
if  it  were  suspended  from  the  point  e,  it  would  then 
be  acting  obliquely  to  the  motion  of  that  part  of  the 
wheel,  and  from  not  descending  so  fast  as  if  at  d, 
it  would  have  as  much  less  effect  on  the  wheel, 
than  if  there,  as  the  line  e  6  is  shorter  than  the  line 
d  e.  The  reason  of  this  will  be  understood  by 
referring  to  the  subjects  of  resolution  ^^  ^ 
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and  of  bent  levers,  in  former  parts  of  the  work.  For  the  same  reason,  if 
such  a  wheel  were  used  in  lifting  weights,  a  man  taming  it  could  lift  as 
mucli  more  attached  at  the  point  e  than  at  the  point  d,  as  the  line  (/  c  is 
longer  than  e  b,  A  man  turning  this  wheel  in  the  direction  from  e  to  a, 
with  a  weight  hanging  at  «/  would  be  lifting  that  weight  exactly  as  if  he 
were  rolling  it  up  the  inclined  plane  or  curve  e  a.  This  figure  is  useful 
in  explaining  the  varying  intensity  of  tlie  action  of  a  crank  or  winch,  in 
different  parts  of  its  revolution,  and  of  the  combination  of  levers  used  in 
the  Stanhope  printing  press,  in  their  different  positions:  it  explains  also 
the  degress  of  strength  and  support  afforded  by  oblique  stays  in  buildings 
and  in  ships^  x^igging*  and  many  other  kindred  matters. 

The  arrangement  of  cross-jointed  wires,  re- 
presented here,  connects  different  velocities,  and 
therefore  is  really  a  mechanic  power.  It  has 
been  applied  to  some  curious  purposes,  but  to 
none  of  much  utility.  By  pressing  the  ends  a 
and  b  towards  each  other,  the  wires,  from  being 
in  the  position  represented  in  the  upper  figure, 
immediately  assume  the  position  represented  ia 
the  lower;  so  that  the  end  c  darts  outwards  much  farther  than  the  ends  a 
and  b  approximate. 

Different  intensities  of  force  are  balanced,  although  not  simultaneously,  by 
tlie  following  means;  which,  therefore,  according  to  the  old  idea,  have 
some  claim  to  the  name  of  mechanic  powers, 

A  man  may  have  a  purpose  to  effect,  which  a  forcible  downward  push 
would  accomplish:  but  his  body  being  too  weak  to  give  that  push  direcUy, 
he  may  employ  a  certain  time  in  carrying  a  weight  to  such  an  elevation 
above  his  work,  that  when  let  fall  its  momentum  may  do  what  is  required. 
Here  the  continued  effort  of  the  man  in  lifting  the  weight,  to  a  height  of 
perhaps  thirty  feet,  may  be  just  sufficient  to  produce  a  blow  which  will 
cause  a  stake  or  pile  to  sink  into  the  earth  one  inch;  and  the  contrivance 
has  therefore  balanced  forces,  of  which  the  relation  as  to  intensity  is 
marked  by  the  spaces  thirty  feet  and  an  inch. 

So  also  hammers,  clubs,  batlerinp-rams,  slings,  &c.  are  machines 
which  enable  a  continued  moderate  effort  to  overcome  a  great  but  short 
resistance. 

The  flij'wheel,  which  by  persons  ignorant  of  natural  philosophy,  has 
often  beeti  accounted  a  positive  power,  in  common  cases  merely  equalizes 
the  effect  of  an  irregular  force. 

In  using  a  winch  to  turn  a  mill,  for  instance,  a  man  does  not  act  with 
equal  force  all  around  the  circle;  but  a  heavy  wheel  fixed  on  the  axis 
moderates  acceleration,  and  receives  or  absorbs  momentum,  while  his 
action  is  above  par,  and  returns  it  again,  giving  it  to  the  machine,  while 
its  action  is  below  par,  thus  equalizing  the  movement.  And  in  the  com- 
mon instances  of  circular  motion  produced  by  a  crank,  as  when  by  the 
pressure  of  the  foot  on  a  treadle,  we  turn  a  lathe  or  grindstone,  or  spin- 
ning-wheel, the  force  is  only  applied  during  a  small  part  of  the  revolution, 
or  in  the  form  of  interrupted  pushes^  yet  the  motion  goes  on  steadily, 
because  the  turning  grindstone,  or  wheel,  or  lathe,  becomes  a  fly  and 
reaenroir,  equalizing  the  effect  of  the  force.    In  a  steam-engine  which 
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moves  machinery  by  a  crank,  the  upward  and  downward  pushes  of  the 
piston  are  converted,  by  means  of  a  heavy  fly-wheel,  into  a  very  steady 
rotatory  motion. 

A  heavy  wheel,  however,  has  sometimes  been  used  as  a  concentrator  of 
force  or  a  mechanic  power.  By  means  of  a  winch,  or  a  weight,  or  other- 
wise, motion  or  momentum  being  gradually  accumulated  in  the  wheel,  is 
then  made  to  expend  itself  in  producing  some  sudden  and  proportionally 
great  effect.  Thus,  a  man  may  lift  a  very  heavy  weight  by  first,  in  any 
way  giving  motion  to  a  fly-wheel,  and  then  suddenly  iiooking  a  rope  from 
the  weight  to  the  axle  of  the  wheel,  which  rope  being  wound  upon  the 
axle,  lifts  the  weight. 

A  fly-wheel  moved  in  the  same  manner,  and  containing  the  res^ilt  of  a 
man's  action  during  perhaps  one  hundred  seconds,  if  made  to  impel  a 
screw-press,  will,  with  one  blow  or  punch,  stamp  a  perfect  medal,  or 
from  a  xongh  flat  plate  of  silver  will  form  a  finished  spoon,  or  other 
utensil. 

A  spring,  in  the  same  sense,  may  become  a  mechanical  power.  A  per- 
son may  expend  some  minutes  in  bending  it,  and  may  then  let  fly  its  accu- 
mulated energy  in  an  instantaneous  blow.  A  gun-lock  shows  this  pheno- 
menon on  a  small  scale.  The  slow  bending  of  a  bow,  which  afterwards 
shoots  its  arrow  with  such  velocity,  is  another  instance. 

Thkse,  then,  are  the  principal  means  which  the  solid  state  of  bodies 
afford  us  of  balancing  forces  of  different  intensities.  We  shall  find  other 
such  means  or  mechanic  powers  belonging  to  liquids  and  airs.  All  of 
them  are  of  inestimable  value  to  man,  by  enabling  him  to  accommodate  the 
forces  which  he  can  command  to  any  kind  of  work  which  he  has  to  per- 
form. Thus  he  makes  his  millstone  turn  with  the  same  velocity,  whether 
it  be  moved  by  the  slow  exertion  of  a  horse  or  bullock,  walking  in  a  ring, 
or  by  the  quicker  motion  of  a  river  gliding  under  the  wheel,  or  by  the 
rapid  gush  of  a  water-fall,  or  by  the  invisible  swiftness  of  the  wind.  And 
again,  each  of  these  forces  he  can  equally  apply  to  turn  the  heavy  mill- 
stone or  to  twist  a  cotton  thread. 

The  wants  of  men  seem  first  to  have  led  them  to  use  the  simple  nut' 
chines  for  the  purposes  of  raising  great  weights,  or  overcoming  great  resist- 
ances, and  hence  the  name  long  used  of  mechanic  powers, — particularly 
for  the  Lever,  Wheel  and  Axle,  Plane,  Wedge,  Screw,  and  Pulley:  but  the 
term  conveys  to  the  uninformed  a  false  idea  of  their  real  nature,  and  has 
begotten  the  common  prejudice  with  respect  to  them,  that  they  generate 
force,  or  have  a  sort  of  innate  power  for  saving  labour.  Now  so  far  is  this 
from  being  tnie,  that  in  using  them  in  any  case,  even  more  labour  or  bodily 
exertion  is  expended  than  would  suffice  to  do  the  work  without  them. 
This  assertion  is  intentionally  rendered  paradoxical  to  arrest  attention,  but 
its  truth  will  appear  from  the  following  considerations. 

One  man  may  be  able,  with  a  tackle  of  pulleys  having  ten  plies  of  the 
rope,  to  raise  a  weight  which  it  would  require  ten  men  to  raise  at  once 
without  pulleys.  But  if  the  weight  is  to  be  raised  a  yard,  the  ten  men 
win  raise  it  by  pulling  at  a  single  rope  and  walking  one  yard,  while  the 
one  man  at  his  tackle  must  walk  until  he  has  shortened  all  the  ten  plies  of 
rope  of  one  yard  each;  that  is,  he  must  walk  ten  yards,  or  ten  times  as  far . 
m  the  ten  men  did.  In  both  cases,  therefore,  to  accomplish  the  same  end* 
we  have  just  the  same  quantity  of  man*s  work  expendedi  in  the  first,  per« 
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formed  by  ten  men  in  one  minute,  in  the  second,  by  one  man  in  ten 
minutes;  and  if  the  work  were  of  a  nature  to  continue  longer,  let  us  say  a 
whole  day  for  the  ten  men,  it  would  last  ten  days  for  tlie  single  man,  and 
there  would  be  ten  days'  wages  of  a  man  to  pay  in  both  cases:  there  is, 
therefore,  no  direct  saving  of  human  effort  from  using  pulleys;  indeed,  there 
is  a  loss,  because  of  the  great  friction  which  has  to  be  overcome.  Now 
exacdy  the  same  is  true  of  all  other  simple  machines,  or  mechanic  powers; 
none  of  them  save  labour,  in  a  strict  sense  of  the  phrase;  they  only  allow  a 
small  force  to  take  its  time  to  produce  any  requisite  magnitude  of  effect, 
at  the  expense  of  additionally  overcoming  a  certain  amount  of  friction,  or 
other  such  resistahce. 

The  real  advantages  of  these  machines  are  sueh  as  the  following: 

That  one  man's  effort,  or  any  small  power,  which  is  always  at  com- 
mand, by  working  proportionally  longer,  will  answer  the  purpose  of  the 
sudden  effort  of  many  men,  even  of  hundreds  or  thousands,  w^om  it 
might  be  most  inconvenient  and  expensive,  or  even  impossible,  to  bring 
together. 

A  ship's  company  of  a  few  individuals  easily  weighs  a  heavy  anchor 
by  means  of  the  capstan. 

A  solitary  workman,  with  his  screw  or  other  engine,  can  press  a  sheet 
of  paper  against  types,  so  as  to  take  off  a  clear  impression;  to  do  which 
without  the  press,  the  direct  push  of  fifty  men  would  scarcely  be  suffi- 
cient: and  these  fifty  men  would  be  idle  and  superfluous  except  just  at  the 
instants  of  pressing,  which  occur  only  now  and  then.  In  this  way  the 
screw  may  be  said  to  do  the  work  of  Afiy  men,  for  it  is  as  useful. 

A  man  with  a  crow-bar  may  move  a  great  log  of  wood  to  a  convenient 
place,  where  twenty  men  would  have  been  required  to  move  it  without 
the  crow-bar;  and  although  the  single  man  takes  twenty  minutes,  peihaps, 
to  do  what  the  many  men  would  have  done  in  one  minute,  as  the  twenty 
might  not  have  been  wanted  again  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  the  crow-bar 
may  really  be  as  useful  as  the  twenty  men. 

It  is  so  important  to  have  correct  notions  on  the  subject  of  the  simple 
machines  or  mechanical  powers,  thot  more  space  has  been  here  allotted  to 
the  explanation  of  the  general  principle,  than  has  been  usual  in  such  works. 
After  the  examination  which  it  has  now  undergone,  however,  the  author 
hopes  that  none  of  his  readers  will  have  dilTiculty  in  conceiving  clearly, 
that  **  whatever,  through  a  machine,  is  gained  in  power,  is  lost  in  speed 
or  in  time,  and  vice  t;rr*«" — or  will  have  difficulty  in  delecting  imme- 
diately any  common  fallacy  connected  with  the  subject; — as  that  of  sup- 
posing, for  instance,  that  a  lever,  or  great  pendulum,  or  spring,  or  heavy 
fly-wheel,  <fcc.  can  ever  exert  more  force  than  has  passed  into  it  from  some 
source  of  motion. 

«*  By  solid  connecting  parts^  also^  the  direction  of  any  existing  motion 
or  force  may  he  changed,  Hmce  the  endleaa  variety  of  complbx 
MACHINES.'*     (Read  the  Analysis  at  p.  U6.) 

It  is  this  power  of  changing  the  direction  of  motion,  added  to  the  power 
of  connecting  and  adjusting  various  intensities  of  force  and  resistance  by 
the  simple  machines  last  described,  which  has  enabled  man  to  make  com- 
plex machines,  rivalling  in  their  performances  the  nicest  work  of  human 
hands.    It  would  be  endless  to  attempt  the  enumeration  of  the  modes  in 
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«hich  the  direction  of  motions  may  thus  be  changed,  for  it  would  be  to 
enumerate  and  describe  the  whole  apparatus  of  the  arts  and  sciences;  but 
we  shall  advert  to  a  few  as  specimens. 

Straight  motion  changed  into  rotatory, — The  straight  motion  of  wind 
or  water  becomes  rotatory  in  wind  or  water-wheels. — The  straight-, 
downward  pressure  of  the  human  foot,  acting  at  intervals  on  a  treadle  and 
crank,  turns  round  the  grindstone,  and  common  lathe,  and  spinning-wheel. 
The  alternate  rising  and  falling  of  the  piston  of  a  steam-engine  is  made,  by 
means  of  a  crank,  to  turn  the  great  fly-wheel  and  any  other  wheels  which 
a  steam-engine  may  move. 

Rotatory  motion  into  straight. — An  axle  in  turning  will  wind  up  a 
rope,  and  lift  a  weight  in  a  straight  line. — A  crank  on  a  turning  axle,  if 
connected  with  a  pump  rod,  will  work  the  piston  up  and  down;  or  it  will 
work  a  saw.'^Pallets  or  teeth  on  a  turning-wheel  act  on  the  handle  of  a 
great  foige-hammer,  so  that  every  one  in  passing  lifts  the  hammer  and 
produces  a  blow. 

We  need  not  multiply  instances.  By  a  visit  to  great  manufacturing 
towns,  or,  indeed,  by  simply  directing  the  eyes  to  what  is  passing  around, 
in  any  part  of  the  civilized  world,  we  discover  miracles  of  mechanic  art: — 
machines  driven  by  wind,  water  or  steam  for  grinding  corn; — machines 
for  sawing  wood  and  giving  it  various  forms; — machines  in  which  rods  of 
metal  are  seized  between  great  rollers,  and  are  flattened  at  once  into  thin 
plates,  as  if  they  were  of  clay,  and  these  plates  again  are  slit  into  bars  or 
ribands; — spinning  machines,  which  perform  their  delicate  office  even 
more  uniformly  than  human  hands,  forming  thousands  of  threads  at  once, 
in  obedience  to  the  impulse  of  a  single  steam  engine; — weaving  machines, 
which  accomplish  their  diflicult  task  with  the  most  admirable  perfection; — 
paper-making  engines,  which  convert  worn-out  and  apparently  useless 
remnants  of  our  apparel,  into  the  uniform  and  beautiful  texture  of  paper, 
a  texture  which  with  the  farther  assistance  of  the  pen,  or  ty  pes,  or  engraved 
plate,  becomes  a  magic  conservatory  of  mind,  shutting  up  among  its  folds 
the  brightest  eflfusion^  of  genius,  and  ready  at  any  instant  to  disclose  them 
again  to  the  delighted  student,  nothing  changed  after  revolving  centuries;.— 
coining  machinery,  which  from  a  bar  or  plate  of  metal  cuts  out  and  stamps 
thousands  of  beautiful  medals  in  an  hour,  and  keeps  an  exact  record  of  its 
work ;  -^  cranes, —  pile-engines, —  turning-lathes, —  time-pieces, —  all  the 
implements  of  agriculture,  of  mining,  of  navigation.  Sic.  &c.  If  Aristotle 
deemed  the  tide  or  deflnition  of  tool-using  animal  appropriate  to  man  two 
thousand  years  ago,  what  title  should  be  given  now? 

In  many  of  the  complex  machines,  several  of  the  simple  ones  are  found 
as  elements;  and  in  the  same  machine  may  be  comprised  many  of  the 
means  of  changing  the  direction  of  motion. 

**  Friction,**     (Read  the  Analysis,  p.  96  .) 

In  estimating  the  eflfects  of  mechanical  contrivances,  by  the  rule  of  com- 
parative velocities  of  the  power  and  resistance,  there  is  an  important 
correction  to  be  made,  on  account  of  the  mutual  friction  of  the  moving 
parts.  In  the  steam-engine,  where  the  rubbing  parts  are  numerous,  the 
JOSS  of  power  from  friction  often  amounts  to  one-third  of  the  whole. 

Impediment  from  friction  seems  to  be  owing  to  two  causes:  1st,  a  de- 
gree of  cohesive  attraction  between  the  touching  substances;   2d,  the 
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rooghness  of  these  surfaces,  even  where,  to  the  naked  eye,  they  appear 
smooth. 

It  is  supposed  to  be,  because  .the  roughness,  or  little  projections  and 
cavities,  in  pieces  of  the  same  or  of  homogeneous  substances  mutually  fit 
each  other,  as  the  teeth  of  similar  saws  would,  so  as  to  allow  the  bodies, 
in  a  degree  to  enter  into  each  other,  that  the  friction  is  greater  between 
such,  than  between  pieces  of  different  or  of  heterogeneous  substances  with 
dissimilar  grain. 

The  friction  of  one  piece  of  iron,  wood,  brick,  stone,  &c.  on  another 
piece  of  the  same  substance,  has  been  measured  by  using  the  second  piece 
as  an  inclined  plane,  and  then  gradually  lifting  one  end  of  it  until  the  upper 
mass  began  to  slide, — the  inclination  of  the  plane,  just  before  the  sliding 
commences,  is  called  the  angle  of  repose.  This  angle,  different  for  dif- 
ferent substances,  is  found  to  be,  for  metals,  generally  such  as  to  mark 
that  the  force  required  to  overcome  the  friction  between  small  pieces  of 
them  is  equal  to  about  a  fourth  of  the  weight  of  the  moving  piece,  and  for 
woods  it  is  about  a  half.  But  for  large  pieces  or  great  pressures,  the 
friction  is  proportionally  much  less. 

It  is  this  angle  in  the  substances  concerned,  which  determines  the 
degrees  of  acclivity  which  can  exist  in  the  sides  of  hills  composed  of  sand, 
gravel,  earth,  &c.,  in  the  banks  of  canals,  rivers,  &c. 

If  the  thread  of  a  screw  winds  round  the  spindle  with  an  angle  less 
than  this,  the  screw  can  never  recoil  or  slide  back  from  force  acting 
against  its  point. 

But  for  friction,  men  walking  on  the  ground  or  pavement  would  always 
be  as  if  walking  on  ice;  and  our  rivers,  that  now  flow  so  calmly,  would 
all  be  frightful  torrents.  Friction  is  therefore  in  these  cases  of  great  use 
to  men. 

Friction  is  useful  also,  when  it  enables  men,  out  of  the  comparatively 
short  fibres  of  cotton,  flax,  or  hemp,  to  form  their  lengthened  webs  and 
cordage, — for  it  is  friction  alone,  consequent  upon  the  interweaving  and 
twisting  of  the  fibres  and  threads,  which  keeps  the  material  of  these  fabrics 
together. 

The  following  means  are  used  to  diminish  friction  between  rubbing 
surfaces;  and  they  are  used. singly  or  in  combination,  according  to  circum- 
stances. 

1.  Making  the  rubbing  surfaces  smooth: — but  this  must  be  done  within 
certain  limits,  for  great  smoothness  allows  the  bodies  to  approach  so  near 
that  a  degree  of  cohesion  takes  place. 

2.  Letting  the  substances  which  are  to  rub  on  each  other  be  of  different 
kinds.  Axles  are  made  of  steel,  for  instance,  and  the  parts  on  which  they 
bear  are  made  of  brass:  in  small  machines,  as  time-keepers,  the  steel  axles 
o(\en  play  in  agate  or  diamond.  The  swiftness  of  a  skater  depends  much 
on  the  great  dissimilarity  between  steel  and  ice. 

3.  Interposing  some  lubricating  substance  between  the  rubbing  parts; 
as  oils  for  the  metals,  soap,  grease,  black-lead,  Slc.  for  the  woods.  There 
is  a  laughable  illustration  of  this  in  the  holiday  sport  of  soaping  a  lively 
pig's  tail,  and  then  offering  him  as  the  prize  of  the  clever  fellow  who  can 
catch  and  hold  him  fast  by  his  slippery  appendix. 

4.  Diminishing  the  extent  of  the  touching  surfaces;  as  in  making  the 
rubbing  axis  of  a  wheel  very  small. 
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A.  Using  wheels,  as  in  wheel-carriages,  instead  of  dragging  a  rubbing 
load  along  the  ground.  Castors  on  household  furniture  are  miniature 
vheets. 

■ 

6.  Using  what  are  called  friction-wheels;-— 
which  still  farther  diminish  the  friction  even  of  a 
smooth  axis,  by  allowing  it  to  rest  on  their  cir- 
cumferences, which  turn  with  it.  Here  a  repre- 
sents the  end  of  an  axis,  resting  on  the  exteriors 
of  two  friction-wheels,  b  and  c. 
7.  Placing  the  thing  to  be  moved  on  rollers  or  balls,  as  when  a  log  of 
wood  is  drawn  along  the  ground  upon  rounded  pieces  of  wood;  or 
when  a  cannon,  with  a  flat  circular  base  to  its  carriage,  turns  round  by 
rolling  on  cannon-balls  laid  on  a  hard  level  bed.  In  these  two  cases  there 
is  hardly  any  friction,  and  the  resistance  is  merely  from  the  obstacles  which 
the  rollers  or  balls  may  have  to  pass  over. 

Of  all  rubbing  parts,  the  joints  of  animals,  considering  the  strength, 
frequency*  and  rapidity  of  their  movements,  are  those  which  have  the 
least  friction.  The  rubbing  surfaces  in  these  are  covered,  first,  with  a 
layer  of  elastic  cartilage,  and  then  with  an  exceedingly  smooth  membrane, 
over  which  there  is  constantly  poured  from  glands  around  a  fluid  called 
synovia,  more  emollient  and  lubricating  than  any  oil,  and  which  is 
renewed  constantly  as  may  be  required.  We  study  and  admire  the  per- 
fection of  animal  joints,  without  being  able  very  closely  to  imitate  it. 

Wheel  carriages  merit  notice  here,  as  illustrating  many  of  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  friction;  and  moreover  as  being  among  the  most 
common  of  machines. 

Wheel  carriages  have  three  advantages  over  the  sledges  for  which  they 
are  the  substitutes: 

1.  The  rubbing  or  friction,  instead  of  being  between  an  iron  shoe  and 
the  stones  and  irregularities  of  the  road,  is  between  the  axle  and  its  bush, 
of  which  the  surfaces  are  smoothed  and  fitted  to  each  other,  and  well 
lubricated. 

2.  While  the  carriage  moves  forward,  perhaps  fifteen  feet,  by  one 
revolution  of  its  wheel,  the  rubbing  part,  viz.  the  axle,  passes  over  only 
a  few  inches  of  the  internal  surface  of  its  smooth  greased  bush. 

3.  The  wheel  surmounts  any  abrupt  obstacle  on  the  road  by  the  axle 

^  ^  describing  a  gently  rising  slope 

or  curve, — as  shown  in  this 
figure,  where  a  represents  an 
obstacle,  and  where  the  curve 
from  c,  of  which  the  beginning 
has  the  direction  shown  by  the 
line  c  f,  represents  the  path 
of  the  axle  in  surmounting  it. 
The  wheel  is  as  if  rising  on  an 
3  inclined  plane,  and  gives  to  the 
dnwing  animal  the  relief  which  such  a  plane  would  bring.  This  kind  of 
advantage  is  greater  in  a  large  wheel,  for  evidently  the  smaller  wheel  here 
represented,  in  having  to  surmount  the  same  size  of  obstacle,  has  to  rise 
in  the  steeper  curve  l^ginning  at  d, — but  the  difference  of  advantage,  in 
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thifl  respect,  is  not  so  great  as  the  difference  of  size.  It  is  tnie,  again, 
that  a  small  wheel  will  sink  to  the  bottom  of  a  hole,  where  a  larger  one 
would  rest  on  the  edges  as  a  bridge,  and  would  sink  less.  The  fore- 
wheels  of  carriages  are  usually  made  small,  because  such  construction,  by 
allowing  the  wheel  to  go  under  the  body  of  the  carriage,  facilitates  the 
turning  of  the  carriage.  It  is  not  true,  however,  according  to  the  popular 
prejudice,  that  the  large  hind-wheels  of  coaches,  wagons,  &,c.  help  to 
push  on  the  little  wheels  before  them,  as  if  the  carriage  were  on  an  inclined 
plane  resting  on  the  wheels;  but  there  is  the  accidental  advantage,  that  in 
ascending  a  hill,  when  the  horses  have  to  put  forth  their  streng^th,.  the  load 
rests  chiefly  on  the  hind-wheels,  and  in  descending,  when  an  increased 
resistance  is  desirable,  the  load  falls  chiefly  on  the  fore-wheels. 

From  the  causes  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraphs,  the  difference  in 
performing  the  same  journey  of  a  mile,  by  a  sledge  and  by  a  wheel-carriage, 
is,  that  while  the  former  has  to  rub  over  every  roughness  in  the  road  and 
to  be  jolted  by  every  irregularity,  the  rubbing  part  of  the  latter,  the  axle, 
glides  very  slowly  over  about  thirty  yards  of  a  smooth  oiled  surface,  in  a 
gently  waving  line.  Thus,  by  wheels  the  resistance  is  reduced  to  about 
the  hundredth  part  of  what  it  is  for  a  sledge. 

On  hilly  roads,  in  descending,  it  is  common  to  lock  or  fix  one  of  the 
wheels  of  a  carriage,  and  the  horses  have  then  to  pull  nearly  as  much  as 
on  a  level  road  with  the  wheel  free;  showing  the  effect  of  a  little  increase 
of  friction. 

The  wheel  of  a  carriage,  simple  as,  from  our  extreme  familiarity  with 
it,  it  now  appears  to  us,  is  a  thing  of  very  nice  workmanship,  and  which 
has  exercised  much  ingenuity.— It  acquires  astonishing  strength,  indeed 
^^■TM-^T    /y     _  that  of  the  arch,  from  what  is  called  iXBdUhed  form, 

seen  here  in  the  wheel  c,  as  contrasted  with  the  flat 
wheel  a.  In  a  wheel  of  this  form,  the  extremity  of 
a  spoke  cannot  be  displaced  inwards,  or  towards  the 
carriage,  unless  the  rim  of  the  wheel  be  enlarged, 
or  all  the  other  spokes  yield  at  the  same  time,  and 
it  cannot  be  displaced  outwards,  or  away  from  the 
carriage,  unless  the  rim  be  diminished,  or  the  other  spokes  yield  in  the 
opposite  direction:— ^now  the  rim  being  strongly  bound  by  a  ring,  or  tire 
of  iron,  cannot  suffer  either  increase  or  diminution,  and  the  strength  of 
all  the  spokes  is  thus  by  it  conferred  on  each  individually.  In  a  flat 
wheels  given  degree  of  displacement  outwards  or  inwards  of  the  extremities 
of  a  spoke,  would  less  affect  the  magnitude  of  the  circumference,  and 
therefore  the  rim  of  such  a  wheel  secures  much  loss  firmly.  A  watch- 
glass  and  a  round  piece  of  egg-shell  are  stronger  than  flat  pieces  of  like 
substances,  for  the  same  reason  that  a  dished  wheel  is  stronger  than  a  flat 
wheel.— The  dished  form  of  a  wheel  is  farther  useful  by  leaving  more 
room  between  the  wheels  for  the  body  of  the  carriage,  and  is  useful  also 
in  this,  that  when  the  carriage  is  on  an  inclined  road,  and  more  of  the 
weight  consequently  falls  upon  the  wheel  of  the  lower  side,  the  inferior 
spokes  of  that  wheel  become  nearly  perpendicular,  and  thereby  support 
the  increased  weight  more  safely.  The  strongest  form  of  wheel  is  the 
doubly  dished,  that  is,  a  wheel  having  half  of  the  spokes  passing  from 
within  to  the  rim,  as  from  c  to  cf,  and  the  other  half  similarly  from  without 
This  form  is  adopted  in  the  wheel  recently  constructed  entirely  of  iron,  in 
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vhteh  there  is  the  farther  peculiarity  that  the  load  is  supported  more  by 
hanging  by  the  upper  spokes  than  by  resting  on  the  lower. — When  wheels, 
instead  of  standing  upright,  like  b  and  d  shown  here,  are  made  to  incline 
OQtwardsv  as  is  common,  owing  to  the  ends  of  the  axletree  being  bent 
down  a  little  to  give  a  security  against  the  accident  of  the  wheels  falling 
off,  the  pull  to  the  horses  in  deep  or  sandy  roads  is  much  increased;  for 
in  inclining  wheel  would  naturally  describe  a  curved  and  outward  path, 
u  is  seen  when  a  hoop  or  wheel-barrow  inclines;  and  tlie  horses,  therefore, 
in  drawing  straight  forward,  have  constantly  to  overcome  the  deviating 
tendency  in  all  inclining  wheels.  This  cause  of  resistance  is  still  more 
remarkable  when  the  wheels  have  broad  rims.  Such  wheels  must  be 
conical,  that  is,  of  smaller  diameter  at  the  outer  than  at  the  inner  edge,  as 
the  end  of  a  cask  is  smaller  than  its  middle,  and  then,  as  the  iron  hoops 
or  tires  which  cover  the  diflerent  parts  cannot  all,  by  an  equal  number  of 
tarns,  truly  measure  the  same  length  of  road,  there  will  be  a  constant 
rubbing  or  grinding  forward  of  the  lesser  rings,  and  a  grinding  backward 
of  the  larger,  imuring  the  road,  rapidly  wearing  the  iron,  and  exhausting 
the  strength  of  the  pulling  animals.  Such  wheels  rolling  free  would 
describe  a  circular  path,  as  is  exemplified  when  a  thimble,  or  drinking 
glass,  or  sugar-loaf,  which  also  are  conical,  is  pushed  forward  on  any  plane 
surface. 

The  application  of  springs  to  carriages,  which  is  an  improvement  of 
comparatively  recent  date,  not  only  renders  them  soft-moving  vehicles  on 
nmgh  roads,  but  much  lessens  the  pull  to  the  horses.  When  there  is  no 
spring,  the  whole  load  must  rise  with  every  rising  of  the  road,  and  if  time 
be  given,  must  sink  with  every  depression,  and  the  depression  costs  as 
much  labour  as  the  rising,  because  the  wheel  must  be  drawn  up  again  from 
the  bottom  of  it;  but  in  a  spring-carriage  moving  rapidly  along,  only  the 
parts  below  the  springs  are  moved  in  correspondence  with  the  road- 
surface,  while  all  above,  by  the  inertia  of  the  matter,  have  a  soft  and  even 
advance.  Hence  arises  the  superiority  of  these  modern  carriages,  furnished 
with  what  are  called  nnder'springs^  which  insulate  from  the  effect  of 
shocks,  all  the  parts,  excepting  the  wheels  and  axletrees  themselves. 
When  only  the  body  of  the  carriage  is  on  springs,  the  horses  have  still  to 
rattle  the  heavy  frame-work  below  it  over  all  irregularities,  and  then  the 
wheels,  as  well  as  the  structure  generally,  require  to  be  of  much  greater 
strength  and  weight  to  bear  the  consequent  shocks. 

The  subject  of  wheel  carriages  is  interesting  to  medical  men,  from  their 
having  often  to  direct  in  transporting  the  sick  or  wounded. 

It  is  perhaps  difficult  to  conceive  any  thing  more  elegant  and  perfect, 
than  the  carriages  of  modem  refinement;  and  therefore  a  man,  who  sees 
them  gtiding  swifily  along  the  prepared  levels  and  slopes  of  our  present 
landscapes,  and  thinks  of  the  clumsy  vehicles  on  the  bad  roads  of  former 
times,  may  readily  imagine  that  absolute  perfection  is  at  last  attained.  Yet 
we  are  perhaps  now  on  the  eve  of  a  farther  change  which  for  many  pur- 
poses wUl  be  of  greater  importance  than  all  that  has  yet  been  achieved^- 
viz.  the  general  adoption  of  rail-roads,  with  new-fashioned  carriages  to 
SBit  them.  To  all  who  study  such  subjects,  it  is  now  known,  that  to 
dng  a  loaded  wagon  up  one  inconsiderable  hill,  costs  more  force  than  to 
ami  it  thirty  or  forty  miles  along  a  level  rail-way;  and  the  conclusion  is 
obfioas,  that  although  the  original  expense  of  forming  the  level  line  might 
eonriderably  ezoeea  that  of  making  an  ordinary  road,  still,  in  situations  of 
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ipreat  traffic,  the  difference  woald  soon  be  paid  for  by  the  savings,  and  when 
once  paid,  the  savings  would  be  as  a  profit  for  ever.  To  readers  con- 
versant with  political  economy,  it  would  be  saperflnoas  to  speak  here  of 
the  advantages  of  any  greater  facility  of  intercourse,  but  to  those  who  are 
not,  the  following  reflections  may  be  interesting. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  the  human  race,  we  find  that  every  remark- 
able increase  in  civilization  has  taken  place  very  much  in  proportion  to 
the  facilities  of  intercourse  offered  in  the  particular  situation.  First,  there- 
fore, civilization  grew  along  the  banks  of  great  rivers,  as  the  Nile,  the 
Euphrates,  and  the  Ganges;  or  along  the  shores  of  inland  seas  and  archi- 
pelagos, as  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  numerous  islands  of  Greece;  or 
over  fertile  and  extended  plains,  as  in  many  parts  of  India.  When  the 
situation  thus  bound  a  great  number  of  individuals  into  one  body,  the  use- 
ful new  thought  or  action  of  any  one  unusually  ^fted,  and  which,  in  the 
insulated  state,  would  soon  have  been  forgotten  and  lost,  extended  its  influ- 
ence immediately  to  the  whole  body,  and  became  the  thought  or  action  of 
all  who  could  benefit  by  it,  besides  that  it  was  recorded  for  ever,  as  part 
of  the  growing  science  of  art  of  the  community.  And  in  a  numerous 
society,  such  useful  thoughts  and  acts  would  naturally  be  more  frequent, 
because  persons  feeling  that  they  had  the  eyes  of  a  multitude  upon  them, 
and  that  the  rewards  of  excellence  would  be  proportionally  great,  would 
be  excited  to  emulation  in  all  the  pursuits  that  could  contribute  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  society.  Men  soon  learned  to  estimate  aright  these  and  many 
other  advantages  of  easy  intercourse,  and  after  having  possessed  themselves 
with  avidity  of  the  stations  naturally  fitted  for  their  purposes,  they  began 
to  improve  the  old  and  to  make  new  stations.  They  created  rivers,  and 
shores,  and  plains  of  their  own,  that  is,  they  constructed  canals,  and  basins, 
and  roads;  and  so,  connected  artificially,  regions  which  nature  seemed  to 
have  separated  for  ever. — In  the  British  isles,  whose  favoured  children 
have  taken  so  remarkable  a  lead  in  showing  what  prodigies  a  wise  policy 
may  effect,  the  advantages  arising  from  certain  lines  of  canal  and  road  first 
executed,  soon  led  to  numberless  similar  enterprizes,  and  within  half  a 
century  the  empire  has  been  thus  bound  together  in  all  directions:  and  it 
seems  as  if  the  noble  work  was  now  to  be  crowned  by  the  substitution  of 
level  railways  for  many  of  the  common  roads  and  canals.*  Several  rail- 
roads of  short  extent  have  already  been  established,  and  although  they  and 
the  carriages  upon  them  are  far  from  having  the  perfection  which  philoso- 
phy says  they  will  admit,  the  results  have  been  very  satisfactory.  If  we 
suppose  the  progress  to  continue,  and  the  price  of  transporting  things  and 
persons  to  be  thus  reduced  to  a  fourth  of  the  present  charge — and  in  many 
cases  it  maybe  less — and  if  we  suppose  the  time  of  journeying  with  safety 
also  to  be  reduced  in  some  considerable  degree, — of  which  there  can  be  as 
little  doubt — the  general  adoption  of  such  roads  would  operate  an  extraor- 
dinary revolution  and  improvement  in  the  state  of  society.  "Without  in 
reality  changing  the  distances  of  places,  it  would  in  effect  bring  all  places 
nearer  to  each  other,  and  would  give  to  every  spot  in  the  kingdom  the 
conveniences  of  the  whole,— of  town  and  country,  of  sea-coast  and  of  high- 

*  These  ubservatlnns  were  first  published  (the  substance  had  been  written  long 
before,)  soon  after  the  Dnriington  railroad,  the  first  of  any  note  intended  for  passen- 
^rs,  was  opened.  Thp  Manchester  and  Liverpool  rail-road  has  since  then,  admiraUjr 
verified  the  anticipat  iont. 
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hod  dlfltriei.  A  man,  wherever  residing,  might  consider  himself  virtually 
Mar  to  any  other  part,  when  at  the  expense  of  time  and  money  now 
aipended  in  travelling  a  short  way,  he  might  travel  very  far,  and  he  would 
thai  find  remarkably  extended,  the  sphere  both  of  his  business  and  of  his 
pleasures.  The  over-crowded  and  unhealthy  parts  of  towns  would  scatter 
tkeir  inhabitants  into  the  country;  for  the  man  of  business  could  be  as  con- 
veniently at  his  post  from  a  distance  of  several  miles,  as  he  is  now  from 
an  adjoining  street.  The  present  heavy  charges  for  bringing  distant  produce 
to  market  being  nearly  saved,  the  buyer  every  where  would  purchase 
cheaper,  and  the  producer  would  be  still  better  remunerated. 

In  a  word,  such  a  change  would  be  effected  as  if  by  magic,  the  whole  of 
Britain  had  been  compressed  into  a  circle  of  a  few  miles  in  diameter,  yet 
without  any  part  losing  aught  of  its  magnitude  or  beauties. — All  this  may 
appear  visionary;  but  it  is  less  so  than  seventy  years  ago  it  would  have 
been  to  anticipate  much  of  what,  in  respect  to  travelling,  has  really  come 
to  pass,— as,  that  the  common  time  of  passing  from  London  to  Edinburgh 
would  be  forty-six  hours.  At  the  recent  opening  (in  1825)  of  the  rail-road 
near  Darlington,  a  train  of  loaded  carriages  were  dragged  by  one  little 
steam-engine  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles  within  two  hours;  and  in  some 
ptfts  of  the  journey  the  speed  was  more  than  twenty  miles  an  hour,  the 
load  was  equal  to  a  regiment  of  soldiers,  and  the  coal  expended  was  not 
of  the  value  of  a  crown.  An  island  with  such  roads  would  be  an  impreg- 
nable fortress;  for  in  less  time  than  an  enemy  would  require  to  disembark 
CD  any  part  of  the  coast,  the  forces  of  the  country  might  be  concentrated 
to  defend  it. 

"  Strength  depends  on  the  magnitude^  form^  and  position  of  bodies,  as 
well  as  on  the  degree  of  cohesion  in  the  material.*^  (Read  the  Ana- 
lysis, page  96.) 

The  minute  details  connected  with  this  branch  of  the  subject  belong  to 
the  practical  engineer,  but  there  are  some  of  the  general  truths  which 
should  be  familiar  to  every  body. 

Of  similar  bodies  the  largest  is  proportionally  the  weakest. 

Suppose  two  blocks  of  stone  left  projecting  from  a  hewn  rock,  of  which 

blocks  one,  as  d,  is  twice  as  long,  and  deep,  and 

broad  as  the  other,  b.     The  larger  one  will  by  no 

means  support  at  its  end  as  much  more  weight 

!  b  than  the  smaller,  as  its  mass  is  greater,  and  for 


a 


o 


two  reasons.     1st.  In  the  larger,  each  particle  of 

the  surface  of  attachment  at  r,  in  helping  to  bear 

^  the  weight  of  the  block  itself,  has  to  support  by 

its  cohesion  twice  as  many  particles  beyond  it  in 

the  double  extent  of  projection,  as  a  particle  has 

to  support  in  the  shorter  block  at  a;  and  2dly,  both 

the  additional  substance,  and  any  thing  appended 

at  its  outer  extremity,  are  acting  with  a  double 

^'  lever  advantage  to  break  it,  that  is,  to  destroy  the 

cohesion  at  c.     Hence,  if  any  such  mass  be  made  to  project  very  far,  it 

will  be  broken  off,  or  will  fall  by  its  own  weight  alone.    And  what  is  thns 

trae  of  a  block  supported  it  one  end,  is  equaUy  true  of  a  block  supported 

12 
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at  both  ends,  and  indeed  of  all  masses,  however  supported,  and  of  what- 
ever 4brm8,  if  they  have  projecting  parts.  It  is  to  be  observed  also  that 
masses,  like  an  absolately  perpendicular  cliff,  which  have  no  projecting 
or  overhanging  parts,  are  still  limited  as  to  size  by  the  degree  of  cohe- 
sive force  among  their  particles,  for  the  upper  part  of  such  a  mass  tends 
to  crush  or  break  down  the  lower.  A  loAy  pillar  cannot  be  formed  of 
soft  clay. 

That  a  large  body,  therefore,  may  have  proportionate  strength  to  a 
smaller,  it  must  be  still  thicker  and  more  clumsy  than  it  is  longer:  and 
beyond  a  certain  limit  no  proportions  whatever  will  keep  it  together,  in 
opposition  merely  to  the  force  of  its  own  weight. 

This  great  truth^  limits  the  size  and  modifies  the  shape  of  most  produc- 
tions of  nature  and  of  art;^-of  hills,  trees,  animals,  architectural  or 
mechanical  structures,  &c. 

Hills.  Very  strong  or  cohesive  material  may  constitute  hills  of  sublime 
elevatioui  with  very  projecting  cliffs  and  very  lofty  perpendicular  preci- 
pices; and  such  accordingly  are  seen  where  the  hard  granite  protrudes  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  as  in  the  Andes  of  America,  the  Alps  of  Europe, 
the  Himalayas  of  Asia,  and  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  in  Central  Africa. 
But  material  of  inferior  strength  exhibits  more  humble  risings  and  more 
rounded  surfaces.  The  gradation  is  so  striking  and  constant,  from  granite 
mountains,  down  to  those  of  chalk,  or  gravel,  or  sand,  that  the  geologist  can 
often  tell  the  substance  of  which  a  hill  is  composed  by  observing  the  pecu- 
liarities of  its  shape. 

Even  in  granite  itself,  which  is  the  strongest  of  rocks,  there  is  a  limit 
to  height  and  projection;  and  if  an  instance  of  either,  much  more  remark- 
able than  now  remains  on  earth,  were  by  any  chance  to  be  produced  again, 
the  law  which  we  are  considering  would  prune  the  monstrosity.  The 
grotesque  figures  of  rocks  and  mountains  seen  in  the  paintings  of  the 
Chinese,— or  actually  formed  in  miniature  for  their  gardens,  to  express 
their  notions  of  perfect  sublimity  and  beauty, — are  caricatures  of  nature 
for  which  originals  can  never  have  existed.  Some  of  the  smaller  islands 
in  the  Eastern  Ocean,  however,  and  some  of  the  mountains  of  the  chains 
seen  in  the  voyage  towards  China,  along  the  coasts  of  Borneo  and  Palawan, 
exhibit  perhaps  the  very  limits  of  possibility  in  singular  shapes.  In  the 
moon,  where  the  weight  or  gravity  of  bodies  is  less  than  on  earth,  on 
account  of  her  smaller  size,  mountains  of  a  given  material  might  be  many 
times  higher  than  on  earth — and  observation  proves  that  the  lunar  moun- 
tains are  in  fact  very  high. 

By  the  action  of  winds,  rains,  currents,  and  frost,  upon  the  mineral 
masses  around  us,  there  is  unceasingly  going  on  an  undermining  and 
wasting  of  supports,  so  that  every  now  and  then  immense  rocks,  or  almost 
hills,  are  torn  by  gravity  from  the  station  which  they  have  held  since  the 
earth  received  its  present  form,  and  fall  in  obedience  to  the  law  now 
explained. 

The  size  of  vegetables,  of  course,  is  obedient  to  the  same  law.  We 
have  no  trees  reaching  a  height  of  three  hundred  feet,  even  when  perfectly 
perpendicular,  and  sheltered  In  forests  that  have  been  unmolested  from  the 
beginning  of  time:  and  oblique  or  horizontal  branches  are  kept  within 
oomparatively  narrow  limits  by  the  great  strength  required  to  support 
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them.  The  troth,  that  to  have  proper  strength,  the  breadth  or  diameter  of 
bodies  must  increase  more  quickly  than  the  length,  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  contrast  existing  between  the  delicate  and  slender  proportions  of  a 
young  oak  or  elm,  yet  in  the  seedsman's  nursery,  and  the  sturdy  form 
of  one  which  has  braved  for  centuries  all  the  winds  of  heaven,  and  has 
become  the  monarch  of  the  park  or  forest. 

Animals  furnish  other  interesting  illustrations  of  this  law. 

How  massive  and  clumsy  are  the  limbs  of  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros, 
the  heavy  ox,  comp&red  with  the  slender  forms  of  the  stag,  antelope,  and 
grayhound!  And  unless  the  bones  were  made  of  stronger  material  than 
now,  an  animal  much  larger  than  the  elephant  would  fall  to  pieces  owing 
to  its  weight  alone.  The  whale  is  the  largest  of  animals,  but  feels  not  its 
enormous  weight,  because  lying  constantly  in  the  liquid  support  of  the 
ocean.  A  cat  may  fall  with  impunity  from  a  greater  height  than  would 
suffice  to  dash  the  bones  of  an  elephant  or  ox  to  pieces. 

For  the  reason  which  we  are  now  considering,  the  giants  of  the  heathen 
mythology  could  not  have  existed  upon  this  earth;  although  on  our  moon, 
where,  as  already  stated,  weight  is  much  less,  such  beings  might  be.  In 
the  planet  Jupiter  again,  which  is  many  times  larger  than  the  earth,  an 
ordinary  man  from  hence  would  be  carrying  in  the  simple  weight  of  hw 
body,  a  load  sufficient  to  crush  the  limbs  which  supported  him.  The 
phrase  a  little  compact  man^  points  to  the  fact  that  such  a  person  is 
stronger  in  proportion  to  his  size  than  a  taller  man. 

The  same  law  limits  the  height  and  breadth  of  architectural  structures. 
In  the  houses  of  fourteen  stories,  which  formerly  stood  for  protection, 
close  under  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  there  was  danger  of  the  superincum- 
bent wall  crushing  the  foundation. 

Roofs.  Westminster  Hall  approaches  the  limit  of  width  that  is  possibly 
without  either  very  inconvenient  proportions  or  central  supports;  and  the 
dome  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter  in  Rome  is  in  the  same  predicament. 

Arches  of  a  bridge.  A  stone  arch,  much  larger  tlian  those  of  the 
magnificent  bridges  in  London,  would  be  in  danger  of  crushing  or  splin- 
tering its  material.  / 

Shipi.  The  ribs  or  timbers  of  a  boat  have  scarcely  a  hundredth  part 
of  the  bulk  of  the  timbers  of  a  ship  only  ten  times  longer  than  the  boat. 
A  ship's  yard  of  ninety  feet  contains  perhaps  twenty  times  as  much  wood 
as  a  yard  of  thirty  feet,  and  even  then  is  not  so  strong  in  proportion.  If 
ten  men  may  do  the  work  of  a  three-hundred-ton  ship,  many  more  than 
three  times  that  number  will  be  required  to  manage  a  ship  three  times  as 
large.  Very  large  ships,  such  as  the  two  built  in  Canada,  in  the  year 
1825,  which  carried  each  nearly  ten  thousand  tons  of  timber,  are  weak 
from  their  size  alone;  and  the  loss  of  these  first  two  specimens  of  gigantio 
magnitude  will  not  encourage  to  the  building  of  others. 

The  degree  in  which  the  strength  of  structures  is  dependent  on  the  form 
and  position  of  their  parts,  will  be  illustrated  by  considering  the  two 
cases  of  longitudinal  and  transverse  compression.  And  the  rule  for 
giving  strength  to  any  structure  will  be  found  to  be,  to  cause  the  force 
tending  to  destroy  it,  to  act,  as  equally  as  possible,  on  the  whole  resist- 
ing mass  at  once,  and  with  as  little  mechanical  advantage  as  possible. 

In  longitudinal  compression^  as  produced  by  a  body  a,  on  the  atoms  of 
the  support  6,  the  weight,  while  the  support  remains  straight,  can  only 


deiiroy  the  itipport,  hj  cniBhtng  it  in  oppoiition  to  ths  repnliion  md 
irapenetrabilitr  of  all  iu  atomi.  Hones  a  ray 
small  pillar,  ii*^  k^t  perfectly  straightt  rapporta 
a  very  great  weight;  but  a  pillar  originally 
crooked,  or  beginning  to  bend,  teaiata  with 
only  part  or  its  strength;  for,  aa  eeen  in  e  if,  iha 
whole  weight  above  is  supported  chiefly  on  the 
atoms  of  the  concave  side,  which  are  therefore 
ingreaterdangerofbeingop^ressedandcniahed, 
while  those  on  the  convex  side,  separated  from 
their  natiirat  helprnales,  are  in  the  oppoaite 
danger  of  being  lom  asunder.  The  atoms  near 
the  centre  in  such  a  case  are  almost  neutral, 
and  might  be  absent  without  the  strength  of 
the  pillar  being  much  lessened. 

Long  pillars  or  supporta  are  weaker  than 
2  abort  pillars  of  the  game  diameter,  because  they 
are  more  easily  bent;  and  they  are  more  eaaily 
bent  becauae  a  Tery  inconsiderable,  and  therefore  easily  effected  yielding 
^  ^  between  each  adjoining  two  of  their  many 

atoms,  makes  a  considerable  bend  in  the 
whole;  while  in  a  very  abort  pillar  there 
cannot  be  much  bending  without  a  great 
change  in  the  relation  of  proximate  atoms, 
and  such  as  can  be  affected  only  by  great 
force.  The  weight  resting  on  any  pillar, 
and  bending  it,  may  be  considered  ae  act- 
f  ing  {with  obliquity  dependent  on  the  de- 
gree of  bending)  bi  the  end  of  a  long  lever 
which  reaches  from  the  extremity  to  the 
centre  of  the  pillar,  against  the  strength 
resisting  always  diiecily  at  a  short  lever 
reaching  from  the  side  d  to  the  centre:  the 
strength  of  the  pillar,  therefore,  has  rela- 
tion to  the  difference  between  these  levers 
^  and  to  the  dpgree  of  bending.     Shortneaa, 

then,  or  any  slay  or  projection,  as  «  p  i,  which,  by  making  the  reaiating 
lever  longer,  opposes  bending,  really  increases  the  strength  of  a  pillar. 
.      A  column  with  ridges   projecting  from  il,  is  on  this  account  stronger 
than  one  that  is  perfectly  smooth. 

A  hollow  lube  of  metal  is  stronger  than  the  same  quantity  of  metal  as 
a  solid  rod,  because  its  subsiance  standing  farther  from  the  centre  resists 
bending  with  a  longer  lever.  Hence  pillars  of  cast-iron  are  generally 
made  hollow,  that  they  may  have  strength  with  as  little  metal  as  poaaible. 
In  the  most  perfect  weighing-beams  for  delicate  purposes,  that  there 
may  be  the  least  possible  weight  with  the  required  strength,  the  arms, 
instead  of  being  of  solid  metal,  are  hollow  cones,  of  which  the  substance 
is  not  much  thicker  than  writing  paper. 

Masts  and  yards  for  ships  have  been  made  hollow  in  accordance  with 
the  same  principle. 
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In  Natare'fl  works  we  have  to  admire  namerous  illastrations  of  the  same 
kind. 

The  sterna  of  many  vegetables,  instead  of  being  round  externally,  are 
ribbed  or  angular  and  fluted,  that  they  may  have  strength  to  resist  bending. 
Bfany  also  are  hollow,  as  com-stalks,  the  elder,  the  bamboo  of  trophical 
climates,  ^.,  thereby  combining  lightness  with  their  strength. — A  person 
who  has  visited  the  countries  where  the  bamboo  grows,  cannot  but  admire 
the  almost  endless  uses  to  the  inhabitants,  which  its  straightness,  lightness, 
and  hoUowness,  fit  it  to  serve.  Being  found  of  all  sizes,  it  has  merely  to 
be  cut  into  pieces  of  the  lengths  required  for  any  purpose,  and  Nature  has 
already  been  the  turner,  and  the  polisher,  and  the  borer,  &c.  In  many  of 
tlie  Eastern  Islands  it  is  the  chief  material,  both  of  the  dwellings,  and  of 
the  furniture;  there  are  the  bamboo  huts  and  bungalows,  and  then  the 
fanciful  chairs,  couches,  beds,  &c.;  flutes  and  other  wind  instruments 
there,  are  merely  pieces  of  the  reed  with  holes  bored  at  the  requisite 
distances;  conduits  for  water  are  pipes  of  bamboo;  bottles  and  casks  for 
preserving  liquids  are  single  joints  of  larger  bamboo  with  the  natural 
partitions  remaining;  and  bamboo  split  into  tlireads  is  twisted  into 
rope,  Sdc, 

From  tlie  animal  kingdom  also  we  have  illustrations  of  our  present 
subject: — as  in  the  hollow  stifi*ness  of  the  quills  of  birds;  the  hollow  bones 
of  birds;  the  bones  of  animals,  generally — strong  and  hard,  and  often, 
angular  externally,  with  light  cellular  texture  within  &c. 

Transverse  Pressure. 

When  a  horizontal  beam  is  supported  at  its  extremities,  as  at  a  and  b^, 

its  weight  bends  its  middle  down 
more  or  less,  as  here  shown,  the 
particles  on  the  upper  side  being  com- 
pressed, while  the  parts  below  are 
^  distended;  and  the  bending  and  ten- 

dency to  break  are  greater,  according  as  the   beam  is  longer  and  its 
thickness  or  depth  is  less. 

The  danger  of  breaking,  in  a  beam  so  situated,  is  judged  of,  by 
considering  the  destroying  force  as  acting  by  a  long  lever  reaching  from 
an  end  of  the  beam  to  the  centre,  and  the  resisting  force  or  strength  as 
acting  only  by  a  short  lever  from  the  side  d  to  the  centre;  while  only  a 
little  of  the  substance  of  a  beam  on  the  under  side  is  allowed  to  resist  at 
all.  This  last  circumstance  is  so  remarkable,  that  the  scratch  of  a  pin  oa 
the  onder  side  of  a  plank  resting,  as  here  supposed,  will  sometimes  suffice 
to  begin  the  fracture. 

Because  the  resisting  lever  is  small  in  proportioa  as  the  beam  is  thinner, 
a  plank  bends  and  breaks  more  readily  than  a  beam,  and  a  beam  resting 
on  its  side  bears  less  weight  than  if  resting  on  its  edge.  Where  a  single 
beam  cannot  be  found  deep  or  broad  enough  to  have  the  strength  required 
in  any  particular  case,  as  for  supporting  thereof  of  a  house,  several  beams 
are  joined  together,  an>d  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  as  is  seen  in  house- 
rafters,  Slc.,  which,  altliough  consisting  of  three  or  more  pieces,  may  be 
considered  as  one  very  broad  beam,  with  those  parts  cut  out  which  would 
contribute  least  to  the  strength. 

12* 
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The  archtdform^  resting  agrainst  immorenble  abutments,  bean  trantverae 
pressure  so  admirably,  because  by  means  of  it  the  force  that  would  destroy, 
IS  made  to  compress,  not  one  side  only,  but  all  the  atoms  or  parts  of  both 
sides,  nearly  in  the  same  degree.    By  comparing  this  figure  with  the  last, 

,  we  see  that  the  Atoms  on  the  under 

—  side  of  an  arch,  must  be  compreeaed 

about  ad  much  as  those  on  the  upper 
side,  and  are  therefore  in  no  danger  of 
being  torn,  or  overcome  separately. 
The  whole  substance  of  the  arch  therefore  resists,  nearly  like  that  of  a 
straight  pillar  under  n  weight,  and  is  nearly  as  strong. 

An  error,  which  has  been  frequently  committed  by  bridge-builders,  is 
the  neglecting  to  consider  sufficiently  the  effect  of  the  horizontal  thrust  of 
the  arch  on  its  piers.  Each  arch  is  an  engine  of  oblique  force  (see  page 
06,)  pushing  the  pier  away  from  it.  In  some  instances,  one  arch  of  a 
bridge  falling,  has  allowed  the  adjoining  piers  to  be  pushed  down  towards 
it,  by  the  thrust,  no  longer  balanced,  of  the  arches  beyond,  and  the  whole 
structure  has  given  way  at  once  like  a  child's  house  or  bridge  built  of 
cards. 

It  is  not  known  at  what  time  the  arch  was  invented,  but  it  was  in 
comparatively  modem  times.  The  hint  may  have  been  taken  from  nature, 
for  there  are  instances  in  alpine  countries  of  natural  arches,  where  rocks 
have  fallen  between  rocks,  and  have  there  been  arrested  and  suspended, 
or  where  burrowing  water  has  at  last  formed  a  wide  passage  under  masses 
of  rock,  and  has  left  them  balanced  among  themselves  as  an  arch  above 
the  stream.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  strength  and  beauty  of  some  modem 
stone  bridges; — those  for  instance  which  span  the  Thames  as  it  winds 
through  London. 

Iron  bridges  have  been  made  with  arches  twice  as  large  as  those  of 
stone;  the  material  being  more  tenacious  and  easily  moulded,  is  calculated 
to  form  a  lighter  whole.  The  bridge  of  three  fine  arches  lately  built 
between  the  city  of  London  and  Southwark,  is  a  noble  specimen,  and 
compared  with  those  erected  in  the  preceding  century,  appears  almost  a 
fairy  stnicture  of  lightness  and  grace. 

The  great  domes  of  churches,  as  [those  of  St.  Peter's  in  Rome  and 
St.  Paul's  in  London,  have  strength  on  tho  same  principle  as  simple 
arches.  They  are  in  general  stongly  bound  at  the  bottom  with  chains 
and  iron-bars,  to  aid  the  masonry  in  counteracting  the  horizontal  thrust  of 
the  superstructure. 

The  Gothic  arch  is  a  pointed  arch,  and  is  calculated  to  bear  the  chief 
weight  on  its  summit  or  key-stone.  Its  use,  therefore,  is  not  properly  to 
span  rivers  as  a  bridge,  but  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  varied  pieces 
of  architecture.  With  what  effect  it  does  this,  is  seen  in  the  tmly  sublime 
Gothic  structures  which  still  adorn  so  many  parts  of  Europe. 

The  following  are  instances,  in  smaller  bodies,  of  strength  obtained  by 
the  arched  form. — A  thin  watch-glass  bears  a  very  hard  push; — a  dished 
or  arched  wheel  for  a  carriage  is  many  times  stronger  to  resist  all  kinds  of 
shocks  than  a  perfectly  flat  wheel; — a  full  cask  may  fall  with  impunity, 
where  a  strong  square  box  would  be  dashed  to  pieces; — a  very  thin 
globular  flask  or  glass,  corked  and  sent  down  many  fathoms  into  the  sea, 
will  resist  the  pressure  of  water  around  it,  where  a  square  bottle,  with 
aides  of  almost  any  thickness,  would  be  crashed  to  pieces. 
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We  hare,  firom  the  animal  frame,  an  iUastratton  of  the  arched  form  giving 
strength,  in  the  oraniam  or  skull,  and  particularly  in  the  skull  of  mant 
which  ia  the  largest  in  proportion  to  its  thickness: — ^the  brain  required  the 
meet  perfect  security,  and  in  the  arched  form  of  the  skull  has  obtained  it 
with  little  weight.— The  common  egg-shell  is  another  example  of  the 
same  class:  what  hard  blows  of  the  spoon  or  knife  are  often  required  to 
penetrate  this  wonderful  defence  of  a  dormant  life!  The  weakness  of  a 
similar  substance  not  arched,  is  seen  in  a  scale  from  a  piece  of  freestone 
so  readily  crumbling  between  the  fingers. 

To  determine,  for  particular  cases,  the  best  forms  and  positions  of  beams 
and  joists,  and  of  arches,  domes,  &c.,  is  the  business  of  strict  calculation, 
and  belongs  therefore  to  mathematics,  or  the  science  of  measures. 

It  was  a  beautiful  problem  of  this  kind,  which  Mr.  Smeaton,  the  English 
engineer,  solved  so  perfectly,  in  the  construction  of  the  far-famed  Eddy- 
stone  light-stone.  He  had  to  determine  the  form  and  dimensions  of  a 
building,  which  should  stand  firm  on  a  sunken  rock,  in  the  channel  of  a 
swift  ocean  tide,  and  exposed  to  the  fury  of  tempests  from  every  quarter. 
Only  the  man  who  has  himself  been  driven  before  the  irresistible  storm  in 
the  darkness  of  night,  and  in  the  midst  of  dangers,  and  whose  eyes  have 
watched  the  steady  ray  from  the  light-house  which  saved  him,  can  appre- 
ciate fully  the  importance  of  the  studies  which  bring  such  useful  results; 
or  can  feel  how  happy  he  is  to  have  fellow  men,  whose  talents  although 
exerted  usually  for  individual  good,  are  yet,  by  God's  providence,  made 
to  accomplish  the  most  philanthropic  ends,  and  to  bind  the  whole  of  human 
kind  into  one  great  society  of  helping  brotherhood. 

[[For  Animal  and  Medical  Mechanics,  see  Fart  Y.  Sec.  1.]]   ^ 
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PART    III. 


THE  PHENOMENA  OF  FLUmS.* 


^    SECTION  I.— HYDROSTATICS. 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  SECTION. 


The  particles  in  a  fluid  mass  are  freely  moveable  among  one  another^  so  as  to 
yield  to  the  least  disturbing  force ;  and  if  bearing  force  at  all,  can  be  at  rest 
only  when  equally  forced  in  all  directions.    Hence : 

1.  In  a  mass  of  fluid  submitted  to  compression^  the  whole  is  equally  affected,  and 
equally  in  all  directions.  A  given  pressure,  for  instance,  made  by  a  plug 
forced  inwards  upon  a  square  inch  of  the  surface  of  a  fluid  filling  a  vessel, 

.  is  suddenly  communicated  to  every  square  inch  of  the  vessels  surface,  how* 
ever  large,  and  to  every  inch  of  the  surface  of  any  body  immersed  in  the 
fluid, 

2.  In  any  fluid,  the  particles  that  are  below  bear  the  weight  of  those  that  are 
above,  and  there  is,  therefore,  within  the  mass,  a  pressure  increasing  exactly 
with  the  perpendicular  depth,  and  not  influenced  by  the  size,  or  shape,  or  posi- 
tion of  the  containing  vessel, 

3.  The  open  surface  of  a  fluid  is  level;  and  if  various  pipes  or  vessels  commu- 
nicate with  each  other,  any  fluid  admitted  to  them  will  rise  to  the  same  level 
in  alL 

4.  A  body  immersed  in  a  fluid  displaces  exactly  its  own  bulk  of  it,  which  quan- 
tity having  been  just  supported  by  the  fluid  around,  the  body  is  pressed 
upwards,  or  supported,  with  a  force  exactly  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  fluid 
displaced,  and  must  sink  or  swim  according  as  its  own  weight  is  greater  or 
less  than  this.  By  comparing  therefore  the  weighCof  a  body  with  the  force 
which  holds  it  up  in  a  fluid,  the  comparative  weights,  or  specific  gravities, 
are  found, 

"  Fluidr 

It  was  explained  in  Part  I.  that  the  same  atoms  may  exist  in  the  form 
of  a  solid  or  of  a  fluid;  and  as  a  fluid,  they  may  either  constitute  a  dense 
liquid  like  water,  or  a  light  elastic  mass  like  air.     A  pound  of  ice,  or  a 


*  Read  Again  tbe  Synopsis,  page  37. 
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pound  of  witer«  or  a  pound  of  steam,  differ  only  in  the  particles  being 
more  or  less  distant  from  each  other,  owing  to  the  different  quantities  of 
heat  among  them.  In  the  ice,  they  are  comparatively  near,  and  are  heU 
together  by  attraction,  as  if  they  were  spitted  or  glued  to  each  other;  in 
tiie  water,  the  repulsion  of  heat  seems  nearly  to  balance  attraction,  and  to 
leare  the  particles  at  liberty  to  glide  about  among  each  other  almost  without 
friction;  and  in  the  steam,  the  repulsion  altogether  overcomes  the  attraction, 
and  the  particles  separate  to  a  great  distance,  as  if  held  apart  by  some 
balky  elastic  medium.  The  few  facts  not  evidently  reconcileable  with  this 
simple  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  so  many  phenomena,— as  that  water 
in  freezing,  and  even  in  cooling  down  from  forty  degrees  to  the  freezing 
point,  increases  in  volume,  instead  of  contracting,  like  things  in  general, 
and  like  itself  in  cooling  at  other  tern peratures^— and  that  baked  clay,  in 
proportion  as  it  is  more  heated,  contracts  instead  of  dilating, — are  treated 
of  in  other  parts  of  our  work. 

Whether  matter  be  in  the  solid  or  fluid  form,  the  properties  of  the  indi- 
vidual atoms  remain  unchanged,  that  is,  the  atoms  always  exist  in  accord- 
ance with  the  '*  general  truths;**  but  as,  in  the  chapter  on  Mechanics,  we 
found  so  many  important  modifications  of  effect  produced  by  the  circum- 
stance of  the  attraction  being  in  the  degree  which  produces  solid  cohesion 
among  the  particles,  in  this  chapter  on  fluids  we  shall  find  as  many 
important  results  springing  from  the  circumstance  of  non-cohesion  or 
fluidity. 

In  a  liquid  the  particles,  although  comparatively  near  to  one-another, 
seem  not  to  be  in  actual  contact;  for  the  mass  may  be  condensed  indefi- 
nitely by  pressure.  The  force  required,  however,  to  change  the  volume 
of  a  liquid  in  any  sensible  degree,  is  so  great,  that  until  improved  means 
of  experiment,  recently  contrived,  liquids  were  accounted  absolutely  in- 
compressible. In  aeriform  fluids,  on  the  contrary,  each  particle,  under 
common  circumstances,  has  about  two  thousand  times  as  much  space  to 
itself  as  when  forming  part  of  a  liquid  or  solid;  and  hence  it  is  that  these 
fluids  are  so  extensively  compressible  and  dilatable — or  elastic,  as  they  are 
called.  On  account  of  this  elasticity,  they  exhibit  so  many  important 
phenomena,  in  addition  to  those  of  mere  fluidity,  that  the  consideration  of 
them  requires  to  be  gone  into  apart,  and  forms  the  branch  of  the  subject 
called pnet/mo/tc^,  from  a  Greek  word,  signifying  *' spirit''  or  "breath!'* 

**/n  a  quantity  of  fluid  submitted  to  compression,  the  whole  mass  is 
equally  affected,  and  similarly  in  all  directions,  A  given  pressure, 
therefore,  made  upon  an  inch  of  the  surface  of  a  fluid  confined  in  a 
vessel,  as  by  a  plug  forced  inwards,  is  suddenly  home  by  every  inch 
of  the  surface  of  the  vessel,  however  large,  and  by  every  inch  of  the 
surface  of  any  body  immersed  in  the  fluids 

This  truth  is  of  great  importance,  both  from  its  explaining  so  many 
ismarkable  phenomena  of  nature,  and  from  the  useful  applications  of  it  in 
the  construction  of  machinery. 

When  a  man  compresses  in  his  hands  a  bladder  full  of  air,  he  readily 
eoneeives  that  the  air  immediately  under  his  fingers  is  not  at  all  more 
compressed,  than  that  in  every  other  part  of  the  bladder;  and  of  course 
that  every  part  of  the  bladder's  surface  must  be  pressing  the  air  as  much 
as  those  psdls  of  it  on  which  his  fingers  lest,  andmnst  be  bearing  a  reactiq|i 
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or  resiatance  of  the  air  in  an  equal  degree;  and  that  erery  ungto  particle 
of  air  muet  be  acted  upoD  equally  on  every  side,  so  that  if  a  aatall  opening 
were  made  in  the  bladder  any  where,  the  air  wonld  ianie  from  it  with 
equal  reBdiaest.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  characteristic  of  fluidity, 
'*  that  the  particles  glide  about  among  one-anotlier  almosi  without  friction. 
BO  that  a  particle  can  never  be  at  rest  nnless  when  squally  nrged  in  all 
direction  B, 

In  like  manner,  if  a  cloee  vessel  B  be  filled  with  water,  and  into  the  lop 
of  it  a  tube  a  c  be  ecrewed,  and  if  then,  by  meana 
I     II     r^  of  a  cork  or  moveable  plug  in  the  tube  at  t,  the 
I     i  Burfsce  of  the  water  in  the  vessel  be  pressed  upon 

I     \     l     with  a  force  of  one  pound,  the  water  throughout 
I     e  the  whole  will  be  aqueezed  or  condensed  in  pro- 

i     I  portion  to  the  pressure,  and  every  other  por^on  of 

I  \A  \  ..-i..  \,  ihe  vessel  B,  of  equal  surface  with  c,  will  be  keep- 
LJrf  !iU..---J"j  ing  up  the  condenaaiion  just  aa  much  as  r,  and  will 
be  bearing  the  resistance  or  elasticity  of  the  water 
-'  to  the  extent  of  one  pound.  Apd  if  there  were 
another  similar  tube  b,  also  with  a  plug,  screwed  into  the  lop  of  the  boi  B, 
the  force  of  one  pound  depreaaing  the  plug  c  would  be  pushing  up  the 
plug  b,  with  (he  same  force.  Ana  if  there  were  many  other  similar  tubes 
and  plugs,  by  acting  on  one,  all  would  be  equally  aflectedj  and  a  plug  or 
piston  of  double  size  would  be  twice  as  much  affected  as  the  smaller  one; 
and  a  plug  d,  of  (en  limes  the  size,  would  be  lifted  with  a  force  of  ten 
pounds.  Hence  it  appears  that,  through  the  medium  of  confined  fluid,  a 
force  of  one  pound,  acting  upon  an  inch  square  of  the  fluid  surface  in  a 
vessel,  may  become  a  bursting  force  of  ten,  or  a  hundred,  or  a  ihouaand 
pounds,  according  lo  the  size  of  the  vessel,  or  may  be  used  as  a  mechanical 
power  to  overcome  a  force  much  more  intense  than  itself.  It -will  be 
explained  below  that  the  well-known  hydrostatic  press  is  merely  a  large 
plug  or  piston  as  here  described,  forced  up  against  the  substance  to  be 
pressed  by  the  action  of  a  smaller  piston  in  another  barrel. 

If  in  the  above  figure  the  tube  a  were  such  as  to  contain  just  one  pound 
of  water,  on  the  plug  c  being  withdrawn  from  it,  and  water  being  poured 
in  to  fill  it,  the  same  pressure  or  condensation  would  lake  place  in  the 
box  B  as  when  the  plug  was  pressed  with  the  force  of  one  pound;  and  of 
course  exactly  the  same  etfecta  would  follow  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel 
and  on  the  other  pistons:  and  if  in  the  oilier  lubes  also,  water  were  sub- 
stituted for  the  pistons,  it  is  evident  that,  lo  effect  a  balance  in  all,  it  would 
require  to  stand  as  high  in  every  one  as  in  the  lube  a  c,  producing  the 
same  level  in  all,  whatever  their  size. 

The  fact,  that  the  weight  of  one  pound  of  water,  or  any  other  force  of 
one  pound  similarly  applied,  may  be  made,  through  the  medium  of  ex- 
tended fluid  surface,  to  produce  a  pressure  of  hundreds  or  of  thousands  of 
pounds,  has  been  called  the  "  hydrostatic  paradox,"  yet  there  is  nothing 
in  reality  more  paradoxical  in  it  than  that  one  pound  at  the  long  end  of 
the  lever  should  balance  ten  pounds  at  the  short  end:  indeed  it  is  but 
another  means,  like  the  contrivances  usually  called  mechanical  powers, 
and  described  in  the  last  chapter,  of  balancing  diflerent  intensities  of  force, 
by  applying  them  to  parts  of  an  apparatus  moving  with  diflerent  velociliQi. 
Here  the  tube  a  being  ten  times  smaller  than  the  lube  e,  the  piston  in  s 
must  descend  ten  incnes  to  raise  the  greater  piston  in  t  one  inch. 
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This  law  of  fluid  pressure  is  rendered  very  striking  in  the  experiment 
^  of  bursting  a  strong  cask  by  the  weight  or  action  of  a  few 

T  ^  ounces  of  water.  Suppose  a  cask  a  already  filled  with  water* 
1  i  and  that  a  long  small  tube  h  e  is  screwed  tightly  into  its  top, 
which  tube  will  contain  only  a  few  ounces  of  water;  by  pour- 
ing ^ese  few  ounces  into  the  tube,  the  cask  will  be  burst. 
In  ezplsyiation,  it  is  necessary  to  say  more  than  that  if  the 
tube  have  an  area  of  a  fortieth  of  an  inch,  and  contain,  when 
filled,  half  a  pound  of  water,  that  water  would  produce  a 
pressure  of  half  a  pound  upon  every  fortieth  of  an  inch  all 
over  the  interior  of  the  cask,  or  nearly  2,000  lbs.  on  the 
square  foot, — a  pressure  greater  than  a  common  cask  can 
bear. 

k  similar  efiect  is  seen  in  what  is  called  the  hydrostatic 
bellows.  This  consists  of  a  long  small  tube  a  6,  into  which 
water  is  poured  to  enter  the  body  of  the  apparatus  at  c, 
which  resembles  the  common  bellows,  in  having  wooden 
boards  above  and  below,  and  strong  leather  connecting 
them.    It  the  tube  a  b  holds  an  ounce  of  water,  and  has  itself  only  one 

thousandth  of  the  area  of  the  top  of  the  bellows,  an 
ounce  of  water  in  it  will  balance  weights  of  a  thousand 
ounces  placed  on  the  top  of  the  bellows  at  d.  If 
mercury  were  substituted  in  this  machine  for  water, 
the  effect  would  be  fourteen  times  greater,  because 
mercury  is  fourteen  times  heavier  in  the  same  bulk. 
And  if  a  man  stand  on  a  large  bellows  of  the  kind,  he 
may  raise  himself  by  blowing  into  the  tube  with  his 
mouth. 

The  annexed  cut  will  give  an  idea  of  Mr.  Bramah's 
singularly  powerful  and  useful  hydrostatic  or  hydraU' 
lie  press;  which,  if  compared  with  the  bellows,  ex- 
hibits merely  a  strong  forcing  pump  instead  of  the 
lofty  tube,  and  a  barrel  with  its  piston  instead  of  the 
leather  and  boards.  The  letter  e  points  out  the  piston 
of  the  forcing  pump  worked  by  the  handle  d^  and  driving  water  along  the 

horizontal  tube  into  the  space /*  under  the  large 
solid  piston  c,  which  last,  with  its  spreading 
top  is  urged  against  the  object  to  be  com- 
pressed. If  the  small  pump  have  only  one- 
^  thousandth  of  the  area  of  the  large  barrel,  and 
if  a  man,  by  means  of  its  lever-handle  (/,  press 
its  piston  down  with  a  force  of  five  hundred 
pounds,  the  piston  of  the  great  barrel  will  rise  with  a  force  of  one  thousand 
times  five  hundred  pounds,  or  more  than  two  hundre([  tons.  Scarcely 
ally  resistance  can  withstand  the  power  of  such  a  press;  with  it  the  hand 
of  an  infant  can  break  a  strong  iron  bar;  and  it  is  used  to  condense  sub- 
stances, as  cotton  or  hay  for  sea  voyages,  to  raise  great  weights,  to  uproot 
trees*  to  tear  things  asunder,  &c. 

TV  Dilator  is  a  surgical  instrument  of  extensive  applicability,  of  which 
the  aetioii  depends  on  the  principle  of  the  communic^ion  of  fluid  pressure. 
It  was  propoaed  by  the  author  some  years  ago,  and  was  brought  to  great 
piaetieal  perfeeliiiii  by  hia  brother,  Dr.  James  Amott  (now  snperintendenl 
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mirgeon  in  the  service  of  the  Hon.  Easl-India  Companji)  in  whose  piibli- 
cation  it  is  minotely  treated  of.  Many  professional  men  in  tfiis  coontiy 
doubted  4>f  its  power,  from  not  being  aware  of  the  natare  of  fluid  action; 
bnt  it  is  in  reality  a  kind  of  hydraulic  press,  allowing  the  operator  to  act 
with  the  most  gentle  or  most  energetic  force.  Farther  remans  are  made 
upon  it  in  the  medical  section  which  folioyes  this  chaptor. 


**  In  any  fluids  the  particles  that  are  helow^  hear  the  weight  of  those 
that  are  above^  and  there  is  therefore  a  pressure  among  them 
increasing  in  exact  proportion  to  the  perpendicular  depths  and  not 
influenced  by  the  size,  or  shape,  or  position  of  the  cctntaining  vessel*^ 

The  atoms  of  matter  having  gravity,  it  is  evident  that  the  upper  lajrer 
of  any  mass  of  fluid  must  be  supported  by  the  second,  and  this  with  its 
load  by  the  third,  and  the  third  with  its  double  load  by  the  fourth,  and  so 
on.  This  truth  is  experimentally  proved  by  putting  difierent  heights  of 
liquid  into  an  upright  tube,  of  which  the  bottom  is  closed  by  a  flap  having 
a  spring  or  lever  to  support  it,  and  to  indicate  the  force  acting  on  it.  And 
what  is  true  of  the  entire  column  of  water  in  the  tube,  may  be  considered 
true  of  any  single  line  of  atoms;  just  as  it  would  be  true  of  a  line  of  bricks 
piled  one  above  another. 

A  tube  of  which  the  area  is  an  inch  square,  holds,  in  two  feet  of  its 
length,  nearly  a  pound  of  water;  hence,  the  general  tiuth,  well  worth  recol- 
lectingi  that  the  pressure  of  water  at  any  depth,  whether  on  the  side  of  a 
vessel  or  on  its  bottom,  or  on  any  body  immersed,  is  nearly  one  pound  on 
the  square  inch  for  every  two  feet  of  depth. 

The  striking  effects  from  the  increase  of  pressure  in  a  fluid,  at  great 
depths,  are  of  course  most  commonly  exhibited  at  sea.  The  following 
instances  will  illustrate  them. 

If  a  strong  square  glass  bottle,  empty,  and  firmly  corked,  be  sunk  in 
water,  its  sides  are  generally  crushed  inwards  by  the  pressure  before  it 
reaches  a  depth  of  ten  fathoms. 

A  chamber  of  air  similarly  let  down  with  a  man  in  it,  would  soon  allow 
him  to  be  drowned  by  the  water  bursting  in  upon  him; — as  really  hap- 
pened to  an  ignorant  projector. 

When  a  ship  founders  in  shallow  water,  the  wreck  on  breaking  to  pieces 
generally  comes  to  the  surface,  and  is  cast  upon  the  beach;  but  when  the 
accident  happens  in  deep  water,  the  great  pressure  at  the  bottom  forces 
water  into  the  pores  of  the  wood,  and  makes  it  so  heavy  that  no  part  can 
ever  rise  again  to  reveal  her  fate. 

A  bubble  of  air  or  of  steam,  set  at  liberty  far  below  the  surface  of  water, 
is  small  at  first,  and  gradually  enlarges  as  it  rises. 

A  man  who  dives  deep,  suffers  much  from  the  compression  of  his  chest, 
as  the  elastic  air  Within  yields  under  the  strong  pressure.  This  limits  the 
depth  to  which  divers  can  safely  go. 

It  is  not  known  whether  there  is  a  limit  to  the  pressure  which  fishes 
can  bear  with  impunity,  but  they  are  chiefly  found  living  in  the  shallower 
waters  on  coasts,  or  on  banks  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  such  as  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland,  the  Dogger-bank,  and  other  fishing  stations  out  at  sea. 
In  rounding  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
land*  ships  pass  over  the  bank  of  LaguUas,  where  a  hook  let  down  with 
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alii  of  Tcd  rag  or  almost  any  thing  as  a  bait,  immediately  secures  its 

etdfish. 

Bj  sending  a  vessel,  prepared  for  the  purpose,  down  into  the  deep  sea, 
we  can  readily  prove  the  compressibility  of  water.  Suppose  the  vessel 
to  be  made  with  only  one  entrance,  and  that  a  small  round  opening,  into 
which,  instead  of  ..a  cork,  a  sliding  rod  has  been  closely  fitted.  If  then, 
when  filled  with  water,  and  having  the  rod  inserted  into  the  opening,  it 
be  allowed  to  sink  in  the  sea,  the  pressure  around  will  push  the  rod 
inwards,  in  a  degree  proportioned  to  the  yielding  or  compression  of  the 
water  within:  and  if  there  be  on  the  rod  a  stiff-sliding  ring,  or  other  con- 
trivance to  indicate  on  the  return  of  the  vessel  how  far  the  rod  had  been 
driven  inwards,  the  apparatus  will  show  the  degree  of  compression  at  the 
greatest  depth  to  which  it  has  descended.  Water  a  thousand  fathoms 
below  the  surface  is  less  bulky  by  about  one-twentieth  part  than  when  at 
the  surface. 

The  following  are  proofs  of  the  pressure  of  weight  in  an  open  fluid,  ope- 
rating in  all  directions,  as  any  pressure  does  in  the  case  of  a  confined 
fluid. 

A  bottle-cork  carried  far  under  water,  is  not  flattened  as  if  it  were  pressed 
unequally,  but  is  reduced  in  all  its  dimensions,  so  as  to  appear  a  phial- 
coris  of  the  usual  form. 

If  a  corked  empty  bottle  be  sent  down  into  the  sea,  the  cork  is  gene- 
rally forced  inwards  at  a  given  depth,  and  equally  so  in  whatever  direction 
the  mouth  of  the  bottle  may  happen  to  point. 

If  a  vessel  containing  water  have  an  opening  in  the  side,  covered  by  a 
valve  or  flap  so  contrived  as  to  tell  the  force  required  to  keep  it  shut,  we  find 
that  the  water  tends  to  escape  just  as  powerfully  through  such  an  opening 
as  it  would  through  one  in  the  bottom,  with  the  same  elevation  of  water 
over  its  centre.  And  diflerent  equal  openings  in  the  side  of  a  vessel 
require  to  be  closed  with  forces  exactly  proportioned  to  the  heigbts  of  liquid 
above  their  centres. 

In  an  open  square-sided  vessel  full  of  water,  the  whole  pressure  on  any 
upright  side  is  just  half  the  pressure  on  an  equal  extent  of  horizontal 
bottom;  for  the  centre  of  the  side  being  just  half  as  deep  as  the  bottom, 
the  pressure  on  any  point  there  is  only  half  as  great  as  on  a  point  at  the 
bottom,  and  on  points  above  the  level  of  the  centre  is  just  as  much  less 
than  half,  as,  at  corresponding  distances  below,  it  is  nK)re  than  half,  and 
so  it  amounts  to  an  exact  half  in  the  whole.  Considering  that  the  pres- 
sure on  every  point  below  the  central  level  is  greater  than  on  every  point 
above  it,  we  see  the  reason  why,  to  support  a  slu/ce  or  flood-gate  by  a 
single  stay  on  the  outside,  the  point  at  which  the  pressure  has  to  be  made 
if  bolow  the  central  level.  Calculation  discovers  mat  this  point,  called  the 
centre  of  pressure,  is  at  one-third  from  the  bottom.  The  knowledge  of 
soeh  facts  furnishes  rules  for  the  construction  of  large  vessels  for  liquids, 
canal  embankments,  ^, 

The  pressure  on  a  given  extent  of  the  side  of  a  narrow  vessel  is  just  as 
neat  as  on  the  same  extent  of  the  side  of  a  wide  vessel,  having  the  same 
depth  of  fluid:  because,  as  now  explained,  it  depends  entirely  on  the  extent 
of  tinrfaoe  acted  upon  and  the  depth  of  liquid. 

Hence  a  flood-gate  or  sluice  which  shuts  out  the  ocean,  as  in  docke 
18 
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opening  to  the  sea,  bean  no  more  pressure  than  if  it  stood  only  against  an 
eqaal  depth  of  lake  or  river;  or  than  if  it  were  one  of  two  such  flood-gates 
become  the  sides  of  a  very  narrow  vessel,  made  to'  contain  only  a  few 
hotheads  of  water. 

Hence  again,  the  fear  is  unfounded  which  has  been  expressed,  with  refe- 
rence to  the  formation  bf  a  canal  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean,— that  because  the  former,  owing  to  the  effeet-of^Basterly  winds  at 
its  mouth,  &c.,  is  twenty  feet  higher  than  the  latter,  n  might  burst  through 
the  flood-gates,  and  carry  devastation  along  its  course. 

A  deep  crevice  in  a  rock,  when  filled  by  a  shower,  is  often  the  cause  of 
the  rock  being  torn  asunder,  and  of  part  being  precipitated. 

Extensive  walls  or  faces  of  masonry,  intended  to  confine  banks  of  sand 
or  earth,  if  no  openings  were  left  for  water  to  escape  from  behind  them, 
would  be  burst  after  rain,  unless  they  had  the  strength  of  flood-gates  of 
the  same  size.  Ignorance  of  this  danger  has  led  to  some  extraordinary 
catastrophes. 

Other  examples  of  the  pressure  in  fluids  being  in  all  directions,  and 
proportioned  to  the  depth,  are; — the  swelling  and  bursting  of  leaden  pipes 
when  filled  from  a  very  elevated  source: — the  tearing  up  of  the  coverings 
of  subterranean  drains  or  water-courses,  when  during  a  flood  any  accident 
choaks  them  near  their  lower  openings; — the  violence  with  which  water 
escapes  by  an  opening  near  the  bottom  of  any  deep  vessel,  or  enters  by 
an  opening  or  leak  near  the  keel  of  a  deep-floating  ship: — the  great 
strength  required  in  the  lower  hoops  and  securities  of  those  enormous 
vessels  of  porter-brewers,  called  vats,  some  of  which  contain  many  thousand 
barrels  of  liquid. 

In  speaking  of  the  pressure  of  a  fluid  in  all  directions,  some  persons 
have  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  there  is  an  upward,  as  well  as  a 
downward  and  a  lateral  pressure.  But,  if  in  a  fluid  mass,  the  particles 
below  lud  not  a  tendency  upwards  equal  to  the  weight  or  downward 
pressure  of  the  fluid  over  them,  they  could  not  support  that  fluid,  which 
entirely  re&ts  upon  them.  Their  tendency  upwards  is  owing  to  the  pressure 
around  thera  from  which  they  are  trying  to  escape.  Accordingly,  if  a 
long  tube,  open  at  both  ends,  and  with  a  sliding  plug  or  piston  in  it  near 
one  end,  be  partially  plunged  into  water  by  the  plugged  end,  the  water  is 
found  to  press  the  plug  upwards  with  force  proportioned  to  the  depth  to 
which  it  is  carried,  and  exactly  equal  to  the  force  with  which  water  presses 
upon  an  equal  extent  of  the  bottom  or  side  of  any  other  vessel  haying  in 
it  the  same  depth;  or,  with  which,  in  the  same  vessel,  it  would  press  other 
plugs  in  other  branches  of  the  tube  projecting  in  various  directions.  On 
removing  such  a  phg  altogether,  the  upward  pressure  is  visibly  proved 
and  measured  by  the  column  of  water  pushed  into  the  tube  from  below, 
and  supported  there  to  the  level  of  the  water  around. 

The  pressure  in  a  mass  of  fluid,  is  proportioned  to  the  perpendicular  depth, 
and  is  not  at  all  influenced  by  the  size,  shape,  or  position  of  the  containing 
vessel. 

A  body  immersed  in  the  vrater  of  a  lake,  one  foot  under  the  surface,  is 
just  as  much  pressed  upon,  as  if  it  were  one  foot  under  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  and  no  more  than  if  it  were  one  foot  under  the  surface  of  a  small 
cistern. 
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Soppose  Teasels  differing  from  each  other  in  form  and  capacity,  as 
-7       nn       n       sketched  here  at  a,  b,  and  c,  but  all  having  flat 
I  n       bottoms,  of  exactly  the  same  area;  if  fluid  be 

/  /  I       poured  into  all  to  the  same  level  or  perpendicular 

/  I    I      height,  as  represented  here  by  the  dotted  lines, 

*  I     I L  1      although  the  quantity  be  very  diflerent  in  each, 

the  pressure  on  the  bottom  will  be  the  same  in 
all.     This  truth  is  easily  proved  experimentally. 


by  having  the  bottoms  moveable,  and  held  to  their  places  by  weights  or 
springs  capable  of  measuring  the  pressure:  or  by  letting  the  three  vessels 
aU  communicate  with  the  same  vessel  of  water  below  them,  and  then 
observing  that  the  water  in  all  has  still  the  same  level. — These  results  are 
other  exempliflcations  of  the  truths,  ^^ pressure  equal  in  all  directions ^^^ 
**  pressure  as  depth^^^  and  '•^pressure  as  the  extent  of  surface,''^  For  as  a 
colamn  of  the  fluid,  resting  on  the  middle  of  each  bottom,  just  presses 
with  its  whole  weight,  and  therefore  according  to  its  altitude,  this  column 
could  not  remain  at  rest  if  there  were  any  greater  or  less  pressure  than  its 
own  near  it;  then  as  the  fluid  really  is  at  rest  in  all  the  cases,  and  in  all  a 
central  column  is  of  the  same  height,  the  pressure  must  be  equal  on  all 
thcL  bottoms.  The  case  of  the  largest  vessel  a  is  in  a  degree  illustrated  by 
supposing  the  water  in  it  to  be  suddenly  converted  into  smooth  upright 
smaJl  columns  or  rods  of  ice  or  glass;  then,  evidently,  only  those  pieces 
which  rested  on  the  bottom,  could  press  on  it  while  the  others  would  be 
supported  by  the  oblique  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  by  the  lateral  resistance 
of  the  pieces  around  them. 


4< 


lAvel  surface  ofafluidJ'^     (Read  the  Analysis.) 


That  the  surface  of  a  fluid  must  be  level,  follows  from  the  facts  of  all 
the  particles  being  equally  attracted  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and 
being  perfectly  moveable  among  themselves.  The  particles  forming  the 
surface  may  be  regarded  as  the  tops  of  so  many  columns  of  particles, 
supported  at  any  given  level  below,  by  a  uniform  resistance  or  pressure; 
— for  no  particle  of  an  inferior  level  can  be  at  rest  unless  equally  urged  in 
all  directions,  and  therefore  all  the  particles  at  such  a  level,  and  which,  by 
equally  urging  one  another,  keep  themselves  at  rest,  must  nil  be  bearing 
the  weight  of  equal  columns:  thus  a  higher  column  must  sink  and  a  lower 
one  must  rise,  until  just  balanced  by  those  around;  that  is,  until  all  become 
alike.  Besides,  just  as  a  ball  rolls  down  a  slope  or  incljned  plane,  so  do 
the  particles  of  a  fluid  slide  or  move  from  any  higher  situation  among 
themselves,  to  any  lower  unoccupied  situation  near  them.  The  account 
now  given  explains  why  an  accidental  elevation  or  depression  of  a  fluid 
surface,  usually  called  a  wave,  continues  to  rise  and  fall,  or  to  oscillate,  for 
some  time  with  gradually  diminishing  force; — for  when  the  mass  is  raised 
above  the  general  level,  it  is  not  quite  supported,  and  therefore  soon  sinks, 
but  in  sinking,  like  a  falling  pendulum,  it  acquires  momentum  which 
carries  it  below  the  general  level,  until  opposed  and  arrested  by  a  resistance 
greater  than  its  weight,  it  then  rises  again,  but  by  acquiring  new  momentum 
u  its  rise,  it  has  to  fall  again,  again  to  rise,  and  this  alternation  continues, 
until  the  lateral  sliding  of  the  particles,  and  the  friction  among  them, 
gndaally  destroy  it. 

A  perfectly  level  surface  on  earth,  really  means  one  in  which  every 
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particle  is  equirdistant  from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  it  is  therefore  truly 
a  spherical  surface;  but  so  large  is  the  sphere,  that  if  a  slice  of  it  of  two 
miles  in  diameter  were  cut  off,  and  laid  on  a  perfeet  plane,  the  centre  of 
the  slice  would  only  be  four  inches  higher  than  the  edges.  Any  small 
portion  of  it,  therefore,  for  all  common  purposes,  may  be  accounted  a 
perfect  plane. 

So  truely  smooth  does  a  fluid  surface  become,  that  it  forms  a  perfect 
mirror;  that  is,  it  reflects  or  throws  back  the  rays  of  light,  which  fall  upon 
it  so  exactly  in  the  order  which  they  had  on  leaving  the  object,  that  an 
eye  which  receives  them,  may  fancy  the  object  to  be  placed  in  the  direction 
of  the  mirror. — It  was  over  the  glassy  surface  of  the  fountain  or  the  lake, 
that  the  shepherdesses  of  the  young  world  bent  themselves,  to  learn  the 
charms  which  nature  had  bestowed  on  them.  And  a  child  contemplates 
with  wonder  and  delight,  through  the  window  of  a  still  pool  or  gliding 
stream,  another  sky  below  the  ground,  with  its  clouds,  and  sun  or  stars; 
and  another  landscape,  with  inverted  woods  and  mountains,  the  supposed 
dwelling  of  fairy  beings. 

In  the  cutting  of  canals,  the  making  of  railways,  and  in  many  other 

operations  of  engineering,  it  is  of  essential  impor- 

p:. ^ C    tance  to  determine  the  level  or  horizontal  direction 

^  — ^    at  any  place;  and  this  is  usually  done  by  a  tube  or 

glass  a  e,  filled  with  spirit  except  one  bubble  of  air  6,  and  called  a  spirit 
level.  When  this  tube  is  horizontal,  the  bubble  has  no  tendency  to  move 
to  either  end;  but  if  the  tube  inclines  ever  so  little,  the  bubble  rises  to  the 
end  which  is  highest;  or  to  speak  more  correcdy,  the  denser  spirit  falls 
down  to  the  lower  end,  and  forces  the  light  bubble  away  from  it.  Such  a 
tube  properly  fixed  in  a  frame,  with  a  telescope  attached  to  it,  or  simply 
with  sight-holes  to  look  through,  becomes  the  engineer's  guide  in  many 
of  his  most  important  operations. 

A  hoop  surrounding  the  earth  would  bend  away  from  a  perfectly  straight 
line  four  inches  in  a  mile.  In  cutting  a  level  canal,  therefore,  which  may 
be  considered  as  part  of  a  hoop,  there  must  be  every  where  a  falling  from 
the  straight  line,  called  by  geometers  a  tangent,  in  the  proportion  now 
described.  All  rivers  also  have  the  curvature  of  hoops  applied  to  the 
surface  of  the  earth. 

Canals  leading  from  sea-ports  to  the  interior  of  countries  have  generally 
to  ascend;  but  as  water  cannot  become  stagnant  in  any  channel  which  is 
not  level,  the  canal  is  divided,  by  gates  or  sluices,  into  portions  at  difl^erent 
levels,  like  steps  of  a  stair,  the  rising  at  the  joinings  being  generally  from 
six  to  twelve  feet.  The  boats  are  raised  or  lowered  from  one  level  to 
another  by  the  contrivance  called  a  lock,  which  is  merely  a  portion  of  the 
canal,  of  sufficient  capacity  for  the  boat  to  lie  in,  furnished  with  high  walls, 
and  with  Hood-gates  at  both  ends;  so  that  when  the  gates  below  are  shut, 
and  water  is  gradually  admitted  from  above,  it  becomes  part  of  the  high 
level,  ready  as  such  to  deliver  a  boat,  or  receive  one:  and  when  the  upper 
flood-gates  are  shut,  and  the  water  is  gradually  allowed  to  escape  from  the 
lock,  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  low  level,  and  a  boat  may  enter  it,  or  leave 
it  by  its  lower  gates. 

The  cutting  of  panals  is  one  of  the  great  items  in  the  mass  of  modern 
improvement,  which  both  mark  and  hasten  the  progress  of  civilization. 
Adverting  to  the  importance  of  easy  intercourse,  as  explained  in  a  former 
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leetion,  we  need  only  say  here,  that  a  horse  which  can  draw  only  one  ton 
oa  oor  best  roads,  can  draw  thirty  with  the  same  speed  in  a  canal-boat. 

And  what  a  glorions  triumph  to  science  and  art  it  is,  to  be  able  to  con- 
doet  Tessels  of  all  kinds,  even  those  originally  intended  for  the  ocean 
sittgB  alone,  through  the  quiet  valleys  of  an  interior  country!  In  Scotland, 
now,  along  the  Caledonian  canal,  a  noble  frigate  may  be  seen,  wandering 
as  it  were  among  the  inland  solitudes,  and  displaying  her  grace  and  ma- 
jesty to  the  astonished  gaze  of  the  mountain  shepherd;  and  when  she  has 
trarersed  the  kingdom,  and  visited  the  lonely  lakes,  whose  waters  until 
lately  had  borne  only  the  skifi*  of  the  hunter,  she  descends  again  by  the 
steps  of  her  liquid  stair,  and  safely  resumes  her  place  among  the  waves. 

It  was  lately  in  contemplation  to  lead  a  ship  canal  across  the  isthmus 
which  joins  North  and  South  America.  The  elevation  to  which  the  canal 
must  reach,  to  surmount  the  central  ridge,  is  considerable,  and  will  increase 
the  difficulty;  but  such  important  consequences  would  follow  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  object,  that,  with  the  continuance  of  general  peace,  and 
the  increase  of  political  wisdom,  it  will  probably  be  attained.  If  so,  the 
loaded  vessel,  rising  from  the  Atlantic,  would  soon  be  descried  among  the 
moantain  heights,  and,  a  few  hours  after,  would  be  safely  lodged  in  a  port 
of  the  opposite  sea;  having  performed,  by  a  near  cut,  a  voyage  which  at 
present  costs  months  of  delay  and  hazard,  in  a  tedious  navigation  round 
the  whole  southern  continent. — And  if  the  Red  Sea  and  Mediterranean 
were  joined  in  the  same  way,  as  has  also  been  proposed,  the  operation 
woald,  in  effect,  bring  India  nearer  to  Europe,  and  would  more  and  more 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  mutual  utility  and  brotherhood  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  Then,  indeed,  might  it  be  said  with  truth,  that  the  world 
is  a  vast  garden,  given  to  man  for  his  abode,  of  which  every  spot  has  its 
peculiar  sweets  and  treasures;  but,  because  the  cultivator  of  each  may 
exchange  a  share  of  his  produce  for  shares  in  return,  the  same  general 
result  follows  as  if  every  tield  or  farm  contained  within  itself  the  climates 
and  soils  and  capabilities  of  the  whole. 

In  a  canal,  the  least  deviation  from  the  true  level  would  immediately 
cause  any  water  admitted  into  it  to  flow  towards  the  lower  end.  This 
flux  to  a  lower  situation  is  what  is  going  on  in  the  myriads  of  streams, 
which  render  the  face  of  the  earth  a  scene  of  such  varied  beauty  and 
incessant  change.  ^^^ 

As  in  the  animal  body,  from  e««py  the  minutest  point,  a  little  vein, 
endowed  with  living  power,  takes  the  blood  which  has  just  brought  life 
and  nutriment  to  the  part,  and  delivers  it  into  a  larger  vein,  whence  it  passes 
into  a  larger  still,  until  at  last,  in  the  great  reservoir  of  the  heart,  it  meets 
the  blood  returned  from  every  part  of  the  body;  so  in  this  terraqueous 
globe,  where  the  magic  moving  power  is  simply  fluid  seeking  its  level, 
does  the  rain,  which  falls  to  sustain  vegetable  and  animal  life,  and  to 
renovate  nature,  glide  from  every  point  of  the  suifacc  into  a  lower  bed, 
and  from  thence  into  a  lower  still,  until  the  countless  streams,  so  formed, 
after  every  variety  of  course,  combine  to  form  the  swelling  rivers,  which 
return  the  accumulated  waters  into  the  common  reservoir  of  the  ocean. 
Iq  the  living  body,  the  arteries  carry  back  the  blood  with  renewed  vitality 
tt>  every  point  whence  the  veins  had  withdrawn  it,  and  so,  complete  the 
eifculation;  and  in  what  may  be  called  the  living  universe,  the  circulation 
is  completed  by  the  action  of  heat  and  of  the  atmosphere,  which,  from  the 
extended  face  of  the  ocean,  raise  a  constant  exhalation  of  watery  vapour  of 
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invisible  purity,  which  the  winds  then  carry  away  and  deposite  as  rain  or 
dew  on  every  spot  of  the  earth. 

A  very  slight  declivity  safiices  to  give  the  running  motion  to  water. 
Three  inches  per  mile,  in  a  smooth  straight  channel,  gives  a  velocity  of 
about  three  miles  per  hour.  The  Ganges,  which  gathers  the  waters  of  the 
Himalaya  mountains,  the  loftiest  in  the  world,  is,  at  eighteen  hundred 
miles  from  its  mouth,  only  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea — 
that  is,  above  twice  the  height  of  St.  Paul's  Church  in  London;  and  to 
fall  these  eight  hundred  feet,  in  its  long  course,  the  water  takes  nearly  a 
month.  The  greater  river  Magdalena,  in  South  America,  whose  channel, 
for  a  thousand  miles,  is  between  two  ridges  of  the  Andes,  falls  only  five 
hundred  feet  in  all  that  distance.  Above  the  commencement  of  the  thousand 
miles,  it  is  seen  desx^ending  in  rapids  and  cataracts  from  tlie  mountains. 
The  gigantic  Rio  de  la  Plata  has  so  gentle  a  descent  to  the  ocean,  that  in 
Paraguay,  fifteen  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth,  large  ships  arrive  which 
have  sailed  against  the  current  all  the  way,  by  the  force  of  the  wind  alone: 
that  is  to  say,  which  on  the  beautifully  inclined  plane  of  the  stream,  have 
been  gradually  lifted  by  the  soft  wind,  and  even  against  the  current,  to  an 
elevation  greater  than  that  of  our  loftiest  spires. 

A  small  lake  or  extensive  mill-pond,  with  uneven  bottom,  if  suddenly 
emptied  by  a  sluice  or  opening  at  its  lowest  part,  would  exhibit  a  number 
of  pits  or  pools  of  various  size  and  shape  left  among  the  inequalities.  But 
supposing  rain  to  fall,  and  frequently  to  recur,  the  water  seeking  its  level 
would  soon  effect  a  very  remarkable  change.  In  consequence  of  each 
pool  discharging  over  its  lowest  part,  that  is,  sending  out  a  streamlet  either 
into  another  lower  pool,  or  into  a  channel  leading  directly  to  the  sluice  or 
opening,  there  would  be  a  constant  wearing  down  of  the  part  or  side  of 
the  pool  over  which  the  water  was  running,  that  is  to  say,  a  deepening 
of  a  breach  or  channel  there,  and  the  surface  of  water  in  the  pool  would 
be  consequently  becoming  lower,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  bottom 
would  be  rising,  owing  to  the  deposite  of  sand  or  mud  washed  down  by  the 
rain  from  the  elevations  around;  and  these  two  operations  continuing,  the 
pool  would  at  last  altogether  disappear.  And  by  this  change  going  on  in 
every  pool  through  the  whole  of  the  emptied  mill-pond,  the  general  bottom 
would  at  last  exhibit  only  a  varied  or  undulated  surface  of  dry  land,  with 
abeauiiful  arrangement  of  ramifying  water  channels,  all  sloping  with  a 
precision  unattainable  by  art,  to  the  general  mouth  or  estuary. — The 
reason  that,  in  the  supposed  case,  and  in  every  other,  a  water-course  soon 
becomes  so  singularly  uniform,  both  as  to  dimension  and  descent,  is,  that 
any  pits  or  hollows  in  it  are  filled  up  by  the  sand  and  mud  carried  along 
in  the  stream,  and  deposited  where  the  current  is  slack;  while  any  eleva- 
tions are  worn  away  by  the  action  of  the  more  rapid  current  which  accom- 
panies shallowness. 

The  above  paragraph  describes  in  miniature,  what  has  been  going  on 
over  the  general  face  of  our  earth,  ever  since  that  convulsion  of  nature 
which  produced  its  present  form.  In  many  places  the  phenomenon  is 
already  complete;  in  others  it  is  only  in  progress.  The  whole  of  what  is 
now  dry  land,  has  at  some  period  been  under  water,  and  mucli  of  it  has 
evidently  been  a  gradual  deposition  from  water.  By  some  extraordinary 
convulsion,  therefore,  our  present  continents  and  islands  must  have  been 
thrown  up  from  the  bottom  of  an  ocean,  or  an  ocean  must  have  subsided 
away  from  them;  and  in  either  case  the  land  must  have  emerged  as 
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chaqaered  and  unsightly,  as  the  bottom  of  the  emptied  lake  above  sup- 
posed. And  it  is  the  gradual  operation  of  water  seeking  Us  levels  which 
am  at  last  converted  the  earth  into  the  paradise  which  we  now  behold. 

The  marks  of  the  former  state  of  the  world,  and  of  the  progressive 
efaange,  are  every  where  most  strikingly  evident  to  the  enlightened  eye  of 
philosophy.  The  present  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  for  instance,  is  the  bottom 
of  one  of  the  great  lakes  formerly  existing  over  Europe.  It  is  a  basin  or 
amphi-theatre,  formed  by  a  wall  of  mountains,  and  the  only  gate  or 
opening  to  it,  is  that  remarkable  one  by  which  the  water  now  escapes 
ffom  it,  and  which  evidently  has  been  gradually  cut  or  formed  by  the 
action  of  the  running  stream.  As  the  bottom  became  uncovered  owing  to 
the  sinking  of  the  water,  and  the  formation  of  a  regular  sloping, channel 
firom  every  part,  the  former  lake  was  converted  into  a  fine  and  fertile 
coontry,  a  fit  habitation  for  man;  and  the  continued  drain  from  it  of  the 
rains  which  fall  over  its  surface,  and  either  pass  rapidly  away,  or  sink  into 
the  earth,  and  ooze  again  more  gradually  in  the  form  of  springs,  is  the 
beantiful  river  which  we  now  call  the  Elbe. 

In  Switzerland,  many  of  the  vallies  which  were  formerly  lakes,  have  the 
opening  for  the  exit  of  water  so  narrow,  th^it,  as  happened  in  one  of  them 
a  few  years  ago,  a  mass  of  snow  or  ice  falling  into  it,  converts  the  valley 
once  more  into  a  lake.  On  the  occasion  alluded  to,  the  accumulation  of 
water  within  was  very  rapid;  and  although,  from  the  danger  foreseen  to 
the  country  below,  if  the  impediment  should  suddenly  give  way,  every 
means  was  tried  to  remove  the  water  gradually,  the  attempt  had  not 
snceeeded  when  the  frightful  burst  took  place,  and  involved  the  inferior 
country  in  common  ruin. 

The  magnificent  Danube  is  the  drain  of  a  chain  of  basins  or  lakes,  which 
must,  at  onetime,  have  discharged  or  run  over  one  into  another;  but  owing 
to  the  continued  stream  cutting  a  passage  at  last  low  enough  to  empty  them 
all,  they  are  now  regions  of  fertility,  occupied  by  civilized  man,  instead 
of  the  fishes  which  held  them  formerly.  This  operation  is  still  going  on 
in  all  the  lakes  of  the  earth.  The  lake  of  Geneva,  for  instance,  although 
confined  by  hard  rock,  is  lowering  its  outlet,  and  the  surface  has  conse- 
quently fallen  within  the  period  of  accurate  observation  and  records;  and 
as,  at  the  same  time,  the  wearings  of  the  neighbouring  mountains,  brought 
down  by  the  winter  torrents,  are  filling  up  its  bed,  if  the  town  of  Geneva 
last  long  enough,  its  inhabitants  may  have  to  speak  of  the  river  in  the 
neighbouring  valley,  instead  of  the  picturesque  lake  which  now  fills  it. 
Already  several  towns  and  villages,  which  were  close  upon  the  lake  a 
century  ago,  have  fields  and  gardens  spreading  between  them  and  the 
shore. 

Illustrating  this  subject,  it  is  very  interesting  to  observe  the  contrast 
between  the  pure  blue  water  of  the  Rhone  issuing  from  the  lake  of  Geneva, 
and  the  turbid  streams  which  join  its  course  a  little  farther  down.  The 
torrents  which  fall  into  the  lake  all  around,  are  equally  charged  with  the 
dAris  or  wearings  of  the  mountains;  but,  having  deposited  all  their  load 
in  the  still  bosom  of  the  lake,  the  pure  water  alone  escapes  to  form  the  river. 
The  streams,  however,  coming  to  the  Rhone  directly  from  the  Alps,  and 
bringing  with  them  their  charge,  of  broken-down  earth,  even  ader  they 
have  joined  it,  are  long  distinguishable  by  their  muddy  waters.  It  is  the 
orad  deposited  as  here  described,  which  is  gradually  filling  up  all  lakes, 
and  which  has  formed  the  vast  regions  of  flat  country  seen  about  the  mouths 
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of  great  rivers.     The  greater  part  of  Holland  is  deposition  of  this  kind, 
the  whole  of  lower  Egypt,  a  great  part  of  Bengal,  dec.  &c. 

There  are  some  lakes  on  the  face  of  the  earth  which  have  no  outlet 
towards  the  sea, — all  the  water  which  falls  into  them,  being  again  carried 
off  by  evaporation  alone— and  sach  lakes  are  never  of  fresh  water,  because 
every  substance,  which,  from  the  beginning  of  time,  rain  could  dissolve  in 
the  regions  around  them,  has  necessarily  been  carried  towards  them  by 
their  feeding  streams,  and  there  has  remained.  The  great  majority  of 
lakes,  however,  being  basins  with  the  water  constantly  running  over  at 
one  part  towards  the  sea,  although  all  originally  salt,  have  in  the  course  of 
time  become  fresh,  because  their  ^ly  supply,  being  directly  from  the 
clouds,  or  from  rivers  and  springs  X  by  the  clouds,  is  fresh,  while  what 
runs  away  from  them  must  alwaysw  carrying  with  it  a  proportion,  of  any 
substance  that  remains  dissolved  in  them.  We  thus  see  how  the  face  of 
the  earth  has  been  gradually  washed  to  a  st^  of  purity  and  freshness  fitting 
it  for  the  uses  of  man,  and  why  the  great  ocean  necessarily  contains  in 
solution  all  the  substances  which  originally  existed  near  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  soluble  in  water: — viz.  all  the  saline  substances. «»  The  city  of 
Mexico  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  vast  and  beautiful  plain,  7,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  surrounded  by  sublime  ridges  of  mountains,  many 
of  them  snow-capped.  One  side  of  the  plain  is  a  little  lower  than  the 
other,  and  forms  the  bed  of  a  lake,  which  is  salt  for  the  reasons  stated 
above;-^but  the  lake  will  not  long  be  salt,  for  it  now  has  an  outlet.  About 
150  years  ago,  owing  to  unusual  rains,  an  extraordinary  increase  of  the 
water  took  place,  and  covered  the  pavements  of  the  city.  An  artificial 
drain  was  then  cut  from  the  plain,  at  the  distance  of  about  sixty  miles  from 
the  city,  to  the  lower  external  country.  This  soon  freed  the  city  from  the 
water,  and  since  then,  becoming  every  year  deeper  by  the  wearing  effects 
of  the  uninterrupted  stream,  it  is  still  lowering  the  surface  of  the  lake,  is 
daily  rendering  the  water  less  salt,  and  is  converting  the  vast  salt  marshes, 
which  formerly  surrounded  the  city,  into  fresh  and  fertile  fields. 

The  vast  continent  of  Australasia^  or  New  Holland  (as  large  as  Europe,) 
is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  formed  at  a  different  time  from  what  is 
called  the  old  world,  so  different  and  peculiar  are  many  of  its  animal  and 
vegetable  productions;  and  the  idea  of  a  later  formation  receives  countenance 
from  the  existence  of  immense  tracts  of  marshy  or  imperfectly  drained 
land  discovered  in  the  interior,  into  which  rivers  flow,  but  seem  not  yet  to 
have  worn  down  a  sufficient  outlet  or  discharging  channel  towards  the 
ocean. 

Where  the  soil  or  bed  of  a  country  through  which  a  water-track  passes 
is  not  of  a  soft  consistence,  so  as  to  allow  readily  the  wearing  down  of 
higher  parts,  and  the  filling  up  of  hollows  by  deposited  sand,  lakes,  rapids  and 
great  irregtilarilies  of  current  remain.  We  have,  for  instance,  the  line  of 
lakes  in  North  America,  the  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  stupendous 
falls  of  Niagara,  where  at  one  leap  the  river  gains  a  level  lower  by  a 
hundred  and  sixty  feet.  A  softer  barrier  than  the  rock  over  which  the 
river  polirs,  would  soon  be  cut  through,  and  the  line  of  lakes  would  be 
emptied. 

The  contemplation  of  the  fact,  that  water  in  seeking  its  level  is  constantly 
wearing  where  it  rubs,  and  carrying  the  abraded  portions  down  to  lower 
levels,  and  ultimately  to  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  brings  irresistibly  the  awful 
idea,  that  this  earthly  abode  of  ours,  owing  to  natural  causes  already  in 
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opentioiiy  can  have  bnt  a  limited  existence  in  its  present  state.  No  shower 
fi^  that  does  not  send  portions  of  mountains  and  plain  into  the  depths  of 
•  As  ocean«  and  thus  cause  a  corresponding  encroachment  on  the  shores  by 
llie  rifling  water;  and  with  revolving  ages,  unless,  new  convulsions  of 
■alore  disturb  the  progress,  or  art  succeed,  as  in  Holland  and  elsewhere, 
in  tfauUing  out  the  ocean  from  extensive  low  tracks  by  means  of  sea  dykes 
or  embankments,  the  dry  land  must  at  last  disappear,  and  another  gradual 
drioge  embrace  the  globe. 

There  ia,  perhaps,  nothing  which  illustrates  in  a  more  striking  manner 
the  exact  resemblances  among  nature's  phenomena,  or  their  accordance 
with  the  few  general  expressions  or  laws  which  describe  them  all,  than  the 
perfect  level  of  the  ocean  as  a  liquid  surface.  The  sea  never  rises  or 
Mis  in  any  place,  even  one  inch,  but  in  obedience  to  fixed  laws,  and 
therefore  its  changes  may  generally  be  foreseen  and  allowed  for.  For 
instance,  the  eastern  trade-winds  and  other  causes  force  the  water  of  the 
Indian  ocean  towards  the  African  coast,  so  as  to  keep  the  Red  Sea  about 
twenty  feet  above  the  general  ocean  level;  and  the  Mediterranean  is  a  little 
below  that  lenl,  because  the  evaporation  from  it  is  greater  than  the  supply 
of  its  rivers,  causing  it  to  receive  an  additional  supply  by  the  Strait  of 
Gribraltan— bnt  in  all  such  cases,  the  effect  is  as  constant  as  the  disturbing 
cuwe,  and  therefore  can  be  calculated  upon  with  confidence. 

Were  it  not  for  this  perfect  exactness,  in  what  a  precarious  state  would 
the  inhabitants  exist  on  the  sea* shores,  and  on  the  banks  of  low  rivers! 
Few  of  the  inhabitants  of  London,  perhaps,  reflect,  when  standing  by  the 
aide  of  their  noble  river,  and  gazing  on  the  rapid  flood-tide  pouring  inland 
through  the  bridges,  that  although  sixty  miles  from  the  sea,  the  water 
there,  is,  at  the  moment,  lower  than  the  surface  of  the  sea,  which  may  at  the 
lime  be  heaving  moreover  in  lofty  waves,  covered  perhaps  with  wrecks 
and  the  drowning. 

The  hornble  destruction  that  would  follow  any  alteration  in  the  level 
of  the  ocean,  may  be  judged  of  by  the  eflfects  of  occasional  floods,  pro- 
duced by  rains  and  melting  snow  in  the  interior  of  countries,  or  by  these 
combined  with  winds  and  high  tides  on  the  coasts.  The  flood  at  St.  Peters- 
boigh,  in  1825,  was  dreadful,  in  which  strong  westerly  winds  had  retarded 
the  flow  of  the  Neva  so  much,  that  the  water  rose  forty  feet  (the  height  of 
an  ordinary  house)  above  its  usual  mark,  covered  all  the  low  parts  of  the 
town,  and  drowned  thousands  of  the  people. 

In  Holland,  which  is  a  low  flat,  formed  chiefly  by  the  mud  and  sand 
broaght  down  by  the  Rhine  and  neighbouring  rivers,  much  of  the  country 
is  really  below  the  level  of  the  common  spring-tides,  and  is  only  protected 
from  daily  inundations  by  artificial  dykes  or  ramparts,  made  strong  enough 
io  resist  the  ocean.  On  one  occasion  the  water  broke  into  such  an 
encloenre,  and  drowned  more  than  sixty  thousand  people.  What  awful 
uncertainty  then  would  hang  over  the  existence  of  the  Dutch,  if  the  level 
of  the  sea  were  subject  to  change:  for  while  we  know  that  its  waters, 
owing  to  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  'earth's  rotation,  are  seventeen  miles 
higher  at  the  e^.uator  than  at  the  poles,  if  the  level,  as  now  established, 
were  from  any  cause  to  be  suddenly  changed  but  ten  feet,  millions  of 
human  beings  would  be  the  victims. 

Where  jnundatioS  is  regularly  periodical,  as  in  the  Nile  and  many  other 
rivers,  the  hurtful  effects  can  be  guarded  against,  and  the  occurrence  may 
even  become  useful,  by  fertilizing  the  soil. 
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Tracti  of  land  in  contact  with  riren,  of  which  land,  the  snrface  lies  be- 
tween  the  levels  of  ebb  and  flood-tide,  if  Kurraunded  with  dykei,  may  be  kepi 
conatantly  covered  with  water,  by  opening  the  sluices  only  at  high  water; 
or  may  be  kept  constantly  drained,  by  opening  the  sluices  only  at  low 
water.  A  vast  extern  of  rice  fields,  near  the  mouths  of  rivers  in  India  and 
China,  are  managed  in  this  way,  the  admission  or  exclusion  of  water  being 
regulated  by  the  age  of  the  rice  plant.  A  great  part  also  of  the  rich  sugar 
plantations  of  Demer^ra,  Eaequibo,  &c.,  on  the  coast  of  South  America, 
are  id  the  same  predicament;  and  another  advantage  which  these  have  over 
the  plantations  on  the  West-India  Islands,  is  the  saving  of  the  labour  of 
transport  effected  by  the  canals  which  intersect  all  the  fields. 


"  If  various  lubes  aud  vessels  communicate  with  one-another,  Jiwd 
admitted  to  them  will  rise  to  the  same  level  in  alL"  (Read  the  Ana- 
lysis, p.  90.) 

The  following  sketch  may  represent  a  variety  of  tubes  rfR  vessels,  fixed 
upon  and  opening  into  the  cistern  or  box  a.  Water  poured  into  any  one 
would  fill  the  box,  and  would  then  rise  to  the  same  level  in  all.  The 
doited  lines  from  atof,  may  represent  the  surfaces  of  the  fluid  in  the  dif- 
,_  ,  ferent  vessels.    In  the  figure  at  p. 

142,  it  waa  seen  why,  in  all  upri|^t 
cylindrical  vessels,  as  a,  b,  and  e, 
\  the  fluid  rises  to  the  same  level;  and 
I  the  figure  at  p.  147,  explained  why 
shape  of  vessel  cannot  afTecl  the  leva. 
^  Although  in  the  oblique  veaaci  c,  re- 
presented here,  there  is  more  water 
'  than  in  a,  slill  there  iathe  same  pres- 
sure at  the  bottom  of  both,  because  e  supports  part  of  the  weight  of  iU 
contained  fluid  on  the  principle  of  ihe  inclined  plane, 

If  a  tube  twenty  miles  long,  and  rising  and  descending  among  Uie  ine- 
qualities of  a  country,  were  filled  with  water,  and  could  have  its  ends 
brought  together  for  comparison,  it  would  exhibit  two  liquid  surfaces 
having  precisely  the  same  level;  and  on  either  end  being  raised,  the  fluid 
would  sink  in  it  to  overflow  (Vom  the  other. 

An  easy  mode  of  determining  a  level  line  at  any  spot  is  to  have  an  open 
lube,  bent  up  at  its  ends  a  and  6,  and  neariy 
filled  with  liquid:  by  then  looking  along  ihe 
two  liquid  surfaces,  or  through  floating  tights 
resting  on  ihcm,  an  observer  looks  in  a  line 
which  is  quite  horizontal  at  the  middle  point  between  them. 

If  there  were  two  lakes  on  adjoining  hills  of  different  heights,  a  pipe  of 
communication  descending  across  the  valley  and  connecting  them,  would 
soon  bring  ihem  to  the  same  level;  or  if  one  were  much  higher  than  the 
other,  would  empty  that  one  into  the  other. 

A  projector  thought  that  the  vessel  of  his  contrivance,  represented  hei«, 
was  to  solve  the  renowned  problem  of  the  perpetual  motion.  It  was 
goblet-shaped,  lessening  gradually  towards  the  bottom  until  it  became  a 
tube,  turned  upwards  at  c,  end  pomling  with  an  open  extremity  into  the 
goblet  again.     He  reasoned  thus:  A  pint  of  water  in  the  goblet  a  mutt 
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more  than  counterbalance  an  ounce  which  the  tube  b 
will  contain,  and  must  therefore  be  constantly  pushing 
l^  the  ounce  forward  into  the  vessel  again,  and  keeping 
''  up  a  stream  or  circulation,  which  will  cease  only 
when  the  water  dries  up.  He  was  confounded  when 
a  trial  showed  him  the  same  level  always  in  a  and 
in  b. 

A  glass  tube  inserted  near  the  bottom  of  a  cask  or 
ctftem  of  any  sort,  not  air-tight  above,  which  tube  is  then  bent  upwards, 
to  appear  on  the  outside  like  a  barometer  tube,  shows  by  the  elevation 
of  fluid  in  it,  the  height  of  the  greater  mass  of  fluid  within. 

In  like  manner  a  tube  brought  from  a  river  into  a  neighbouring  cellar  or 
pit,  will  indicate  the  height  of  the  water  in  the  river. 

A  knowledge  of  the  truth,  that  water  in  pipes  will  always  rise  again  to 
the  height  or  level  of  its  source,  has  enabled  men  in  modern  times  to  con- 
struct mose  admirable  systems  of  iron  pipes,  which  distribute  water  in 
great  towns.  The  water  brought  to  any  elevated  site,  in  or  near  the  town, 
may  be  deliveMi  from  a  reservoir  there,  by  the  effect  of  gravity  alone,  to 
every  ciBtem  which  is  under  the  level  of  the  reservoir;  the  result  not  being 
affected  by  the  pipes  having  to  rise  over  heights  and  to  descend  into 
valleys  many  times  in  their  course. 

On  the  hill  north  of  London,  on  which  Pentonvilie  stands,  there  is  such 
a  reservoir  to  which  water  is  brought  from  Hertfordshire,  by  a  channel 
cut  for  the  purpose  upwards  of  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  called  the  New 
River.  Another  reservoir  has  lately  been  constructed,  by  the  West  Mid- 
dlesex Water  Company,  at  Primrose  Hill,  higher  than  any  house  in  town. 
It  is  filled  by  operation  of  steam-engines  at  the  Company*8  works,  near 
Hammersmith,  five  miles  off.  It  will  supply  water  to  the  summits  of  all 
the  bouses  connected  with  it,  and  is  exceedingly  useful  in  cases  of  fire. 

Many  persons  have  believed  that  the  ancients  were  ignorant  of  the  law, 
that  fluid  in  pipes  rises  to  the  level  of  its  source,  because  in  all  the  ruins 
of  their  aqueducts,  the  channel  is  a  regular  slope.  Some  of  the  aqueducts, 
as  woiks  of  magnitude,  are  not  inferior  to  the  great  wall  of  China,  or  the 
Egyptian  Pyramids;  yet  at  the  present  day,  a  single  pipe  of  cast-iron  is 
made  to  answer  the  same  purpose,  and  even  more  perfectly.  It  is  now 
ascertained,  however,  that  it  was  not  ignorance  of  tbe  principle,  but  want 
of  fit  material  for  making  the  pipes,  which  cost  our  fore-fathers  such  enor- 
mous labour. 

The  supply  and  distribution  of  water  in  a  large  city,  particularly  since 
the  steam-engine  has  been  added  to  the  apparatus,  approaches  closely  to 
the  perfection  of  nature's  own  work  in  the  circulation  of  blood  through  the 
animal  body.  From  the  great  pumps  or  a  high  reservoir,  main  pipes  issue 
to  the  chief  divisions  of  the  town;  these  then  send  suitable  branches  to  the 
itieets«  which  branches  again  divide  for  the  lanes  and  alleys;  and  at  last 
snbdivide  until  every  house  has  its  small  leaden  conduit  carrying  its  pre- 
eiooa  freight,  if  required,  even  into  the  separate  apartments,  and  yielding 
it  any  where  to  the  turning  of  a  cock.  A  corresponding  arrangement  of 
dcuna  and  sewers,  most  carefully  constructed  in  obedience  to  3ie  law  of 
level,  receives  the  water  again  when  it  has  answered  its  purposes,  and 
seodf  it  to  be  purified  in  the  great  laboratory  of  the  ocean.  And  so  admi* 
iMj  eomplete  mod  perfect  is  this  counter-system  of  sloping  channels,  that 
a  heaTj  ahower  may  lall,  and  afler  washing  and  purifying  every  supeificial 
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spot  of  the  city,  and  sweeping  out  all  the  subterranean  passages,  may 
within  the  space  of  an  hour,  form  patt  of  the  river  passing  by.  It  is  the 
recurrence  of  this  almost  miracle,  of  extensive,  sudden,  and  perfect  purifi- 
cation, which  makes  modem  London  the  most  healthy,  while  it  is  the 
largest  city  in  the  world. 

fSnglish  citizens  have  now  become  so  habituated  to  the  blessing  of  a 
supply  of  pure  water,  more  than  sufficient  for  all  their  purposes,  that  it  no 
more  surprises  them  than  the  regularly  returning  light  of  day  or  warmth  of 
summer.  But  a  retrospect  into  past  times  may  still  awaken  them  to  a 
sense  of  their  obligation  to  advancing  art.  How  much  ot  the  anxiety  and 
labour  of  men  in  former  times  had  relation  to  the  supply  of  this  precious 
element!  How  often,  formerly,  has  periodical  pestilence  arisen  from  defi- 
ciency of  water;  and  how  often  has  fire  devoured  whole  cities,  which  a 
timely  supply  of  water  might  have  saved!  Kings  have  received  almost 
divine  honours  for  constructing  aqueducts,  to  lead  the  pure  streams  from 
the  mountains  into  the  peopled  towns.  In  the  present  day,  it  is  he  who 
has  travelled  on  the  sandy  plains  of  Asia  or  Africa,  where  a  well  is  more 
prized  than  mines  of  gold,  or  who  has  spent  months  on  sb^board,  where 
the  fresh  water  }s  often  doled  out  with  more  caution  than  the  most  pre- 
cious product  of  the  still,  or  who,  in  reading  history,  has  vividly  sympa- 
thized with  the  victims  of  seige  or  shipwreck,  spreading  out  their  garments 
to  catch  the  rain  from  heaven,  and  then,  with  mad  eagerness,  sucking  the 
delicious  moisture — it  is  he  who  can  appreciate  fully  the  blessing  of  that 
abundant  supply  which  most  of  us  now  so  thoughtlessly  enjoy.  The 
author  of  this  work  will  long  remember  the  intense  momentary  regret  with 
which,  on  once  approaching  a  beautiful  land  after  months  spent  at  sea,  he 
saw  a  stream  of  fresh  water  gliding  over  a  rock  into  the  salt  waves — it 
appeared  to  him  as  if  a  most  precious  essence,  by  some  accident,  were 
pouring  out  to  waste. 

The  subject  of  /iuid  level  leads  to  the  consideration  of  springs  or  wells, 

and  of  the  operation  of  boring  for  water. 

The  water  which  falls  from  the  clouds,  and  which  must  all  ultimately 
return  to  the  sea,  may  find  its  way  to  the  rivers,  either  by  running  directly 
along  the  surface  of  soils  which  refuse  it  admittance;  or  by  first  sinking 
into  porous  earth,  and  again  oozing  out  at  lower  situations  in  the  form  of 
springs.  If  a  spring  be  as  low  as  the  bottom  of  the  porous  earth  from 
which  it  issues,  that  is  to  say,  as  low  as  the  surface  of  the  impermeable 
clay  or  rock  on  which  at  some  depth  all  such  earth  rests,  it  may  drain  the 
whole;  but  if  not,  the  water  will  stand  at  a  certain  level  among  the  earth 
as  it  would  among  bullets  in  a  water*tight  vessel.  If  a  hole  or  pit  be  then 
dug  in  such  earth,  reaching  below  the  level,  of  the  water  lying  in  it,  the 
pit  will  soon  be  filled  with  water  up  to  the  level,  and  will  be  called  a  well. 
In  naany  places  this  water-level  is  very  far  below  the  surface  of  the  ground; 
and  in  some  places,  by  reason  of  the  water  having  an  easy  drainage 
towards  the  sea,  or  of  the  superficial  soil  being  altogether  impermeable  to 
it,  there  is  none  to  be  found  within  an  accessible  depth. 

A  remarkable  illustration  of  this  subject  occurred  a  few  years  ago,  in 
Kent,  on  the  occasion  of  cutting  between  Rochester  and  Graveseod  the 
eanal  called  the  Thames  and  Medway  Canal.  This  canal  consists  of  hot 
one  cut  or  level,  seven  miles  long,  of  which  two  are  in  a  tunnel  thfoogb 
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the  hilW— which  level  is  that  of  high  water  in  the  connected  riven;  the 
intention  having  been  to  let  the  canal  be  filled  always  from  the  rivers  at 
high  water— bat  as  the  level  of  the  subterranean  water  in  the  surrounding 
Imndv  and  therefore  of  all  the  inhabitants'  wells  there,  is,  as  might  be  antici- 
palecl,  half-way  between  the  levels  of  high  and  low  tides;  the  salt  water 
from  the  rivers  was  no  sooner  admitted  to  the  canal,  than  it  spread  into  the 
land  on  either  side,  where  the  resisting  internal  water-level  was  lower, 
and  destroyed  all  the  wells.  If  the  canal  had  been  dug  a  few  feet  lower, 
the  mischief  would  not  have  occurred,  and  the  Company  would  have 
escaped  paying  the  heavy  damages,  which  rendered  their  undertaking  a 
very  ungainful  speculation. 

All  the  wells  and  springs  in  the  world  are  merely  the  rain  water  which 
haa  sunk  into  the  earth,  appearing  again,  and  gradually  escaping  at  lower 
places:  nature  thns  admirably  making  the  bowels  of  the  earth  an  ever- 
stored  reservoir  of  the  substance  most  indispensable  to  the  comfort  and 
existence  of  man,  and  of  all  living  creatures.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  here, 
that  high  cultivation  or  agricultural  improvement  of  a  country  has  a  great 
effect  on  the  quantity  of  spring-water  in  it  While  the  face  of  a  country 
is  rough,  the  rain-water  remains  long  among  its  inequalities,  slowly  sinking 
into  the  earth  to  feed  the  springs,  or  slowly  running  away  from  the  surface 
as  from  bogs  and  marshes  towards  the  nvers.  The  rivers  hence,  have  a 
comparatively  uniform  and  regular  supply,  even  when  rain  has  not  fallen 
for  a  long  time: — but  in  a  well-drained  country,  the  rain,  by  a  thousand 
prepared  channels,  finds  its  way  to  the  brooks  and  rivers  almost  imme- 
diately,  producing  often  dangerous  floods  or  inundations  of  the  neighbouring 
low  grounds.  A  friend  of  the  author  had  a  water-fall  and  mill  in  Surrey, 
which  he  formerly  let  for  a  rent  of  JS  1,200  a  year;  but  after  agricultural 
improvements  in  the  district  from  which  the  water  came,  the  supply  of 
water  was  generally  either  superabundant  or  deficient,  and  the  value  of  the 
mill  was  reduced  to  one-half. 

The  surface  of  our  globe  is  formed  of  difierent  strata  or  layers,  as  of 
day,  chalk,  sand,  gravel,  Slc.  dec,  which  appear  all  to  have  been  at  former 
periods  horizontal,  formed  under  water,  and  to  have  been  afterwards 
thrown  up,  by  some  convulsion  or  convulsions  of  nature,  into  every 
variety  of  position.  In  particular  situations  the  upper  surface  is  now 
concave  or  basin-shaped,  the  different  strata  or  layers,  when  water-tight, 
being  like  cups  or  basins  placed  one  within  another;  and  as  water  poured 
in,  to  fill  the  space  between  two  basins  so  placed,  would  spring  out  to  the 
height  of  its  upper  or  level  surface,  through  any  hole  made  in  the  side 
of  either,  so  on  boring  for  water,  through  an  innermost  or  superior  water- 
tight stratum  or  basin  of  earth,  the  water  often  springs  out  and  rises  far. 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  London  stands  in  a  hollow  of  which  the 
first»met  layer  is  a  basin  of  clay,  placed  over  chalk,  and  on  boring  through 
the  day  (sometimes  of  three  hundred  feet  thickness,)  the  water  issues,  and 
in  many  places  will  form  a  jet  considerably  above  the  surface  of  the 
groand;  snowing  that  there  is  a  higher  source  or  level  somewhere— as 
asBODg  the  hills  of  Surrey,  or  those  north  of  London. 

When  fluids  of  different  kinds,  and  of  different  weights  under  the  same 

brikt  are  made  to  oppose,  or  to  balance  each  other  in  communicating 

vaasd*— Vm  water,  for  instance,  in  one  leg  of  the  bent  tube  b  dc,  and  ou 

■I  Ihe  olhep— the  mkxbees  will  not  at  all  rest  or  settle  at  the  same  height 
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or  level,  but  that  of  the  lighter  fluid  will  be  just  as  much  higher  than  that 

of  the  other  as  it  ia  lighter.    Thus  a  colaom 
•  f^  of  oil  must  be  of  a  length  as  cf  o,  to  balance 

I •      a  column  of  water  d  w:  and  alcohol,  becanse 

;  /      lighter  than  oil,  to  balance  the  same  water, 

?•*" ,4r    would  have  to  stand  higher  stiU,  as  at  a; 

trfl  •  /        while    mercury,    because    thirteen    times 

weightier    than  water,  would    stand  only 
/  about  m.    The  shape,  size,  or  position  of 

/  the  vessels  in  which  the  opposing  fluids 

might  stand,  would  have  no  influence  on  the 
relative  heights  of  the  surfaces;  for  if  we 
suppose  a  larger  vessel,  such  as  is  repre- 
sented here  by  the  dotted  lines  between  the 
letters  e  /  m,  to  be  substituted  for  the  leg 
c  cf  of  the  tube,  the  various  fluids  to  balance  the  water  in  h  cf,  would  have 
to  stand  just  as  high  in  it,  as  in  the  smaller  tube. 
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**  A  body  immersed  in  ajhddj  diiptaees  exactly  its  ot€n  bulk  ofUy  which 

fuantity  having  been  just  supported  by  the  Jhdd  around,  the  body  is 
eld  up  with  force  exactly  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  fluid  displaced^ 
and  must  sink  or  swim  according  as  its  own  weight  is  greater  or  less 
than  this. 

A  bladder  full  of  air,  and  maintaining  the  bulk  of  a  pound  of  water, 
requires  a  force  of  one  pound  (except  a  few  grains,  the  weight  of  the  air) 
to  plunge  it  under  water.  The  same  bulk  of  gold  is  held  up  in  water  with 
exactly  the  same  force;  so  that,  if  previously  balanced  at  the  end  of  a 
weighing  beam,  it  appears  on  immersion  to  have  lost  one  pound  of  its 
weight. 

And  a  piece  of  wood,  ivory  or  any  other  substance,  having  exactly  the 
same  bulk,  is  opposed  on  entering  the  fluid  by  the  same  resistance. 

The  reason  of  this  is  obvious,  for  the  immersed  body  takes  the  place  of 
water  which  weighed  one  pound  and  yet  was  supported,  and  whose 
pressure  was  necessary  for  the  equilibrium  of  the  rest.     In  a  vessel  of 

water  represented  here  by  the  figure  a  6,  let  us 
attend  to  any  portion  of  the  water,  a  single 
column  of  particles  for  instance,  represented  by 
the  line  c  d:  we  know  that  each  column  is 
steadily  supported  in  its  place,  because  the 
particle  of  the  liquid  immediately  under  it  is 
tending  upwards  to  escape  from  tlie  surrounding  pressuies,  with  force 
exactly  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  column;  and  what  is  true  of  a  column 
of  single  particles,  is  true  of  any  other  portion*,  such  as  the  larger  column 
represented  by  the  figure/  h  g.  If  such  portion  weighed  exactly  a  pound, 
the  surface  under  it  would  be  tending  upwards  with  the  force  of  a  pound; 
and  if  the  portion,  without  changing  its  bulk  or  form,  were  to  become  ice, 
it  would  still  be  exactly  supported  by  the  surface  below  pressing  upwards 
with  force  of  a  pound;  and  farther,  if  a  similar  column  of  wood,  or  stone, 
or  metal,  were  there,  the  surrounding  pressures  would  still  be  (he  same. 
Again,  if  we  suppose  only  half  the  column  to  be  solidified,  the  p<Mrtion  h 
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g  for  instance,  it  woald  still  be  pressed  upwards  with  a  force  of  one  pound 
at  g;  but  its  own  weight  of  half  a  pound,  and  the  weight  of  the  half 
pound  of  water  above  it,  would  produce  an  exact  balance  and  maintain 
rest. 

It  is  very  important  to  have  clear  notions  on  this  subject;  and  as  different 
minds  apprehend  such  matters  with  different  degrees  of  facility,  and  in 
different  ways,  we  shall  state  the  same  general  truth  in  other  words. 

Let  us  consider  a  mass  of  fluid  as  consisting  of  a  vast  number  of 
extremely  minute  columns  of  single  particles  standing  side  by  side,  where 
erery  particle  supports  those  above  it  by  the  tendency  upwards  which  it 
acquires  through  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  surrounding  it.  Now  if  we 
suppose  the  particles  of  a  portion  of  the  fluid  mass,  of  any  shape,  to  stick 
together,  or  to  become  ice  without  change  of  bulk  or  weight,  that  portion 
when  solid  would  still  be  between  the  same  forces  as  when  fluid,  and 
therefore  would  be  equally  supported,  and  would  remain  at  rest.  And  if 
gold,  or  silver,  or  glass,  or  wood,  having  the  same  bulk,  were  substituted  for 
the  supposed  ice,  such  new  substance  would  still  be  sustained  with  the 
same  force;  so  that  a  substance  of  exactly  the  same  weight  as  the  ice  or 
water  displaced,  would  have  no  tendency  either  to  rise  or  to  fall,  more  than 
the  water  itself  had;  but  a  substance  heavier  would  sink,  and  one  lighter 
would  swim,  and  in  either  case  with  force  exactly  proportioned  to  the 
difference  between  its  weight  and  that  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water. 

Few  persons,  in  now  reading  the  statement  of  this  truth — in  appearance 
so  simple  and  obvious — would  imagine  that  it  had  remained  so  long 
unknown,  and  that  the  discovery  of  it  may  be  accounted  one  of  the  most 
important  which  human  sagacity  ever  made, — but  such  is  the  case.  We 
owe  the  discovery  to  one  of  the  master-minds  of  antiquity — that  of 
Archimedes.  He  caught  the  idea  one  day  while  his  limbs  were  resting  on 
the  liquid  support  of  a  bath:  and  as  his  god-like  intellect  darted  into  futurity, 
and  perceived  many  of  the  important  uses  to  which  the  knowledge  was 
applicable,  he  is  said  to  have  become  so  moved  with  admiration  and 
delight,  that  he  leapt  from  the  water,  and,  unconscious  of  his  nakedness, 
pursued  his  way  homewards,  calling  out  **#i;^i»««,  ii;^i»k«,"  I  have  found  it. 
He  was  thinking  chiefly  of  the  ready  means,  thus  obtained,  of  ascertaining 
in  all  cases  what  has  since  been  called  the  specific  gravity  of  bodies,  viz. 
the  comparative  weights  of  equal  bulks  of  different  substances;  as  of  gold, 
or  silver,  or  copper,  or  iron,  compared  with  water;  and  in  the  case  of 
mixtures,  as  of  gold  with  silver  for  instance,  of  declaring  at  once  the 
proportion  present  of  each — important  problems,  which,  until  then,  could 
not  be  correctly  solved. 

The  hydrostatic  law  now  explained,  has  since  led  to  great  advances  in 
varioas  arts.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  chief  foundation  of  chemistry,  for 
by  it  the  chemist  distinguishes  one  substance  from  another,  distinguishes 
a  pare  from  an  impure  substance,  and  discovers  the  nature  of  many 
mixtures  or  compounds.  The  merchant  often  judges  by  it  of  the  worth 
of  his  merchandize.  In  any  case  it  enables  an  inquirer  to  ascertain  at 
once  the  exact  size  or  solid  bulk  of  a  mass,  however  irregular— even  of  a 
boodle  of  twigs.  It  has  become  the  cause  of  improvements  in  navigation, 
in  marine  architecture,  and  in  many  other  arts. 

We  •  shall  now  discuss  more  particularly  the  subject  of  comparative 
ionghii  or  specific  gravity. 
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"  The  force  uith  which  a  body  is  held  up  in  a  fluid,  being  the  exact 
wfight  of  its  bulk  of  that  fhtid^  by  ascertaining  this  force  and  com- 
paring  it  with  the  weight  of  the  body  itself  the  comparative  weights  or 
sPBCiFic  GRAVITIES  are  found^     (Read  Uie  Analysis,  p.  140.) 

If  any  body,  c,  a  mass  of  gold  for  instance,  be  suspended  by  a  thread  or 

hair  from  the  bottom  of  one  scale  b 
of  a  weighing-beam,  and  be  balanced 
by  weights  put  into  the  other  scale  a, 
and  if  a  vessel  of  water  be  then  lifted 
under  it  so  that  the  water  shall  sur^ 
round  it,  the  body  is  pushed  up  or 
supported  by  the  water  with  force 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  water  which 
it  displaces;  the  weights,  therefore, 
then  required  in  the  scale  b  to  restore 
the  balance,  show  truely  the  exact 
weight  of  the  water  displaced;  or  of 
water  equal  in  bulk  to  the  body;  and 
the  weights  in  the  two  opposite  scales 
show  the  comparative  weights  of  the 
body  and  of  its  bulk  of  water.  In  the  supposed  case,  whatever  weight  the 
gold  had  in  the  air,  it  would  seem  to  lose,  when  the  water  surrounded  it, 
about  a  nineteenth  part  of  such  weight;  that  is,  the  water  would  support  it 
with  this  force;  and  gold  would  thus  be  proved  to  be  about  nineteen  times 
as  heavy  as  water. 

In  making  a  table  of  specific  gravities,  it  was  necessary  to  select  a  com- 
mon standard  with  which  all  other  substances  should  be  compared,  and 
this  has  been  done  in  choosing  water;  the  reasons  of  preference  being,  that 
water  can  be  so  easily  procured  in  a  state  of  purity,  and  therefore  of  uni- 
formity, in  all  situations.  When  we  say,  therefore,  that  gold  is  of  the 
specific  gravity,  19,  and  copper  9,  and  cork  4,  we  mean  that  these  sub- 
stances are  just  so  much  heavier  or  lighter  than  their  bulk  of  pure  water 
in  its  densest  stale,  viz,  at  the  temperature  of  40  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer. 

As  the  substances  in  nature  differ  as  to  form  and  other  qualities,  corre- 
sponding differences  have  to  be  made  in  the  manner  of  ascertaining  their 
specific  gravities:  the  following  cases  are  the  most  important. 

Solid  bodies  insoluble  in  water  and  heavier  than  it, — as  the  metals, 
Ac,  are  merely  suspended  by  a  thread  or  hair,  having  nearly  the  specific 
gravity  of  water,  to  one  scale  of  the  hydrostatic  balance  (simply  a  good 
weighing-beam  with  a  water-vessel  below  one  of  the  scales;)  and  the  body 
being  first  balanced  or  weigiied  in  the  air,  and  then  in  water,  as  already 
described,  the  weight  and  the  loss,  represented,  if  the  operator  chooses, 
by  the  weights  in  the  opposite  scales,  are  the  weights  of  equal  bulks 
of  the  two  substances;  and  by  finding  through  the  arithmetical  operation 
of  division,  how  often  the  weight  of  the  water  is  contained  in  the  weight 
of  the  solid,  we  find  the  specific  gravity  of  the  solid,  or  how  much  it  is 
weightier  than  its  bulk  of  water. — It  is  almost  superfluous  to  remark,  that 
putting  weights  into  the  scale  6,  or  taking  them  out  of  the  scale  a,  are 
equivalent  operations.  We  shall  explain  afterwards,  that  for  very  delicate 
purposes,  bodies  must  be  weighed  first  in  a  vacuum  instead  of  in  air,  or  a 
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saitable  allowance  must  be  made;  for  air  itself  supports  a  little  any  bodj 
immersed  in  it. 

Saiida  Hghttr  than  wafer, — as  cork,  are  weighed  in  it  by  attaching  to 
them  a  mass  of  metal  or  glass  heavy  enough  to  sink  them,  and  already 
balanced  in  water  for  the  purpose;  or  by  making  the  line  which  connects 
them  with  the  weighing-beam  pass  under  a  small  pulley  fixed  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  vessel,  so  that  the  rising  of  the  end  of  the  beam  to  which  they 
are  attached  shall  draw  them  down. 

wf  $oHd  soluble  in  water, — as  a  crystal  of  any  salt,  may  be  protected 
daring  the  operation  of  weighing  in  water,  by  previously  dipping  it  in 
melted  wax,  so  as  to  leave  a  thin  covering  on  it;  or  it  may  be  weighed  in 
some  liquid  which  docs  not  dissolve  it,  allowance  being  afterwards  made 
for  the  difference  between  the  weight  of  such  liquid  and  of  water. 

Powders  insoluble  in  water, — such  as  gold-dust,  are  weighed  in  a  glass 
cap,  which  has  been  previously  balanced  in  water  for  the  purpose. 

Powders  soluble  in  water — must  be  weighed  in  some  other  liquid. 
Mr.  Leslie,  the  highly  endowed  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the 
aniversity  of  Edinburgh,  has  lately  suggested  a  novel  and  ingenious  mode 
of  ascertaining  the  specific  gravities  of  pulverized  or  porous  bodies;  but  as 
it  can  be  understood  only  by  persons  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of 
pneumatics,  the  consideration  of  it  must  come  under  that  head. 

Other  liquids — may  be  compared  with  water,  in  several  ways.  1st.. 
If  a  phial  be  made  to  hold  exactly  one  thousand  grains  of  distilled  water, 
at  the  temperature  of  40®,  the  weight  of  the  same  measure  of  any  other 
liquid  is  found,  by  simply  filling  the  phial,  and  weighing  it.  Of  sulphuric 
acid,  for  instance,  such  a  phial  will  contain  nearly  nineteen  hundred  grains, 
while  of  alcohol  it  will  receive  only  about  eight  hundred.  2d.  A  bulb  of 
glass,  which  loses  one  thousand  grains  when  weighed  in  water  (which 
thousand  grains  is  therefore  the  weight  of  its  bulk  of  water,)  may  be 
weighed  in  other  liquids,  and  the  difference  of  loss  marks  the  specific  gra-^ 
▼ity,  as  in  the  last  case.  The  bulb  for  this  purpose  may  be  of  any  size, 
bat  one  which  loses  in  water  exactly  one  thousand  grains,  is  preferable, 
from  the  simplicity  thereby  given  to  the  calculations: — This  remark  applies 
also  to  the  phial  last  mentioned.  3d.  A  contrivance  which  renders  the 
beam  and  scales  altogether  unnecessary,  is  a  hollow  floating  bulb  of  glass 
or  metal  a,  with  a  slender  stalk  rising  from  it  to  support  the  little  scale  or 
dish  b,  and  with  another  stalk  descending  to  carry  the  weight  or  weights 
at  c,  which  serve  as  ballast  to  it.  The  whole  is  so  adjusted  that  when 
displacing  1,000  grains,  or  other  known  quantity  of  pure  water,  it  shall 
float  with  a  certain  mark  upon  the  upper  stalk  just  at  the  surface  of  the 

water.     By  then  immersing  it  in  other  liquids,  and  find- 
ing how  much  weight  must  be  added  to,  or  taken  from 
it  above  or  below,  to  make  it  float  in  them  at  the  same 
elevation,  the  comparative  weights  of  these  other  liquids 
^^-^-^  II    and  of  water  are  found: — or  the  difference  of  weight 
f     ^     ill     ^^^^^  makes  it  float  at  different  elevations  in  water, 
I  Jjj     having   been    previously   ascertained,  it   will    only   be 

^^^-^  11  necessary,  in  any  other  case,  to  note  exactly  its  eleva- 
tion: an  inch  of  the  slender  stalk  may  be  equivalent  to 
a  difference  of  ten  grains.  This  instrument  is  called  an 
hydrometer.  There  are  generally  printed  tables  and 
directions  accompanying  all  forms  of  it,  telling  the  exact 
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import  of  the  several  indications,  and  the  allowances  to  be  made  for  tempe- 
rature, &c.  It  may  be  used  for  weighing  solids  as  well  as  liquids,  for  if  any 
mass  be  put  into  the  saucer  6,  weiglits  exactly  equal  to  the  mass  must  be 
taken  out  of  the  saucer  6,  or  from  below  at  c,  to  restore  the  equilibrium  of 
the  instrument.  The  mass  may  be  afterwards  placed  at  c,  and  weighed  in 
water.  4th.  The  shortest  mode  of  ascertaining  the  specific  gravities  of 
liquids,  is  to  have  a  set  or  scries  of  small  glass  bubbles  of  difierent  specific 
gravities,  so  that  when  they  are  thrown  into  any  liquid,  those  heavier 
than  it  will  sink,  and  those  lighter  will  swim,  while  that  one  which 
marks  its  specific  gravity  will  remain  merely  suspended.  The  bubbles 
must  of  course  be  numbered,  and  the  specific  gravity  of  each  b^  previously 
known. 

A  common  use  of  hydrometers  is  to  ascertain  the  quality  of  the  distilled 
spirits  brought  to  market,  as  of  rum,  brandy,  gin,  &c.  AH  these  consist 
of  alcohol  more  or  less  diluted  with  water;  and  duty  or  tax  is  levied  upon 
them  in  proportion  to  their  strength,  or  the  quantity  of  alcohol  which  they 
contain.     A  delicate  hydrometer  discovers  this  at  once. 

A  shop-keeper  in  China  sold  to  the  purser  of  a  ship,  a  quantity  of  dis- 
tilled spirit  according  to  a  sample  shown;  but,  not  standing  in  awe  of  con- 
science, he  afterwards,  in  the  privacy  of  his  store-house,  added  a  certain 
quantity  of  water  to  each  cask. 

The  spirit  having  been  delivered  on  board,  and  tried  by  the  hydrometer, 
was  discovered  to  be  wanting  in  strength.  When  the  vender  was  charged 
with  the  intended  fraud,  he  at  first  denied  it,  for  he  knew  of  no  human 
means  which  could  have  made  the  discovery;  but  on  the  exact  quantity  of 
water  which  had  been  mixed  being  specified,  a  superstitious  dread  seized 
him,  and  having  confessed  his  roguery,  he  made  ample  amends.  On  the 
instrument  of  his  detection  being  afterwards  shown  to  him,  he  ofiered  any 
price,  for  what  he  foresaw  might  be  turned  to  great  account  in  his  trade. 

The  specific  gravity  of  aeriform  svbxfancea  is  ascertained  by  means  of 
a  glass  flask  of  known  size,  furnished  with  a  stop-cock.  It  is  first  weighed 
when  emptied  by  the  air-pump,  and  afterwards  when  filled  successively 
with  water  and  with  the  difierent  airs  or  gases.  Comparison  of  the  weights 
gives  the  specific  gravities  as  already  described. 

The  following  table  shows  in  round  numbers  the  comparative  weights 
or  specific  gravities  of  some  common  substances.  Water  is  the  standard 
kept  in  view,  and  any  equal  bulk  of  another  substance  is  heavier  or  lighter 
than  water,  according  to  the  numbers  severally  attached  to  them. 

Platinum 22| 

Gold        191 

Mercury        13i 

Copper 8^ 

Steel  and  Iron 8 

Diamond       3$ 

Glass        3 

Common  stones      ....  2i 

Complete  tables  are  found  in  systems  of  Dictionaties  of  Chemistry. 

A  cubic  foot  of  water  happens  to  weigh  very  nearly  one  thousand  ounces 
avoirdupois,  or  62^  pounds.  •  Hence  in  the  foregoing  table,  the  figures 
denoting  the  specific  gravities  tell  how  many  times  a  thousand  ounces  of 


Common  Salt     .     .     , 

.     .     2 

Brick        

.     .     .     2 

Alcohol     .... 

8 

^iher       .... 

.    .    .    1 

Cork         .     .     .     .     , 

•    •    •    + 

Atmospheric  Air 

■    '    '    jh 

Hydrogen  Gas        .     . 

>      •      •   Tsivt 
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the  different  substances  a  cubic  foot  contains.  Of  gold,  for  instance,  a 
cabic  foot  contains  more  than  nineteen  thousand  ounces,  being  worth  in 
money  about  £63,000  sterling.  A  cubic  foot  of  common  air  contains  only 
a  little  more  than  one  ounce;  and  of  hydrogen  gas,  the  lightest  of  pondera- 
ble things,  a  cubic  foot  contains  less  than  a  drachm. 

The  following  facts  also  are  illustrations  of  the  truth,  that  a  body  immersed 
in  a  fluid  is  held  up,  or  has  its  entrance  resisted,  with  force  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  quantity  of  fluid  which  it  displaces. 

A  stone  which  on  land  requires  the  strength  of  two  men  to  lift  it,  may 
be  lifted  and  carried  in  water  by  one  man.  There  are  cases,  therefore, 
where  the  support  of  water  thus  rendered  useful  is  equivalent  to  the  assis- 
tance of  an  additional  hand.  A  boy  will  often  wonder  why  he  can  lift  a 
certain  stone  to  the  surface  of  water,  but  no  farther. 

The  invention  of  the  diving-bell  in  modern  times,  having  enabled  men, 
in  the  building  of  piers,  bridges,  &c.  to  work  under  water  almost  as  freely 
as  above,  many  have  experience  of  this  influence  of  water:  but  workmen 
are  generally  surprised  at  flrst,  to  find  that  below,  they  can  move  much 
larger  and  heavier  stones  than  they  can  in  the  air.  Some  had  supposed 
the  fact  accounted  for  by  saying  that  the  denser  air  of  the  diving-bell  when 
received  into  the  lungs  gave  greater  strength.  In  recovering  property 
from  a  sunken  ship  by  the  diving-bell,  every  thing  is  found  to  be  lighter 
in  the  proportion  now  stated. 

This  law  explains  also  why  stones,  gravel,  sand,  and  mud,  are  so  easily 
moved  by  waves  and  currents.  Many  people  expressed  astonishment,  in 
March,  1825,  to  learn  that  at  the  Plymouth  Breakwater,  the  storm  had 
displaced  blocks  of  stone,  of  many  tons  weight;  but  we  now  see  that  the 
moving  water  had  only  to  overcome  about  half  the  weight  of  the  stone. 

When  a  person  lies  in  a  bath,  the  limbs  are  so  nearly  supported  by  the 
water  as  to  require  scarcely  any  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  individual. 
When  this  softest  of  all  beds  has  been  indulged  in  for  half  an  hour  or 
more,  the  person,  on  flrst  lifting  a  limb  out  of  the  water,  feels  surprise  at 
its  great  apparent  weight.  The  workers  about  diving-bells  always  expe- 
rience the  sensation  now  spoken  of,  on  returning  to  the  air. 

The  bodies  of  most  fishes  are  nearly  of  the  specific  gravity  of  water, 
and,  therefore,  if  lyin^  in  it  without  making  exertion,  they  neither  sink  nor 
rise  very  quickly.  When  this  subject  was  less  understood,  many  persons 
believed  that  fishes  had  no  weight  in  water;  and  it  is  related  as  a  joke  at 
the  expense  of  philosophers,  that  a  king  having  once  proposed  to  his  men 
of  science,  to  explain  this  extraordinary  fact,  many  profound  disquisitions 
come  forth,  but  not  one  of  the  competitors  thought  of  trying  what  really 
was  the  fact.  It  was  beneath  the  dignity  of  science  in  those  days  to  make 
an  experiment  At  last  a  simple  man  balanced  a  vessel  of  water  in  scales, 
and  on  putting  a  fish  into  the  water,  showed  its  scale  preponderating  just 
as  mach  as  if  the  fish  bad  been  weighed  alone. 

In  the  sense  now  explained,  water  is  said  to  have  no  weight  in  water. 
The  least  force  will  raise  a  bucket  of  water  from  the  bottom  of  a  well  to 
the  surface;  but  if  the  bucket  be  lifted  at  all  farther,  its  weight  is  felt,  just 
in  proportion  to  the  part  of  it  which  is  above  the  surface. 
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A  body  lighter  than  its  bulk  ofwaler  loill  floaty  and  tcith  force  propor^ 
tioned  to  the  difference.^*    (Read  the  Analysis,  p.  140.) 

The  reason  of  this  is  clear.    If  any  body,  the  cylinder  abed  for 

instance,  be  partially  immersed  in  water,  we  know 
that  the  upward  pressure  of  the  water  on  the 
bottom  c  d,  is  exactly  what  served  to  support  the 
water  displaced  by  the  body,  viz.  water  of  the 
bulk,  of  c  d.  The  body,  therefore,  that  it  may 
remain  out  as  far  as  here  represented,  must  hav0 
exactly  the  weight  of  the  water  which  the  im- 
mersed part  of  it  displaces;  and  if  it  be  lighter 
than  this,  it  will  rise  farther;  if  heavier,  it  will  sink  farther,  until  the  exact 
balance  be  produced. 

Hence  of  any  body  which  floats  inXrater,  a  pound  weight  displaces  just 
a  pound  of  water,  whether  the  body  be  very  light  in  proportion  to  its  bulk, 
aft  oork,  or  heavier,  as  a  piece  of  dense  wood.  This  is  experimentally 
shown  by  putting  such  bodies  to  float  in  a  vessel  originally  full  of  water. 
The  water  displaced  by  each  must  run  over  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and 
may  be  caught  and  measured. 

Hence  a  porcelain  basin  weighing  four  ounces  will  sink  in  water  only 
as  far  as  a  similar  wooden  basin  or  bowl  of  the  same  weight;  and  the 
weight  of  either  basin  may  be  in  the  substance  of  which  it  Is  formed,  or  in 
any  thing  else  put  into  it  as  a  load. 

Hence  a  boat  made  of  iron  floats  just  as  high  out  of  water  as  a  boat  of 
similar  form  and  size  made  of  wood,  provided  the  iron  be  proportionately 
thinner  than  tlie  wood,  and  therefore  not  heavier  on  the  whole.  An  empty 
metallic  pot  or  kettle  is  of\en  seen  floating  with  a  great  part  of  it  above  the 
surface  of  the  water. — Prejudice  for  a  long  time  prevented  iron  boats  from 
being  used,  although,  for  various  purposes,  they  are  superior  to  others; 
and  there  are  still  people  who  would  fear  to  go  on  board  of  a  ship  built  of 
the  strong  and  singularly  durable  Indian  teak,  because  it  is  heavier  than 
water,  and  in  the  form  of  a  log,  therefore  sinks  in  water.  Many  fine  ships 
of  the  line,  however,  and  East-Indiamen  of  fifteen  hundred  tons  or  more, 
are  now  built  of  teak. 

Hence  a  ship  carrying  a  thousand  tons  weight  will  draw  just  as  much 
water,  or  float  to  the  same  depth,  whether  her  cargo  be  of  cotton  or  of 
lead: — and  the  axact  weight  of  any  ship  and  her  cargo  may  be  determined 
by  finding  how  much  water  she  displaces.  In  canal  boats,  which  are 
generally  of  a  simple  form,  this  truth  aflbrds  a  ready  rule  for  ascertaining 
the  quantity  of  their  load. 

The  human  body,  in  an  ordinary  healthy  state  with  the  chest  full  of  air, 
is  lighter  than  water. 

If  this  truth  were  generally  and  familiarly  understood,  it  would  lead  to 
the  saving  of  more  lives,  in  cases  of  shipwreck  and  in  other  accidents, 
than  all  the  mechanical  life-preservers  which  man's  ingenuity  will  ever 
contrive. 

The  human  body  with  the  chest  full  of  air  naturally  floats  with  a  bulk 
of  about  half  the  head  above  the  water,— -^having  then  no  more  tendency  to 
sink  than  a  log  of  fir.    That  a  person  in  water,  therefore,  may  live  and 
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breathe,  it  is  only  necessary  to  keep  the  face  uppermost  The  reason  that 
in  ordinary  accidents  so  many  people  are  drowned  who  might  easily  be 
saved,  are  chiefly  the  following : — 

1st.  They  believe  that  the  body  is  heavier  than  water,  and  therefore 
that  continued  exertion  is  necessary  to  keep  it  from  sinking;  and  hence, 
instead  of  lying  quietly  on  the  back,  with  the  face  upwards,  and  with  the 
hoe  only  out  of  the  water,  they  generally  assume  the  position  of  a  swim- 
mer, in  which  the  face  is  downwards,  and  the  whole  head  has  to  be  kept 
oat  of  the  water  to  allow  of  breathing.  Now,  as  a  man  cannot  retain  this 
position  but  by  continued  exertion,  he  is  soon  exhausted,  even  if  a  swim- 
mer, and  if  he  is  not,  the  unskilful  attempt  will  scarcely  secure  for  him 
even  a  few  respirations.  The  body  raised  for  a  moment  by  exertion  above 
the  natural  level,  sinks  as  far  below  it  when  the  exertion  ceases;  and  the 
plnnge,  by  appearing  the  commencement  of  a  permanent  sinking  terrifies 
the  unpractised  individual,  and  renders  him  an  easier  victim  to  his  fata— - 
To  convince  a  person  learning  to  swim  of  the  natural  buoyancy  of  his 
body,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  throw  an  egg  into  water  about  five  feet  deep, 
and  then  to  desire  him  to  bring  it  up  again.  He  discovers  that  instead  of 
his  body  with  the  chest  full  of  air  naturally  sinking  towards  the  egg,  he 
has  iojorce  his  way  downwards,  and  is  lifted  again  by  the  water  as  soon 
as  he  ceases  his  effort. 

2d.  They  fear  that  water  entering  by  the  ears  may  drown,  as  if  it 
entered  by  the  nose  or  mouth,  and  they  make  a  wasteful  exertion  of 
strength  to  prevent  it;  the  truth  being,  however,  that  it  can  only  fill  the 
outer  ear,  as  far  as  the  membrane  of  the  drum,  where  its  presence  is  of  no 
consequence.  Every  diver  and  swimmer  has  his  ears  thus  filled  with 
water,  and  cares  not. 

dd.  Persons  unaccustomed  to  the  water,  and  in  danger  of  being  drowned, 
generally  attempt  in  their  struggle  to  keep  their  hands  above  the  surface, 
from  feeling  as  if  their  hands  were  imprisoned  and  useless  while  below; 
bat  this  act  is  most  hurtful,  because  any  part  of  the  body  held  out  of  the  • 
water,  in  addition  to  the  face  which  must  be  out,  requires  an  effort 
to  support  it,  which  the  individual  is  supposed  at  the  time  ill  able  to 
afford. 

4th.  They  do  not  reflect,  that  when  a  log  of  wood  or  a  human  body  is 
floating  upright,  with  a  small  portion  above  the  surface,  in  rough  water, 
as  at  sea,  every  wave  in  passing  must  cover  it  completely  for  a  little  time, 
bat  will  again  leave  its  top  projecting  in  the  interval.  The  practised 
swimmer  chooses  this  interval  for  breathing. 

5th.  They  do  not  think  of  the  importance  of  keeping  the  chest  as  full 
of  air  as  possible;  the  doing  which  has  nearly  the  same  eff*ect  as  tying  a 
bladder  of  air  to  the  neck,  and  without  other  effort,  will  cause  nearly  Uie 
whole  head  to  remain  above  the  water.  If  the  chest  be  once  emptied, 
while  from  the  face  being  under  water  the  person  cannot  inhale  again,  the 
body  remains  specifically  heavier  than  water,  and  will  sink. 

When  a  man  dives  far,  the  pressure  of  deep  water  compresses,  or 
diminishes  the  bulk  of  the  air  in  his  chest,  so  that  without  losing  any  of 
that  air,  he  yet  becomes  really  heavier  than  water,  and  would  not  again 
nsSy  hot  for  the  exertion  of  swimming.  The  author  of  this  work  once 
saw  a  sailor  (a  fine-bodied  West-India  negro)  fall  into  the  calm  sea  from  a 
yaid-arm  eighty  feet  high.  The  velocity  on  his  reaching  the  water  was 
so  great*  that  he  shot  deep  into  it,  and,  of  course,  his  chest  was  compressed 
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as  now  explained:  probably  also  the  shock  stanned  him,  for  although  he 
was  an  excellent  swimmer,  he  only  moved  his  arms  feebly  once  or  twice, 
.  and  was  then  seen  gradually  sinking  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  until  he 
appeared  only  as  a  black  and  distant  speck,  descending  towards  the 
unknown  regions  of  the  abyss. 

Every  person  needs  not  learn  to  swim;  but  every  one  who  makes 
Toyages  should  have  practised  the  easy  lesson  of  resting  in  the  water  with 
the  face  out.  The  head,  from  the  large  quantity  of  bone  in  it,  is.  a  heavy 
part  of  the  body,  yet,  owing  to  its  proximity  to  the  chest,  which  is 
comparatively  light,  a  little  action  of  adjustment  with  the  hands,  easily 
keeps  it  uppermost;  and  there  is  an  accompanying  motion  of  the  feet,  called 
tremling  the  wcUer,  not  difficult  to  learn,  which  suffices  to  sustain  the 
entire  head  above  the  surface.  Many  of  the  seventy  passengers  who  were 
swallowed  up  on  the  sudden  sinking  of  the  Comet  steam-boat  near 
Greenock,  in  November  1825,  might  have  been  saved  by  the  boats,  which 
80  soon  went  to  their  assistance,  had  they  known  the  truth  which  we  are 
now  etplaining. 

A  man  having  to  swim  far,  may  occasionally  rest  on  his  back  for  a  time, 
and  resume  his  labour  when  he  is  somewhat  refreshed. 

So  little  is  required  to  keep  a  swimmer^s  head  above  water,  that  many 
individuals,  although  unacquainted  with  what  regards  swimming  or  floating, 
have  been  saved  after  shipwreck,  by  catching  hold  of  a  few  floating  chips 
or  broken  pieces  of  wood.  An  oar  will  suffice  as  a  support  to  half  a  dozen 
people,  provided  no  one  of  the  number  attempts  by  it  to  keep  more  than 
his  head  out  of  the  water;  but  often,  in  cases  where  it  might  be  thus 
serviceable,  from  each  person  wishing  to  have  as  much  of  the  security  as 
possible,  the  number  benefited  is  much  less  than  it  might  be. 

The  most  common  contrivances,  called  life-preservers,  for  preventing 
drowning,  are  strings  of  corks  put  round  the  chest  or  neck,  or  air-tight 
bags  applied  round  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  and  filled  when  required 
by  those  who  wear  them  blowing  into  them  through  valved  pipes. 

On  the  great  rivers  of  China,  where  thousands  of  people  find  it  more 
convenient  to  live  in  covered  boats,  than  in  houses  upon  the  shore,  the 
younger  children  have  a  hollow  ball  of  some  light  material  attached 
constantly  to  their  necks,  so  that  in  their  frequent  falls  overboard,  they  are 
not  in  danger. 

Life-boats  have  a  large  quantity  of  cork  mixed  in  their  structure,  or  of 
air-tight  vessels  of  thin  copper  or  tin  plate;  so  that,  even  when  the  boats 
are  filled  with  water,  a  considerable  part  still  floats  above  the  general 
surface. 

Swimming  is  much  easier  to  quadrupeds  than  to  man,  because  tlie 
ordinary  motion  of  their  legs  in  walking  and  running  is  that  which  best 
supports  them  in  swimming.  Man  is  at  first  the  most  helpless  of  creatures 
in  water.  A  horse  while  swimming  can  carry  his  rider  with  half  the  body 
out  of  the  water.  Dogs  commonly  swim  well  on  the  first  trial. — Swans, 
geese,  and  water-fowls  in  general,  owing  to  the  great  thickness  of  feathers 
on  the  under  part  of  their  bodies,  and  the  great  volume  of  their  lungs,  and 
the  hollowness  of  their  bones,  are  so  bulky  and  light,  that  they  float  upon 
the  water  like  stately  ships,  moving  themselves  about  by  their  webbed 
feet  as  oars. 

A  water-fowl  floating  on  plumage  half  as  bulky  as  its  naked  body,  has 
about  half  that  body  above  Uie  sui^ace  of  the  water;  and  similarly  a  man 
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ndining  on  a  floating  mattress,  as  in  the  hydrostatic  hed  afterwards  to  be 
describe,  has  nearly  as  much  of  his  body  above  the  level  of  the  water- 
mrfaoe,  as  he  forces  of  the  mattress  under  it.  His  position,  therefore, 
depends  on  the  thickness  of  the  mattress. 

A.  man  walking  in  deep  water  may  tread  upon  sharp  flints  or  broken 
^bss  with  impunity,  because  his  weight  is  nearly  supported  by  the 
water. 

Bat  many  men  have  been  drowned  in  attempting  to  wade  across  the 
feids  iDf  rivers,  from  forgetting  that  the  body  is  so  supported  by  the  water, 
aid  does  not  press  on  the  bottom  sufficiently  to  give  a  sure  footing  against 
a  very  trifling  current.  A  roan,  therefore,  carrying  a  weight  on  his  head 
or  in  his  hands  held  over  his  head,  as  a  soldier  bearing  his  arms  and 
knapsack,  may  safely  pass  a  river,  where,  without  a  load,  he  would  be 
euned  down  the  stream. 

There  is  a  mode  practised  in  China  of  catching  wild  ducks,  which 
requires  that  the  catcher  be  well  loaded  or  ballasted.  Light  grain  being 
first  strewed  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  to  tempt  them,  a  man  hides 
himself  in  the  midst  of  it,  under  what  appears  a  gourd  or  basket  drifting 
with  the  stream,  and  when  the  flock  approaches  and  surrounds  him,  he 
quickly  obtains  a  rich  booty  by  snatching  the  creatures  down  one  by  one 
— adroitly  making  them  disappear  as  if  they  were  diving,  and  then 
securing  them  below.  Each  bird  becomes  as  a  piece  of  cork  attached  to 
his  body. 

Pishes  can  change  their  specific  gravity,  by  diminishing  or  increasing 
die  size  of  a  little  air-bag  contained  to  their  body.  It  is  because  this  bag 
is  situated  towards  the  under  side  of  the  body,  that  a  dead  fish  floats  with 
the  belly  uppermost. 

Animal  substances,  in  undergoing  the  process  Xif  putrefaction,  give  out 
much  aeriform  matter.  Hence  the  bodies  of  persons  drowned  and  re- 
maining in  the  water,  generally  swell  after  a  time,  and  rise  to  the  surface, 
agun  to  sink  when  the  still  increasing  quantity  of  air  shall  burst  the 
eontaining  parts. 

A  floating  body  sinks  to  the  same  depth  whether  the  mass  of  fluid  support- 
ing it  be  great  or  small: — as  is  seen  when  a  porcelain  basin  is  placed  first  in 
a  pond,  and  then  in  a  second  basin  only  so  much  larger  than  itself  that  a 

rnful  or  two  of  water  suffices  to  fill  up  the  interval  between  them, 
onnce  of  water  in  the  latter  way  may  float  a  thing  weighing  a  pound 
or  more,  exhibiting  another  instance  of  the  hydrostatic  paradox: — ^And  if 
the  largest  ship  of  war  were  received  into  a  dock,  or  case,  so  exactly  fitting 
it  that  there  were  only  half  an  inch  of  interval  between  it  and  the  wall  or 
side  of  the  containing  space,  it  would  float  as  completely,  when  the  few 
hogsheads  of  water  required  to  fill  this  little  interval  up  to  its  usual  water- 
Hark  were  poured  in,  as  if  it  were  on  the  high  sea.  In  some  canal  locks, 
the  boats  just  fit  the  place  in  which  they  have  to  rise  and  faU,  and  thus  the 
expepse  of  igrater  at  flie  lock  is  diminished. 

Hie  preceding  examples  of  floating  are  all  illustrations  also  of  the  truth 
fat  the  pressure  of  a  fluid  on  any  immersed  body  is  exactly  proportioned 
to  the  depth  and  extent  of  the  surface  pressed  upon.  The  lateral  pres- 
ssres  just  balance  one  another,  and  the  upward  pressure  has  to  be  balanced 
by  tbe  weight  of  the  body. 
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Similar  reasoning  to  that  which  proves  that  the  whole  weight  of  a  body 
acts  as  if  lodged  in  the  point  called  its  centre  of  gravity,  proves  that  the 
whole  buoyancy  of  a  body,  or  the  upward  push  of  the  fluid  in  which  a 
body  is  immersed,  acts  as  if  lodged  in  the  point  which  was  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  fluid  displaced.  This  point  consequently  is  called  Uie 
••  centre  of  buoyancy." 

A  floating  body,  to  be  stable  in  its  position,  either  roust  have  its  centre 
^  gravity,  below  the  centre  of  buoyancy — in  which  case  it  resembles  a 
pendulum;  or  it  must  have  a  very  broad  bearing  on  the  water,  so  that  any 
inclination  may  cause  the  centre  of  gravity  to  ascend, — in  which  case  it 
resembles  a  cradle  or  rocking-horse. 

Hence  arises,  in  the  stowing  of  a  ship's  cargo,  the  necessity  of  putting 
the  heavy  merchandize  underneath,  and  generally  of  putting  iron  ballast 
under  all  the  merchandize.  Hence,  also,  the  danger  of  having  a  cargo  or  bal- 
last which  is  liable  to  shift  its  place.  A  ship  loaded  entirely  with  stones,  is 
sometimes  lost  by  a  wave  making  her  incline  for  a  moment  so  much  that 
the  load  shifts  to  one  side,  which  is  then  kept  down.  For  a  similar  rea- 
son, a  cargo  of  salt  or  sugar  has  a  peculiar  danger  attached  to  it,  for  if  the 
ship  leak,  the  cargo  maybe  dissolved,  and  then  pumped  out  with  the  bilge 
water,  leaving  her  with  altered  trim.  In  a  fleet  coming  home  from  India, 
in  1809,  four  fine  ships  disappeared  during  a  hurricane  ofi*  the  Isle  of 
France,  and  from  what  happened  to  the  other  ships  that  were  saved,  the 
cause  of  the  destruction  was  supposed  to  be,  that  the  saltpetre  of  the  cargoes 
had  been  dissolved  and  pumped  out,  and  that  the  ships  in  consequence 
became  unmanageable. 

Bladders  used  by  beginners  in  swimming  are  dangerous,  unless  secured 
so  as  not  to  shift  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  body. 

A  great  inventor  (in  his  own  estimation)  published  to  the  world,  that  he 
had  solved  the  important  problem  of  walking  safely  upon  the  water;  and 
he  invited  a  crowd  to  witness  his  first  essay.  He  stepped  boldly  upon 
the  wave,  equipped  in  bulky  cork  boots,  which  he  had  previously  tried  in 
a  butt  of  water  at  home;  but  it  soon  appeared  that  he  had  not  pondered 
sufficiently  on  the  centres  of  gravity  and  of  floatation,  for  in  the  next  instant 
all  that  was  to  be  seen  of  him  was  a  pair  of  legs  sticking  out  of  the  water, 
the  movements  of  which  showed  that  he  was  by  no  means  at  his  ease.  He 
was  picked  up  by  help  at  hand,  and,  with  his  genius  cooled  and  schooled 
by  the  event,  was  conducted  home. — Some  soldiers  once  finding  a  few  cork 
jackets  among  old  military  stores,  determined  to  try  them;  but  mistaking 
the  shoulder  straps  for  lower  fastenings,  they  put  them  on  as  drawers, 
and  on  then  plunging  in,  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  sit  pleasantly 
on  the  water,  their  heavy  heads  went  down,  and  they  were  nearly 
drowned. 

When,  on  the  return  of  summer,  the  ice  breaks  up  in  the  polar  regions, 
immense  islands  of  it  are  set  afloat,  rising  high  into  the  air  and  sinking 
deep  into  the  sea.  The  melting  process,  in  most  cases,  does  not  go  on 
equally  in  the  water  and  in  the  air,  and  from  the  mass,  consequently, 
changing  form,  its  stability  is  often  lost,  and  one  of  the  grandest  pheno- 
mena in  nature  follows — the  overturning  of  a  mountain — the  sadden  sub- 
Tersion  of  an  island — producing  a  tumult  in  the  ocean  around,  felt  often  at 
the  distance  of  many  leagues. 
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The  phenomena  of  pressure,  floating,  Sic.  in  fluids,  vary  in  proportion  to  the 
weight  or  specific  gravity  of  the  fluid. 

A  ship  draws  less  water,  or  swims  lighter,  by  one  thirty-fifth,  in  the 
heavy  salt-water  of  the  sea  than  in  the  fresh  water  of  a  river:  and  for  the 
same  reason  a  man  swimming  supports  himself  more  easily  in  theses  than 
in  a  river. 
Many  kinds  of  wood  that  float  in  water  will  sink  in  oil. 
A  man  floats  on  mercury  as  the  lightest  cork  floats  on  water,  and  with 
piactice  he  might  be  able  to  walk  upon  mercury. 

Had  the  water  of  our  ocean  been  but  a  little  heavier  than  it  is,  men  after 
shipwreck  might  have  died  of  famine  and  cold,  but  would  not  have  been 
drowned. 

Oil  floats  on  water,  but  sinks  in  alcohol  or  ether.     The  term  proof 
tfirU  means  spirit  light  enough  for  oil  to  sink  in  it.     The  strength  of  spirit 
is  proportioned  to  its  lightness. 
Cream  rises  in  milk,  and  form  a  covering  to  it. 

Blood,  allowed  to  rest  after  flowing  from  the  living  body,  separates  into 
ptrts  or  layers,  which  arrange  themselves  according  to  their  specific  gra- 
vities. The  bufly  coat  of  inflammation  (where  this  exists)  is  uppermost, 
forming  ihe  surface  of  the  general  coagulum:  towards  the  lower  part  of  the 
coagulum  there  is  an  accumulation  of  red  globules;  and  the  whole  of  the  solid 
part  floats  in  the  serum,  which  is  therefore  lowest  of  all.  When  the  red 
globules  escape  from  the  coagulum  they  fall  to  the  bottom  even  of  the  serum. 
Wine,  if  slowly  and  carefully  poured  on  water,  will  float  upon  it.  In 
a  vessel  shaped  like  a  common  sand-glass,  only  with  a 
larger  opening  between  the  chambers  at  c,  if  wine  be  put 
into  the  under  chamber,  and  water  into  the  upper,  the  two 
liquids  will  gradually  change  places:  and  if  the  lower  half 
of  the  glass  be  covered;  so  as  to  leave  the  upper  half  with 
the  appearance  of  a  simple  goblet,  the  water  will  seem  to 
have  been  changed  into  wine.  The  liquids  are  less  mixed, 
and  change  places  sooner,  when  there  is  a  tube  h  to  carry 
the  water  down  to  the  bottom  without  touching  the  wine, 
and  a  tube  a  to  carry  the  wine  directly  to  the  top. 

Mercury,  water,  oil,  air,  and  some  other  fluids  may  all 
he  shaken  together  in  the  same  vessel,  and  on  standing  will  separate  again 
and  arrange  themselves  in  the  order  of  their  specific  gravities. 

When,  in  a  mass  of  water,  part  of  it  is  heated  more  than  the  rest,  that 

party  by  its  expansion,  becomes  specifically  lighter  than  the  rest,  and  rises 

to  the  surface.     Hence,  when  heat  is  applied  to  the  bottom  of  a  vessel 

amtaining  water,  a  circulation  is  established,  which  goes  on  from  the 

first  moment  until  the  operation  of  heating  finishes: — water  is  always  rising 

from  the  hotter  parts  of  the  vessel,  and  descending  over  the  colder  parts. 

In  like  manner,  when  a  tall  glass  containing  hot  water  is  dippea  into 

cold  water,  a  downward  current  takes  place  within  the  glass  near  the  sides 

.jflnrandf  and  there  is  an  upward  current  in  the  middle.     This  motion 

nay  be  rendered  very  obvious  by  small  portions  of  amber  thrown  into  the 

vHBTy  for  these  being  nearly  of  the  specific  gravity  of  water,  rise  and 

deteend  with  it.     On  account  of  tlie  current  established  in  such  cases, 

heat  applied  to  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  of  liquid  is  soon  equally  difi'used 

over  it;  bat  heat  applied  at  the  top  is  there  eonfinedi  because  the  heated 
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and  lighter  flaid  does  not  descend.  Water  may  be  made  to  boil  at 
its  surface,  while  a  piece  of  ice  lies  at  the  bottom.  The  converse  is 
impossible. 

The  current  in  a  fluid,  produced  by  l6cal  change  of  temperature,  is  an 
important  part  of  the  following  process,  which  the  author  deems  applicable 
to  various  useful  purposes. — lleat  may  be  transferred  from  one  liquid  to 
another,  without  mixing  them,  by  making  the  hot  liquid  descend  in  a  very 
thin  metallic  tube,  through  the  cold  liquid  rising  around  it  in  a  larger  tube. 
Boiling  water  from  the  vessel  e,  for  instance,  may  descend  slowly  by  the 

small  tube  e  a  bf,  which  is  sur- 
rounded from  a  to  6  by  cold 
water  ascending  through  the 
tube  c  g.  Then,  as  the  tem- 
perature of  two  liquids,  brought 
so  nearly  into  contact  with  each 
other,  will  not,  after  a  very  short 
time,  differ,  in  any  one  place 
more  than  a  few  degrees,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  water  lately  cold, 
will,  on  leaving  the  part  of  the 
tube  g,  which  is  in  contact  with 
the  boiling  water  descending  di- 
rectly from  e,  be  nearly  boiling, 
while  the  water  lately  hot  will, 
on  leaving  the  tube  at  6,  which 
is  in  contact  with  cold  water 
just  arrived  from  A,  be  itself  nearly  cold:  and  thus  equal  quantities  of  hot 
and  cold  water  will  have  exchanged  temperatures.  The  flux  of  the  hot 
water  is  to  be  regulated  by  a  cock  6,  and  that  of  the  cold  water  by  a  cock 
h.  The  water  in  the  part  of  the  tube  c  g  d  rises,  because  it  is  hotter  and 
therefore  specifically  lighter  than  that  in  the  part  A  c. — The  author  be- 
lieves that  an  apparatus  made  on  this  principle,  with  an  arrangement  of 
many  thin  flat  tubes  instead  of  a  single  large  tube,  for  the  descending  fluid, 
and  a  spacious  box  c  ^  to  contain  these  and  the  rising  fluid,  would  be  an 
excellent  refrigerator  in  a  distilling  apparatus,  and  for  cooling  the  wort  of 
brewers;  or  would  serve  as  a  means  of  diminishing  the  expense  of  warm- 
baths,  by  transferring  the  heat  from  the  water  lately  used  to  pure  water. 
In  distilling,  the  wash  or  low  wines  about  to  enter  the  still,  might  be  used 
as  the  cold  condensing  fluid  to  surround  the  worm  or  vapour  tubes,  and 
thus,  without  expense,  would  be  heated  in  its  progress  to  the  still.  Half 
the  original  expense  of  a  great  porter  brewery  is  in  the  construction  of  the 
numerous  water-tight  floors  on  which  the  hot  wort  is  thinly  spread  to  cool. 
The  practice  of  warm  bathing,  so  conducive  to  health,  is  less  common  in 
this  country,  because  the  present  expense  is  so  great. 

It  is  a  general  truth  in  nature,  that  substances  contract  in  size  as  they 
cool.  There  is,  however,  in  water,  a  curious  exception  to  this  rule, 
which,  operating  through  the  principle  of  specific  gravities,  eflfects  most 
important  purposes  in  the  economy  of  nature.  Water  contracts  only  down 
to  the  temperature  of  40  deg.,  below  which,  towards  32  deg.  or  the  freez- 
ing point,  it  goes  on  dilating  again,  and  as  ice  is  much  lighter  than  as  a 
fluid.  Ice  therefore  floats  on  the  surface  of  water,  and  being  a.  very  slow 
conductor  of  heat,  defends  the  water  underneath  from  the  cold  air,  and 
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preseirefl  it  liquid,  and  a  fit  dwelling  for  the  finny  tribe,  until  the  return 
of  die  mild  season.  And  not  only  is  the  extreme  of  cold  below  thus  pre- 
Tented,  but  because  very  cold  water  remains  floating  on  the  surface  of  a 
wintry  lake,  as  cream  floats  on  milk,  it  preserves  underneath  that  warmth 
which  is  agreeable  to  the  fishes,  just  as  very  hot  water  in  summer  remains 
uppermost,  preserving  underneath  an  agreeable  coolness.  By  the  dilation 
of  very  cold  water,  then,  and  the  formation  of  ice,  nature  has  prepared  a 
winter  garb  for  the  inhabited  lakes  and  rivers,  as  complete  and  efiectual  as 
for  terrestrial  animals,  by  the  periodical  thickening  of  their  wool  or  fur. 
Had  ice  become  heavier  than  water,  so  that  it  must  have  fallen  to  the 
bottom,  and  have  left  the  surface  without  protection,  a  deep  lake,  in 
European  winters,  would  have  been  frozen  into  a  solid  lifeless  mass, 
which  summer  suns  would  no  more  have  melted  than  they  now  do  the 
glaciers  of  Switzerland.  But  for  this  important  exception,  therefore,  to  a 
general  law  of  nature,  many  of  the  now  most  fertile  and  lovely  portions  of 
me  earth's  surface  would  have  remained  for  ever  barren  and  uninhabited 
wastes.     . 
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PART    III. 


THE  PHENOMENA  OF  FLUIDS, 


SECTION  II.— PNEUMATICS. 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  SECTION. 


In  aeriform  fluids^  that  t>,  in  suck  as  have  their  particles  held  far  apart  by 
mutual  reputsiout  which  yields,  however,  to  any  force  applied^  so  that  the  mass 
suffers  great  change  of  volume  under  different  degrees  of  compression. — the 
phenomena  are  modified  by  the  great  lightness  and  blastioitt  of  the  fluids, 
but  are  still  in  strict  accordance  with  the  general  properties  of  fluids  already 
explained,  viz.  pressure  equal  in  all  directions— pressure  as  the  depth 
— LEVEL  SURFACE,  and  FLUID  SUPPORT.  The  pressurc  of  air,  in  all  directions, 
and  as  the^epth,  may  be  studied  in  the  effects  of  our  atmosphere— ^i\  solids — 
on  liquids: — or  when  it  concurs  with  heat,  in  producing  the  phenomena  of 
boilingf,  evaporation,  clouds,  rain,  dew,  &c.;  or  when,  by  varying  in  degree,  it 
allows  certain  substances  to  exist  sometimes  in  the  liquid  and  sometimes  in 
the  aeriform  states.  The  fluid  support  in  air  is  exemplified  by  balloons,  the 
ascent  of  flame,  and  smoke,  winds,  &c. 

What  a  change  has  taken  place  in  the  degree  of  man's  knowledge  of 
naturc,\incc  philosophers  thought  that  air  was  one  of  four  primary  ele- 
ments, viz.  air,  fire,  water,  and  ear/A,  of  which  all  things  were  composed, 
and  each  of  which  was  for  ever  distinct  from  the  others.  We  now  know 
that  air  or  gas  is  merely  an  accidental  state,  in  which  any  body  may  exist, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  heat  pervading  it:  the  body  being  solid  when 
the  absence  of  heat  allows  its  atoms  to  obey  freely  their  mutual  attraction, 
and  to  cohere — as  in  ice,  for  instance;  being  liquid,  when  so  much  heat  is 
present  as  nearly  to  balance  the  attraction,  and  to  let  them  slide  freely 
among  each  other — as  they  do  in  water;  and  being  aeriform  when  still 
more  heat  is  added,  causing  the  atoms  mutually  to  repel  and  dart  asunder 
to  a  great  distance — as  they  do  in  steam.  But  in  any  one  of  these  three 
states,  the  various  substances  are  as  much  themselves  as  in  the  others,  and 
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at  the  command  of  the  chemist  will  assume  any  of  the  forms  which  he 
desired.  As  most  substances  in  nature  have  a  different  relation  to  heat, 
there  are  some  which,  at  the  medium  temperature  of  our  earth  are  solid, 
some  which  are  liquid,  and  some  aeriform.  The  solids,  in  general,  are 
the  heaviest  under  a  given  volume,  and  therefore  sink  down  and  form  the 
great  mass  or  centre  of  the  earth;  the  liquids  follow  next  in  order,  and 
float  upon  this  solid  centre,  filling  up  its  inequalities  with  a  level  surface, 
so  as  to  constitute  the  ocean;  while  the  airs  are  the  lightest  of  all,  and  as 
a  second  ocean,  rest  above  the  sea  and  above  the  highest  mountains,  to  an 
elevation  of  about  fifty  miles.  Among  the  substances  whose  relation  to 
heat  causes  them,  when  not  restrained  in  certain  combinations,  to  assume 
the  form  of  air  at  very  low  temperatures  there  are  two  in  particular,  viz. 
oxygen  and  nitrogen^  which  are  very  abundant  in  nature  in  such  uncom- 
bined  state,  and  of  these,  therefore,  the  atmosphere  chiefly  consists;  but 
smaller  portions  of  almost  every  other  substance  are  found  in  it.  Water, 
among  the  supplementary  matters,  is  much  more  abundant  than  any  of  the 
others,  and  in  its  various  states  of  cloud,  mist,  rain,  dew,  and  snow,  it 
aoswers  a  thousand  useful  purposes,  and  serves  beautifully  to  vary  the 
scenes  of  nature.  The  atmosphere  is  about  fifty  miles  high  or  deep,  and 
therefore,  in  relation  to  the  bulk  of  the  earth,  is  as  a  covering  of  one-tentli 
of  an  inch  in  thicknesa  to  a  common  library  globe  of  a  foot  in  diameter. 

The  atmospheric  ocean  is  the  great  laboratory  in  which  most  of  the 
actions  of  life  go  on,  and  on  the  composition  of  which  they  depend.  A 
human  being  requires  for  breathing  a  gallon  of  fresh  air  every  minute, 
djing  equally  if  deprived  of  air,  or  if  confined  to  the  same.  All  other 
animals  also  require  fresh  air,  but  in  various  proportions.  And  in  the 
vegetable  creation,  the  beautiful  green  leaf  and  delicate  flower  are  merely 
broad  and  tender  expansions  of  surface  for  the  contact  of  the  vivifying  air. 
Animals  give  out  to  the  atmosphere  a  substance  which  vegetables  absorb, 
and  vegetables,  by  the  absorption,  fit  the  air  again  for  the  use  of  animals; 
80  that,  upon  the  whole,  in  the  various  changes  of  nature,  there  is  a  per- 
fect balancing  of  actions,  which  preserves  the  atmospheric  msss  in  a  uni- 
form state,  constantly  fit  for  its  admirable  purposes. 

While  the  ancients  had  tliat  notion  of  air,  which  made  them  apply  to  it 
vaguely,  and  almost  indifferently,  the  names  of  air^  ether ^  spirit,  breathy 
life^  ^.,  they  never  dreampt  of  making  experiments  iipon  it,  with  a  view 
to  prove  itx  relation  to  common  matten — and  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
portions  of  the  modern  history  of  man^s  progress  in  knowledge,  is  that 
which  exhibits  the  light  gradually  breaking  in  upon  this  most  interesting 
subject.  Galileo  was  led  to  conclude  that  air  made  a  definite  pressure 
upon  things  at  the  surface  of  the  earth;  Torricelli  and  Pascal  proved  that 
this  was  occasioned  by  its  weight,  and  hence,  moreover,  they  deduced  the 
height  of  the  aerial  ocean;  Priestly,  Black,  Lavoisier,  and  others,  disco- 
vered that  air  might  be  united  with  a  metal,  so  as  to  increase  its  weight, 
and  to  produce  a  compound  of  totally  new  qualities,  for  they  showed  that 
DMiny  of  the  ores  of  our  mines  are  merely  metals  concealed,  by  being  thus 
tmited  with  a  substance,  which  when  set  free  ascends  as  one  of  the  ingre- 
dtenta  of  the  atmosphere.  They  at  last  analyzed  the  atmosphere  itself, 
and  exhibited  its  two  great  ingredients  as  dictinct  substances.  And  within 
a  few  years  the  nature  of  air  or  gas  has  been  so  thoroughly  investigated, 
timt  we  can  now  take  a  little  of  many  a  light,  invisible,  impalpable  fluid 
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auch  as  we  breathe,  and  squeezing  the  heat  oat  of  it  by  strong  pressure,  cm 
make  its  particles  collapse  from  their  aeriform  distances  to  assume  the 
state  of  a  tranquil  fluid;  which  may  then  be  retained  as  such  for  ever,  or 
may  be  decomposed  and  made  solid  in  combination  with  other  bodies,  or 
may  be  again  set  at  liberty. 

xThe  suspicion  once  excited,  that  air  was  as  much  a  material  fluid  as 
water,  only  much  less  dense,  by  reason  of  a  greater  separation  and  repul- 
sion of  the  particles,  it  was  easy  to  follow  out  the  parallel,  and  to  conflrm 
the  supposition  by  reference  to  the  commonest  facts.  Thus,  a  leathern 
sack  or  pouch,  opened  and  dipped  into  water  so  as  to  become  full,  if  its 
mouth  be  then  carefully  closed,  retains  the  water,  and  its  sides  cannot 
afterwards  be  pressed  togethen  a  similar  sack  or  bladder,  opened  out,  and 
then  closed  in  air,  is  found  to  remain,  in  a  corresponding  way,  bulky  and 
resisting,  and  forms  what  is  called  an  air-pillow.  The  motion  of  a  flat 
board  is  resisted  in  water:  the  motion  of  a  fan  is  resisted  in  the  air. 
Masses  of  wood,  sand,  and  pebbles,  are  rolled  along  or  floated  by  currents 
of  water:  chaff,  feathers,  and  even  rooted  trees,  are  swept  away  by  cur- 
rents of  air.  There  are  mills  driven  by  water;  and  there  are  mills  driven 
by  the  wind.  Oil  set  free  under  the  surface  of  water,  or  placed  there  in  a 
bladder,  rises  to  the  surface:  hot  air  or  hydrogen  gas  placed  in  a  balloon, 
rises  in  the  air.  A  fish  moves  itself  by  its  fins  in  waten  a  bird  moves 
itself  by  its  wings  in  the  air;  and  as  on  taking  the  water  from  a  vessel 
in  which  a  fish  swims,  the  creature  falls  to  the  bottom,  gasps  a  few  mo- 
ments, ^nd  dies;  so,  on  exhausting  the  air  from  a  vessel  in  which  birds  or 
butterflies  are  enclosed,  their  useless  wings  may  flap;  but  they  sink  to  the 
bottom,  and  if  the  cruel  experiment  be  continued,  they  soon  become 
motionless  and  for  ever. 

We  proceed  now  to  prove  that  air  or  gas,  as  a  fluid,  difiers  from  the 
other  fluids  whicli  we  call  liquids,  only  in  the  two  circumstances  of  great 
lightness  or  rarity,  and  of  being  very  extensively  elastic,  that  is  to  say,  the 
particles  being  so  related,  that  pressure  brings  them  much  more  nearly 
into  contact^  and  on  ceasing,  allows  them  to  regain  their  former  distance. 

Lightness  of  Jlir. 

The  lightness  or  rarity  of  atmospheric  air,  as  it  is  found  on  the  general 
surface  of  the  ejirth,  is  sucli,  that  if,  by  the  action  of  a  pump,  a  bag  of  it 
holding  a  cubic  foot  be  emptied  into  the  copper  ball  of  an  air-gim,  the  ball 
weighs  about  an  ounce  and  a  quarter  more  than  before.  The  same  volume 
of  water  weighs  nearly  a  thousand  ounces;  so  that  common  air  is  about 
eight  hundred  times  lighter  than  water.  Other  gases,  or  substances  in  the 
aeriform  state,  have  their  various  specific  gravities,  just  as  the  same  sub- 
stances have  when  liquid  or  solid.  Thus  water  in  the  form  of  air,  that  is 
to  say,  when  existing  as  steam,  and  of  the  common  density,  is  little  moie 
than  half  as  heavy  as  the  same  bulk  of  common  air:  hydrogen  is  only  one- 
fourteenth  part  as  heavy:  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  is  the  air  that  rises 
out  of  soda-water,  brisk  ale,  champaigne  wine,  <kc.,  is  so  much  heavier, 
that  even  in  the  atmosphere,  it  may  be  poured  out  of  one  open  vessel  into 
J  another,  as  a  liquid  might,  or,  more  exactly,  as  water  might  be  poured  out 
under  oil. 
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A  small  bladder  full  of  air  may  be  pressed  or  squeezed  between  tbe 
^  hands  so  as  to  be  much  reduced  in  size,  but  on  being  relieved 
^^      from  the  pressure  it  will  immediately  resume  its  former  bulk. 

If  a  metallic  tube  or  barrel  of  perfectly  uniform  bore  a,  b,  be 
fitted  with  a  moveable  plug  or  piston  c,  which  is  covered  with 
leather  and  oiled,  so  as  to  slide  up  and  down  without  allowing 
the  air  to  pass  by  its  sides,  the  air  between  the  piston  and  the 
close  bottom  b  may  be  compressed  to  a  hundredth  oi  less  of  its 
usual  bulk;  but  when  allowed,  will  push  the  piston  back  again 
with  the  same  force  as  it  opposed  to  the  condensation,  and  will 
recover  the  volume  which  it  had  before  the  experiment. 

Again,  if  the  plug  at  tlie  commencement  of  the  experiment 
were  only  an  inch  from  the  bottom,  enclosing  air  of  the  usual 
density,  on  drawing  it  up  to  the  top,  the  inch  of  air  beneath  it  would 
expand  so  as  to  occupy  the  whole  tube,  having  become,  of  course,  pro- 
portionally less  dense. 

To  the  question  why  the  air,  which  admits  of  such  various  density,  is 
found  to  have  that  certain  degree  of  it  met  with  at  tlie  surface  of  the  earth, 
we  answer,  that  as  the  water,  in  any  place  near  the  bottom  of  the  ocean, 
it  pressed  with  force  exactly  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  water  above 
it,  so  the  air  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  bears  the  pressure  of  the  super- 
iocambent  mass  of  air,  and  on  account  of  its  extensive  elasticity,  suffers, 
fike  the  lowermost  bags  of  cotton  or  wool  in  a  great  heap,  that  degree  of 
eompression  which  the  superincumbent  mass  is  calculated  to  produce. 
We  shall  see  below,  that  the  density  of  the  air  near  the  earth  is  changing 
with  every  circumstance  which  affects  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  above, 
as  winds,  clouds,  rain,  &c.,  and  that  it  bears  relation  to  the  altitude  of  the 
place  of  observation  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  tube  with  its  piston,  described  in  the  last  page,  becomes,  according  to 
the  position  of  its  valves,  either  a  syringe  for  injecting  and  condensing 
air,  or  a  pump  for  exhausting  or  removing  it  from  any  vessel;  both 
operations  depending  on  the  elasticity  of  air. 

A  barrel  and  piston  is  a  condenaing  syringe^  when,  in  a  passage  of 
communication  between  the  bottom  of  the  syringe  and  a  receiving  vessel, 
there  is  a  flap  or  valve  allowing  air  to  pass  towards  the  receiver  but  not  to 
return.  The  piston,  therefore,  at  each  stroke  forces  what  the  barrel 
contains  of  air  into  the  receiver.  When  the  piston  is  lifted  again  after  the 
stroke,  air  re-enters  the  barrel  from  the  atmosphere,  either  through  a  valve  in 
the  piston,  or  through  a  small  hole  near  the  top  of  the  barrel. — That  useful 
eontrivance,  a  valve^  for  whatever  purpose  used,  and  in  whatever  way 
formed,  is  in  principle  merely  a  moveable  flap,  placed  on  an  opening, 
against  which  it  is  held  by  its  weight,  or  by  some  other  gentle  and  yielding 
force.  Such  a  flap,  it  is  evident,  will  allow  fluid  to  pass  only  in  one 
direction,  viz.  outwards  from  the  opening,  for  any  fluid  tending  inwards 
mast  shut  the  flap,  and  press  it  the  closer,  the  greater  the  tendency. 

To  convert  a  forcing  syringe  or  pump  into  an  exhausting  syringe  or 
pump,  commonly  called  an  air-pump^  it  is  only  necessary  to  reverse  the 
position  of  the  valves;  then,  on  the  descent  of  the  piston,  all  the  air  between 
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ii  and  the  bottom,  inBteail  of  entering  the  reuel  or  receiver,  as  in  th«  lut 
case,  escapes  by  a  valve  in  the  piston  itself  towards  the  aimoapbere,  and 
on  the  rising  o(  the  pislon,  a  perfect  Tacuum  would  be  left  under  it,  bat 
that  the  valve  below,  then  opened  by  the  elaaticity  of  the  air  in  the  receiver, 
allows  a  part  of  that  air  to  follow  it.  Thus,  at  each  stroke,  a  quantity  of 
the  air,  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  pump,  is  removed  from  the  receiver. 
In  a  good  air-pump  there  are  two  similar  pumping  barrels,  as  a  and  b,  to 
quicken  the  operation  of  exhausting;  and  both  are  worked  at  the  same 
time  by  the  reciprocating  winch  or  handle^,  wiih  ita  pinion  (,  acting  on 
the  teeth  of  (he  piston  rods  d  and  c.  This  double  contriructtOQ  has  the 
farther  advantage,  that  the  atmospheric  pressure,  if  fifteen  pounda  per 
square  inch  on  the  upper  surface  of  either  piston,  and  which  for  a  single 
piston  would  have  lo  be  overcome  by  the  worker  in  lifting  it,  as  here 
balanced  always  by  the  corresponding 
^    rf  ^^^  pressure  on  the  other  piston.     Both 

'       ]  l^g  ^,,^^-N.         pumps  communicate  with  a  tube  g  A, 

WE^fl         /^  ^\     which  at  A  rises  tightly  through  the 

F^        /  \    round  plate  of  the  machine  to  i.     This 

~^^*!:4    i  A  I    flat  plate  is  so  amootli,  that  a  gtaac 

bell  or  reciivnr  k,  with  a  Braooth 
ground  lip,  when  placed  upon  it, 
forma  an  air-tight  joining.  On  woo- 
ing the  pump,  such  a  bell  is  exhausted 
of  its  air,  and  fitted  for  ahowing  the 
many  interesting  phenomena  which 
llie  air-pump  can  display, — and  which 
will  pass  under  review  as  we  proceed. 
The  Bupporting  framework  of  the  pump  is  not  shown  here. 

The  law  of  the  elasticity  of  air  is,  that  its  spring,  or  resi^ance  to  com* 
pression,  increases  exactly  with  iia  density  or  the  quantity  of  it  collected 
in  a  given  space.  Hence,  by  finding  in  any  case  either  the  density  of 
'   J  force,  we  know  all  the  three. 


It  has  been  ascertained  by  experiments  described  a  few  pages  farther 
on,  that  in  the  atmospheric  ocean  surrounding  the  earth,  there  are  nearly 
fifteen  pounds  of  air  above  every  square  inch  of  the  surface  of  the  ear^; 
and  thai  the  air  nearest  the  earth,  and  bearing  this  superincumbent  weight 
or  pressure,  has  the  density  of  an  ounce  and  a-quarier  of  weight  lo  a  cubic 
fool  of  volume.  We  farther  find  that  such  air  is  reduced  to  half  its  bulk, 
or  becomes  of  what  is  called  double  atmospheric  density,  by  an  additional 
pressure  of  fifteen  pounds  on  the  inch,  and  of  triple  density  by  triple 
pressure,  and  so  forth;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  dilates  to  double  bulk 
if  the  pressure  be  diminished  to  half,  and  lo  any  greater  bulk,  even  beyond 
3  thou  sand- fold,  if  the  pressure  be  diminished  in  a  corresponding  degree; 
and  any  air  bearing  a  given  force  or  pressure,  is  always  acting  as  a  spring 
of  that  force  on  whatever  it  touches. 

It  is  very  important  to  be  familiar  with  this  truth  or  law,  for  it  holds  very 
nearly  with  respect  lo  all  aeriform  fluids  as  well(as  common  air,  and  throws 
light,  therefore,  on  the  action  of  steam-engines,  air-guns,  and  pneumatic 
machines  generally.  It  also  explainii  the  condition  of  our  atmosphere  as 
to  density  at  various  elevations;  telling  us,  for  instance,  that  when  a 
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ballooQ  has  risen  throagh  half  of  the  atmospherical  mass,  the  air  around 
it  will  he  of  only  half  the  density  which  exists  at  the  surface  of  the 
6irth« 

We  know  not  exactly  to  what  extent  the  rarefaction  of  air  may  go  on 
the  removal  of  pressure;  in  other  words,  at  what  distance  the  gravity  of 
the  particles  hecomes  just  a  balance  to  their  mutual  repulsion;  and  therefore 
we  know  not  exactly  what  the  degree  of  rarity  is  at  the  top  of  our 
atmosphere;  but  we  know  that  it  must  be  exceedingly  great,  from  the  fact 
that  the  air  leA  in  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump  has  still  spring  or  elasticity 
enough  to  lift  the  valve  of  the  pump,  when  less  remains  than  the  thousandth 
put  of  the  original  quantity.  In  the  most  perfect  air-pumps,  that  the 
exhaustion  may  be  as  complete  as  possible,  the  machine  itself  is  made  to 
raise  the  valve. 

The  expansion  of  air  is  well  illustrated  by  a  bladder,  having  a  very  little 
air  in  it,  placed  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump.  On  exhausting  the 
receiver,  the  bladder  gradually  swells,  with  force  sufficient  to  lift  a  moderate 
weight  laid  upon  it,  and  at  last  appears  quite  full,  and  may  even  be  burst. 
A  shriveled  apple  treated  in  the  same  way  becomes  plump.  The  explana- 
tion of  SQch  phenomena  is,  that  at  first  the  air  in  the  bladder  or  apple  is  in 
a  state  of  condensation,  like  all  air  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  under  the 
presaore  of  the  superincumbent  atmosphere;  but  that  its  volume  increases 
aa  that  pressure  is  diminished  by  the  air-pump:— it  is  rarefied  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  air  which  remains  in  the  receiver  surrounding  it. 

The  carious  instrument  called  the  air-gun  has  a  strong  globular  vessel 
of  copper  attached  under  the  lock,  into  which  air  is  usually  forced  to  be 
thirty  or  forty  times  as  dense  as  the  air  in  the  atmosphere  around;  hence 
the  pressare  or  elasticity  tending  outwards  is  thirty  or  forty  times  fifteen 
ponnds  on  the  inch,  and  when  the  valve  is  opened  for  an  instant  by  the 
action  of  the  lock,  a  portion  of  the  air  issues  and  propels  the  charge  with 
this  force.    The  effect  of  air  thus  condensed  nearly  equals  that  of  gun- 

Sowder,  and  one  charge  of  the  ball  suffices   for  many  shots,  the  force 
owever  becoming  less  for  every  successive  discharge. 

If  a  bottle  or  vessel  a  6,  partly  filled  with  water,  have  a 
tube  c  d  passed  tightly  through  its  cork  to  near  the  bottom 
of  the  water;  and  if  more  air  be  then  forced  through  this 
tube  in  any  way,  so  as  to  accumulate  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
vessel  above  the  water  surface  a  b;  on  turning  the  cock  c, 
which  opens  the  tube,  the  elasticity  of  the  condensed  air 
will  press  the  water  out  as  a  beautiful  jet,  to  a  height  pro- 
portioned to  the  condensation,  and  gradually  diminishing  as 
the  condensation  diminishes.  Or  if  such  a  vessel,  with  air 
of  common  density,  be  placed  under  a  tall  air-pump  receiver, 
on  working  the  pump  so  as  to  diminish  the  density  of  the 
air  in  the  receiver,  the  jet  of  water  will  equally  arise. — A. 
table-lamp,  by  the  force  of  condensed  air,  may  be  supplied 
with  oil  from  a  reservoir  far  below  the  wick:  and  lately  an 
n  enemasyringe  and  a  shower  bath  have  been  constructed  on 
l^the  same  principle. 

The  elasticity  of  air  is  rendered  very  serviceable  in  con- 
nexion with  great  water-pumps,  such  as  those  used  for  the 
snpply  of  cities.  A  pump  throws  its  water  by  a  distinct 
gush  at  each  stroke,  while  the  current  through  the  pipe 
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towards  the  city  should  be  aniform.  Now  nnl- 
formity  is  attained  by  causing  the  gushes  from  tlie 
pump  a  to  enter  by  the  passage  b  at  one  side  of  a 
large  vessel  c,  of  which  the  upper  part  is  full  of 
condensed  air,  and  from  the  other  side  of  which, 
at  d,  the  water  issues  on  its  way.  The  air  in  this 
vessel  (called  the  air-vessel)  is  condensed,  as  a 
spring,  by  the  entering  water,  and  its  resistiiig 
elasticity,  both  immediately,  and  afterwards  dariog 
the  interval  of  the  strokes,  forces  the  water  along 
the  pipe  d.  Each  entering  gush  has  only  the  effect  of  compressing  the 
air  a  little  more  for  the  time,  while  the  flow  in  the  great  pipe  continues 
nearly  uniform.  The  pump  itself  is  made  to  take  in  a  little  air  at  each 
stroke,  so  that  not  only  is  the  vessel  always  supplied,  but  some  air  is 
constantly  passing  on  with  the  water,  and  effecting  the  highly  useful  pur- 
pose of  giving  an  elasticity  to  the  whole  contents  of  the  pipe  and  its  rami- 
fications. 

The  same  object  is  attained  by  the  same  means  in  the  fire-engine  used 
to  check  conflagration.  In  it  there  are  generally  several  water-pomps 
working  together,  which  throw  their  interrupted  supply  into  an  air-Tessd, 
from  whence  it  passes  in  a  nearly  uniform  jet  to  the  point  desired. 

The  compressibility  and  corresponding  spring  of  air  are  remarkablf 
exhibited  in  that  singular  contrivance  of  modern  times,  the  c^*tn/i^-6efi,  in 
which  men  now  descend  with  safety  to  considerable  depths  in  the  ocean, 
there  to  reside  and  labour,  attaining  many  objects  of  hiffh  importance  to 
them: — ^they  recover  sunken  treasures, — they  are  enabled  to  pursue  woiks 
of  submarine  architecture,  as  in  constructing  light-houses  and  noble  hs^ 
hours,  where  formerly  no  foundations  could  have  been  laid,  ^c.  The 
diving-bell,  in  point  of  utility,  has  proved  a  remarkable  contrast  to  its  sis- 
ter invention,  the  balloon,  which,  although  so  wondrously  bearing  man 
aloft  to  the  regions  of  the  clouds,  has  brought  him  as  yet  little  advantage 
to  compensate  for  the  many  fatal  accidents  which  its  use  has  occasioned. 
The  diving-bell  is  a  large  heavy  open-mouthed  vessel,  with  accommo- 
dation in  it  for  one  or  more  persons.  It  is  let  down  into  the  water  with 
its  mouth  undermost,  from  a  crane  to  which  it  is  suspended,  and  which 
rests  on  a  suitable  carriage  either  on  the  shore,  or  on  the  deck  of  a  ship,  or 
barge  fitted  for  its  service.  On  first  entering  the  water  it  appears  full  of 
air;  but  air  being  compressible,  according  to  the  law  now  explained,  and 
the  pressure  of  the  water  around  the  descending  bell  increasing  with  the 
depth,  the  volume  of  the  air  gradually  diminishes,  and  at  thirty-four  feet 
is  reduced  to  half.  The  bell,  then,  unless  more  air  be  supplied,  will  of 
course  be  half  full  of  water,  and  a  person  breathing  in  it,  at  each  inspira- 
tion will  receive  twice  as  much  air  into  the  lungs  as  when  breathing  at 
the  surface.  A  constant  supply  of  fresh  air  is  sent  down  to  the  bell  by  a 
forcing-pump  above;  and  the  heated  and  contaminated  air,  which  has 
served  for  respiration,  and  which  rises  to  the  top  of  the  bell,  is  allowed  to 
escape  by  a  cock  placed  there  for  the  purpose.  The  men  who  work  at  a 
distance  from  the  bell  have  tubes  of  communication  with  it,  by  which  they 
inhale  the  air  required;  and  they  allow  the  used  air  to  rise  through  the 
water  above  them.  A  man  cannot  breathe  comfortably  by  such  a  tube  if 
he  be  either  much  abo^e  or  much  below  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  bell: 
for  if  above,  the  air  in  the  bell  is  more  compressed  than  his  chest,  and  is 
forced  towards  him  so  as  to  require  an  effort  to  control  its  admission;  and 
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if  below,  his  chest  is  bearing  greater  pressure  than  the  air  in  the  bell,  and 
he  must  therefore  act  strongly  with  the  muscles  of  the  ribs  to  draw  the  air 
down  to  him.  A  phenomenon  similar  to  this  takes  place  when  two  blad- 
ders of  air  are  connected  by  a  long  tube,  and  immersed  in  water  to  nnequal 
depths,  the  air  being  always  strongly  forced  from  the  lower  into  the  upper 
one,  because  the  lower  one  is  more  pressed.  The  difficulty  of  pumping 
air  down  to  the  diving-bell  increases,  of  course,  with  the  depth  to  which 
it  has  descended:  for  if  the  bell  be  so  low  that  the  water  is  pressing  on  the 
air  in  it  with  a  force  of  fifteen  pounds  per  inch  (which  would  happen  at 
tfiirty-four  feet,)  it  is  evident  that  a  syringe  or  pump  cannot  inject  more 
ar  unless  it  act  with  a  force  greater  than  this.  Divers  might  often,  if  not 
always,  more  conveniently  receive  their  supply  of  air  through  tubes  from 
an  air-vessel  kept  charged  to  the  necessary  density  in  a  boat  over  them, 
or  on  the  shore,  than  from  a  bell  below.  If  they  would,  moreover,  dress 
in  India-rubber  cloth,  and  use  a  hood  of  metal  with  windows  for  the 
bead,  they  might  work  under  water  without  wetting  any  part  but  their 
hands. 

It  is  remarkable,  when  the  use  of  the  diving-bell  has  become  so  fami- 
liar, that  a  kindred  and  still  more  simple  contrivance  of  the  same  class  has 
not  been  introduced  for  certain  purposes,  particularly  of  sudden  emergency, 
snch  aa  to  aid  in  the  recovery  of  the  bodies  of  drowning  persons.     A  ten- 
gallon  cask,  or  vessel  of  any  kind,  filled  with  air,  and  made  heavy  enough 
inct  to  sink  in  water,  with  a  breathing  tube  from  it  like  that  of  a  diving- 
Dell«  woold  be  a  provision  of  air  for  a  man  below  water  for  ten  minutes; 
and  a  man  with  it  under  his  arm,  might  instantly  descend  from  a  boat  or 
walk  from  the  shore,  into  water  of  any  depth,  to  recover  the  body  of  a 
feUow-creature  lately  sunk,  and  in  time  probably  to  save  the  life,  which  a 
few  minutes  wasted  in  waiting  or  in  unsuccessful  dragging  would  suffer  to 
be  loflt.     The  author  would  propose  this  as  an  addition  to  the  apparatus 
of  the  Humane  Society  for  the  recovery  of  persons  apparently  drowned. — 
It  shows  the  remoteness  from  common  trains  of  thinking  of  the  truths  con- 
nected with  the  constitution  of  our  atmosphere  and  sea,  when  a  means  so 
simple  and  easily  procured  should  never  have  been  thought  of  or  tried  in 
any  way  by  pearl-fishers,  or  by  persons  who  gain  their  bread  by  diving. 
to  recover  things  dropped  overboard  in  harbours  or  anchoring  stations;  all 
of  whom  have  hitherto  been  limited  to  the  sinde  gulp  of  air  taken  on  de- 
scending.   In  the  case  of  a  man  working  under  water,  cask  after  cask  of 
air  might  be  sent  down,  to  enable  him  to  remain  as  long  as  necessary. 
There  is  an  exceedingly  beautiful  philosophical  toy,  of  which  the  action 
depends  chiefly  on  the  elasticity  of  air;  and  as  it  moreover 
^-^^      illustrates  most  of  the  laws  of  fluidity,  it  is  deemed  worthy 
of  description  here.    It  is  a  small  balloon  or  thin  globe  of 
glass  c,  having  an  opening  at  the  bottom,  and  its  little  car  or 
basket  hanging  to  it.    If  put  to  float  in  water  while  the  globe 
contains  air  only,  it  is  so  light  that  half  the  globe  remains 
above  the  surface;  but  water  may  be  introduced  to  adjust  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  whole,  until  it  becomes  onlv  a  little  less 
than  that  of  water.     If  the  balloon  be  then  placed  in  a  tall  jar 
of  water  a  b,  the  mouth  of  which  is  closely  covered  by  blad- 
der-skin or  India-rubber  tied  upon  it,  on  pressing  such  cover- 
ing with  the  hand,  the  balloon  will  immediately  descend  in 
the  water,  to  rise  again  when  the  pressure  ceases,  and  will 
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float  about,  rising,  or  (idling,  or  standing  still,  according  to  the  preaaure 
made.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  pressure  on  the  top  of  the  jar  nrat  con- 
denses the  air  between  the  cover  and  the  water  surface;  this  cond^iaatioB 
then  presses  upon  the  water  below,  and  by  influencing  it  through  its  whole 
extent,  compresses  also -the  air  in  the  balloon  globe,  forcing  as  much  more 
water  into  this  as  to  render  the  balloon  heavier  than  water,  and  therefore 
heavy  enough  to  sink.  As  soon  as  the  pressure  ceases,  the  elasticity  of 
the  air  in  the  balloon  repels  the  lately  entered  water,  and  the  machine, 
becoming  as  before,  lighter  than  water,  ascends  to  the  top.  If  the  balloon 
be  adjusted  to  have  a  specific  gravity  too  nearly  that  of  water,  it  will  not 
rise  of  itself  after  once  reaching  the  bottom,  because  the  pressure  of  the 
water  then  above  it  will  perpetuate  the  condensation  of  the  air  which  caused 
it  to  descend.  It  may  even  then,  however,  be  made  to  rise  again  by 
inclining  the  water-jar  to  one  side,  so  that  the  perpendicular  height  of  water 
over  it  shall  be  diminished. 

This  toy  proves  many  things — the  maieriality  of  air,  by  the  pressure 
of  the  hand  on  the  top  being  communicated  to  the  water  below  through 
the  air  in  the  upper  part  of  the  jar — the  compressibiliiy  of  air,  by  what 
happens  in  the  globe  just  before  it  descends — the  elastic  force  of  air  shown 
in  expansion,  when,  on  the  pressure  ceasing,  the  water  is  again  expelled 
from  the  globe — the  lightness  of  air,  in  the  buoyancy  of  Uie  globe:— it 
shows  also  that  in  a  fluid  the  pressure  is  in  all  directions^  because  the 
effects  happen  in  whatever  position  the  jar  be  held — it  shows  xhni  pressure 
is  as  the  depth,  because  less  pressure  of  the  hand  is  required  the  farther 
that  the  globe  has  descended  in  the  watar— and  it  exemplifies  many  cir- 
cumstances of  Jluid  support.  A  young  person,  therefore,  familiar  with 
this  toy,  has  learned  the  leading  truths  of  hydrostatics  and  pneumatics, 
and  has  had  much  amusement  as  well  as  instruction. 

On  the  same  principle  as  the  balloon  now  described,  three  or  four  little 
figures  of  men  may  be  formed  of  glass,  hollow  within,  and  having  each  a 
minute  opening  at  the  heel,  by  which  water  may  pass  in  or  out.  If  these 
be  placed  in  a  jar  as  the  balloon  was,  and  be  adjusted  by  the  quantity  of 

water  admitted  into  them,  so  that,  in  specific  gravity, 
they  shall  difler  a  little  from  each  other,  and  if  then, 
a  gradually  increased  pressure  be  made  on  the  cover 
of  the  jar,  the  heaviest  figure  will  descend  first,  and 
the  others  will  follow  in  succession;  and  they  will 
stop  or  return  to  the  surface  in  reverse  order  when 
the  pressure  ceases.  A  person  while  exhibiting  these 
figures  to  spectators  who  do  not  understand  them, 
<2^  may  appear  only  carelessly  to  rest  his  hand  on  the 
cover  of  the  jar  while  he  is  making  the  required 
pressure,  and  he  will  seem  to  have  the  power  of 
ordering  their  movements  by  his  wUl.  If  the  jar 
containing  the  figures  be  inverted,  and  the  cover 
be  placed  over  a  hole  in  the  table,  through  which, 
unobserved,  the  exhibitor  can  act  by  a  rod  rising 
through  the  hole  and  obeying  his  foot,  he  may  produce 
the  most  amusing  and  surprising  evolutions  among 
the  little  men,  in  perfect  obedience  to  his  word  of 
command. 
The  beautiful  fountain,  called  the  fountain  of  Hiero,  by  which  water  is 
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made  to  spout  far  above  its  source,  depends  for  its  action  upon  the  resisting 
^asticity  of  compressed  air.  The  vessel  d  is  first  filled  with  water,  while 
b  and  a  contain  air  only.  On  then  pouring  water  into  a,  the  water  of 
d  darts  upwards  through  the  jet-pipe  e,  to  an  elevation  nearly  equal  to  the 
length  of  the  tube  from  a  to  b.  The  reason  is,  that  the  water  from  m 
descends  by  the  tube  to  b,  and  compresses  the  air  at  c;  which  com- 
pression conveyed  along  the  other  tube  from  c  to  r/,  acts  on  the  water  in 
the  vessel  (/,  and  causes  it  to  jet.  As  the  pressure  is  produced  by  the 
colamn  of  water  ab,  the  jet  is  proportioned  to  the  length  of  that  column. — 
This  kind  of  fountain  may  have  its  parts  concealed  under  a  variety  of 
forms,  as  here  exemplified,  and  may  thus  become  a  beautiful  ornament 
among  flowers  in  a  summer  drawing-room.  It  may  be  made  cf  size 
to  play  for  an  hour  or  more,  and  it  will  always  recommence  on  the 
water  being  shifted  from  the  low  to  the  high  reservoir. — The  useful 
table-lamp,  consisting  of  a  simple  column  or  pillar  with  th§  oil  rising 

to  the  flame  from  far  below,  is  a  Hiero's  fountain,  only 
the  oil,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  jet  out,  rises  in  a  tube 
to  the  flame.  Tlie  contrivance  for  maintaining  the  two 
columns  always  of  the  same  length,  notwithstanding  the 
expenditure  of  oil,  has  to  be  explained  some  pages 
hence. 

Having  now  explained  the  two  peculiarities  which  dis- 
tinguish aeriform  from  other  fluids,  viz,  their  lightness  and 
extensive  elasticity,  we  proceed  to  show  that  they  have 
the  four  other  properties  already  described  under  hydro- 
statics, as  belonging  to  fluids  generally:  and  first, 

^^  Pressure  in  all  directions.''^     (Read  the  Analysis  at 

pages  140  and  172.) 

A  quantity  of  air  or  gas  shut  up  in  any  vessel  and  com- 
pressed, is  equally  aflected  throughout,  and  its  tendency 
to  escape  from  the  pressure  is  equal  in  all  directions,  as  is 
proved  by  the  force  necessary  to  keep  similar  valves  close 
wherever  placed.  Hence  the  hydrostatic  press  and  hy- 
drostatic bellows  described  in  the  last  section,  which  de- 
pend for  their  action  on  this  law,  may  be  worked  by  air 
or  gas  as  by  a  liquid. 

Owing  to  this  law,  air,  when  allowed,  will  always  rush 
from  where  there  is  more  pressure  to  where  there  is  less. 
The  actions  of  the  common  fire-bellows,  and  of  the  animal 
chest  in  breathing,  blowing,  sucking,  &c.  are  so  many  instances. 

The  suddenness  with  which  any  compression  made  on  part  of  a  con- 
fined aeriform  fluid  is  communicated  through  the  whole,  is  strikingly  seen 
in  the  simultaneous  increase  or  burst  of  all  the  gas-lights  over  an  extensive 
bnildlng,  or  even  in  a  long  street,  at  any  instant  when  the  force  supplying 
the  gas  is  augmented. 

Many  very  interesting  illustrations  of  the  fluid  pressure  of  air  being  in 
all  directions  will  occur  under  the  next  head,  joined  with  proofs  of  the 
atmospheric  pressure  being  as  the  depth. 
16 
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"  Presiure  as  the  depth,^^ 

On  first  approaching  this  subject,  a  person  is  naturally  surprised  to  hear 
the  depth  or  height  of  the  atmosphere  spoken  of  as  something  perfectly 
ascertained,  although  no  body  can  ever  have  approached  the  surface  to 
measure  it;  but  science  often  furnishes  means  of  reaching  precise  truth,  in 
cases  where  ignorance  would  not  even  dream  of  the  possibility  of  making 
an  approximation.  It  may  facilitate  the  apprehension  of  this  point  as 
regards  air,  to  describe  first,  some  parallel  cases  in  which  water  is  con- 
cerned. 

-  The  bottom  of  a  lake  evidently  supports  all  the  water  in  the  lake,  and 
each  portion  bears  just  the  weight  of  the  water  directly  over  it:  a  means 
then  of  ascertaining  the  weight  or  pressure  of  water  on  any  portion  of  the 
bottom,  would  tell  how  much  water  stood  over  that  portion,  and  by  the 
known  relation  of  the  weight  and  bulk  of  water  would  tell  also  the  depth 
at  that  part.  In  like  manner  the  ocean  of  air  which  surrounds  the  globe 
rests  with  its  whole  weight  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  each  portion 
of  the  surface  bears  its  share:  if  we  ascertain  then  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  on  a  given  extent  of  surface,  we  find  how  much  air  is  standing 
directly  over  it;  in  other  words,  the  weight  of  a  column  of  air  resting  on 
such  surface  as  its  base,  and  reaching  to  the  top  of  the  atmosphere. 
Having  then  the  weight  of  the  whole  column,  and  finding  the  weight  of  a 
ffiven  bulk  of  it  at  the  bottom  (ascertained  as  described  at  page  174,)  and 
knowing  the  law  of  aerial  elasticity  (explained  at  page  175,)  we  determine 
the  depth  or  height  of  the  column  by  a  simple  calculation.  Now,  accurate 
experiments  sliow  that  there  are  nearly  fifteen  pounds  of  air  over  every 
square  inch  of  the  earth's  surface;  producing  the  same  pressure  as  would 
be  made  by  a  depth  of  water  of  thirty-four  feet,  or  by  a  depth  of  quicksilver 
of  thirty  inches;  and  from  this  fact,  and  the  ascertained  lightness  and  elas- 
ticity of  air,  we  know  that  its  depth  on  earth  must  be  nearly  fifty  mileSt 
which,  as  already  stated,  is  about  as  much  in  relation  to  the  size  of  the  earth 
as  a  tenth  of  an  inch  is  to  a  globe  of  one  foot  in  diameter.  The  remaining 
part  of  this  section  has  chiefly  to  trace  the  efiects  of  this  mass  of  matter 
resting  upon  the  earth's  surface,  and  as  a  fiuid  embracing  and  compressing 
every  object  placed  there. 

Water  is  a  substance  much  more  obvious  to  the  human  senses  than  air, 
and  which  is  constantly  under  observation;  yet  many  of  its  most  important 
agencies  escape  the  notice  of  common  observers.  Few  persons,  for  in- 
stance, of  themselves  discover  the  law  explained  in  tlie  last  section,  of  the 
pressure  in  water  being  proportioned  to  the  depth:  but  when  made  to 
observe  that  a  piece  of  cork  plunged  deep  into  it  is  compressed  to  much 
smaller  bulk,  and  that  strong  empty  vessels  of  glass,  or  even  of  metal, 
under  the  same  circumstances,  are  crushed  or  broken  inwards,  and  that 
pieces  of  sunken  wood  are  at  great  depths  filled  with  water  through  all 
their  pores,  so  as  to  become  nearly  as  heavy  as  stone,  &c.,  their  minds 
are  roused  to  a  sense  of  the  important  fact,  that  a  fiuid  presses,  and  in 
proportion  to  its  depth.  If  the  truths  of  hydrostatics  thus  escape  notice, 
we  need  not  wonder  that  those  of  pneumatics  escape  still  longer. 

If  a  piece  of  bladder-skin  or  a  pane  of  glass  be  laid  at  the  bottom  of  a 
vessel  holding  water,  the  bladder  or  glass  exhibits  no  sign  of  being  pressed 
upon,  although  it  bears  on  its  upper  side  the  whole  weight  of  the  water 
direcdy  above  it;  the  reason  being  that  water  beneath  the  bladder  resists 
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just  as  Strongly  as  the  water  above  presses,  in  the  same  way  that  one  stone 
in  a  pillar  resists  those  above  it:  but  if  the  bladder  be  tied  closely  over  the 
mouth  of  a  common  dfinking-glass  or  tumbler  filled  with  water,  and  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  if  then,  by  means  of  a  syringe  or  pump, 
the  water  be  extracted  from  within  the  glass,  the  bladder  itself  has  to  bear 
the  whole  pressure  of  the  water  above  it,  (independently  of  a  pressure  of 
air  to  be  explained  afterwards)  and  will  probably  be  torn  or  burst.  The 
degree  of  pressure,  and  consequently  the  depth  of  the  water,  in  such  a 
case,  might  be  ascertained  by  placing  some  support,  of  which  the  action 
could  be  measured,  under  the  bladder  to  sustain  it  after  the  removal  of  the 
interior  water. — Now  this  case  may  be  closely  copied  in  our  atmosphere 
or  sea  of  air.  A  glass  held  in  the  hand  is  immersed  in  the  fiuid  air,  and  is 
full  of  it,  as  the  other  glass  was  supposed  full  of  water:  its  mouth  may  be 
covered  over  with  bladder,  and  no  external  pressure  will  be  apparent, 
because  there  is  a  resistance  of  the  air  within,  just  equal  to  the  pressure  ojf 
the  air  on  the  outside: — but  if  the  air  be  extracted  from  under  the  covering, 
by  means  of  an  air-pump,  the  bladder  is  first  seen  sinking  down  and 
becoming  hollow  from  the  weight  of  the  air  over  it,  and  at  last  bursting 
inwards  with  a  great  noise  or  crack.  By  placing  a  circular  piece  of  wood 
under  the  bladder-skin,  for  it  to  rest  on,  and  a  spring  of  known  force  to 
support  the  wood,  we  may  ascertain  very  nearly  the  weight  and  pressure 
of  the  air  over  it  This  mode,  however,  of  ascertaining  the  weight  of  the 
atmosphere,  is  not  that  commonly  used,  but  is  described  here  as  a  good 
illustration  of  the  present  subject;  the  problem  being  solved  much  more 
elegantly  and  accurately  by  means  of  the  barometer  described  farther  on. 
The  phenomenon  of  atmospheric  pressure  is  often  exhibited  by  placing  the 
.hand  on  the  mouth  of  a  glass  so  as  to  cover  it  closely,  and  then  extracting 
the  air  from  underneath  the  hand:  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  holds  the 
hand  down  upon  the  mouth  of  the  glass  with  a  force  of  fifteen  pounds  to 
the  inch. 

As  should  follow,  from  the  pressure  of  fifteen  pounds  per  inch  thus 
detected  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  being  the  weight  of  our  superincum- 
bent atmosphere,  we  find  that  exactly  as  we  rise  from  the  earth,  and  leave 
part  of  the  atmosphere  beneath  us,  the  pressure  diminishes.  This  fact 
now  furnishes  the  readiest  means  of  ascertaining  the  height  of  mountains 
and  of  balloon  ascents,  as  will  be  explained  in  considering  the  barometer. 

After  the  many  explanations  here  given  of  fluid  pressure  being  equal  in 
all  directions,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  remark,  that  the  downward  weight 
of  the  atmosphere  becomes  a  pressure  in  all  directions.  This  is  s^en  in 
the  fact  of  the  bladder  described  above,  being  as  readily  burst  if  turned 
sideways  as  if  turned  directly  upwards.  Every  body  or  substance,  there- 
fore, on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  dead  or  living,  solid  or  fluid,  is  compressed 
with  this  force.  In  general  the  pressure  on  one  side  of  a  body  is  just 
balanced  by  the  equal  pressure  on  the  other,  so  that  no  sensible  eflect 
foUovrs;  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  philosophers  were  so  long  in  disco- 
vering it  at  all,  and  that  half- informed  persons  are  still  disposed  to  doubt 
its  existence;  but  the  proofs  ofi*ered  on  all  sides  to  the  now  awakened 
attention  are  irresistible.     We  shall  speak  first  of 

^^  •Atmospheric  pressure  on  solids, ^^ 

The  atmosphere,  then,  presses  on  the  two  sides  of  a  plate  of  glass  or 
metal,  with  force  of  fifteen  pounds  on  the  inch.    Under  ordinary  circum- 
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Stances  no  sensible  efTect  follows,  because  the  opposite  pressures  counter- 
balance; but  if  two  plates  of  smooth  glass  or  metal  be  laid  against  each 
other,  and  the  air  be  prevented  from  entering  between  them,  they  cannot 
be  separated  by  less  force  than  fifteen  pounds  per  inch  of  their  surface. 

In  like  manner,  to  draw  down  the  piston  of  a  syringe  from  the  bottom 
of  its  barrel,  while  no  air  is  allowed  to  enter  between  them,  requires  force 
of  fifteen. pounds  to  the  square  inch  of  surface  of  the  piston.  But  if  the 
experiment  be  made  in  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  the  piston 
falls  by  its  own  weight.  It  is  pushed  back  immediately  on  re-admitting 
the  air.  Wherever  a  vacuum  is  produced  at  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
there  is  an  external  pressure,  of  the  force  stated,  seeking  admittance  all 
round. 

An  air-pump  receiver  of  five  inches  diameter  has  nearly  twenty  square 
inches  of  surface  in  its  upper  part  or  roof,  and  bears  a  weight  or  pressure 
of  atmosphere,  of  twenty  times  fifteen,  or  three  hundred  pounds.  While 
it  has  air  within  it,  this  pressure  is  exactly  balanced,  and  is  not  sensible; 
but  when  exhausted  on  the  plate  of  the  air-pump,  it  is  pressed  against  the 
plate  with  this  force.  As  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  in  all  directions,  the 
pump-plate  of  course  is  equally  pressed  upwards  against  the  receiver,  and 
the  sides  of  the  receiver  are  pressed  towards  each  other.  This  explains 
why  air-pump  receivers  must  be  made  arched  or  of  dome-shape  to  with- 
stand the  great  pressure.  A  fiat  piece  of  glass  of  great  thickness,  laid 
upon  the  upper  mouth  of  a  receiver,  so  as  to  form  an  air-tight  cover  to  it, 
is  broken  instantly  by  exhausting  the  air  beneath;  and  a  bottle  or  receiver 
with  fiat  sides,  when  exhausted,  sufiers  in  the  same  manner. 

Illustrative  of  this  pressure  on  solids  there  is  the  experiment  of  the 
Magdeburgh  hemispheres,  as  it  is  called.  Two  hollow  half  globes  of 
metal  a  and  h,  are  fitted  to  each  other,  so  that  their  lips  when 
touching  may  be  air-tight.  While  there  is  air  between  them 
or  within,  resisting  the  pressure  of  the  outward  air,  they  can 
be  separated  from  each  other  without  difficulty;  but  when  the 
air  is  exhausted  from  within  by  the  air-pump,  a  force  is  re- 
quired to  separate  them  of  as  many  times  fifteen  pounds  as 
there  are  square  inches  in  the  area  of  the  mouth.  The  air  is 
extracted  by  unscrewing  one  of  the  handles  at  6,  and  then 
connecting  the  remaining  stalk  (which  is  hollow,  and  has  a 
stop-cock)  with  the  air-pump. — This  experiment  merits  recollection,  be- 
cause it  was  one  of  the  first  which  drew  attention  to  the  material  nature 
and  properties  of  the  airr  and  it  astonished  the  world.  Otto  Guericke, 
Burgomaster  of  Magdeburgh,  the  inventor,  had  hemispheres  made  of  three 
feet  in  diameter,  and  once  when  he  exhausted  them,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
public  exhibition,  twenty  coach-horses  of  the  Emperor  were  unable  to  pull 
them  asunder.  There  being  no  air-pump  when  Guericke  began  his  expe- 
riments, although  he  himself  invented  it  afterwards,  he  originally  emptied 
the  balls  of  their  air  by  first  filling  them  with  water,  and  then  extracting 
the  water  by  a  common  pump  or  syringe  applied  at  the  bottom. 

It  is  a  phenomenon  of  the  same  kind  as  the  last  described,  when  a  boy 
with  his  foot  presses  a  circular  piece  of  wet  leather  as  a,  against  a  fiat-faced 
stone  as  6,  and  then  lifts  the  stone  by  pulling  at  a  cord  c,  rising  from  the 
centre  of  the  leather.  If  the  leather  be  so  close  in  its  texture  that  air 
cannot  pass  through  it,  and  stifi*  enough  not  to  be  puckered  or  drawn 
together,  be  must  exert  a  force  before  detaching  it,  of  as  many  times 
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fifteen  pounds  as  there  are  square  inches  of  surface  oovered  by  it,  for 

sucR  is  the  weight  or  pressure  of  the  air  over  it,  while 
there  is  no  counterbalancing  pressure  underneath  nearer 
than  on  the  other  side  of  the  stone.  The  weight  of 
the  stone  that  may  be  lifted  is  thus  determined  by  the 
size  of  the  leather.  The  contrivance  has  been  called 
a  sucker,  or  pneumatic  tractor.  A  very  large  sucker 
applied  upon  a  rock  or  wall,  would  resist  the  pull 
of  horses  like  the  Magdeburgh  hemispheres. 

This  contrivance  seems  suited  to  some  purposes  of 
surgery.  It  might  assist,  for  instance,  in  raising 
depressed  portions  of  a  fractured  skull,  and  mi^ht  thus 
sometimes  save  the  operation  of  trepanning: — for  such 
a  purpose  it  would  be  preferable  to  the  small  cupping- 
glass  sometimes  used,  from  its  being  perfectly  in- 
active, except  during  the  instants  when  pulled  at;  whereas  the  cupping- 
glass,  by  keeping  up  a  continued  flow  of  blood  to  the  part,  might  do  injury. 
There  is  another  surgical  application  spoken  of  in  the  last  section  of  the 
present  part,  which  the  professional  reader  may  consult  immediately. 

It  is  from  having  feet  that  act  on  the  principle  of  the  tractor,  that  the 
common  fly  and  other  insects  can  move  along  ceilings,  and  even  polished 
surfaces  of  glass  or  metal,  with  their  bodies  hanging  downwards;  and  there 
are  many  marine  animals  which  attach  themselves  to  rocks,  or  other  objects, 
by  a  similar  action. 

If  two  pneumatic  tractors  be  applied  to  each  other,  men  pulling  opposite 
ways,  to  separate  them,  must  act  with  a  force  of  fifteen  pounds  to  the  square 
inch  of  the  surface  of  contact,  as  if  they  were  separating  the  Magdeburgh 
hemispheres. 

The  case  of  the  pneumatic  tractor  may  be  well  illustrated  by  an 
experiment  made  in  a  vessel  containing  a  liquid.  If  a  body  with  a  flat 
surface  be  applied  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  so  as  perfectly  to  exclude 
the  liquid,  the  body  bears  the  whole  weight  of  liquid  directly  over  it,  and 
cannot  be  detached  without  force  equal  to  this.  The  case  is  striking  when 
a  flat  piece  of  cork  is  pushed  against  the  smooth  bottom  or  side  of  a  vessel 
containing  mercury,  and  is  found  not  to  rise  again  when  the  hand  is 
withdrawn  from  it,  but  to  be  firmly  held  down  by  the  weight  of  the 
mercury.  We  have  to  remark  that  in  such  experiments  made  in  vessels 
open  to  the  air,  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  liquid  adds  a  pressure 
of  fifteen  pounds  on  every  inch  of  the  surface  of  a  body  immersed  in  it. 


(i 


Atmospheric  pressure  on  Kquids,** 


The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  liquids  produces  many  important 
effects,  and  now  that  we  comprehend  them,  we  wonder  that  they  should 
have  been  so  long  misunderstood.  We  have  familiar  examples  of  it  in 
the  working  of  pumps  and  syphons.  All  such  phenomena,  in  former 
times,  were  referred  to  what  was  called  nature^ s  horror  of  a  vacuum, 
or  to  an  obscurely  imagined  principle  of  suction.  It  was  not  until  the 
time  of  Galileo  that  their  true  nature  began  to  be  detected.  The  discovery 
has  led  to  many  very  important  results  in  the  arts. 

Persons  may  at  first  have  a  difliculty  in  conceiving  that  a  fluid  so  rare 
and  flubiile  as  air  should  aflect  or  resist  a  dense  liquid  like  water:  but  the 
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Bciion  or  reiiatance  of  air  in  conUct  with  witer  is  famUiuly  ahovn  in  the 
facts,  that  a  glaae  docs  noi  become  full  of  water  when  plunged,  with  iia 
open  mouth  downwards,  from  the  air  into  water,  and  that  when  a  tube 
open  at  both  ends  has  been  partially  immersed  in  water,  and,  therefore, 
partially  Ailed,  the  water  can  be  forced  out  of  it  by  blowing  air  in  at  the 
upper  end,  to  return  only  when  the  blowing  censes.  Then,  it  may  be 
recollected  that  a  hundred  pounds  of  feathers  are  as  great  a  load  as  a 
hundred  pounds  of  lead. 

That  there  are  fifteen  pounds  of  air  above  every  square  inch  of  the 
earth's  surface,  is  confirmed  by  the  effects  above  described  of  the  atmo- 
spheric pressure  on  solids;  and  we  now  proceed  to  show  that  many  of  the 
poenomcna  among  liquids,  which  long  appeared  so  mysterious,  are  merely 
the  necessary  consequences  of  the  same  pressure  upon  them.  It  will 
facilitate  the  comprehension  of  these  effects,  if  we  first  view  them  an  they 
may  be  produced  by  more  visible  agents,  viz.  by  one  liquid  pressing  upon 
another;  and  for  this  purpose  the  author  has  contrived  the  apparatus 
represented  below,  in  which  a  layer  of  oil  rests  upon  a  layer  of  water,  or 
upon  a  layer  of  mercury. 

It  has  already  been  shown,  that  an  ocean  of  oil  spread  over  the  earth,  to 
have  the  same  weight  as  our  atmosphere,  require  to  be  about  thirty-seven 
feet  deep.  A  vessel,  then  ab  c,  with  water  in  it  up  to  the  level  W,  and 
with  thirty-seven  feet  of  oil  above  this,  up  to  the  level  O,  is  fitted  to  illustrate 
many  of  the  phenomena  of  atmospheric 
pressure  on  liquids.  The  following  are  the 
seven  principal  cases. 

1st.  The  weight  of  the  oil  pressing  with  a 
■J  "  force  of  15  llis.  per  inch  on  the  water  at  W, 
would  nut  at  all  disturb  the  level  surface  of 
the  water.— Neither  docs  the  weight  of  the 
atmosphere  of  15  lbs.  per  inch  disturb  auy 
liquid  surface. 

^d  If  the  oil  were  gradually  poured  into 
the  vessel  a  b  c,  over  tlic  water,  the  water 
would  rise  in  the  tube  t  to,  as  already 
explained  by  the  ficure  at  page  158;  so  thai 
when  there  were  thirty-seven  feet  in  height, 
or  fifteen  pounds  in  weight  of  oil  on  the 
inch  the  water  in  i  w  would  stand  thiriy- 
,  four  feel  above  its  level  in  the  large  vessel. 
1  '*  If  these  ihiriy-four  feet  of  water  were  then 
^lined  out  of  the  lube  by  a  plug  or  piston 
drawn  up  from  the  bottom  of  it  at  i,  a  second 
"  equal  quantity  would  be  pressed  up  by  (he 

oil,  to  be  removed,  if  desired,  in  the  same  way  as  tlic  lirst,  and  the  tube 
and  piston  would  consiiiuic  a  pump. — Now  when  tlic  atmosphere  instead 
of  the  oil  is  allowed  to  press  upon  the  water  surface  iji  such  a  vessel,  but 
is  excluded  from  the  lube,  the  water  rises  in  the  lube  thiriy-four  feci,  as 
in  the  last  case;  and  if  this  quantity  be  lifted  out  of  the  lube  by  a  pislon,  a 
second  equal  quantity  is  pressed  up,  and  the  lube  and  piston  become  a 
complete  example  of  the  common  lifting  or  Auckiiig-pump.  We  have  to 
describe  it  more  particularly  hereafter. 
3d.  If  there  were  a  quantity  of  mercury  or  of  quicksilver  at  the  bottom 
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of  the  vessel  o  &  e,  filling  it  up  to  the  level  M,  and  if  a  tube  t  m  issued 
from  under  this  level,  the  mercury  pressed  upon  by  thirty-seven  feet  of 
oil«  would  rise  in  this  short  tube  as  the  water  did  in  the  larger;  but  by 
reason  of  its  greater  specific  gravity  it  would  only  reach  a  height  of  thirty 
inches  above  its  level,  the  water,  having  stood  at  thirty-four  feet. — Now 
thirty  inches  of  mercury  is  the  height  of  column  which  the  atmospheric 
pressure  acting  in  the  same  way  really  produces,  as  is  seen  in  similar 
apparatus  made  expressly  for  measuring  that  pressure,  and  called  a 
barometer  or  measure  of  weight. 

4th.  If  a  tube  d,  of  an  inch  square,  and  open  at  both  ends,  were  plunged 
into  the  oil,  it  would  of  course  always  be  full  up  to  the  level  of  the  oil  on 
the  outside  of  it;  and  if  it  were  pushed  low  enough  to  touch  the  water  at 
W,  it  would  just  contain  fifteen  pounds  of  oil  resting  on  an  inch  square  of. 
the  water-sudace  at  its  mouth;  which  surface  would  therefore  be  bearing  a 
weight  of  fifteen  pounds  like  every  inch  of  the  surface  around,  but  would 
not  yield,  owing  to  the  force  with  which  it  tended  upwards  to  escape  from 
the  pressure  corresponding  to  its  depth  in  the  oil.  Then  if  the  tube  were 
pushed  a  little  farther  down,  and  if,  by  a  piston  or  plug  in  it,  the  fiftfton 
pounds  of  oil  were  lifted  out  of  it,  water  would  rise  into  it  until  enough 
had  entered  to  reproduce  the  pressure  of  fifteen  pounds  on  the  surface 
below  as  before;  that  is  to  say,  the  water  woald  rise  thirty-four  feet,  as  in 
the  external  tube  w  t.  This  internal  tube  and  piston  again  would  form  a 
pump. — In  like  manner,  when  a  tube  open  at  both  ends  is  plunged  from 
the  air  into  water,  the  air  presses  on  the  surface  of  the  water  within  the 
tube,  as  on  the  surface  around  it,  with  a  force  of  fifteen  pounds  to  the 
inch,  and  the  two  surfaces  are  not  afiected  by  the  equal  pressures;  but  if, 
by  a  piston,  we  lift  the  air  out  of  the  tube,  as  we  suppose  the  oil  lifted  in 
the  last  experiment,  the  water  will  then  rise,  following  the  piston,  to  the 
altitude  of  thirty-four  feet.  This  arrangement  of  parts  is  the  most  usual 
for  the  lifting  or  household  pump. 

5th.  If  a  common  bottle  or  vessel  of  any  other  shape,  as  the  bent  tube 
c,  were  filled  with  water,  and  placed  under  the  oil  with  its  mouth  or  mouths 
reaching  below  the  water  surface  at  the  level  W,  it  would  remain  full  of 
water,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  oil  surrounding  it. — For  a  similar  rea- 
son, any  such  vessel  or  tube,  surrounded  only  by  the  air,  when  filled  with 
water,  and  placed  with  its  mouth  or  mouths  under  the  surface  of  water, 
remains  full;  and  if  such  a  bent  tube  has  one  of  its  ends  in  another  vessel 
lower  then  the  first,  a  current  is  established  in  it; — the  contrivance,  being 
then  called  a  syplwn. 

6th.  A  fish  in  the  water  below  the  level  W,  would  be  bearing  the  pres- 
sure of  the  oil  from  O  to  W,  as  well  as  the  pressure  of  tlie  water. — So  a 
fish  in  water  open  to  the  air,  is  bearing  the  atmospheric  pressure  of  ff» 
teen  pounds  per  inch,  in  addition  to  that  of  the  water  itself.  This  is 
proved  by  extracting  the  air  from  over  water  in  which  a  fish  is  swimming: 
Sox  then  the  air-bag  of  the  fish,  situated  near  its  under  side,  as  already 
described,  immediately  dilates  and  turns  the  fish  upon  its  back. 

7th.  To  separate  the  Magdeburgh  hemispheres,  or  to  produce  a  vacuum 
in  any  way,  under  the  water-level  W,  would  require  force  proportionate  to  the 
weight  of  oil  above,  in  addition  to  that  required  on  account  of  the  water: — 
and  to  separate  the  Magdeburgh  hemispheres  under  any  water-surface 
msied  upon  by  the  atmosphere,  a  force  is  required  o^ fifteen  pounds  per 
meh  beyond  wnat  would  balance  the  effect  of  the  water  itself. 
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The  followiag  remarlu  illuslrate  more  minutely  some  of  (be  objects  wludi 
we  have  juat  been  exphiaing. 

The  common  Uflxng-pump  (or  lucking-jiump  as  it  used  to  be  called,) 
U  Uien  merely  a  barrel  a  b,  with  a  close-fitling  moveable  plag  or  piston  in 
it  C.  When  the  lower  end  b  is  plunged  into  water,  and  tlie  piston  is  drawn 
np  from  the  bottom,  the  atmospnere  being  prevented  from  pressing  on  tbe 
'  !e  of  the  water  within  the  tube,  the  pressure  on  the  surface  external 
to  the  tube,  drives  the  water  up  after  the  piston.  That  the 
water  which  thus  rises  may  not  fall  again,  there  is  a  valve 
OT  flap  at  the  lower  part  of  the  pump-barrel  b,  which  opens 
only  to  water  passing  upwards;  and  that  the  piston  may  be 
allowed  to  pass  downwards  through  the  water  in  the  barrel, 
to  repeat  ita  stroke,  there  is  in  it  a  similar  valve.  The  pis- 
\  ton,  in  rising  during  a  second  or  succeeding  stroke,  causes 
j||'  all  the  water  above  it  to  run  over  at  the  spout  d. — Formerly  a 
I  lifting-pump  was  said  to  act  by  sucking  the  water  up  from  the 
well  beneath  it;  the  true  meaning  of  which  phrase  we  now 
perceive  to  be,  that  the  piston  merely  lifts  or  holds  off  the 
air  which  was  pressing  on  (he  water  within  the  barrel,  and 
allows  the  water  to  rise  there  in  obedience  to  the  external 
pressure  of  the  air  around.  The  reason  is  apparent  then,  why, 
in  the  lifting-pump,  the  water  wilt  only  follow  the  piston  to 
a  certain  elevation,  viz.  until  ils  weight  balances  the  exler- 
•mo.phere. 

When  the  piston  of  a  pump  is  solid,  or  without  a 
valve,  aa  at  e,  the  machine  is  called  a  forcing-pump. 
Tbe  water  rises  beneath  the  piston,  as  already  ex- 
plained for  the  liriing-pump,  but  then,  as  it  cannot 
pass  through  the  descending  piston,  as  in  the  lifting- 
pump,  ii  is  forced  into  any  other  desired  direction,  as 
to  (/.  A  forcing-pump  can  bring  water  from  only  ihlr- 
^  ty-four  feet  below  the  piston,  hut  can  send  it  to  any 
elevation.  In  forcing-pumps,  it  is  usual  to  make  the 
water  enter  an  air-vessel  d  a  (already  explained  at 
page  178,)  from  which  it  is  again  urged  by  the 
elastic  air,  ihrough  the  pipe  b,  in  a  nearly  uniform 

The  animal  action  of  sucking  is  an  approximation 
lo  what  we  have  described  in  the  lifiing-pump.     The 
difference  is,  that  the  chest  or  mouth  can  make  only 
a  partial  vacuum,  and  therefore  cannot  raise  a  liquid  very  far. 

A  syphon  remains  full  of  liquid,  although  partially  raised  above  the 
general  surface  of  the  liquid,  as  explained  above.  For  common  purposes, 
a  syphon  is  made  of  the  form  here  represented,  viz.  a  beni  tube  c  b  a, 
with  one  end  longer  than  the  other.  To  use  it,  the  end  e  is  first  immersed 
in  liquid,  and  the  end  a  being  then  slopped  for  the  time  by  the  finger  or  a 
cock,  the  air  is  extracted  by  the  mouth  or  otherwise,  tlirongh  the  small 
tube  a  d,  and  the  aimoaphere  immediately  fills  the  whole  tube  with  liquid 
from  c.  If  the  instrument  be  then  left  to  act,  the  liquid  will  run  from  the 
longer  leg,  because  a  long  column  of  liquid  overbalances  a  short  one,  until 
tbe  shoner  baa  drunk  up  all  within  its  reach.    Whether  the  exiernil 
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extmnity  be  in  the  air  only,  or  immereed  in  liquid,  makes  no  difference, 
ezeept  that  the  immersion  shortens  so  much  the  descending  column.    If 

both  extremities  be  immersed  in  liquid, 
and  in  difierent  vessels,  by  alternately  lift- 
ing one  vessel  or  the  other,  the  liquid  will 
be  made  to  pass  and  repass,  and  will  come 
to  rest  in  the  syphon  only  when  the  sur- 
faces in  the  two  vessels  are  at  the  same 
level.  Thus  the  same  leg  becomes  alter- 
nately the  long  and  the  short  leg,  accord- 
ing to  the  height  of  the  liquid  in  which  it 
is  immersed.  A  syphon  is  sometimes 
made  with  both  legs  equal  and  turned  up, 
as  here  represented,  so  that  it  remains  full 
of  liquid  although  lifted  away  from  the 
vessel,  and  therefore  is  always  ready  for 
action.  As  it  is  the  same  cause  which  lifts 
the  water  in  a  pump  and  in  a  syphon,  the 
top  of  a  syphon  must  evidently  be  within  thirty-four  feet  of  the  water-sur- 
face below.  In  the  syphon,  as  in  the  cases  of  balancing  liquids,  described 
at  page  245  (which  see,)  the  comparative  diameters  of  the  legs  is  of  no 
importance,  nor  their  oblique  length,  provided  the  perpendicular  heights 
of  the  two  columns  have  the  necessary  relation:— even  an  in- 
verted tea-pot  may  be  used  as  a  syphon.  This  truth  is  well 
exemplified  in  what  may  be  called  the  syphon-paradox^  an  ex- 
act counterpart  of  the  paradox  of  the  **  Hydrostatic  Bellows,'* 
already  explained.  If  the  apparatus  of  the  bellows  be  filled 
with  water  in  the  ordinary  way  (see  page  144,)  and  be  then 
reversed  or  turned  so  that  the  tube  becomes  like  the  long"  leg 
of  a  syphon,  the  little  stream  of  water  issuing  from  it  at  a  will 
lift  as  great  a  weight  suspended  from  the  board  c/,  as  the  same 
V^  slender  column  in  the  standing  position  can  lift  upon  the  board. 
As  farther  illustrative  of  the  atmospherical  pressure  exerted  in  producing 
this  efiect,  and  in  rendering  a  syphon  active,  we  may  advert  to  the  striking 
fact,  that  a  long  small  tube  of  water  screwed  into  the  side  or  bottom  of  a 
dose  cask  of  water  so  as  to  communicate  with  it,  and  then  allowed  to  dis- 
charge like  the  long  leg  of  a  syphon,  will  cause  the  cask  to  be  crushed 
inwards,  just  as  the  same  tube  screwed  into  the  top  of  the  cask,  as  repre- 
sented at  page  143,  causes  the  cask  to  be  burst  outwards. 

The  syphon  is  very  useful  for  drawing  off  liquids,  where  there  is  a 
flediment  that  should  not  be  disturbed,  or  where  it  is  desirable  not  to  make 
an  opening  in  the  lower  part  of  the  vessel.  A  large  syphon  would  empty 
a  lake  or  mill-pond  over  its  bank  without  injuring  the  bank.  To  fill  a 
large  syphon  diat  it  may  act,  the  most  convenient  way  is,  instead  of 
pumping  out  the  air  from  it,  to  close  the  two  ends  for  the  time,  and  to 
pour  in  water  through  a  cock  at  the  top. 

There  is  a  pretty  syphon-toy,  called  a  Tantalus*  cup,  having  in  it  a 
itanding  human  figure  which  conceals  a  syphon.  The  short  branch  of 
the  sypnon  rises  in  one  leg  of  the  figure  to  reach  the  level  of  the  chin,  and 
the  long  branch  descends  in  the  other  leg  to  pierce  the  bottom  of  the  cup 
towards  a  reservoir  below.    On  pouring  water  into  the  cup,  the  syphon 
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begins  to  act  as  soon  as  the  water  reaches  the  chin  of  the  figare»  and  the 
cup  is  then  emptied  as  if  by  magic. 

Among  the  infinitely  varied  water-drains  or  courses  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  some  are  syphons,  and  produce  what  are  called  intermitting  wells 
or  fountains.  These  may  ahernately  run  and  cease  for  longer  or  shorter 
periods,  according  to  the  comparative  magnitudes  of  the  collecting  reservoir 
and  the  drain.  The  reservoir  may  be  an  internal  cave  of  a  mountain, 
receiving  a  regular  supply  of  water  by  a  slow  filtering  of  moisture  from 
above,  and  the  drain  is  a  syphon-formed  channel,  which,  like  that  of  the 
Tantalus-cup,  begins  t^act  only  when  the  water  in  the  reservoir  has 
reached  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  syphon,  and  then  carries  off  the  water 
faster  than  it  is  supplied.  There  are  some  fountains  that  flow  constantly, 
but  at  regular  intervals  have  a  remarkable  increase.  In  them  a  common 
spring  is  joined  with  a  syphon-spring. 

The  author  has  suggested  an  application  of  the  syphon,  which  obviates 
a  strong  objection  to  the  high  operation  for  stone,  as  explained  in  the  next 
medical  section. 

The  following  facts  have  close  relation  to  those  now  explained,  as  farther 
illustrative  of  atmospheric  pressure  on  liquids. 

A  long  glass  of  jelly,  if  inverted  and  placed  with  its  mouth  just  under 
the  surface  of  warm  water,  will  soon  be  found  to  have  lost  the  jelly,  but 
to  be  full  of  water  in  its  stead.  The  jelly  is  heavier  than  water,  and  when 
melted  by  the  heat  sinks  down,  and  is  replaced  by  water  from  below,  sent 
up  by  the  atmospheric  pressure. 

The  slaves  in  the  West-Indies  steal  rum,  by  inserting  the  long  neck  of 
a  bottle  full  of  water  through  the  top  aperture  of  the  rum-cask.  The 
water  falls  out  of  the  bottle  into  the  cask,  while  the  lighter  rum  ascends  in 
its  stead. 

The  common  water-glass  for  bird  cages  has  its  only  opening  near  the 

bottom  through  the  neck  /;;  yet  no  water  can  escape 

from  it  but  when  the  level  of  the  water  at  c,  in  the 

open  part,  becomes  low  enough  for  some  air  to  pass 

^^  into  the  body  of  the  glass  by  the  channel  b.     When 

a  bubble  of  air  does  pass  in,  an  equal  bulk  of  water 

/  comes  out,  and  by  raising  the   water  level  in  c, 

/  prevents  the  passage  of  more. — An  ink-glass  made 

/  on  this  principle  preserves  the  ink  well,  because 

(^^ l>v>— -fc   there  is  so  small  a  surface  exposed  to  the  air;  if 

made  too  large,  however,  the  accidental  expansion 
of  the  air  in  it  by  heat  may  cause  it  to  overflow. 

In  the  common  Ar^and  or  fountain-lamp^  the  provision  of  oil  is  in  a 
vessel  like  an  inverted  bottle,  higher  than  the  flame,  and  with  its  mouth 
immersed  in  a  small  reservoir  of  oil,  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  flame,  then 
no  oil  can  escape  from  above  but  as  the  flame  consumes  the  free  oil  from 
the  small  reservoir,  which  supply  is  thus  maintained  always  at  the  same 
elevation. — In  the  Hiero's  fountain-lamp,  mentioned  at  page  181,  that  the 
two  balancing  columns  of  oil  may  be  always  of  the  same  height,  the  oil  is 
supplied  to  them  from  high  reservoirs,  with  the  mouths  dipping  into  them 
as  above  described,  and  keeping  their  tops,  therefore,  always  at  the  same 
level;  and  that  the  descending  column  may  not  be  shortened  by  the  rising 
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of  the  oil  in  the  low  reservoir  e,  the  tube  containing  it  is  tamed  up  at  the 
bottom  like  an  end  of  the  '*  ever  ready  syphon,"  and  discharges  near  the 
top  of  c. 

We  have  hitherto  been  contemplating  only  the  direct  weight  or  downward 
pfeesnre  of  the  atmosphere  on  liquids:  in  the  following  instances  we 
nave  proof  of  the  same  pressure  acting  upon  them  in  all  directions. 

If  a  bottle  or  cask  be  filled  with  liquid,  and  closely  corked,  and  if  a 
small  hole  be  then  drilled  in  the  bottom  or  side,  the  liquid  will  not  escape 
by  it,  because  of  the  resisting  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  of  there  not 
being  room  in  the  opening  for  a  current  of  air  to  enter  while  the  current  of 
water  escapes:  but  if  a  second  hole  be  drilled  in  the  top,  a  jet  from  the 
lower  opening  will  follow  immediately,  because  then  the  air  will  press  on 
the  opper  suiface  of  the  liquid  as  well  as  on  the  lower,  and  the  weight  of 
the  liquid  will  be  free  to  act: — thus,  a  cask  of  beer  or  wine  cannot  be 
emptied  by  a  cock  near  the  bottom,  unless  what  is  called  a  vent- hole  be 
made  at  the  top.  If  the  lower  opening,  however,  in  any  case  be  so  large, 
that  the  air  may  enter  by  one  side  of  it,  while  the  liquid  is  escaping  by 
the  other,  the  vessel  may  be  emptied  by  it,  as  is  seen  in  decanting  a 
bottle  of  wine.  In  such  a  case  it  is  the  interrupted  entrance  of  the  air 
which  causes  that  guggling  sound  so  delightful  to  the  ear  of  the  drunkard, 
instead  of  allowing  the  smooth  stream  which  falls  from  a  funnel. 

Even  a  large  opening  at  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  which  is  close  above, 
may  be  prevented,  by  the  pressure  of  the  air,  from  discharging  liquid,  if 
any  mutual  passing  of  the  two  currents  of  air  and  liquid  be  rendered 
difficult.  An  inverted  bottle  of  water  will  not  discharge,  if  a  piece  of  paper 
be  simply  applied  against  its  mouth.  Even  a  wine-glass  filled  with  water 
may  be  inverted,  and  yet  will  spill  none,  if  the  piece  of  paper,  laid  loosely 
upon  its  mouth,  be  held  to  it  during  the  turning, — the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  against  the  paper  keeping  it  in  its  place,  and  supporting  the 
water  above  it.  Any  vessel  or  tube  of  water,  of  less  height  than  thirty-four 
feety  may  be  kept  closed  at  the  bottom  in  the  same  way. 

77ke  animal  body  is  made  up  of  solids  and  fluids,  and  is  affected  by  the 
atmospheric  pressure  accordingly. 

There  is  difficulty  at  first  in  believing  that  a  man's  body  should  be 
bearing  a  pressure  of  fifteen  pounds  on  every  square  inch  of  its  surface, 
while  he  remains  altogether  insensible  of  it;  but  such  is  the  fact,  and  the 
reason  of  his  not  feeling  the  fiuid  pressure  is  its  being  perfectly  uniform 
,  all  aronnd.  If  a  pressure  of  the  same  kind  be  even  many  times  greater, 
such,  for  instance,  as  fishes  bear  in  deep  water,  or  as  a  man  supports  in 
the  diving-bell,  it  equally  passes  unnoticed.  Fishes  are  at  their  ease  in  a 
depth  of  water  where  the  pressure  around  will  instantly  break  or  burst 
inwards  almost  the  strongest  empty  vessel  that  can  be  sent  down;  and  men 
walk  on  earth  without  discovering  a  heavy  atmosphere  about  them,  which 
however,  instantly  crushes  together  the  sides  of  a  square  glass  bottle 
emptied  by  the  air-pump,  or  even  of  a  thick  iron  boiler,  left  for  a  moment 
by  any  accident,  without  the  counteracting  internal  support  of  steam 
or  air. 
The  flaid  pressure  on  animal  bodies,  thus  unperceived  under  ordinary 
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circumstances,  may  be  rendered  instantly  sensible  by  a  little  artificial 
arrangement.  In  water,  an  open  tube  partially  immersed  becomes  full  to 
the  level  of  the  water  around  it,  and  the  water  contained  in  it  is  supported* 
as  already  explained,  by  that  which  is  immediately  below  its  mouth:  now 
a  flat  fish  resting  closely  against  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  would  evidently 
be  bearing  on  its  back  the  whole  of  this  weight,  perhaps  one  hundred 
pounds;  but  the  fish  would  not  thereby  be  pushed  away,  nor  would  it 
even  feel  its  burden,  because  the  upward  pressure  of  the  water  immediately 
under  it  would  just  counterbalance  the  weight,  while  the  lateral  pressure 
around  would  prevent  any  crushing  efllect  of  the  upward  and  downward 
forces.  But  if,  while  the  fish  continued  in  the  situation  supposed,  the 
hundred  pounds  of  water  were  suddenly  lifted  from  ofl*  its  back  by  a  piston 
in  the  tube,  the  opposite  upward  pressure  of  one  hundred  pounds  would 
at  once  crush  its  body  into  the  tube.  At  a  less  depth,  or  with  a  smaller 
tube,  the  effect  might  not  be  fatal,  but  there  would  be  a  bulging  or  swelling 
of  the  substance  of  the  fish  into  the  mouth  of  the  tube. — In  air  and  on  the 
human  body  a  perfecdy  analogous  case  is  exhibited.  A  man  without  pain 
or  any  peculiar  sensation,  applies  his  hand  closely  to  the  mouth  or  opening 
of  a  tube,  or  of  any  vessel  containing  air,  but  the  instant  that  the  air  is 
withdrawn  from  within  the  tube  or  vessel,  the  then  unresisted  pressure  of 
the  external  air  fixes  the  hand  upon  the  opening,  causes  the  flesh  to  swell 
or  bulge  into  it,  and  makes  the  blood  ooze  from  any  crack  or  puncture  in 
the  skin. 

These  last  lines  describe  closely  the  surgical  operation  of  cupping;  th^ 
essential  circumstances  of  which  are,  the  application  of  a  cup  or  glass, 
with  a  smooth  blunt  lip,  to  the  skin  of  any  part  of  the  body,  and  the  ex- 
traction by  a  syringe  or  other  means,  of  a  portion  of  the  air  from  within 
the  cup.  To  some  minds  the  exact  comprehension  of  this  phenomenon 
may  be  facilitated,  by  considering  the  case  of  a  small  bladder  or  bag  of 
India-rubber  full  of  any  fluid  and  pressed  between  the  hands  on  every  part 
of  its  surface  except  one: — at  that  one  part  it  would  swell,  and  even  burst 
if  the  pressure  were  strong  enough.  So  in  cupping,  the  whole  body, 
except  the  surface  under  the  cup,  is  squeezed  by  the  atmosphere,  with  a 
force  of  fifteen  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  while  in  that  one  situation  the 
pressure  is  diminished  according  to  the  degree  of  exhaustion  in  the  cup, 
and  the  blood  consequently  accumulates  there.  The  application  of  a  cup 
with  exhaustion  only,  constitutes  the  opefation  called  dry-cupping.  To 
obtain  blood,  the  cup  is  removed  and  the  tumid  part  is  cut  into  by  the 
simultaneous  stroke  of  a  number  of  united  lancets:  and  the  cup  is  then 
applied  again  as  before  and  exhausted,  so  that  the  blood  may  rush  forth 
under  the  diminished  pressure. 

The  partial  vacuum  in  the  cup  may  be  produced  cither  by  the  action  of 
a  S3rringe,  or  by  burning  a  little  spirit  in  the  cup  and  applying  it  while  the 
momentary  dilatation  effected  by  the  heat  has  driven  out  the  greater  part 
of  the  air.  The  human  mouth  applied  upon  any  part  becomes  a  small 
cupping  apparatus,  and  formerly,  in  cases  of  poisoned  wounds,  was  used 
as  such.  Our  present  perfect  cupping  glasses,  of  stronger  and  more  pe^ 
manent  operation,  arc  not  yet  always  used,  as  they  might  be,  to  assist  in 
removing  the  poison  after  the  bites  of  rabid  or  venomous  animals. 

The  author  has  suggested  an  extension  and  modification  of  the  operation 
of  the  dry-cupping,  which  he  believes  will  prove  an  important  remedy  in 
the  hands  of  the  medical  practitioner.    It  is  intended  as  a  substitute  for 
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ttoediay,  in  eerttiD  cases  where  blood  can  ill  be  spared,  and  as  a  more 
sadden  siid  effectual  check  than  even  bleeding  itself,  in  certain  cases  of 
infcmmetofy  disease.  It  is  explained  in  the  next  medical  section  of  this 
work. 

The  mtmospheric  pressure  on  living  bodies  produces  an  effect  which  is 
nrdy  thought  of,  although  of  much  importance,  vtz.keeping  all  the  parts 
aboat  the  joints  firmly  together,  by  an  action  similar  to  that  exerted  on  the 
Magdeborgfa  hemispheres.  The  broad  surfaces  of  bone  forming  the  knee 
jointv  for  instance,  even  if  not  held  together  by  ligaments,  could  not,  while 
the  capsole  surrounding  the  joint  remained  air-tight,  be  separated  by  a 
foree  of  less  than  about  a  hundred  pounds;  but  on  air  being  admitted  to 
the  articolar  cavity,  the  bones  at  once  fall  to  a  certain  distance  apart  In 
the  loose  joint  of  the  shoulder,  this  support  is  of  great  consequence.  When 
the  shoulder  or  other  joint  is  dislocated,  there  is  no  empty  space  left,  as 
might  be  supposed,  but  the  soft  parts  around  are  pressed  in,  to  fill  up  the 
nalon]  place  of  the  bone.  When  a  thigh  bone  is  dislocated,  the  deep 
socket  odled  the  acetabulum  instantly  becomes  like  a  cupping-glass,  and  is 
filled  partly  with  fluid  and  partly  with  the  soft  solids.  In  all  joints  it  is 
the  atmospheric  pressure  which  keeps  the  bones  in  suoh  steady  contact, 
that  they  work  smoothly  and  without  noise. 

Tike  barometer^  we  have  seen  at  page  187,  is  a  column  of  fluid  sup- 
ported in  a  tube  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  therefore  indicating 
most  exactly  the  degree  of  that  pressure.  It  is  an  instrument  now  of  such 
importance,  both  in  a  scientific  point  of  view  and  in  the  business  of  com- 
mon life,  that  for  the  sake  of  minds  which  conceive  such  subjects  with 
difficulty  we  shall  add  here  the  two  following  farther  illustrations  of  its 
natore. 

If  mercury  be  poured  into  a  bent  tube  open  at  both  ends,  it  \vill  stand 
at  the  same  level  in  the  two  legs,  as  at  a  and  6,  and  the  air  will  be  pressing 
on  the  two  surfaces  at  a  and  b  with  equal  force  of  151bs.  per 
square  inch.  If  the  air  be  then  removed  from  one  leg  a,  by  a 
piston  or  otherwise,  while  it  continues  to  press  in  the  other  leg 
6,  the  mercury  will  be  pushed  down  in  6,  until  the  growing 
height  of  the  column  in  a  produces  a  weight  so  much  greater 
"b  than  that  in  6,  as  just  to  counteract  the  pressure:  now  this 
balance  takes  place,  in  fact,  when  the  mercury  in  a  stands  about 
thirty  inches  higher  than  in  b:  that  being  the  height  of  a  column 
^  of  mercury  weighing  15lbs.  on  the  square  inch.  If  the  top  of 
the  tube  a  were  then  closed  permanently,  the  mercury  would 
for  ever  remain  elevated  in  it,  marking  most  perfectly  the  atmo- 
spheric pressure:  now  this  construction,  only  with  the  empty  and  useless 
Kof  the  tube  above  d  cut  off  or  wanting,  forms  a  common  barometer. 
exact  altitude  of  the  mercury  in  it  is  known  by  observing  how  much 
the  surface  near  c  is  higher  than  that  near  d.  Often,  in  such  a  barometer, 
a  litde  mass  of  metal  is  placed  to  float  on  the  mercurial  surface  at  J,  and  as 
itiiaea  and  Ms,  is  caused,  by  a  thread  passing  from  it  over  a  wheel  or 
pidley*  to  move  an  index  like  the  hand  of  a  clock  connected  with  the 
wbeelt  and  diis  index  teUs  the  degree  of  elevation.  This  modification  is 
edad  the  whtd  barometer. 

Again*  as  water  at  o,  in  the  bottom  of  a  closed  pump-barrel,  if  pressed 
spim  by  the  pialoii  b  c,  of  which  the  rod  d  were  hollow  or  tobolart  woold 
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rite  in  the  rod  to  a  height  proportioned  to  the  pre«rare  made  by  the  piston: 
80,  in  a  strait  exhansted  barometer-tube,  which  is  as  this  hollow  piston- 
rod,  the  mercury  or  water  rises,  because  Uie  atmospheric  pressure  around 
it  is  as  the  piston  forcing  the  fluid  up.    To  make  a  barometer  of  this  kind 

it  is  only  necessary  to  procure  a  glass  tube  more  than 
thirty  inches  long,  and  close  at  one  end,  and  then  having 
filled  it  with  mercury,  to  plunge  its  mouth  (stopped  by 
the  finger  while  turning)  into  a  small  cup  or  basin  of 
mercury: — the  fluid  falls  away  a  little  from  the  top  of 
the  tube,  leaving  a  vacuum  there,  and  stands  at  the  ele- 
vation which  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  fitted  to  main- 
tain. We  know,  from  the  law  of  hydrostatics  already 
explained,  that  it  is  of  no  importance,  in  such  a  case, 
what  the  shape,  or  inclination,  or  size  of  the  tube  may 
be,  as  only  the  perpendicular  height  can  measure  or  be 
measured  by  the  pressure.  This  fact  enables  us  to  construct  barometers 
with  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  bent  obliquely,  so  that  for  one  inch  rise 
of  mercury  in  a  perpendicular  tube,  there  shall  be  an  advance  of  several 
inches  in  the  oblique  top,  rendering  any  change  of  elevation  so  much  more 
apparent. 

Galileo  had  found  that  water  would  rise  under  the  piston  of  a  pump  to 
a  height  only  of  about  thirty-four  feet.  His  pupil  Torricelli,  conceiving 
the  happy  thought,  that  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  might  be  the  cause 
of  the  ascent,  concluded  that  mercury,  which  is  about  thirteen  times  heavier 
than  water,  should  only  rise  under  the  same  influence  to  a  thirteenth  of 
the  elevation:— he  tried  and  found  that  this  was  so,  and  the  mercurial  baro- 
meter was  invented.  Pascal  then,  to  afford  farther  evidence  that  the  weight 
of  the  atmosphere  was  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon,  carried  the  tube  of 
mercury  to  the  tops  of  buildings  and  of  mountains,  and  found  that  it  fell 
always  in  exact  proportion  to  the  portion  of  the  atmosphere  left  below  it; — 
and  he  found  that  water-pumps  in  different  situations  varied  as  to  sucking 
power,  according  to  the  same  law. 

It  was  soon  afterwards  discovered,  by  careful  observation  of  the  mer- 
curial barometer,  that  even  when  remaining  in  the  same  place,  it  did  not 
always  stand  at  the  same  elevation;  in  other  words,  that  the  weight  of 
atmosphere  over  any  particular  part  of  the  earth  was  constantly  fluctuating; 
a  truth  which,  without  the  barometer,  could  never  have  been  suspected. 
The  observation  of  the  instrument  being  carried  still  farther,  it  was  found, 
that  in  serene  dry  weather  the  mercury  generally  stood  high,  and  that 
before  and  during  storms  and  rain  it  fell: — the  instrument  therefore  might 
serve  as  a  prophet  of  the  weather,  becoming  a  precious  monitor  to  the 
husbandman  or  the  sailor. 

The  reasons  why  the  barometer  falls  before  wind  and  rain  will  be  better 
understood  a  few  pages  hence;  but  we  may  remark  here,  that  when  water 
which  has  been  suspended  in  the  atmosphere,  and  has  formed  a  part  of  it, 
separates  as  rain,  the  weight  and  bulk  of  the  mass  are  diminished:  and 
that  wind  must  occur  when  a  sudden  condensation  of  aeriform  matter, 
in  any  situation,  disturbs  the  equilibrium  of  the  air;  for  the  air  around  will 
rush  towards  the  situation  of  diminished  pressure. 

To  the  husbandman  the  barometer  is  of  considerable  use,  by  aiding  and 
correcting  the  prognostics  of  the  weather  which  he  draws  from  local  signs 
fimiliar  to  hiffit-  bat  its  great  nsi^  as  a  weather-glass  seems  to  be  to  the 
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manner,  who  roams  over  the  whole  ocean,  and  it  often  under  skies  and 
climates  altogether  new  to  him.  The  watchful  captain  of  dfe  present  day, 
trusting  to  this  extraordinary  monitor,  is  frequently  enabled  to  take  in  sail 
and  to  make  ready  for  the  storm,  where,  in  former  times,  the  dreadful 
visitation  would  have  fallen  upon  him  unprepared. — The  marine  barome- 
ter has  not  yet  been  in  general  use  for  many  years,  and  the  author  of  this 
work  was  one  of  a  numerous  crew  who  probably  owed  their  preservation 
to  its  almost  miraculous  warning.  It  was  in  a  southern  latitude;  the  sun 
had  just  set  with  placid  appearance,  closing  a  beautiful  afternoon,  and  the 
osnai  mirth  of  the  evening  watch  was  proceeding,  when  the  captain's  order 
came  to  prepare  with  all  haste  for  a  storm.  The  barometer  had  begun  to 
fall  with  appalling  rapidity.  As  yet,  the  oldest  sailors  had  not  perceived 
even  a  threatening  in  the  sky,  and  were  surprised  at  the  extent  and  hurry 
of  the  preparations:  but  the  required  measures  were  not  completed,  when 
a  more  awful  hurricane  burst  upon  them  than  the  most  experienced  had 
ever  braved.  Nothing  could  withstand  it;  the  sails  already  furled  and 
closely  bound  to  the  yards,  were  riven  away  in  tatters:  even  the  yards  and 
masts  themselves  were  in  great  part  disabled;  and  at  one  time  the  whole 
had  nearly  fallen  by  the  board.  Such,  for  a  few  hours,  was  the  mingled 
roar  of  the  hurricane  among  the  rigging,  of  the  waves  around,  and  of  the 
incessant  peals  of  thunder,  that  no  human  voice  could  be  heard,  and  amidst 
the  general  consternation,  even  the  trumpet  sounded  in  vain.  In  that 
awful  night,  but  for  the  litde  tube  of  mercury  which  had  given  the  warn- 
ing, neither  the  strength  of  the  noble  ship,  nor  the  skill  and  energies  of 
the  commander,  could  have  availed  any  thing,  and  not  a  man  would 
have  escaped  to  tell  the  tale.  On  the  following  morning  the  wind  was 
again  at  rest,  but  the  ship,  lay  upon  the  yet  heaving  waves,  an  unsightly 
wreck. 

The  marine  barometer  differs  from  that  used  on  shore,  in  having  its 
tnbe  contracted  in  one  place  to  a  very  narrow  bore,  so  as  to  prevent  that 
sudden  rising  and  falling  of  the  mercury,  which  every  motion  of  the  ship 
would  else  occasion. 

Civilized  Europe  is  now  familiar  with  the  barometer  and  its  uses,  and 
therefore,  that  Europeans  may  conceive  the  first  feelings  connected  with  it, 
they  almost  require  to  witness  the  astonishment  or  incredulity  with  which 
people  of  other  countries  still  regard  it.  A  Chinese  once  conversing  on 
the  subject  with  the  author,  could  only  imagine  of  the  barometer,  that  it 
was  a  gift  of  miraculous  nature,  which  the  &od  of  Christians  gave  them 
in  pity,  to  direct  them  in  the  long  and  perilous  voyages  which  they  under- 
took to  unknown  seas. 

A  barometer  is  of  great  use  to  persons  'employed  about  those  mines  in 
which  hydrogen  gas,  or  Jire'damp,  is  generated  and  exists  in  the  crevices. 
When  the  atmosphere  becomes  unusually  light,  the  iiydrogen  being  relieved 
from  a  part  of  the  pressure  which  ordinarily  confines  it  to  its  holes  and 
lurking-places,  expands  or  issues  forth  to  where  it  may  meet  the  lamp  of 
the  miner,  and  explode  to  his  destruction.  In  heavy  states  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, on  the  contrary,  it  is  pressed  back  to  its  hiding-places,  and  the 
miner  advances  with  safety. 

We  see  from  this  that  any  reservoir  or  vessel  containing  air  would  itself 
answer  as  a  barometer  if  the  only  opening  to  it  were  through  a  long  tnbu- 
\m  neckf  containing  a  close-sliding  plug;  for  then,  according  to  the  weight 
and  pressure  of  the  external  air,  the  density  of  that  in  the  vessel  would  vaiy, 
and  all  changes  would  be  marked  by  the  position  of  the  moveab||  plug. 
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A  barometer  hat  really  been  made  on  thia  prineiplOt  hr  nmg  a  teaaal 
of  glaaa,  with\  long  alender  neck,  in  which  a  globde  of  mercmy  m  die 
moveable  plag. 

The  state  of  the  atmoaphere,  u  to  weighty  differa  at  different  timea  in 
the  same  aituation,  ao  as  to  produce  a  range  of  about  three  inchea  in  the 
height  of  the  mercarial  barometer;  that  is  to  say,  from  twentjr-eight  to 
thirty-one  inchea.  On  the  occasion  of  the  great  Liabon  earthquake,  how- 
ever, the  mercury  fell  so  far  in  the  barometers,  even  in  Britain,  as  to  die- 
appear  from  that  portion  at  the  top  usually  led  uncovered  for  obaervation.-^ 
The  uncovered  part  of  a  barometer  is  commonly  of  five  or  aix  inchea  in 
length,  with  a  divided  scale  atuched  to  it,  on  which  the  figures  28,  29, 
dec.  indicate  the  number  of  inciies  from  the  surface  of  the  merenry  at  the 
bottom  to  the  respective  divisions: — on  the  lower  part  of  the  scale  the 
words  wind  and  rain  are  generally  written,  meaning  that  when  the  mer- 
cury sinks  to  them,  wind  and  rain  are  to  be  expected;  and  on  the  upper 
part,  dry  nndfine  appear,  for  a  corresponding  reason:  but  we  have  to  recol- 
lect, that  it  is  not  the  absolute  height  of  the  mercury  which  indicatea  the 
eziating  or  coming  weather,  but  the  recent  change  in  its  height: — a  falling 
barometer  usually  telling  of  wind  and  rain;  a  rising  one  of  aerene  and  dry 
weather. 

The  barometer  answers  another  important  purpose,  beaidea  that  of  a 
weather-glast — in  enabling  us  to  ascertain  readily  the  height  of  moun- 
tains, or  of  any  situation  to  which  it  can  be  carried. 

As  the  mercurial  column  in  the  barometer  is  always  an  exact  indication 
of  the  weight  or  pressure  of  air  above  its  level,  being  indeed,  as  explained 
in  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  of  the  same  weight  as  a  column  of  the  air  of 
equal  base  with  itself,  and  reaching  from  it  to  the  top  of  the  atmosphere,— 
the  mercury  must  fall  when  the  instrument  is  carried  from  any  lower  to 
any  higher  situation,  and  the  degree  of  falling  must  always  tell  exactly 
how  much  air  has  been  left  below.  For  instance,  if  thirty  inches  barome- 
trical height  mark  the  whole  atmospheric  pressure  at  the  surface  of  the 
ocean,  and  if  the  instrument  be  found,  when  carried  to  some  other  aitoa* 
tion,  to  stand  at  only  twenty  inches,  it  proves  that  one-third  of  the  atmo- 
sphere exists  below  the  level  of  the  new  situation.  If  our  atmospheric 
ocean  were  of  as  uniform  density  all  the  way  up  as  our  watery  oceans,  a 
certain  weight  of  air  thus  left  behind  in  ascending  would  mark  every  where 
a  change  of  level  nearly  equal,  and  the  ascertaining  any  height  by  the 
barometer  would  become  one  of  the  most  simple  of  calculations: — the  air 
at  the  surface  of  the  earth  being  between  eleven  and  twelve  thousand  times 
lighter  than  its  bulk  of  mercury,  an  inch  rise  or  fall  of  the  barometer  would 
mark  every  where  a  rise  or  fall  in  the  atmosphere  of  nearly  twelve  thou- 
sand inchea  or  one  thousand  feet  But  owing  to  the  elasticity  of  air, 
which  causes  it  to  increase  in  volume  as  it  escapea  from  preaaure,  the 
atmosphere  is  rarer  in  proportion  as  we  ascend,  so  that  to  leave  a  given 
weight  of  it  behind,  the  ascent  must  be  greater,  the  higher  the  situation 
where  the  experiment  is  made:  the  rule,  therefore,  of  one  inch  of  mercury 
for  a  thousand  feet,  holds  only  for  rough  estimates  near  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  The  preciae  calculation,  however,  for  any  case,  is  still  very  eaey; 
and  a  good  barometer,  with  a  thermometer  attached,  and  with  tables,  or 
an  algebraical  formula  expressing  all  the  influencing  circomstancea,  enmblas 
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OS  lo  aicerteiii  elerationf  much  more  atsily,  tnd  in  many  cumi  more  oor- 
I9tdjf  than  by  trigonometrical  ranrey. 

The  weight  of  the  whole  atmospherical  ocean  surronnding  the  eardi 
being  equal  to  that  of  a  watery  ocean  of  thirty-foar  feet  deep,  or  of  a 
oofwenoM  of  mercury  of  thirty  inches,  and  the  air  found  at  the  surface  of 
the  ear&  being  828  times  lighter  than  water,  if  the  same  density  existed 
all  the  way  up,  the  atmosphere  would  be  84  times  828  feet  high,  equal  to 
about  fire  miles  and  a*half.  On  account  of  the  greater  ranty,  however, 
in  the  superior  renons,  it  really  extends  to  a  height  of  nearly  fiiiy  miles. 
Firom  the  known  laws  of  aerial  elasticity,  explained  at  page  175,  we  can 
deduce  what  is  found  to  hold  in  fact,  that  one-half  of  all  the  air  constituting 
our  atmosphere  exists  within  three  miles  and  a-half  from  the  earth's  sur- 
fMe;  that  is  to  say,  under  the  level  of  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc.  A  per- 
eon  unaccustomed  to  calculation,  would  suppose  the  air  to  be  more  equally 
distributed  through  tlie  fifty  miles  than  this  rule  indicates,  as  he  might  at 
first  also  suppose  a  tube  of  two  feet  diameter  to  be  only  twice  as  capacious 
at  a  tube  of  one  foot,  although  in  reality  it  is  four  times  as  capacious. 

In  carrying  a  barometer  from  the  level  of  the  Thames  to  the  top  of  St. 
Paul's  Church  in  London,  or  of  Hampstead  Hill,  the  mercury  falls  about 
half  an  inch,  making  an  ascent  of  about  five  hundred  feet.  On  Mont 
Blanc  it  falls  to  half  of  the  entire  barometric  height,  marking  an  elevation 
of  fifteen  thousand  feet;  and  in  Du  Lucts  famous  balloon  ascent  it  fell  to 
below  twelve  inches,  indicating  an  elevation  of  twenty-one  thousand  feet, 
the  greatest  to  which  man  has  ever  ascended  from  the  surface  of  his  earthly 
habitation. 

The  extreme  rarity  of  the  air  on  high  mountains  must  of  course  affect 
animals.  A  person  breathing  on  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  although 
expanding  his  chest  as  much  as  usual,  really  takes  in  at  each  inspiration 
only  half  as  much  air  as  he  does  below— exhibiting  a  contrast  to  a  man  in 
the  diving-bell,  who,  at  thirty-four  feet  under  water,  is  breathing  air  double 
density,  at  sixty-eight  feet  of  triple,  and  so  on.  It  is  known  that  travel- 
lers, and  even  their  practised  guides,  often  fall  down  suddenly  as  if  struck 
by  tightning,  when  approaching  lofty  summits,  on  account  chiefly  of  the 
thinness  of  the  air  which  they  are  breathing,  and  some  minutes  elapse 
before  they  recover.  In  the  elevated  plains  of  South  America,  the  inha- 
bitants have  larger  chests  than  the  inhabitants  of  lower  regions — furpishing 
another  admirable  instance  of  the  animal  frame  adapting  itself  to  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  it  is  placed.  It  appears  from  all  this,  that  although 
our  atmosphere  be  fifty  miles  high,  it  is  so  thin  beyond  three  miles  and  a 
half,  that  mountain  ridges  of  greater  elevation  are  nearly  as  efiectual  bar- 
riers between  nations  of  men,  as  islands  or  rocky  ridges  in  the  sea  are 
between  the  finny  tribes  inhabiting  the  opposite  coasts.  The  intense  cold 
which  appertains  to  high  situations,  and  forms  another  obstacle  to  human 
approach,  remains  to  be  considered  in  our  next  division. 

A  barometer  connected  with  an  air-pump,  indicates  exactly  the  progress 
and  degree  of  exhaustion  in  the  receivers.  When  the  mercury  falls  to 
half  its  height,  it  shows  that  half  of  the  air  is  extracted;  and  so  for  all  other 
proportions.  A  barometer  then  is  a  necessary  appendage  to  a  complete 
air-pump;  but  as  its  chief  purpose-  is  to  mark  when  the  exhaustion  is 
carried  nearly  to  completion,  a  very  short  tube,  corresponding  to  the  bottom 
of  a  common  barometer,  is  all  that  is  generally  provided,  and  it  is  usually 
nude  of  syphon  form. 


Tiie  ui|tBioiui  raathod,  mentioned  at  page  160  of  aseertainnig  fim 

specific  gravity  of  the  solid  material  forming  any  poroos  man  or  powder* 

indndea  the  agency  of  a  barometer.    It  proceeds  upon  this  reasoning. 

The  interstices  of  a  porous  or  pulreriied  mass  am  filled  with  air  of  the 

density  of  the  sarrounding  atmosphere,  and  if  the  atmospheric  pressme  on 

whi(^  that  density  depemis  be  diminished  apon  the  mass  in  any  given 

degrecy  an  exactly  corresponding  proportion  of  the  air  win  issue  from  the 

pores«  and  if  measured,  will  declare  the  whole  quantity,  and,  therefore,  the 

amount  of  interstices  or  pores  in  the  solid  mass.    Now  if  the  substance 

were  enclosed  at  the  end  or  bottom  of  a  syringe,  the  pressure  of  the 

atmosphere  might  be  held  off  from  it  in  any  degree-  by  drawing  at  the 

piston,  and  the  air  would  issue  from  the  pores  as  described,  wA  would 

fc^ow  the  piston;  but  as,  owing  to  the  friction  of  a  solid  piston,  it  would 

^       be  difficult  to  measure  the  precise  action,  the  liquid  piston  of  a 

mercurial  column  has  been  substituted,  of  which  the  foree  is 

..        always  proportioned  to  the  length.    The  operator  takes  an 

open  glass  tube,  a  e,  of  known  dimensions^  and  prepares  a 

c       part  of  its  top,  a  6,  as  a  receptacle  for  the  substance  under 

trial,  by  affixing  a  partition  at  6,  which  shall  support  the 

substance,  but  allow  passage  to  air.    Having  then  filled  a  b 

with  the  substance,  he  gradually  immerses  the  tube  in  a  vessel 

of  mercury  df^  untU  the  mercury  stand  both  inside  and  outside 

^  of  the  tube  at  the  level  of  6,  the  air  from  the  tube  having  passed 

out  through  the  substance  in  ab,    h  is  evident  that  on  then 

closing  the  tube  at  a  in  an  air*>tight  manner,  and  lifting  the  tube, 

a  column  of  mercury  will  remain  standing  in  it,  above  the  level 

of  the  external  mercury  at  d^  and  will  be  acting  as  a  piston 

pulling  down  from  b  with  force  proportioned  to  its  height.    If 

the  tube  be  lifted  until  such  mercurial  column  e  dhe  just  of 

half  the  length  of  the  column  in  a  comrmon  barometer,  the  air 

in  the  pores  of  the  substance  will  be  relieved  from  half  of  the 

atmospheric  pressure,  and  will  dilate  to  double  bulk;  so  that 

while  half  of  the  air  will  remain  in  the  pores,  the  other  half 

will  have  issued  forth  to  occupy  a  space,  as  6  c,  between  the 

surface  of  the  mercury  and  the  partition  at  6.     This  space  b  c, 

f     therefore,  will  be  exactly  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  pores  or 

interstices;  and  as  it  may  be  measured  and  compared  with  the 

whole  space  a  b,  its  ascertained  magnitude  will  solve  the  problei&.     It  has 

been  found  in  this  way  that  charcoal,  which  is  usually  said  to  be  only 

half  as  heavy  as  its  bulk  of  water,  is  really  formed  of  matter  nearly  four 

times  as  heavy;  proving,  in  a  new  way,  the  identity  of  charcoal  and 

diamond,  and  that  light  pumice-stone  consists  of  matter  heavier  than  granite 

or  marble.     This  very  ingenious  application  of  the  barometer  may  lead 

ultimately  to  many  useful  results;  and  the  contrivance  merits  consideration 

here,  as  exhibiting  under  a  new  and  interesting  aspect  the  rationale  of 

barometric  action  and  the  elasticity  of  air. 

Atmospheric  pressure  determining  the  liquid  or  aerifoim  state  of  certain 
substances.     (See  the  Analysis,  page  172.) 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  permanent  gases— or  substances 
usually  in  the  aeriform  state — may  be  reduced  to  the  liquid,  or  even  solid 
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teiBt  by  tiiBpie  [Mretaare,  and  abttraotion  of  the  heat  whieh  iv  bombined 
wilk  Aem  in  the  aeriform  state.  Carbonic  acid,  the  oomniott  coal  gaa^ 
Ae.  have  been  treated  in  this  way.  Now  it  beoomea  an  intereating 
qwetion  whether  many  of  the  anbatancea  known  as  liquids  on  the  face  of 
Ae  6arth«  where  they  are  bearing  the  pressure  of  the  atmeephere,  would 
flol  appear  as  aire  if  that  pressure  did  no  exist. 

On  investigating  this  subject  by  experiment^  we  acoordingly  find,  that 
mtkeTf  alcohot  or  ardent  spirits,  volatile  oils,  &c.,  and  eren  water  itself* 
an  known  to  us  hefe  as  liquids,  only  because  their  particles  are  kept 
together  by  the  wei^t  and  pressure  of  a  superincumbent  atmosphere. 
Any  of  these  substances,  relieved  by  art  from  such  pressure,  quickly 
bemnes'  an  air  or  gas,  just  as  a  common  gas,  which  has  been  kept  in  the 
stale  of  liquid  by  any  great  pressure,  becomes  air  again  on  being  relieved. 
In  oar  first  chapter  we  explained  the  dependence  of  the  three  forms 
whieh  any  body  may  assume,  viz.  of  solid,  liquid,  or  air,  on  the  quantity 
of  heat  diffused  among  the  panicles;  we  now  see,  however,  that  to 
nnderatand  the  subject  completely,  we  must  consider  also  the  effect  of 
accidental  pressure;  for,  while  heat  is  the  power  separating  the  atoms  in  the 
changea  mentioned,  it  has  to  overcome  both  the  mutual  attraction  of  the 
atoms  and  the  additional  force  of  the  atmosphere  pressing  them  together. 
The  combined  induence  of  these  forces  is  fully  displayed  in  the  two 
jriieiiomena  called  boiling  and  evaporation,  which  exhibit  the  progress  of 
the  ehange  of  a  liquid  into  an  aeriform  flliid.  We  now  proceed  to  examiiie 
these  phenomena. 

BaiHng.'^K  water  be  placed  in  a  suitable  vessel  over  a  common  fire, 
or  over  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  it  is  gradually  heated  to  a  certain  degree;  and 
then  small  bubbles  of  aeriform  naatter,  viz^  water,  in  the  state  called  steam, 
are  seen  forming  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel;  and  successively  rising  to  the 
snrfaee,  where  they  disappear  by  mixing  with  the  atmosphere;  and  the 
operation  being  continued,  the  quantity  of  water  diminishes  with  every 
bobble,  unttt  the  whole  vanishes  under  the  new  form  of  air. 

This  change  takes  place  in  water,  under  common  circumstances,  at  the 

degree  of  heat  marked  212®  on  Fahrenheit's  thennometer,  and  called  on 

thai  account  the  boiling  point  of  water;  at  which,  therefore,  the  repulsive 

power  among  the  particles  is  just  sujQScient  to  overcome  both  their  natural 

altractisn,  and  the  compressing  force  of  the  atmosphere  of  fifteen  pounds 

on  the  inch.    But  a  less  degree  of  heat  suffices  if  the  pressure  of  the 

atmoephere  be  lessened  or  removed;  and  a  greater  degree  is  required  if 

preeeure  be  increased.     Water  on  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc  boils  at  180^, 

Decease  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  the  air  that  is  below  the  level  of  the 

noantain's  summit;  and  at  all  intermediate  heights  in  descending  to  the 

level  of  the  sea,  and  beyond  that  into  mines,  there  is  a  corresponding 

increase  of  the  boiling  temperature.     So  exactly  is  this  the  case,  that  we 

now  find  it  to  be  a  good  method  of  ascertaining  the  heights  or  places, 

merely  to  observe  the  heat  of  boiling  water  at  them.     To  many  persons 

the  information  here  given  that  boiling  water  is  not  equally  hot  in  aU 

places,  will  appear  extraordinary:  and  they  will  now  understand,  that  even 

in  the  same  place,  at  different  times  when  the  barometer  is  high  or  low, 

there  will  be  corresponding  differences. — Again,  near  the  bottom  of  a 

boiler,  the  water  is  hotter  than  above,  because  it  is  bearing  an  additional 

pressure  proportioned  to  the  depth,  and  does  not,  therefore,  give  out  the 

steam  which  it  would  part  with  if  a  litde  higher  up.    In  very  large  and 
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deep  boilen,  Aerefore,  soeh  as  are  used  in  great  porter  brewerieet  die 
liqaor  is  mach  more  heated  than  it  can  be  in  smaller  vessels;-^  einnim- 
stanoe  which  probably  has  an  influence  on  its  ultimate  quality. 

While  water  under  common  atmospheric  pressure,  or  when  the  baro- 
meter stands  at  thirty  inches,  boils  at  212  deg.,  other  substances,  with 
other  relations  to  heat,  have  their  boiling  points  higher  or  lowen— «ther, 
for  instance,  at  98  deg.;  spirit  or  alcohol  at  174  deg.;  fish-oil  and  tallow 
at  about  600  deg.;  mercury  at  650  deg. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  the  different  temperatures  at  which  tho  particles 
of  different  substances  acquire  repulsion  enough  to  rise  against  the  atmo- 
spheric resistance,  that  we  are  enabled  to  perform  the  operation  called  tHjh 
ttiling.  If  a  mixture  of  spirits  and  water,  for  instance,  be  heated  up  to 
180  deg.,  the  spirit  will  pass  off  in  the  aeriform  state,  leaving  the  water 
behind,  and  may  be  caught  apart  and  cooled  to  condensation  in  any  fit 
receiver.  Distillation  is  the  best  means  we  possess  of  separating  many 
substances  from  each  other,  as  spirit  from  wine  or  other  fermented  liquor; 
various  acids  from  water;  water  itself  from  its  common  impurities;— and 
even  the  separatioii  of  mercury  from  silver  or  gold  which  it  has  been  used 
to  dissolve  from  among  the  rubbish  of  a  mine  or  river-bottom,  ia  merely  a 
distillation. 

We  must  call  to  mind  here  what  was  mentioned  in  a  former  part  of  the 
work,  that  a  large  quantity  of  heat  combines  with  every  substance  during 
the  change  of  form  from  solid  to  liquid,  or  from  liquid  to  air;  a  quantity 
which,  from  not  remaining  sensible  to  the  thermometer,  has  received  the 
name  of  latent  or  concealed  heal.  T!ie  whole  of  this  is  given  out  again 
in  the  contrary  change.  In  the  conversion  of  water  into  steam,  the  heat 
which  thus  disappears  is  about  1,000  degrees,  or  six  times  as  much  as  is 
required  to  raise  the  cold  water  to  the  boiling  point:  this  is  proved  by  the 
time  and  fuel  expended  ia  boiling  any  quantity  to  dryness,  and  by  the  fact 
that  a  pint  of  water  in  the  form  of  steam  will  combine  instantly  with  six 
pints  of  cold  water,  raising  the  whole  to  boiling  heat. 

But  for  the  fact  of  latent  heat,  the  conversion  of  a  liquid  into  air  would 
not  be  the  gradual  process  of  boiling  which  we  now  see,  but  a  sudden  and 
terrible  explosion:  for  when  any  quantity  of  water  were  raised  to  the 
boiling  heat,  one  degree  more  would  be  sufficient  to  convert  the  whole 
into  steam.  And  but  for  the  same  reason,  the  thawing  of  winter  snow 
would  always  be  a  sudden  and  frightful  inundation;  the  whole  load  of  a 
mountain  or  plain  becoming  at  once  as  a  lake  bursting  from  its  enclosing 
barriers.  On  the  other  hand,  if  water  in  freezing  had  not  to  give  out  again 
its  latent  heat,  after  any  quantity  were  once  cooled  down  to  the  freezing 
point,  the  abstraction  of  one  degree  more  would  instantly  convert  the  whole 
into  a  solid  mass.  Thus,  then,  by  an  arrangement  effecting  most  important 
purposes  in  nature  and  art,  all  changes  from  solid  to  liquid  and  from  liquid 
to  air,  and  the  converse  changes,  are  very  gradual. 

If  a  little  heat  be  abstracted  from  steam,  a  part  of  the  steam  proportioned 
to  the  abstraction  is  immediately  condensed  into  water.  What  is  called 
steam  in  common  langnago — as  the  vapour  which  becomes  visible  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  spout  of  a  boiling  kettle  or  the  chimney  of  a  tea- 
urn — is  not  truly  steam,  but  small  irlobules  of  water  already  condensed  by 
the  cold  air  and  mixed  with  it.  Stenn  is  as  dry  and  invisible  as  air  itself; 
but  the  instant  that  ii  comes  in  contact  with  air  or  other  bodies  colder  than 
itself,  it  becomes  water. 
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Bjr  ttMns  of  the  exhaosting  air^puoip  on  one  hand*  and  of  the  oon- 
d—tng  syringe  on  the  other,  aU  the  above-mentioned  phenomenat  depend- 
ia^  OB  the  atmospherie  pie88aie«  and  its  increase  or  dimination»  may  be 
stnkiogly  shown. 

Thnst  to  exhibit  the  effect  of  diminished  pressure,  water  not  heated  by 
sereral  degrees  to  the  boiling  point  of  ordinary  low  situations  but  which 
would  be  boiling  at  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc,  is  caused  to  boil  instanUy  by 
pbetng  it  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  and  making  a  few  strokes  of 
the  piston;  if  the  exhaustion  be  rendered  nearly  complete,  the  water  will 
boQ,  even  when  colder  by  20  degrees  than  the  blood  of  animals;  and  at 
degrees  of  temperature  still  much  lower,  it  will  rapidly  assume  the  form 
of  air«  although  not  with  force  sufficient  to  produce  the  violent  agitation  of 
boiling.  Other  liquids,  as  spirits,  ether,  &c.^  from  requiring  inferior  de- 
crees of  heat  to  separate  their  particles  to  aeriform  distances,  boil  under 
ue  receiver  of  an  air-pump  at  very  low  temperatures;  aether,  for  instance, 
when  as  cold  as  freezing  water. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  exhibit  (he  effect  of  increased  pressure,  if  we 
confine  the  particles  of  a  liquid  still  more  than  by  a  common  atmospheric 
or  equivalent  pressure,  degrees  of  heat  higher  than  the  common  boiling 
point  will  be  required  to  separate  them.  In  a  diving-bell,  the  boiling  point 
of  water  is  higher  than  212  deg.  in  proportion  to  the  deptli  which  ^e  bell 
has  reached:  and  if  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  we  heat  water  in  a  close 
teesel  into  which  air  is  forced  so  as  to  press  thirty  pounds  on  the  inch 
aoflead  of  fifteen,  as  the  atmosphere  does;  or  from  which  we  prevent 
the  steam's  escaping  until  it  has  acquired  the  force  of  a  double  atmo- 
spkere,-— before  making  the  liquid  boil  we  shall  have  to  raise  the  heat,  in  a 
eorresponding  proportion  beyond  212  deg.  Under  a  very  strong  pressure, 
water  may  be  rendered  almost  red-hot,  but  the  force  with  which  its  parti- 
ehe  are  then  tending  to  separate  is  almost  that  of  inflamed  gun-powder. 
Even  then,  however,  if  a  gradual  issue  were  allowed,  only  a  certain 
qnantity  of  the  water  would  absorb  and  render  latent  the  existing  excess 
of  beat  above  212  deg.  and  would  become  common  steam,  leaving  behind 
a  ooDsiderable  portion  as  boiling  water  of  the  ordinary  temperature. 

Hie  fact  that  liquids  are  driven  off,  or  made  to  boil  at  lower  degrees  of 
heat  when  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  lessened  or  removed,  has  recently 
been  applied  to  some  very  useful  purposes. 

The  process  for  refining  sugar  is  to  dissolve  impure  sugar  in  water,  and 
after  clarifying  the  solution,  to  boil  off  or  evaporate  the  water  again,  that 
the  dry  orystalliied  mass  may  remain. 

Formerly  this  evaporation  was  performed  under  the  atmospheric  pres- 
sore*  and  a  heat  of  218°  or  220°  was  required  to  make  the  syrup  boil;  by 
which  degree  of  heat,  however,  a  portion  of  the  sugar  was  discoloured 
and  spoiled,  and  the  whole  product  was  deteriorated.  The  valuable 
liwoght  occurred  to  Mr.  Howard,  that  the  water  might  be  dissipated  by 
boiling  the  syrup  in  a  vacuum,  or  at  least  a  place  from  which  air  was 
■early  excluded,  and  therefore  at  a  low  temperature.  This  was  done 
seooraingly;  and  the  saving  of  sugar  and  the  improvement  of  quality  were 
sneh,  as  to  make  the  patent-right,  which  secured  the  emoluments  of  the 
Moeeaa  to  him  and  other  parties,  worth  many  thousand  pounds  a  year. 
Thm  aymp,  daring  this  process,  is  not  more  healed  than  if  in  a  vessel 
merely  exposed  to  a  somaer  sun. 
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In  the  preparation  of  many  medicinal  subetanees,  the  prooeas  of  boiling 
in  vacuo  is  eqaaily  important.  Many  extracts  from  Tegetabies  haTO  their 
▼irtaes  impaired,  or  even  destroyed,  by  a  heat  of  212°;  but  when  the 
water  used  in  making  the  extract  is  driven  off  in  vaeuo^  the  temperature 
need  never  be  higher  than  blood-heat,  and  all  the  activity  of  the  fresh  plant 
remains  in  the  extract. 

In  the  same  manner,  in  the  process  of  distillation,— which  is  nmely 
the  receiving  and  condensing  again  in  appropriate  vessels  the  aeriform 
matter  raised  by  heat  from  any  mass, — substances  which  are  changed  and 
injured  by  an  elevated  temperature,  may  be  obtained  of  admirable  quality 
by  carrying  on  the  operation  in  a  vacuum.  The  essential  oils  of  lavender, 
peppermint,  &c.  never  had  the  natural  flavour  and  virtues  of  the  plants 
untU  within  the  last  few  years,  since  this  plan  has  been  adopted. 

The  influence  on  the  human  system  of  vegetable  medicines  obtained  in 
the  old  or  in  the  new  way,  is  so  different,  that  the  prescriber  should  care- 
fully advert  to  the  circumstance. 

The  apparatus  for  evaporating  and  distilling  in  vacuo  consists  of  vessels 
strong  enough  to  bear,  when  quite  empty,  the  external  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, and  which  are  therefore  generally  of  arched  form.    The  vacuum  is 
produced  and  maintained  by  air-pumps  driven  by  a  steam-engine  or  other- 
wise; or  by  first  admitting  steam  to  expel  the  air,  and  then  condensing  the 
steam  into  water. 
The  author  has  suggested  a  very  simple  contrivance  to  answer  in  cer- 
tain  cases  the  purpose  of  such  air-pumps  and  steam-engines 
Ac  or  apparatus.    It  is  merely  to  establish  a  communication 

fS\£,  between  a  close  boiler,  as  a,  and  the  vacuum  at  the  top  of 

V.    /^V^  a  water-barometer,  as  b.    To  produce  that  vacuum,  the 
C  ^  J  strong  vessel  b  forming  the  top  of  the  barometer,  and  thirty- 
I     ^•*»— ^  six  feet  of  tube  below,  reaching  to  d,  are  first  filled  with  water 
through  a  cock  c  at  the  top;  this  cock  being  then  shut,  and 
another  cock  d  at  the  bottom,  which  was  shut,  being 
opened,  the  water  will  sink  down  out  of  the  vessel  6,  until 
the  column  in  the  tube  be  only  thirty-four  feet  high,  as  at 
/,  that  being  the  height  which  the  atmosphere  will  sup- 
port.    On  then  opening  a  communication  between  the 
boiler  a  and  the  vacuum  in  6,  the  operation  will  go  on  as 
desired,  and  the  steam  rising  from  a  may  be  condensed  in 
6  by  a  little  stream  of  cold  water  allowed  constantly  to  run 
through  from  above.     This  water,  it  is  evident,  woidd 
always  pass  downwards  to  form  part  of  the  column  below, 
without  filling  up  or  impairing  the  vacuum.     If  air  should 
.  '1'^  find  admittance  in  any  way,  the  original  degree  of  vacuum 

'  IP    J  could  easily  be  reproduced  as  at  first;  and  to  prevent  inter- 

ruptions, it  might  be  convenient  to  have  two  vessels  like 
6,  of  which  one  could  always  be  in  action  while  the  other  were  being 
emptied  of  air.  The  author  planned  this  as  a  simple  apparatus  for  the 
preparation  of  medicinal  extracts;  and  it  appears  well  suited  also  for  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  in  the  colonies,  where  air-pumps  and  nice  machinery 
'can  with  difficulty  be  either  obtained  or  managed.  On  many  soear  estates 
there  is  a  fall  of  water,  which  would  supply  the  barometer  without  the 
trouble  of  pumping.  The  tube  d  c  needs  not  be  perpendicular,  provided 
it  be  longer  in  proportion  to  its  obliquity;  and  it  may  be  very  small:  some 
yards  of  common  lead-pipe  would  answer. 
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Wnof  it  was  understood  that,  at  common  temperatares,  water  and  many 
other  liquids  would  be  existing  in  the  form  of  air,  but  for  an  atmospheric 
pressure  opposing  the  separation  of  the  particles,  it  became  of  great  impor- 
faoee  in  many  of  the  arts,  and  for  comprehending  certain  phenomena  of 
nature,  to  ascertain,  yery  exactly,  with  respect  to  some  of  these  liquids, 
the  degrees  of  expansive  force  belon^ng  to  them  at  different  degrees  of 
temperature.  The  subject,  as  water  is  concerned,  has  been  investigated 
with  great  care,  and  the  following  table  shows  part  of  the  results.  The 
kft-band  column  marks  temperatures  from  32  deg.  of  Fahrenheit's  thermo- 
meter, or  the  freezing  point  of  water,  to  290  deg.;  and  the  right-hand 
column  marks  the  corresponding  degrees  of  force  with  which  the  water 
tends  to  expand  into  the  state  of  steam,  and  therefore  also  the  force  and 
density  of  Uie  steam  existing  in  any  vessel  above  the  water  which  it  con- 
tains. One  ounce  and  a-half  per  square  inch,  is  the  force  exerted  on  the 
sides  of  any  containing  vessel  by  steam  rising  from  freezing  water,  that  is 
to  say,  the  force  with  which  freezing  water  seeks  to  dilate  into  steam  or 
air;  and  sixty  pounds  per  inch  is  the  force  of  water  heated  to  290  deg. 
To  many  readers  the  idea  will  be  quite  new  and  surprising,  that  if  some 
freezing  water,  or  even  ice,  be  placed  in  a  bladder  containing  nothing  else, 
and  the  bladder  be  then  placed  in  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump 
or  other  vacuum,  the  bladder  will  quickly  be  distended  with  steam  strong 
enough  to  support  one  ounce  and  a-half  on  every  square  inch  of  its  upper 
soTMe. 

At  32^  force  of  steam  is    U  oz.  per  inch. 

50 2i  oz. 

100 13    oz. 

150 4    lbs. 

180 n  lbs. 

212 19    lbs. 

250 30    lbs. 

272 45    lbs. 

290 60    lbs. 

In  this  table  we  have  to  remark  how  much  more  rapidly  the  tendency 
to  become  steam  increases  than  the  temperature  of  the  water:  for  a  rise 
of  eighteen  degress,  viz.  from  32°  to  50®,  at  the  beginning  of  the  scale, 
only  increases  the  dilating  force  one  ounce  and  a  quarter  on  the  inch, 
while  an  equal  rise  at  the  top  of  the  scale,  viz,  from  272  deg.  to  290  deg., 
ineresuses  \\  fifteen  pounds.  It  is  most  important  to  distinguish,  however, 
between  the  tendency  to  form  steam  at  any  temperature,  and  the  hulk  (5r 
juaniity  of  steam  formed  by  a  given  quantity  of  heat;  for  the  matter 
imperfectly  understood  has  led  to  many  vain  schemes  for  improving  the 
slmm^^ngine.  The  truth  is,  that  high-pressure  steam  is  nearly  condensed 
itanit,  as  high'pressure  air  is  condensed  air;  in  dther  words,  the  density 
of  steam  is  greater,  or  there  must  be  more  of  it,  exactly  as  its  force  is 
^letter,  according  to  the  rule  explained  at  page  176;  and  the  heat  absorbed 
m  its  formation  being  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  steam  in  a  given 
I,  or  the  density,  the  force  and  the  cost  in  fuel  have  always  nearly  the 
relation  to  each  other.  In  one  pint  of  steam  at  290  deg.,  having  an 
foroe  of  sixty  pounds  on  the  inch,  there  is  very  nearly  four  times  as 
wuter  and  iSrar  times  u  much  latent  heat  as  in  one  pint  of  steam  at 
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312  deg.t  which  has  a  force  of  fiftieeii  pounds  on, the  inchy— indeed,  the 
one  pint  at  290  deg.  may  be  changed  into  the  four  pints  at  212  deg.,  oT 
the  contrary,  by  merely  changing  the  degrees  of  pressure.  It  does  not 
accord  with  the  plan  of  the  present  work  to  enter  farther  into  the  details  of 
this  snbject,  but  they  may  be  found  in  various  modem  treatises. 

Seeing  the  rapid  increase  of  the  expansive  force  in  the  above  table,  we 
have  the  explanation  of  the  terrible  effects  occasionally  produced  by  con- 
fined water  when  overheated.  A  boiler  of  any  kind,  completely  doeed, 
and  having  no  safety  valve,  if  heated  to  a  certain  degree,  will  explode  as  if 
charged  with  gun-powder.  Unhappily  the  instances  are  too  numerous 
where  the  incautious  or  ignorant  use  of  steam  has  produced  explosions, 
which  have  shattered  buildings  and  destroyed  whole  neighbourhoods. 

The  prodigious  force  generated  by  heating  water  would  at  first  only 
surprise  and  terrify  men,  but  in  the  course  of  time  would  lead  inventive 
minds  to  inquire  whether  it  might  not  be  turned  to  use;  in  other  words, 
whether  some  mechanism,  to  be  called  a  steam^enginet  might  not  be  con- 
trived to  enable  men  to  make  it  aid  them  in  their  various  labours.  To  this 
inquiry,  after  numerous  less  successful  attempts,  a  glorious  answer  ha^ 
been  given  in  our  own  day  by  the  illustrious  Watt;— and  to  this  part  of 
our  work  it  belongs  to  consider^what  he  has  accomplished,  viz.  to  describe 

7%e  Sieam'Engine^ 

which  in  the  few  years  since  the  genius  of  Watt  carried  it  to  its  present 
state  of  perfection,  has  changed  the  direction  of  human  industry,  and  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  elevated  man  in  the  scale  of  existence. 

The  name  of  steam-engine ^  to  most  persons,  brings  the  idea 
of  a  machine  of  the  most  complex  nature,  and  hence  to  be 
understood  only  by  those  who  will  devote  much  time  to  the 
study  of  it;  but  he  who  can  understand  a  common  pump,  may 
understand  a  steam-engine.  It  is  in  fact  only  a  pump  in 
which  the  fluid  passing  through  it  is  made  to  impel  the  piston 
instead  of  being  impelled  by  it,  that  is  to  say,  in  which  the 
fluid  acts  as  the  power  instead  of  being  the  resistance.  It 
Sjl    ^  I       may  be  described  simply  as  a  strong  barrel  or  cylinder  c  (/. 


a. 
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'^r  with  a  closely  fitting  piston  in  it,  here  shown  at  6,  which  is 
driven  up  and  down  by  steam  admitted  alternately  above  and 
below  it  from  a  suitable  boiler;  while  to  the  end  of  the  piston  rod  a,  at 
which  the  whole  force  may  be  considered  as  concentrated,  there  is  attached 
in  any  convenient  way  the  work  which  is  to  be  performed.  The  power 
of  the  engine  is  of  course  proportioned  to  the  size  or  area  of  the  piston, 
on  which  the  steam  acts  with  a  force,  according  to  its  density,  of  from  15 
to  100  or  more  pounds  to  each  square  inch.  In  some  of  the  Cornish 
mines  there  are  cylinders  and  pistons  of  more  than  ninety  inches  in  dia- 
meter, on  which  the  pressure  of  the  steam  equals  the  effort  of  six  hundred 
horses. 

In  one  place  this  wonderful  piston-rod  may  be  seen  acting  uptn  the  end 
of  a  great  vibrating  beam,  to  the  other  end  of  which  capacious  water-pumps 
are  attached,  whose  motion  causes  almost  a  river  to  gush  up  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  In  another  place,  it  is  seen  working  a  crank,  and 
nrginff  oomplicated  machinery.  One  steam-engine  four  miles  from  London 
if  at  the  same  instant  filling  aU  the  water  reservoirs,  and  baths  ^d  foontains 
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of  the  finest  quarter  of  the  town.  One  engine,  stretching  long  arms  over 
agmt  bmrrack  or  manufactory,  keeps  in  one  quarter,  thousands  of  spinning- 
wheeb  in  motion,  while  in  another  it  is  carding  the  material  of  the  thread, 
and  in  another  weaving  the  cloth.  In  like  manner,  one  steam-engine  in  a 
great  metropolitan  brewery  may  be  seen  at  the  same  time  grinding  the 
maht  puUinff  np  supplies  of  all  kinds  from  wagons  around  the  building, 
pompuuf  cold  water  into  some  of  the  coppers,  sending  the  boiling  wort 
fiom  otners  up  to  lofty  cooling-pans,  over  which  it  is  turning  the  fans, 
periiaps  also  working  the  mash-tub,  drawing  water  from  the  deep  wells 
under  ground,  and  loading  the  drays — in  a  word,  performing  the  offices  of 
a  hundred  hands.  Again,  there  are  manufactories  where  this  resistless 
power  is  seen  with  its  mechanic  claws  seizing  masses  of  iron,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  delivering  them  out  again  pressed  into  thin  sheets,  or  cut  into 
bars  and  ribands,  as  if  the  iron  had  become  to  it  like  soft  clay  in  the  hands 
of  the  potter.  And  now  for  some  years,  over  nearly  the  whole  woild, 
has  this  wonderful  piston-rod,  working  at  its  crank,  been  turning  the 
paddle-wheels  of  innumerable  steam-boats,  thereby  setting  at  defiance  the 
violence  of  the  winds  and  waves,  and  the  currents  of  the  fleetest  rivers, 
while  it  carries  men  and  civilization  into  the  remote  recesses  of  all  the 
great  continents.  To  wherever  a  river  leads,  the  region,  although  con- 
cealed perhaps  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  is  now  by  the  steam-engine 
called  as  it  were  from  its  solitude,  to  form  a  part  of  the  great  garden  which 
civilized  man  is  beautifying. — Such  are  a  few  of  the  prodigies  which  this 
machine  is  already  performing,  and  every  day  is  witnessing  new  applica- 
tioDS  of  its  utility. 

The  following  account  of  the  parts  of  the  steam-engine  is  intended, 
without  entering  into  minute  practical  details,  still  fully  to  explain  the 
principle  or  general  nature  of  the  machine.  It  should  serve  to  render  very 
interesting  to  an  attentive  reader,  a  visit  to  any  place  where  a  steam-engine 
ii  in  use;  and  it  should  make  evident  the  folly  of  many  of  the  modern 
schemes  for  improving  the  engine.  To  avoid  complexity  in  the  figure, 
the  parts  which  the  reader  can  easily  conceive  are  not  here  sketched. 
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1st.  The  part  which  first  claims  attention  is  the  ^at  hattd  e  (/,  alreadj 
nsken  of  as  the  centre  or  main  portion  of  the  machme,  in  which  the  fiitwn 
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p  ifl  moved  up  and  down  by  the  action  of  steam  entering  altematdy  above 
and  below  it,  through  the  pipes  e  c  and  e  d.  The  barrel  or  cylinder  is 
bored  with  extreme  accuracy,  and  the  piston  is  padded  round  its  edge  with 
hemp  or  other  soft  material,  so  as  to  be  perfectly  air  or  steam-tight. 
Lately,  pistons  have  been  made  altogether  of  metal,  and  in  some  cases,  from 
working  with  less  friction,  these  answer  even  better  than  the  others.— 2d. 
The  next  part  to  be  mentioned  is  the  boiler  b,  which  is  made  of  suitable 
size  and  strength. — 3d.  The  steam  passes  from  the  boiler  along  the  pipe  to 
e,  and  there,  by  any  suitable  cock  or  valves,  worked  by  the  engine  itself, 
is  directed  alternately  to  the  upper  and  under  part  of  the  barrel;  and  while 
it  is  entering  to  press  on  one  side  of  th6  piston,  the  waste  steam  is  allowed 
to  escape  from  the  other  side,  either  to  the  atmosphere,  for  high-pressure 
engines,  or  into— 4th,  the  condenser  at  c,  for  those  of  low  pressure;  the 
condenser  being  always  kept  at  a  low  temperature  by  cold  water  running 
into  it  and  pumped  out  again  by  the  piston  A.— 5th.  The  supply  of  steam 
from  the  boiler  to  the  cylinder  is  regulated  by  a  va/t;e  placed  somewhere  in 
the  pipe  b  e,  and  made  obedient  to  what  is  called — 6th,  the  governor,  a 
contrivance  not  represented  here,  but  already  described  at  page  62,  to 
illustrate  centrifugal  force.  We  may  recall  it  by  saying,  tha^  it  consists 
of  two  balls  hanging  by  jointed  rods  like  the  legs  of  a  tongs,  frOm  opposite 
sides  of  an  upright  spindle,  which  is  made  to  revolve  by  connexion  with 
some  turning  part  of  the  machinery: — when  the  spindle  turns  at  all  faster 
than  with  the  desired  speed,  the  balls  fly  more  apart,  and  are  made  to 
affect  the  steam  valve  so  as  to  narrow  the  passage;  and  on  tlie  contrary, 
when  it  turns  more  slowly  than  is  desired,  they  collapse,  and  by  so  doing 
open  the  valve  wider. — 7th.  The  supply  of  water  to  the  boiler  is  regulated 
by  a  float  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  boiler;  which  float,  on 
descending  to  a  certain  point,  by  reason  of  the  consumption  of  water,  opens 
a  valve  to  admit  more. — 8th.  There  is  a  sofefy  valve  in  the  boiler,  viz, 
a  well-fltted  flap  or  stopper,  held  against  an  opening  by  a  weight,  but 
loaded  so  as  to  open  before  danger  can  arise  from  the  over-heating  of  the 
water. — 9th.  The  rapidity  of  the  combustion,  or  force  of  the  fire,  is  exactly 
regulated  by  the  state  of  the  boiler  and  the  wants  of  the  machine,  thus: — 
there  is  a  large  open  tube  (not  represented  here)  rising  from  near  the  bottom 
of  the  boiler,  through  its  top  to  a  height  of  several  feet,  and  when  the 
water  in  the  boiler  is  too  hot,  and  the  steam  therefore  too  strong,  part  of 
the  water  is  pressed  up  into  this  tube,  and  by  the  agency  of  a  float  which 
rests  on  its  surface,  it  shuts  the  chimney-valve,  or  damper:  the  draught  is 
then  diminished  and  the  fuel  saved,  until  a  brisker  fire  is  again  required. — 
10th.  In  this  figure  a  i  g  marks  the  place  of  the  great  beam,  turning  on 
an  axis  at  t,  and  transmitting  the  force  of  the'  piston  to  the  remote  machinery. 
When  the  object  is  to  raise  water,  the  pump-rods  are  simply  connected 
with  the  end  g  of  the  beam;  but  when  any  rotatory  motion  is  wanted,  the 
end  g  is  made  to  turn.— 11th.  A  crank  In  by  the  rod  g  I;  and  uniformity 
of  motion  is  obtained  by  the  influence  of— 12th,  the  great y7y  wheel  m, 
fixed  to  the  axis  of  the  crank. 

The  smallest  and  simplest  steam-engine,  and  therefore  the  cheapest,  is 
that  called  tlie  high-pressure  engine.  In  it  steam  is  used  of  great  density, 
and  consequently  of  great  force,  as  of  50  lbs.  or  more  to  the  inch;  and  while 
the  fresh  steam  is  admitted  to  press  on  one  side  of  the  piston,  the  steam 
which  has  already  worked  is  allowed  to  escape,  or  is  driven  out  to  the  air, 
from  the  other  side.    The  atmospheric  resistance  to  the  isane  of  the  steam 
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the  working  force  of  the  piston  just  15  lbs.  per  inch.  The 
eimplieity  of  this  form  of  engine  recommends  it,  but  the  danger  of  a  large 
boilo*  of  over-heated  water,  always,  like  inflamed  gunpowder,  seeking  to 
escape,  has  by  numberless  fatal  accidents  been  proved  to  be  so  great,  that 
the  aae  of  such  an  engine  is  limited  to  certain  situations.  Notwithstanding 
all  the  ingenious  securities  recently  contrived  against  the  danger,  and 
which  will  suffice  for  small  engines,  such  as  are  required  for  steam- 
carriages,  the  high-pressure  engine  is  not  employed  in  a  single  English 
passage-vessel.* 

In  the  low-pressure  engine,  the  steam  is  used  generally  of  force  not 
exceeding  20  lbs.  on  the  inch,  which  force  is  only  5  lbs.  more  than  the 
atmospheric  pressure,  and  is  insufficient  to  burst  a  common  boiler,  or  to  do 
serious  mischief:!  but  as  the  interior  of  the  low-pressure  engine  is  kept  in  a 
■tale  of  vacuum,  except  where  the  steam  is  acting,  the  whole  pressure  of 

*  In  this  country  also  what  is  called  the  low  pressure  engine,  is  at  present  em- 
ployed in  all  the  steam-boats  on  our  eastern  waters,  but  we  have  reason  to  belieTO 
that  lew  if  any  of  them  are  worked  with  a  less  pressure  than  25  lbs.  on  the  square 
inch,  and  we  have  seen  many  of  them  worked  with  a  much  higher  pressure.  It  is 
stated,  that  the  steam  guage  on  board  the  Pulaski,  just  before  the  fatal  explosion, 
indicated  a  pressure  of  26  lbs.  which  was  considered  by  the  engineer  a  safe  working 
force.  The  British  Ocean  Steamers  work  with  a  pressure  of  only  3}  to  4}  lbs.  to  the 
sqoare  inch.  On  our  western  waters,  the  low  pressure  engine  has  been  discarded 
in  fiiTonr  of  the  high  pressure.  Am«  £d« 

t  Oor  author  must  be  understood  as  saying,  only,  that  explosions  do  not  take  place 
in  low  pressure  engines  whilst  working  under  a  pressure  of  only  20  lbs.  to  the  square 
inch.  But  from  various  circnmstanRrn  the  plastic  force  of  the  steam  in  a  low  pressure 
engine  may  be  greatly  increased,  and  instead  of  its  ordinary  power  of  20  lbs.  it  may 
acquire  one  of  100  or  200  lbs.,  and  if  the  boiler,  as  is  often  the  case,  is  unable  to  bear 
this  pressure,  it  will  burst.  In  this  way  explosions  have  repeatedly  taken  place  in 
few  pressure  engines.  Several  of  these  will  be  found  related  in  an  interesting  memoir 
hf  M.  Arago,  originally  published  in  the  "  Annuaire  du  Bureau  dea  Longitudes,** 
and  which  has  been  translated  and  published  in  that  useful  periodical,  **  7%«  Journal 
sfikt  Franklin  Institute  of  Pennsylvania. "  M.  Arago,  in  this  memoir,  remarks,  **I 
ought  not  to  conclude  so  long  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  the  explosions  of  steam  boilers, 
without  explaining  why  I  have  not  separated  the  examples  of  the  explosions  of  high 
pressure  boilers  from  those  of  the  low  pressure;  it  is  because  I  think  there  is  no 
reason  to  make  such  distinction.  Every  one  must  in  fact  admitf  that  at  the  time  of 
an  explosion,  all  boilers  contain  high  pressure  steam." 

The  belief  that  low  pressure  boilers  are  not  liable  to  burst,  or  do  mischief,  has  l^d, 
as  has  been  already  observed,  to  their  exclusive  use  in  passage  vessels;  this  belief 
however  is  founded  in  error.  M.  Arago,  in  the  memoir  already  quoted,  observes,  **  it 
does  not  appear  established  by  any  means,  that  explosions  take  place  more  frequently 
in  high  than  in  low  pressure  boilers ;  the  contrary  has  been  maintained  by  different 
engineers,  among  whom  may  be  classed  Messrs.  Perkins,  Oliver  Evans,  dec.'*  Indeed 
a  little  reflection  will  show  that  high  pressure  boilers  ought  not  to  be  more  liable  to 
explosions  than  the  low.  Boilers  may  be  made  of  either  iron  or  copper  of  sufficient 
strength  to  resist  a  much  greater  force  than  that  of  the  steam  ever  employed  in  high 
pressure  engines.  Now  boilers  are  always  constructed  of  a  strength  proportionate  to 
the  pressure  they  are  to  sustain.  Thus  in  a  low  pressure  engine  working  with  a  force 
of  20  lbs.  the  boiler  is  made  of  a  strength  calculated  to  support  from  3  to  5  times  that 
pressure;  in  a  high  pressure  engine  destined  to  work  with  a  pressure  of  I50lbs.  the 
Boiler  is  constructed  so  as  to  resist  from  3  to  5  times  that  pressure.  It  will  immedi- 
tlely  be  asked  why  cannot  the  boiler  of  a  low  pressure  engine  be  made  of  the  same 
siraigth  as  if  it  were  for  a  high  pressure  engine?  In  answer  to  this  it  may  be  remarked, 
thsl,  independent  of  many  difficulties  to  be  overcome  before  we  can  exceed  certain 
liaits  in  the  thickness  of  boilers,  the  weight  and  cost  of  the  low  pressure  engine  Is 
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to  lbs.  18  made  availaUe,  and  the  engine  has  the  same  p<nrer,  if  of  eqaal 
•ize,  as  a  high-preasure  engine  working  with  steam  of  85  lbs.  on  the  inch. 
The  required  vaeaum  is  preserved  by  means  of  a  separate  vessel  or  box, 
represented  at  c,  called  the  condenser,  into  which  cold  water  is  constantly 
running  to  condense  the  steam,  and  is  afterwards  pumped  out  with 

already  lo  great  that  it  would  be  impoMible  to  persuade  owners  of  steam-boatt  to 
iacur  any  addition  in  these  particulars — and  even  would  they  do  so,  perfeet  safety 
would  still  not  thus  be  obtained.  Wc  have  already  observed  that  at  thts  time  of  an 
explosion,  all  boilers  contain  hij^h  pressure  steam,  and  as  we  know  no  limits  to  the 
force  of  this  steam,  however  stron|r  the  boiler  may  be,  it  may  burst,  unless  this  be 
prevented  by  other  means. 

It  was  long  ago  known  that  if  a  vessel,  however  strong  it  might  be,  containing 
water  be  placed  over  a  6re,  it  will  burst,  unless  an  opening  is  provided  for  the  escape 
of  the  steam  as  fa»t  as  produced.  The  temperature  which  will  cause  the  rending  of 
a  vessel  must  depend  upon  its  form  and  dimensions,  and  upon  the  tenacity  and  thick- 
nesfi  of  the  material  of  which  it  is  mad«.  If  we  could  keep  the  heat  of  our  furnaces 
below  a  certain  limit,  no  other  precaution  would  be  required  to  prevent  explosions. 
But  it  is  evident  that  this  cannot  be  done,  wc  must  therefore  resort  to  some  other 
expedient,  and  the  safety  valve  invented  by  Papin  would  seem  to  answer  this  purpose. 
We  must  be  allowed  to  anticipate  the  subject  a  little  in  order  to  explain  the  nature  of 
this  valve. 

The  safety  valve  consists  of  a  hole,  say  of  an  inch  square,  made  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  boiler,  upon  which  is  placed  a  metal  plate  loaded  with  a  certain  weight.  It  is 
evident  that  the  hole  will  remain  closed  as  long  as  the  pressure  of  the  steam  within 
the  boiler  is  less  than  the  weight  of  the  valve,  together  with  that  of  the  atmosphere, 
upon  the  square  inch,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  pressure  within  shall  exceed  this,  the 
valve  will  be  raised  and  give  a  free  vent  to  the  steam. 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  to  explain  how  it  has  happened  that  so  simple  and  appa- 
rently eflicicnt  means,  has  not  always  proved  efficacious;  since  these  causes  are 
various,  and  many  of  them  as  yet  not  perfectly  understood. 

Those  who  wisli  to  investigate  the  subject,  wo  refer  to  the  memoir  of  M.  Arago,and 
to  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  who  have  collected  an  account 
of  all  the  explosions  in  this  country,  and  who  have  instituted  a  very  interesting  series 
of  experiments,  in  order  to  examine  into  the  causes  of  the  explosion  of  steam  boilers, 
and  dcvis".  means  for  its  prevention.  This  report  has  been  published  in  the  Journal 
of  tho  Institute. 

Wc  must  not  omit,  however,  to  mention  that  when  a  low  pressure  boiler  does  ex- 
plode, it  has  been  found  to  produce  greater  destruction  than  a  high  pressure  one,  in 
conFcquence  of  the  greater  size,  and,  therefore,  larger  quantity  ot  water  contained  in 
the  former.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  supposed  that  the -steam  from  a  high  pressure  engine 
would  Hcald  more  severely  than  that  from  a  low  pressure  one.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  fact;  on  the  contrary,  whilst  the  steam  issuing  from  a  low  pressure  engine  scalds 
at  all  moderate  distances  from  the  boiler,  that  from  a  high  pressure  one  scalds  only 
at  certain  distances.  Thus  the  hand  may  be  placed  an  incR  from  an  aperture  in  a 
high  pressure  engine  without  any  inconvenience  being  felt,  at  greater  distances, 
however,  it  will  scald  most  severely.  A  friend  has  informed  us  that  he  has  placed 
his  hand  within  an  inch  of  the  aperture  in  a  boiler  from  which  the  steam  was  issuing 
at  a  time  when  the  force  of  tlie  steam  within  the  boiler  was  equal  to  300  lbs.  on  the 
square  inch,  without  feeling  any  inconvenience.  Some  interesting  experiments  on 
this  subject  have  been  instituted  by  Peter  Ewart,  Esq.,  and  an  account  of  which  will 
be  found  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute, 

It  must  nut  be  supposed  from  any  thing  that  we  have  said  in  this  note,  that  explo- 
sions of  steam  boilers  cannot  be  prevented.  But  we  may  bo  allowed  to  quote  on  this 
subject  the  following  remarks  of  M.  Arago.  "  No  cause  of  explosion  exists  which 
cannot  be  avoided,  by  means  at  once  simple  and  within  the  reach  of  every  one.  As 
we  should  not  trust  fire-arms  in  the  hands  of  children,  so,  I  think,  we  should  not  trust 
the  direction  of  a  steam-engine  to  a  man  cither  unskilled,  without  experience,  or 
wanting  in  intelligence.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea,  that  because  steam-engines  usually 
move  without  attention  to  them,  such  attention  is  not  required ;  Watt  contended 
strongly  against  this  error.**  Am.  Ed. 
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the  eondensed  tteam,  and  with  any  little  air  that  may  have  entered: 
the  piiinp  is  represented  at  k  in  the  figure.  Steam  on  coming  into 
oQDtaet  with  a  cold  body  is  condensed  almost  with  the  rapidity  of  an  ez- 
l^oaion;  and  therefore  the  instant  that  the  opened  valves  make  a  communi- 
cation between  the  cold  condenser  and  any  part  of  the  engine  containing 
steam,  this  rashes  to  the  condenser,  and  becomes  water,  leaving  a  vacuam 
behind.  The  great  merit  of  Mr.  Watt  was  in  the  contrivance  of  this 
separate  condenser,  for,  until  his  time,  cold  water  had  always  been  thrown 
directly  into  the  working  cylinder,  cooling  it  so  much,  that  twice  or  thrice 
its  fill  of  steam  was  destroyed  at  each  stroke  to  warm  it  again  before  it 
could  work.  This  single  change  saved  three-fourths  of  the  quantity  of 
fuel  formerly  expended. 

Before  Watt's  day,  the  only  steam-engine  in  use  was  a  rude  iingU-^ 
stroke  engine^  as  it  was  called,  in  which  steam,  admitted  under  the  piston, 
allowed  the  weight  of  the  pump-rods  at  the  far  end  of  the  beam  to  lift  the 
piston,  and  the  steam  being  then  condensed  so  as  to  leave  a  vacuum  in  the 
cylinder,  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  pushed  the  piston  down  to  do  its 
work:  on  this  last  account  the  engine  was  also  called  an  cUmoipheric 
engine.  It  was  used  almost  solely  for  pumping  water;  but  it  wasted  so 
much  fuel,  from  causes  of  which  the  chief  is  mentioned  in  the  last  para-^ 
graph,  that  the  expense  was  not  much  less  than  that  of  employing  horses. 

In  the  atmospheric  engine,  the  steam  which  lifted  the  piston  against  the 
atmospheric  pressure,  required  to  be  at  least  as  strong  as  that  pressure,  to 
the  very  end  of  the  stroke.  Another  of  Watt's  great  improvements  was, 
his  excluding  altogether  the  air  from  his  machine,  by  doing  which  he  not 
only  avoided  the  Qooling  effect  of  the  air,  but  was  at  liberty  to  shut  off 
the  steam,  as  it  is  expressed,  or  to  stop  the  supply  for  each  stroke^  before 
the  cylinder  was  full,  and  then  to  make  the  farther  expansion  of  the 
quantity  admitted  impel  the  piston  to  the  end  of  the  stroke.  This  princi- 
ple of  causing  the  mere  expansion  of  steam  to  do  work  was  afterwards 
carried  to  a  great  extent  by  Messrs.  Hornblower,  Woolfe,  and  others, 
who  constructed  engines  with  two  barrels,  in  the  first  and  smaller 
of  which,  the  steam  was  made  to  act  in  its  dense  or  strong  state,  as  it 
issued  from  the  boiler,  and  when  it  had  finished  a  stroke  there,  instead  of 
being  at  once  sent  useless  to  the  condenser,  it  was  admitted  to  a  larger 
piston,  which  it  moved  by  its  continued  expansion  alone: — the  same  steam 
thus  doing  double  work  or  more.  All  the  advantages  of  the  two  cylinders^ 
however,  are  obtainable  from  the  single  cylinder  with  its  condenser,  as 
now  used  in  most  of  the  Cornish  mines.  Steam  of  about  60  lbs.  pressure 
on  the  inch  is  admitted  to  the  cylinder,  until  the  piston  is  driven  nearly 
one-third  of  its  way,  and  the  valve  being  then  shut,  the  same  steam  is  left 
to  finish  the  stroke  by  its  expansion.  The  pressure  of  the  expanding 
iteam  gradually  diminishes,  it  is  true,  in  proportion  as  the  volume  in- 
creases; but  in  pumping  water  there  is  a  great  saving  of  time,  from  having 
the  power  more  intense  at  the  beginning  of  the  stroke,  when  the  vast  mass 
of  water  and  machinery  has  first  to  be  put  into  motion.  Steam  while 
dootding  its  volume  by  mere  expansion,  will  do  about  two -thirds  as  much 
work  as  while  originally  rising  from  the  boiler,  and  by  every  subsequent- 
doubling  it  might  do  as  much  as  by  the  first:  the  increasing  size  of  the 
cylinder,  however,  and  increased  friction,  confine  this  mode  of  using  it  to 
narrow  limits. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  high-pressure  engines  without  condensers 
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wonld  be  compantirely  wasteful,  because  in  them  the  steam  which  has 
acted  must  be  oriTen  out  of  the  cylinder  against  the  powerful  resistance  of 
the  atmosphere,  while  in  the  low-pressure  engine  it  has  instant  access  to 
the  condenser,  and  leaves  effective  the  whole  pressure  of  the  fresh  steam 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  piston.  But  as  in  the  low-pressure  engine, 
nearly  half  the  power  of  the  steam  is  expended  in  overcoming  the  friction 
and  other  impediments  of  the  numerous  parts;  while  in  that  of  high  pres- 
sure, the  parts  are  so  much  fewer,  and  the  piston  is  so  much  smaller  in 
proportion  to  the  force  acting  upon  it,  that  the  loss  from  friction  is  oflen 
less  than  a  fourth  or  even  a  sixth  of  the  steam-power,— -although  the 
resistance  of  the  air  is  to  be  overcome  by  the  high-pressure  engine,  still 
there  is  often  a  saving  on  the  whole.  The  saving  becomes  very  coifside- 
rable  if  the  steam  be  allowed  to  act  by  its  expansion  also,  as  described  in 
the  last  paragraph. 

From  misapprehension  of  the  law  of  increase  of  force  by  increase  of 
heat  in  water,  explained  by  the  table  at  page  203,  some  exceedingly  false 
conclusions  have  been  drawn,  and  acted  upon  at  great.expense  (as  lately 
by  Mr.  Perkins,)  in  attempts  to  make  engines  work  with  an  excessively 
high  pressure.  Besides  making  the  error  now  alluded  to  and  others,  Mr. 
Perkins  overlooked  the  fact«  that  we  possess  no  material  for  cylinders  and 
pistons,  strong  enough  to  bear  the  contemplated  pressure  and  friction  even 
for  a  moderate  time.  Perhaps  more  striking  examples  could  not  be 
adduced  of  the  absurdities  into  which  even  highly  ingenious  men  may  fall, 
when  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  general  truths  of  nature  on  which 
the  arts  which  occupy  them  are  founded,  than  in  the  history  of  supposed 
inventions  and  improvements  connected  with  the  steam-engine. 

The.  fertile  genius  of  James  Watt  did  not  stop  at  the  accomplishment  of 
the  two  or  three  important  particulars  described  above,  but  throughout  the 
whole  detail  of  the  component  parts,  and  of  the  various  applications  of  the 
engine,  he  contrived  miracles  of  simplicity  and  usefulness.  We  should 
exceed  the  prescribed  bounds  of  this  work  by  entering  more  minutely  into 
the  subject;  but  we  may  remark  that,  in  the  present  perfect  state  of  the 
engine,  it  appears  a  thing  almost  endowed  with  intelligence.  It  regulates 
with  perfect  accuracy  and  uniformity  the  number  of  its  strokes  in  a  given 
time,  counting  or  recording  them,  moreover,  to  tell  how  much  work  it 
has  done,  as  a  clock  records  the  beats  of  its  pendulum; — it  regulates  the 
quantity  of  steam  admitted  to  work; — the  briskness  of  the  fire; — the 
supply  of  water  to  the  boiler; — the  supply  of  coals  to  the  fire; — it  opens 
and  shuts  its  valves  with  absolute  precision  as  to  time  and  manner; — it 
oils  its  joints; — it  takes  out  any  air  which  may  accidentally  enter  into 
parts  which  should  be  vacuous; — and  when  any  thing  goes  wrong  which 
it  cannot  of  itself  rectify,  it  warns  its  attendants  by  ringing  a  bell: — yet 
with  all  these  talents  and  qualities,  and  even  when  exerting  the  force  of 
hundreds  of  horses,  it  is  obedient  to  the  hand  of  a  child; — its  aliment  is 
coal,  wood,  charcoal,  or  other  eombustible; — it  consumes  none  while 
idle; — it  never  tires,  and  wants  no  sleep; — it  is  not  subject  to  malady  when 
originally  well  made;  and  only  refuses  to  work  when  worn  out  with  age; — 
it  is  equally  active  in  all  climates,  and  will  do  work  of  any  kind; — it  is  a 
water-pumper,  a  miner,  a  sailor,  a  cotton-spinner,  a  weaver,  a  blacksmith, 
a  miller,  &c.  <fec.:  and  a  small  engine  in  the  character  of  a  steam  poney^ 
may  be  seen  dragging  after  it  on  a  rail-road  a  hundred  tons  of  merchandize, 
or  a  regiment  of  soldiers,  with  thrice  the  speed  of  our  fleetest  horse  coaches. 
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It  if  the  king  of  machines,  and  a  permanent  realiiation  of  the  Genii  of 
Eaateni  fable,  sabmitting^  saperaatoral  powers  to  the  command  of  man. 

We  need  not  wonder  that  the  inventor  of  an  engine  having  such  quali- 
ties,  should  be  deemed  deserving  of  the  higheat  honours  from  his  fellow- 
men.  In  November,  1825,  a  public  meeting  was  called,  to  vote  a  monu- 
ment to  Watt,  then  not  long  deceased;  and  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  the  empire,  of  all  parties,  philosophers,  and  statesmen,  met  to  vie  with 
each  other  in  speaking  his  praise.  Perhaps  a  series  of  such  eloquent 
discourses  have  rarely  been  pronounced  at  one  time;  but  perhaps  in  the 
progress  of  the  arts  of  civilization  there  can  rarely  be  offered  such  motive 
and  occasion.  The  common  voice  of  that  assembly  scarcely  exaggerated, 
when  attributing  to  Watt's  genius  and  perseverence  that  increase  of  our 
national  commerce  and  riches,  which  had  enabled  free  Britain,  single- 
handed,  at  an  extraordinary  crisis  of  human  affairs,  to  contend  with 
Europe  combined  against  her,  and  at  last  to  triumph,  so  as  to  secure  her 
own  happy  destinies,  and  probably  much  to  influence  those  of  the  human 
race. 

As  science  and  the  twin  sister  art  are  making  constant  advances,  who 
shall  say  that  even  the  steam-engine,  perfect  as  we  have  described  it,  forms 
the  limit  to  human  discovery  of  mighty  yet  obedient  force?  It  is  true  that 
the  nature  of  steam,  and  the  laws  of  its  formation  and  action,  are  now  so 
well  understood,  that  the  intelligent  engineer  no  more  hopes  for  great  im- 
provement in  steam-engines,  than  he  hopes  for  it  in  the  mode  of  using  a 
water-fall  to  turn  a  mill;  but  still  there  are  kindred  regions  of  nature  left 
almost  unexplored.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  make'  a  remark  on  this 
subject  in  our  chapter  on  the  nature  of  hecU. 

7%€  explosion  of  gunpowder  and  of  all  fulminating  mixtures  bears  so 
strong  an  analogy  to  the  phenomenon  of  the  formation  of  steam,  that  the 
mind  may  advantageously  contemplate  the  subject  in  this  place. 

The  ingredients  of  which  gunpowder  is  formed  are  chiefly  substances 
which,  when  separate,  exist,  at  any  common  temperature,  in  the  form  of 
air;  and  the  combustion  sets  them  loose,  with  a  production  of  intense  heat, 
causing  an  increase  of  volume  which  is  instantaneous,  and  almost  irresisti- 
ble. By  experiment  and  mathematical  deduction,  it  appears  that  the 
exploding  particles  begin  to  separate  from  each  other  with  a  velocity  as  if 
ten  thousand  volumes  of  air  had  been  condensed  into  one:  and  this  explains 
the  corresponding  force  and  swiftness  with  which  a  bullet  is  propelled. 

All  the  fulminating  metals  are  chiefly  combinations  of  the  like  substances 
with  the  metals;  and  the  ingredients  are  held  together  by  so  slight  a  tie, 
that  a  litde  friction  or  elevation  of  temperature  disunites  them  so  as  to  pro- 
duce the  explosion. 

The  escape  of  condensed  air  from  the  chamber  of  an  air-gun,  is  a  species 
of  explosion;  but  is  very  gende  compared  with  the  shock  of  discharged^ 
gunpowder. 

It  has  lately  been  shown  that  a  gun-barrel  may  be  connected  with  a 
high-pressure  steam-boiler,  in  the  same  manner  as  with  a  chamber  of  con- 
densed air;  and  as  the  steam  may  be  supplied  as  long  as  water  remains  in 
the  boiler,  if  bullets  be  allowed  to  fall  into  the  barrel  fast  enough,  a  hundred 
or  more  may  be  thrown  out  every  minute,  with  the  same  force  and  preci- 
sioii  as  if  each  issued  from  a  common  fire-arm.    The  rapid  succession 
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resembles  the  issue  of  water  from  s  jet  pipe;  and  if  sacb  an  engine  were 
used  in  a  field  of  battle,  its  barrel  of  death,  made  to  poinUgradufdly  along 
a  line  of  men,  would  mow  them  down  like  corn-stalks  before  the  scythe- 
none  could  escape.  The  horrible  idea  and  proposal  have  been  excused 
by  saying,  that  to  prove  the  possibility  of  such  carnage  must  have  the 
effect  of  putting  an  end  to  war  altogether. 

The  invention  of  gunpowder,  with  the  consequent  change  of  military 
tactics,  because  it  save  to  a  handful  of  men  possessing  it  the  mastery  over 
thousands  who  had  it  not,  was  hailed  by  the  philosophers  of  the  day  as  a 
certain  security  against  the  relapse  of  civilized  mankind  into  such  a  state 
of  barbarism  as  followed  the  irruption  into  Europe  of  the  Goths  and 
Vandals: — none  but  well  instructed  and  disciplined  armies  could  then 
enter  a  European  kingdom.  This  consideration,  however,  has  lost  its 
interest,  since  the  invention  of  printing,  and  other  changes  in  society,  have 
afforded  stiU  better  and  more  humane  securities. 

Besides  the  interesting  instances  above  cited  of  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  determining  whether  certain  substances  shall  or  shall  not 
have  the  form  of  air,  tj^ere  are  others  that  deserve  mention,  where  the 
effect  is  modified  by  the  mutual  attraction  of  substances. 

The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  keeps  a 
certain  quantity  of  air  in  combination  with  water,  so  as  to  form  part  of  the 
liquid  mass.  This  air  re-appears  at  once  on  taking  off  the  pressure.  If 
we  place  a  glass  of  water  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump  and  then 
exhaust  this,  the  water  is  soon  crowded  with  bubbles  of  air,  seen  adhering 
to  the  glass  all  round,  or  rising  through  the  water.  This  admixture  of  air 
in  water  is  necessary  to  the  life  of  fishes.  It  is  driven  off  by  boiling,  and 
hence  the  vapid  taste  of  water  that  has  recently  been  boiled. 

In  the  making  of  beer,  wine,  and  other  fermented  liquors,  there  is 
formed,  during  the  fermentation,  a  large  quantity  of  the  substance  called 
carbonic  acid.  Much  of  it  fiies  off  in  its  usual  form  of  gas,  but,  because  of 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  much  still  remains  in  union  with  the  liquid. 
On  removing  this  pressure  suddenly,  the  liquid  appears  almost  to  boU,  as 
when  a  glass  of  warm  beer  is  placed  in  the  air-pump  vacuum. 

A  degree  of  pressure  still  greater  than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  keeps  a 
proportionally  larger  quantity  of  this  carbonic  acid  in  liquid  combination; 
as  in  bottled  porter  or  sparkling  champagne  before  the  cork  is  drawn;  but 
as  soon  as  the  compression  maintained  by  the  cork  is  removed,  the  gas 
escapes,  causing  the  thin  champagne  to  sparkle,  and  the  more  viscid  beer, 
which  retains  the  little  bubbles  as  they  rise,  to  be  covered  with  froth. 
After  the  sparkling  or  frothing  have  ceased  under  the  atmospheric  pressure, 
the  phenomenon  may  be  renewed  by  placing  the  glass  in  the  air-pump 
receiver. 

Carbonic  acid  so  readily  becomes  liquid  when  its  attraction  for  water 
assists  the  compression,  that  enough  of  it  may  be  united  with  water  to 
make  a. pint  become  a  pint  and  a  half.  The  soda  water,  or  aerated  water, 
now  so  generally  used  as  drink  in  warm  weather,  is  water  with  several 
times  its  bulk  of  carbonic  acid  forced  into  it  by  pressure;  and  a  part  of  this 
is  seen  escaping  always  at  the  instant  of  the  confining  cork  being  drawn. 

Carbonic  acid  forms  nearly  half  of  the  substance  of  marble  or  lime-stone. 
When  an  acid  with  stronger  attraction;  as  vinegar  or  sulphuric  acid,  is 
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poured  apon  marble*  it  dispossesses  the  eaii>onic  scid,  and  unites  itself 
with  the  pure  lime.  The  carbonic  acid  in  rising,  constitates  the  effenre- 
ecenee  which  then  appears.  Carbonic  acid,  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
common  soda  water  and  other  aerated  drinks,  is  obtained  in  this  way. 

Many  mineral  waters  contain  carbonic  acid,  which  remains  in  tranquil 
combination  while  the  water  is  bearing  a  certain  pressure  under  ground, 
but  which  in  part  escapes  as  soon  as  the  water  issues  to  the  air  and  only 
the  atmospheric  pressure  remains:  such  waters  are  called  sparkling 
waters. 

The  reason  that  champagne  and  the  aerated  waters  are  so  cool  when 
first  decanted  is,  that  the  carbonic  acid,  in  assuming  its  gaseous  form, 
absorbs,  as  latent  heat,  a  large  proportion  of  the  heat  which  was  previously 
existing  in  the  liquid. 

The  atmospheric  pressure,  by  making  the  density  of  the  air  in  any  place 
dependent  upon  the  height  of  the  place  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  causes 
corresponding  differences  of  temperature. 

The  explanation  of  this  is  simple.  If  a  gallon  of  air  at  the  surface  of 
the  earth  contain  a  certain  quantity  of  heat,  this  must  be  diffused  equally 
through  the  space  of  the  gallon;  but  if  the  air  be  then  compressed  into 
one-tenth  of  the  bulk,  there  will  be  ten  times  as  much  heat  in  that  tenth  as 
there  was  before;  the  increase  affecting  the  thermometer  to  an  extent 
modi^ed  by  circumstances  explained  in  a  future  part  of  this  work.  In 
like  manner,  if  by  taking  off  pressure  the  gallon  be  made  to  dilate  to  ten 
gallons,  the  heat  will  be  in  the  same  degree  diffused,  and  any  one  part 
will  be  colder  than  before.  It  is  known  that  air  may  be  so  much  com- 
pressed under  the  piston  of  a  syringe,  that  the  heat  in  it  similarly 
concentrated,  becomes  intense  enough  to  inflame  tinder  attached  to  the 
bottom  of  the  piston: — this  means,  under  the  name  of  the  match-syringe^ 
being  in  common  use  for  obtaining  an  instantaneous  light. 

Now,  for  the  reason  here  explained,  the  air  near  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
forming  the  bottom  of  the  atmosphere,  because  condensed  by  the  weight 
of  the  air  above  it,  is  much  warmer  than  if  it  were  suddenly  carried  higher 
op,  to  where,  from  the  pressure  being  less,  it  would  be  more  expanded  or 
thin.  In  many  cases  the  height  of  mountains  may  be  estimated  by  the 
difference  of  temperature  observed  at  the  bottom  and  at  the  top.  While 
a  thermometer  stands  at  60°  at  the  bottom  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in 
London,  another  marks  only  58°  at  the  top  of  the  dome;  and  in  the  lofty 
ascent  of  a  balloon,  the  thermometer  soon  falls  to  the  freezing  point  and 
below  it,  the  cold  to  the  aeronaut  becoming  almost  insupportable. 

In  every  part  of  the  earth,  at  a  certain  elevation  in  the  atmosphere, 
different  according  to  the  latitude  or  proximity  to  the  equator,  the  ther- 
mometer never  rises  above  the  freezing  point, — and  this  limit  in  the 
atmosphere  is  called  the  line  or  level  of  perpetual  congelation.  In  Norway 
it  is  at  five  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  in  Switzerland  at  six 
thousand  five  hundred;  in  Spain  and  Italy  at  seven  thousand;  farther  south. 
It  Teneriffe,  at  nine  thousand;  directly  under  the  sun,  as  in  central  Africa, 
and  among  the  Andes  in  America,  it  is  about  fourteen  thousand.  We  see 
therefore  why  the  snow-capt  mountains  are  not  the  tenants  only  of  high 
northern  and  southern  latitudes.  It  is  this  effect  of  elevation  which  renders 
many  of  the  tropical  regions  of  the  earth  not  only  tolerable  abodes  for  man, 
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bat  aB  suitable  as  any  others,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  tho  aneteiik 
philosophers  of  Europe,  who  accounted  them,  by  reason  of  the  mat  heat, 
an  everlasting  barrier,  as  regarded  man,  between  the  northern  and  southern 
hemispheres.  Much  of  the  tropical  land  of  America  is  so  raised,  that  it 
rivals,  as  to  agreeable  temperature,  even  a  European  climate;  while  the 
lightness  and  purity  of  the  air,  and  the  brightness  of  the  sun,  add  delightfully 
to  its  charms.  The  vast  expanse  of  table-land  forming  the  empire  of 
Mexico  is  of  this  kind,  enjoying  the  immediate  proximity  of  the  sun,  and 
yet,  by  its  elevation  of  seven  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean, 
possessing  the  most  healthful  freshness.  The  land  in  many  parts  has  the 
fertility  of  a  cultivated  garden,  and  can  produce  naturally  most  of  the  riches 
which  vegetation  offers  over  the  diversified  face  of  the  globe.  The  plains 
of  Columbia,  in  South  America,  and  indeed  all  along  the  ridge  of  the  Andes, 
are  similarly  circumstanced.  The  contrast  is  very  striking,  after  sailing  a 
thousand  miles  up  the  level  river  Magdelena,  in  a  heat  scarcely  equalled 
on  the  plains  of  India,  at  once  to  climb  to  the  table-land  above,  where 
Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  the  capital  of  the  republic,  is  seen  smilingf  over 
interminable  plains,  that  bear  the  livery  of  the  fairest  fields  of  Europe! 

Persons  not  understanding  the  law  which  wc  are  now  illustrating,  will 
express  surprise  that  wind  or  air  blowing  down  upon  them  from  a  snow- 
clad  mountain,  should  still  be  warm  and  temperate.  The  truth  is,  that 
there  is  just  as  much  heat  combined  with  an  ounce  of  the  air  on  the 
mountain  top  as  in  the  valley:  but  above,  the  heat  is  diffused  through  a 
space  perhaps  twice  as  great  as  when  below,  and,  therefore,  is  less  sensible. 
It  may  be  the  same  air  which  sweeps  along  as  a  warm  gale  on  a  plain  at 
the  foot  of  a  mountain, — which  then  rises  and  freezes  water  on  the  summit 
—and  which  in  an  hour  after,  or  less,  is  playing  among  the  flowers  of 
another  valley,  as  warm  and  genial  as  before. 

As  the  temperature  in  different  parts  of  the  atmosphere  depends  thus 
upon  the  rarity  of  the  air,  and  therefore  upon  the  height,  the  vegetable 
productions  of  each  distinct  region  or  elevation  are  of  a  distinct  character; 
and  many  other  peculiarities  of  place  and  climate  acknowledge  the  same 
cause* 

Because  the  atmospheric  pressure  determines  the  temperature  of  the  air  in 
diff*erent  situations,  as  now  explained,  it  has  also  a  corresponding  influ- 
ence upon  the  state  of  aerial  humidity,  which  is  modified  by  the  tempe- 
rature. 

It  was  explained  at  page  201,  that  water  and  other  liquids  under  a 
vacuum,  rise  in  the  form  of  air  or  vapour  with  force,  and  in  quantity  having 
a  strict  relation  to  the  temperature — heat  being  in  fact  the  cause  of  their 
rising;  and  the  table  at  page  203  exhibits  the  force,  and  therefore  the 
density  of  watery  vapour  corresponding  to  some  certain  temperatures. 
Now  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  vapour  in  the  same  quantity 
and  of  equal  tension  rises  from  any  liquid,  whether  placed  under  the  pres- 
sure of  air,  or  under  a  vacuum;  only  through  a  space  containing  air  it 
diffuses  itself  more  slowly  than  if  the  air  were  not  present.  As  regards  the 
former  case,  it  was  for  a  long  time  supposed  that  the  air  dissolved  the 
liquid  as  a  liquid  dissolves  a  salt:  but  it  now  appears  that  there  is  merely 
a  mechanical  mixture  of  the  two.  If  the  vapour,  while  rising  from  a 
liquid,  has  not  a  tension  or  elastic  force  equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
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!e,  the  process  is  tranqnil,  and  is  called  evaportUiorit  and  it  goes  on 
as  the  vapour  can  diffuse  itself  among  the  particles  oC  the  air,  and 
fore  slowly  in  air  perfectly  quiescent,  but  quicker  as  the  air  is  moving 
t  or  as  the  density  of  the  air  is  less.  But  when  the  vapour,  owing  to 
)r  heat,  is  strong  enough  to  overcome  the  atmospheric  pressure  of 
1  pounds  per  inch,  and  the  weight  of  a  certain  quantity  of  liquid  over 
i  phenomenon  of  boiling  arises  as  already  described, 
r  the  reason  now  explained,  the  air  of  our  atmosphere  contains  dif- 
through  it  a  large  quantity  of  invisible  aeriform  water;  and  if  there 
no  intestine  motions,  and  no  changes  of  temperature  in  the  atmo- 
e,  the  quantity  of  water  would  soon  every  where  reach  a  maximum^ 
raid  be  the  greatest  that  the  temperature  of  the  place  could  support: 
id  of  this,  however,  from  a  variety  of  causes  to  be  explained  below, 
ir  is  moving  about  constantly  as  winds,  and  the  local  temperatures 
vet  fluctuating,  and  when  the  temperature  is  lowered,  in  situations 
e  a  maximum  of  watery  vapour  is  present,  part  of  this  is  instantly 
«d  to  the  state  of  water  again,  and  appears,  according  to  circum- 
es,  in  the  form  of  mist,  rain,  snow,  or  hail;  while  to  supply  material 
lese  phenomena,  evaporation  is  going  on  wherever,  over,water,  there 
t  a  maximum  of  vapour  in  the  air.  These  opposing  operations  of 
iration  and  condensation  keep  up  that  constant  circulation  of  moisture 
h.  is  the  life  of  nature. 

hen  a  given  quantity  of  water  assumes  the  aeriform  state,  it  contains 
mie  quantity  of  latent  heat  in  all  cases,  whether  rising,  for  instance, 
a  boiling  cauldron,  or  from  the  surface  of  a  lake.  Hence  we  see 
evaporation  is  so  cooling  a  process  to  any  liquid  or  moistened  solid 
which  it  is  arising:  and  as  we  have  already  shown  that*a  rapid  pass- 
f  dry  air,  or  the  substance  being  placed  in  a  vacuum,  quickens  evapo- 
1,  we  now  see  why  both  of  these  conditions  accelerate  the  cooling, 
linen  placed  in  a  strong  wind,  which  does  not  contain  a  maximum  of 
nre,  becomes  dry  almost  immediately:  a  bottle  of  wine  covered  with 
:  cloth  and  suspended  in  a  current  of  air,  as  is  practised  in  warm 
tea  to  prepare  wine  for  the  table,  is  quickly  cooled;  mats  hung  around 
'alls  of  houses  in  India,  and  frequently  wetted  through  the  day,  pre- 
a  delightful  freshness  in  the  apartments.  Sprinkling  water  or  vinegar 
a  hot  sick-room  cools  and  refreshes  it;  and  watering  the  streets  of  a 
Doderates  in  them  the  intensity  of  summer  heat.  In  warm  climates 
*  is  cooled  for  drinking  by  being  put  into  vessels  so  porous  that  the 
nal  surface  is  always  moist,  the  vessels  being  then  suspended  in  a 
nt  of  air,  or  during  a  calm  being  made  to  vibrate  in  the  manner  of  a 
ilum.  Again,  the  rapidity  of  evaportion  from  water  under  the 
isted  receiver  of  an'air-pump,  and  particularly  when  some  other  sub- 
e  which  powerfully  absorbs  watery  vapour  is  included  in  the  receiver, 
rapid,  and  carries  off  the  heat  so  quickly,  that  the  mass  of  water 
M  before  much  of  it  has  been  carried  away.  This  process  is  used 
aking  ice  in  India. 

'm  panly  because  air  saturated  with  moisture,  that  is  to  say,  having  as 
water  diffused  in  it  as  can  be  supported  in  the  invisible  or  aeriform 
of  the  existing  temperature, — ^lets  fall  a  part  on  any  reduction  of  the 
nrature,  that  air  which,  as  a  portion  of  the  atmosphere,  has  been 
i  by  the  sun  during  the  day,  and  has  received  much  moisture,  lets 
again  during  the  night,  and  ezhibili  the  night  fogs  of  eertain 
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which  float  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  until  again  acted  upon  by  the 
beams  of  the  next  morning's  sun.  Fog  when  farther  condensed,  by  groupi 
of  the  minute  particles  uniting,  forms  rain;  and  rain  when  cooled  b^mes 
snow  or  hail. 

The  quantity  of  dew  which  falls  at  night  is  influenced  by  the  quantity 
of  moisture  taken  up  by  the  atmosphere  during  the  heat  of  the  day;  ania 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  dew  is,  as  was  ingeniously  proved  by  Dr.  Welk 
some  years  ago,  that  the  temperature  of  the  objects  on  which  it  settles  has 
become  lower  during  the  night  than  that  of  the  air  around,  and  than  is 
required  to  maintain  in  the  invisible  state,  the  moibture  in  the  surrounding 
atmosphere.  There  is  a  tendency  in  heat  to  difi'use  itself  uniformly  among 
bodies,  by  a  constant  radiation  from  one  to  another,  rapid  in  proportion  to 
the  differences  of  temperature,  and  which  if  continued  would  reduce  all  to 
the  same  degree.  The  earth,  therefore,  during  the  day,  receives  radiated 
heat  from  the  sun,  and  becomes  comparatively  hot,  and  during  the  night 
it  gives  out  heat  again  by  radiation  towards  the  sky,  from  which  there  is 
litUe  or  no  return.  When  there  are  clouds  in  the  atmosphere  at  night, 
they  receive  the  heat  darted  upwards  from  the  bodies  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face, and  they  radiate  heat  back,  becoming  thus,  as  it  were,  a  clothing  to 
maintain  the  warmth  of  the  earth  beneath  tliem, — and  on  cloudy  nights 
there  is  no  dew, — ^but  with  a  clear  sky,  the  heat  radiated  upwards  darts 
into  boundless  space,  and  is  lost  altogether  to  the  objects  which  emitted  it. 
These  objects,  therefore,  which  during  the  day  had  the  same,  or  even  a 
higher  temperature  than  the  atmosphere  around,  now  become  colder,  and 
the  aeriform  water  which  comes  in  contact  with  them  is  condensed,  and 
forms  what  we  call  dew.  This  beautiful  provision  of  nature  supplies  the 
necessary  moisture  to  vegetables  during  seasons  when  rain  is  deficient. 
Dew  on  very  cold  objects  freezes  as  it  settles,  and  is  then  called  hoarfrost. 
A  phenomenon  which  may  be  classed  with  dew,  is  the  perspiration,  as  it 
is  vulgarly  called,  of  massive  walls  and  furniture,  occurring  on  the  sudden 
setting  in  of  warm  weather,  or  on  the  occasion  of  a  warm  moist  air  of 
higher  temperature  than  the  walls  being  suddenly  introduced,  as  when  a 
crowd  assembles  in  a  cold  church: — the  wall  or  other  object  then,  from 
not  having  yet  acquired  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air,  condenses 
upon  itself  a  copious  deposition  of  the  atmospheric  moisture.  For  a 
similar  reason  a  bottle  of  wine  brought  from  a  cold  cellar  or  from  an  ice- 
pail,  into  a  room  with  company,  is  soon  covered  with  thick  moisture  or 
dew;  as  are  the  glasses  also  into  which  the  wine  is  poured.  It  is  another 
phenomenon  of  the  same  kind  when  we  see  the  moisture  of  warm  breath 
condensed  on  any  cold  polished  surface,  as  on  a  mirror's  face,  or  on  the  glasses 
of  a  carriage  shut  up,  or  on  the  windows  of  a  room  in  winter,  when  the 
surface  is  very  cold,  the  moisture  being  frozen  with  the  appearance  of 
beautiful  aborescence. 

Many  instruments  have  been  contrived,  with  the  name  of  hygrometers^ 
for  indicating  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  atmosphere.  A  prepared  human 
hair  is  the  essential  part  of  one  of  the  best  of  those  formerly  used;  the 
lengthening  or  shortening  of  the  hair,  according  to  the  quantity  of  moisture 
around  it,  being  caused  to  move  an  index  like  that  of  a  wheel-barometer, 
to  mark  the  degrees.  This,  however,  and  other  common  hysromelen, 
are  only  philosophical  toys;  but  Mr.  Daniel  (see  his  excellent  work,  entitled 
Meteorological  Essays)  has  lately  given  to  the  philosophical  world  a  cof- 
reet  and  aimple  inatrument  for  the  purpose,  depending  on  the  prine^ 
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explained  above,— that  whenever  the  temperature  of  a  body  in  the  atmo- 
spheie  is  reduced  below  that  at  which  the  quantity  of  watery  vapour  in  the 
air  around  it  can  be  maintained  in  the  aeriform  or  invisible  state,  dew  forms 
on  the  body.  His  apparatus  consists  of  a  bulb  of  glass,  which  can  be 
cooled  to  any  desired  degree  from  being  connected  with  another  bulb 
enveloped  in  an  evaporating  liquid;  and  when  moisture  begins  visibly  to 
settle  upon  the  first,  its  temperature  is  exhibited  on  a  thermometer  enclosed 
within  it;  and  the  proportion  of  water  mixed  with  the  air  around  is  then,  as 
indicated  by  the  table,  partially  copied  here,  at  page  203. 

A  great  fall  of  the  barometer  marks  a  diminished  pressure  in  the  atmo- 
sphere around,  with  a  consequent  dilatation  of  the  air  and  fall  of  tempera- 
tnie,  as  explained  a  few  pages  back;  and  if  ihe  air  at  such  a  time  hold  a 
mazimum  of  moisture,  a  part  of  this  must  become  visible  as  fog  or  rain. 
Thus  a  fall  of  the  barometer,  a  fall  of  temperature,  and  a  fall  of  rain,  often 
occur  as  associated  phenomena. 

Illustrating  this  by  experiment,  we  find,  that  on  the  extraction  of  air 
from  the  receive!  of  an  air-pump,  a  cloud  or  mist  generally  appears  in  it 
with  the  first  strokes  of  the  piston: — the  reason  being  that  the  still  remain- 
ing air«  because  cooled  by  the  rarefaction,  absorbs  heat  from  the  vapour  in 
combination  with  it,  and  renders  the  water  visible.  The  mist  is  then 
removed  by  the  subsequent  action  of  the  machine,  or  is  redissolved  when  the 
usual  quantity  of  air  is  re-admitted. 

We  understand  from  this  why  rain  happens  so  much  more  frequently 
among  mountains  than  on  extended  plains.  When  air  saturated  with 
moisture  approaches  a  mountain  ridge  to  rise  over  it,  for  every  foot  that  it 
rises,  it  escapes  from  a  degree  of  the  pressure  which  it  bore  while  lower 
down«  and  in  then  dilating,  it  becomes  colder,  and  lets  fall  part  of  its 
moisture.  It  is  the  rain  copiously  thus  produced  in  mountainous  regions 
which  constitutes  the  chief  supply  of  their  many  rivers,  and  which,  with 
periodical  changes  of  wind  bringing  more  moisture,  causes  the  extraordi- 
nary annual  overflowing  of  such  rivers  as  the  Nile,  the  Ganges,  &c. 

Those  who  have  visited  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  will  recollect  a  striking 
phenomenon  illustrative  of  our  present  subject,  observed  there  when  the 
wind  blows  from  the  south-east.     Beyond  the  city,  as  viewed  from  the 
bay,  there  is  a  mountain  of  great  elevation,  called,  from  its  extended  flat 
summit,  the  Table  Mountain.    In  general  its  rugged  sleeps  are  seen  rising 
in  a  dear  sky;  but  when  the  south-east  wind  blows,  the  M'hole  summit 
becomes  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  singular  density  and  beauty.    The  inha- 
bitants call  the  phenomenon  the  spreading  of  the  table-cloth.    The  cloud 
does  not  appear  to  be  at  rest  on  the  hill,  but  to  be  constantly  rolling  onward; 
yet,  to  the  surprise  of  the  beholder,  it  never  descends,  for  the  snowy 
wreaths  seen  fsdling  over  the  precipice  towards  the  town  below,  vanish 
completely  before  they  reach  it,  while  otiiers  are  formed  on  the  other  side 
to  replace  them.    The  reason  of  the  phenomenon  is  this.    The  air  con- 
ttitathig  the  wind  from  the  south-east  having  passed  over  the  vast  southern 
ocean,  comes  charged  with  as  much  invisible  moisture  as  its  temperature 
ein  sustain.    In  rising  up  the  side  of  the  mountain  it  is  rising  in  the  atmo- 
■pheie,  and  is  therefore  gradually  escs^ping  from  a  part  of  the  pressure 
hiely  home;  and  on  attaining  the  summit  it  has  dilated  so  much,  and  has 
eenscqoently  become  so  much  colder,  that  it  lets  go  part  of  its  moisture. 
This  then  appears  as  the  cloud  just  described;  but  it  no  sooner  falls  over 
the  edge  of  tne  mountain,  and  again  descends  in  Uie  atmosphere  to  where 
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it  is  preMed,  and  coailensed,  and  heated  as  before*  than  it  is  rediasolTed 
and  diaappeara:— the  magnificent  apparition  dwelling  only  on  the  raomi' 
tain  top. 

When  the  elevation  to  which  moisture  is  suddenly  carried  is  very  great, 
the  fall  of  temperature  is  proportioned,  and  the  separating  water  becomes 
snow  instead  of  rain.  This  phenomenon  is  remarkably  illustrated  by  a 
great  Hiero^s  fountain,  used  in  oiie  of  the  mines  of  Hungary;  during  the 
play  of  which,  the  air  in  one  place  is  so  compressed,  that  on  beinff  sud- 
denly released,  it  expands  and  cools  enough  to  cause  the  moisture  driven 
out  with  it  to  appear,  even  in  summer,  as  a  shower  of  snow. 

The  foregoing  reasoning  explains  why,  along  the  sides  of  mountain 
ridges,  clouds  are  generally  seen  floating  at  a  certain  height  only,  and 
therefore  in  horizontal  strata.  The  water  is  separated  from  the  air  at  a 
certain  temperature,  which  is  dependent  on  the  height,  and  above  that 
height  the  air  is  at  the  time  too  dry  and  rare  to  have  clouds.  Very  lofty 
summits  are  always  seen  much  above  the  clouds,  and  the  admirer  of  nature 
who  climbs  towards  tliem,  may  often  contemplate  tlie  grand  phenomena 
of  the  thunder-storm  far  beneath  his  feet.  Teneriffe  soars  so  sublimely,  that 
the  distant  sailor  not  unfrequently  mistakes  the  line  of  clouds  hanging 
around  its  sides  for  the  white  streak  which  elsewhere  indicates  the  clifis 
and  waves  of  the  sea-shore.  • 

/ 
Ifuid  support  or  floating,  in  air,     (Read  the  Analysis,  page  172.) 

When  it  was  explained,  under  **  Hydrostatics,*'  that  any  body  immersed 
in  a  fluid  has  its  downward  tendency  or  weight  resisted  with  exactly  the 
force  which  supported  the  quantity  of  the  fluid  previously  occupying  the 
same  space,  and  therefore  that  the  body  will  sink  or  swim,  according  as  it 
is  heavier  or  lighter  than  its  bulk  of  the  fluid,  the  reasoning  was  as  appli- 
cable to  the  case  of  a  body  immersed  in  an  air  or  gas  as  in  a  liquid. 

We  hence  see  why  a  body  weighed  in  air  appears  lighter,  by  the  exact 
weight  of  its  bulk  of  the  air,  than  when  weighed  in  an  empty  space  or 
vacuum; — and  why,  for  the  same  reason,  the  jocular  question,  whether  a 
pound  of  lead  or  a  pound  of  cork  be  the  heavier,  is  not  truly  answered  by 
saying  that  they  are  of  equal  weight;  the  cork  being  really  the  heavier,  for 
when  balanced  in  air,  bulky  cork  is  more  supported  than  dense  lead.  A 
small  weighing-beam  having  attached  to  its  opposite  ends  pieces  of  cork 
and  lead  which  equipoise  in  the  air,  if  placed  under  the  exhausted  receiver 
of  an  air-pump,  quickly  exhibits  the  cork  preponderating. 

As  any  liquid  lighter  than  water,  such  as  oil  or  spirits,  on  being  set  at 
liberty  under  the  surface  of  water,  will  rise,  while  any  heavier  liquid,  such 
as  brine,  syrup,  or  sulphuric  acid,  will  sink;  and  in  both  cases  with  force 
proportioned  to  the  difference  of  specific  gravities: — so  we  find,  that  in 
common  air,  a  mass  of  hydrogen,  or  hotter  air  ascends,  because  speci6 
cally  lighter;  while  oxygen,  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  colder  air,  descends, 
because  specifically  heavier.    This  truth  is  well  exemplified  in 

The  Balloon, 

which  is  a  thin  light  bag  of  varnished  silk,  generally  shaped  like  a  globe 
or  eggi  and  filled  with  a  flaid  lighter  than  common  air.    It  is  made  snfi- 
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cien^  Urge  that  the  difference  between  its  weight  when  filled  and  that  of 
an  equal  bulk  of  common  air,  may  enable  it  to  carry  aloft  the  material  of 
which  it  is  constructed,  with  the  aeronauts,  and  their  apparatus.  It  is  in 
principle  like  a  bladder  of  oil  immersed  in  water.  A  globe  of  thirty-fire 
feet  diameter  has  a  capacity  of  nearly  twenty-two  thousand  cubic  feet. 
This  qnantiiy  of  common  air  weighs  about  sixteen  hundred  pounds,  and 
the  rame  quantity  of  hydrogen  gas,  of  easily  obtained  purity,  weighs  only 
one-eighth  as  much,  or  two  hundred  pounds.  Such  a  globe,  therefore, 
beioff  buoyed  up,  or  supported  in  common  air,  with  a  force  of  sixteen 
hundred  pounds,  while  if  filled  with  hydrogen,  it  only  weighs  two  hun- 
dred* will  carry  up  into  the  sky  fourteen  hundred  pounds  of  material  and 
load. 

The  first  balloon  was  exhibited  by  a  man  ignorant  of  what  he  was  really 
effecting.  Seeing  the  clouds  float  high  in  the  atmosphere,  he  thought  that 
if  he  could  make  a  cloud,  and  enclose  it  in  a  bag,  it  might  rise  and  carry 
him  with  it.  Then  erroneously  deeming  smoke  and  a  cloud  the  same,  he 
made  a  fire  of  green  wood,  wool,  &c.,  and  placed  a  great  bag  over  it  with  the 
mouth  downwards  to  receive  the  smoke.  He  soon  had  the  joy  to  see  the 
bag  full,  and  when  set  free,  ascending;  but  he  understood  not  that  the  cause 
was  the  hot  and  dilated  air  within,  which,  being  lighter  than  the  surrounding 
air,  was  buoyed  up;  while  the  visible  part  of  the  smoke,  which  chiefly 
engaged  his  attention,  was  really  heavier  than  the  air,  and  was  an  impedi- 
ment to  his  wishes. 

This  modification,  called  the  hot  air  or  firt  balloon,  was  afterwards 
better  understood,  and  was  used  by  aeronauts,  until  the  more  commodious 
and  less  dangerous  modification,  called  the  inflammable  air  balloon,  or 
balloon  of  hydrogen  gas,  was  substituted. 

Since  the  modern  introduction  of  gas  lights,  the  carburetted  hydrogen 
prepared  for  them  is  generally  employed  for  filling  balloons.  It  is 
considerably  heavier  than  pure  hydrogen,  but  is  so  much  more  readily 
obtained,  that  aeronauts  like  better  to  make  a  larger  balloon  to  suit  it,  than 
a  smaller  one  ^hich  obliges  them  to  prepare  the  other. — A  thin  paper  bag, 
flUed  with  the  hot  air  rising  from  a  large  lamp,  is  a  miniature  hot  air  or 
fire  balloon;  and  a  common  soap  ];»ubble  filled  with  hydrogen,  is  a  little 
infl{nnni(d}le  air  balloon,  which  mounts  with  great  rapidity. 

There  are  perhaps  few  occasions  on  which  a  youth  is  more  surprised 
and  delighted  than  when  he  first  beholds  a  balloon  sailing  high  in  the  bosom 
of  the,  air,  and  bearing  a  human  being  to  regions  far  beyond  what  the 
soaring  eagle  has  ever  reached:  while  to  the  intrepid  aeronaut  himself,  the 
scene  of  a  world  displayed  beneath  hjm  is  unquestionably  the  grandest 
except  that  of  the  starry  heavens,  which  mortal  eye  has  ever  compassed. 
To  him  even  wide-spread  London,  the  queen  of  the  cities  of  the  earth,  and 
a  little  world  within  itself,  when  viewed  from  a  great  elevation  in  the  sky, 
appears  but  as  a  dusky  patch  upon  a  map,  with  the  far-famed  Thames 
vioding  there  as  a  silvery  line,  and  the  magnificent  temples  and  palaces 
•citier^  around,  appearing  but  as  darker  points  rising  out  of  the  general 
mist  of  buildings,  in  which  a  million  and  a  half  of  human  beings  reside. 

The  first  aeronautic  expeditions  astonished  the  world,  and  endless 
reveries  passed  through  men's  minds  of  important  uses  to  which  the  new 
discovery  might  be  applied;  but  more  mature  refiection,  and  now  frequent 
tridf,  have  shown  that  the  balloon,  while  furnishing  philosophers  with  the 
oppofUinity  of  making  some  observations  in  elevated  regions  of  the 
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atmcMphere,  is  still  inieresiing  chiefly  as  a  philosophical  toy.  The  French, 
under  the  Directory  in  1796,  attempted  to  use  it  as  a  military  statiou*  from 
which  the  position  and  motions  of  an  enemy  might  he  descried:  hut  the 
plan  was  eventually  abandoned.  It  has  since  been  thought  of  as  a  means 
by  which  travellers  might  obtain  information  while  penetrating  into 
unknown  countries,  like  the  almost  interminable  plains  of  ^uUraiaiia. 
Although  aeronauts,  while  aloft,  have  the  power  of  making  the  balloon 
rise  fariher  by  throwing  out  part  of  the  sand-ballast  which  they  carry 
wiih  them,  or  of  making  it  descend  by  opening  a  valve  at  the  top  through 
which  the  hydrotren  may  escape,  still  they  have  no  power  of  producing  a 
lateral  motion.  The  idea  which  yet  strongly  excites  the  minds  of  some 
projectors,  that  by  wings  or  other  means  a  balloon  may  be  directed  in 
the  sky,  nearly  as  a  ship  is  directed  on  the  sea,  is  not  much  more 
reasonable  than  to  suppose  that  an  insect,  suspended  to  a  huge  block  of 
wood,  driven  along  at  the  rate  of  eight  or  ten  miles  an  hour  by  river 
torrent,  should  have  power  to  stop  or  sail  against  the  stream.  A  man  in 
a  balloon  would  generally  have  to  resist  or  change  a  motion  exceediof; 
fifty  miles  in  an  hour. 

A  balloon  which  is  only  half  full  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  becomes 
quite  fi^ll  when  it  has  risen  three  miles  and  a  half,  because  at  that  altitude, 
air  from  below  doubles  its  volume  on  account  of  the  diminished  pressure. 
A  balloon,  therefore,  if  quite  distended  on  first  rising,  must  let  air  escape 
as  it  ascends,  or  it  will  burst:  this  is  true  also  of  the  drum  of  the  human 
ear  under  the  same  circumstances,  and  in  a  contrary  way  under  the 
opposite  circumstances  of  a  person  descending  in  a  diving-bell. 

The  downy  seeds  of  plants  seen  floating  about  upon  the  winds  of 
autumn,  are  not  lighter  than  air,  but  have  so  much  bulk  and  surface  in 
proportion  to  their  weight,  that  the  friction  upon  them  of  the  moving  air 
is  £rreater  than  their  weight,  and  carries  them  along. 

A  sheet  of  paper,  made  in  some  degree  to  resemble  a  balloon,  by  its 
having  a  little  weight,  representing  the  hanging  car,  attached  by  threads 
from  its  angles,  ii  often  seen  rising  at  a  street  corner,  to  the  delight  of  the 
boy  who  watches  it.  Its  rise  depends  upon  eddy  winds  or  currents 
which  the  corner  produces.* 

The  ascent  of  flame  and  smoke 

in  the  atmosphere,  aflbrds  other  examples  of  a  lighter  fluid  rising  in  a 
heavier;  for  both  these  aie  merely  hotter  air  rising  in  the  midst  of  colder. 

The  phenomenon  of  flame  is  produced  when  a  burning  substance 
contains  some  ingredient  capable,  on  being  heated,  of  assuming  the  form 
of  air  or  gas,  which  ingredient  on  ascending,  burns  or  combines  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  with  intensity  ot*  action  suflicient  to  produce  a 
white  heat.  It  is  because  charcoal  and  coke  have  nothing  in  them  thus 
volatile,  that  they  burn  without  flame,  appearing  like  red-hot  stones.  The 
flame  of  a  lamp  or  candle  is  merely  the  oil,  wax,  or  tallow  converted  into 
gas,  and  allowed  to  burn  as  it  is  disengaged  and  rises.  The  same  gas 
obtained  by  heating  the  oil,  4&c.  in  vessels  which  exclude  the  atmosphere, 
so  as  to  prevent  immediate  combustion,  and  from  which  tubes  lead  to  suitable 
receptacles,  is  the  common  oil-gas  used  for  illumination. 

Smoke  consists  of  all  the  dust  and  visible  particles  which  are  separated 
from  the  fuel  without  being  burned,  and  are  moreover  light  or  minute 
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enough  to  be  carried  aloft  by  the  rising  current  of  heated  air;  but  all  that 
is  Tisible  of  smoke  is  really  heavier  thatt  air,  and  soon  falls  again,  as 
powdered  ehalk  falls  in  water.  In  the  receiver  of  an  air  pump,  where  a 
candle  has  been  extinguished  by  exhausting  the  air,  the  stream  of  smoke 
that  eontinues  to  pour  from  the  wick  after  the  exhaustion,  is  seen  to  fall 
on  the  pump-plate,  because  there  is  no  air  to  support  it 

Chimniis  quicken  the  ascent  of  hot  air  by  keeping  a  long  column  of  it 
t6gether.  A  column  of  two  feet  high  rises,  or  is  pressed  up  with  twice  as 
mneh  force  as  a  column  of  one  foot,  and  so  in  proportion  for  all  other 
lengths;  just  as  two  or  more  corks  strung  together,  and  immersed  in  water, 
tend  upwards  with  proportionally  more  force  than  a  single  cork;  or  as  a 
tong  spear  of  light  wood,  allowed  to  ascend  perpendicularly  from  a  great 
depth  in  water,  acquires  a  velocity  which  makes  it  dart  above  the  surface, 
while  a  short  piece  under  the  same  circumstances  rises  very  slowly.  In 
a  ehimney  where  one  foot  in  height  of  the  column  of  hot  air  is  one  ounce 
lighter  than  the  same  bulk  of  the  external  cold  air,  if  the  chimney  be  one 
hundred  feet  high,  the  air  or  smoke  in  it  is  propelled  upwards  with  a 
force  of  one  hundred  ounces.  In  all  cases,  therefore,  the  draught ,  as  it 
is  called,  of  a  chimney,  is  proportioned  to  its  length.  The  following  facts 
are  consequences  of  this  truth. 

In  low  cottages,  and  in  the  upper  floors  of  houses,  the  annoyance  of 
smoky  rooms  is  much  more  frequent  than  where  chimnies  are  longer. 

If  there  are  two  fires  in  the  same  room,  or  in  any  rooms  open  to  each 
other,  which  have  chimnies  of  different  lengths,  and  of  which  the  doors 
and  windows  are  very  close,  so  that  air  to  supply  the  draughts  canoot 
enter  by  them,  the  taller  chimney  will  overpower  the  shorter,  and  cause 
it  to  smoke  into  the  room;  just  as  the  long  leg  of  a  syphon  overcomes  the 
short  one,  or  as  a  long  log  of  wood,  held  down  in  water  by  a  cord  passing 
from  it  round  a  pulley  at  the  bottom  to  a  shorter  log  also  floating,  will 
rite,  and  pu!l  down  the  shorter  log. 

A  long  chimney,  for  the  reasons  above  explained,  causes  a  current  of 
air  to  pass  through  the  fire  very  rapidly,  and  it  has  the  advantage  also  of 
acting  more  uniformly  than  any  bellows  or  blowing  machine.  On  these 
accounts,  for  fires  of  steam-engines,  and  many  others,  it  is  the  means  of 
blowing  generally  preferred.  The  importance  of  length  in  a  chimney  ex- 
plains the  remarkable  appearance  of  some  mining  districts  and  modem 
English  towns,  where  steam-engines  abound. 

When  we  heap  dying  embers  together,  so  that  the  hot  air  rising  among 
them  may  become  a  mass  or  column  of  considerable  altitude,  this  column 
bss  the  effect  of  blowing  them  gently,  and  helps  to  light  them  up  again. 
A  piece  of  burning  paper  thrown  upon  the  top  of  a  half- extinguished  fire, 
often  makes  it  blase  afresh,  by  causing  a  more  rapid  current  of  air  to  pass 
through  it  from  below. 

The  action  or  draught  of  a  chimney,  influenced  as  we  have  seen,  by  its 
^5  length,  depends  also  on  the  degree  in  which  the  air  in  it  is  heated,  be- 
^''  cause  this  determines  the  dilatation,  or  comparative  lightness,  which 
^'        makes  the  air  ascend. 


p. 


i 


la  what  are  called  openjire-piaces,  such  as  those  in  the  sitting-rooms  of 
Bruain,  a  large  quantity  of  air  directly  from  the  apartment  enters  the 
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ebimoey  abofe  the  fire,  and  mixes  with  the  hot  air  firom  the  ire  itsrif. 
This  mixtare  atcends  more  slowly  than  if  hot  air  alone  enteied,  and  in  a 
proportion  dependent  on  the  degree  of  mixture.  The  effect  of  excluding 
a  part  of  this  colder  air,  is  seen  when  a  board  or  plate  of  metal  is  sos- 
pended  across  the  opening  of  the  chimney,  so  as  to  narrow  the  entraoce:*- 
almost  instantly  a  quicker  action  is  produced,  and  the  nre  begins  to  roar 
as  if  blown  by  a  bellows.  This  means  is  often  used  to  blow  the  fire 
instead  of  bellows,  or  to  cure  a  smoky  chimney,  by  increasing  the  draught. 
What  is  called  a  regUler  ilove  is  a  kindred  contrivance.  It  has  a  flap 
placed  in  the  throat  of  the  chimney,  which  serves  to  widen  or  contract  tl^ 
passage  at  pleasure.  Because  the  flap  is  generally  opened  only  enough 
to  allow  that  air  to  pass  which  rises  directly  from  the  Are,  the  chimney 
receives  only  very  hot  air,  and  therefore  acts  well  The  register  stove 
often  cures  smoky  chimnies:  and  by  preventing  the  too  ready  escape  of 
the  moderately  warmed  air  of  the  room,  of  which  so  much  is  wasted  by  a 
common  flre-place,  it  also  saves  fuel.  In  what  are  called  close  Jire^plaeei, 
as  those  of  steam-engines,  or  brewers'  coppers,  when  the  furnace  door  is 
shut,  no  air  can  enter  the  chimney  but  directly  through  the  fire:  hence  the 
action  of  such  chimnies  is  very  powerful. 

In  a  room  with  two  fires,  or  in  drawing-rooms  communicating  with 
each  other,  although  the  chimnies  be  of  equal  length,  that  one  over  the 
best  fire  will  act  the  most  strongly;  and  if  the  doors  and  windows  of  the 
apartment  be  so  close  as  to  prevent  a  sufliciency  of  air  from  entering  by 
thorn  to  supply  both  fires,  cold  air  will  enter  by  that  chimney  which  has 
the  weakest  fire,  and  the  smoke  from  it  will  spread  into  the  room.  How 
often  is  an  assembling  dinner  party  annoyed  by  the  smoke  of  a  second 
drawing-room  fire  just  lighted  before  their  arrival,  and  which  had  therefore 
to  contend  with  the  antagonist  fiie,  already  in  powerful  action  all  the  day. 
While  only  one  fire  was  lighted,  the  cold  chimney  was  admitting  the  air 
to  (vm\  it,  juflt  as  an  open  pane  in  the  window  would  have  done.  A  room 
nuy  bo  so  close,  that  no  air  can  find  entrance,  and  in  such  a  case  the 
smoke  of  its  fire  must  all  spread  into  the  room. 

When  nil  the  windows  and  doors  of  a  house  fit  so  closely  as  not  to 
udmit  air  for  the  acting  chimnies,  the  supply  comes  down  the  chimnies 
that  art)  not  in  use.  Inattention  to  this  fact  causes  many  a  good  chimney 
to  incur  the  imputation  of  being  smoky,  because  on  the  attempt  being 
mndo  to  light  a  lire  at  it,  the  smoke  at  first  is  always  thrown  back.  The 
truth  is,  that  at  the  lime  when  the  servant  begins  to  light  the  fire,  there  is 
a  downward  current  in  the  chimney,  repelling,  of  course,  any  heated  air 
and  smoke  that  approaches  it,  and  spreading  them  over  the  whole  house; 
but  were  the  room  door  to  be  shut  for  a  few  minutes,  so  as  to  cut  ofl*  com- 
munication with  the  other  drawing  chimnies  in  the  house,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  windows  were  opened,  the  chimney  would  act  at  once;  and 
when  sufficiently  heated,  would  continue  to  act  in  spite  of  the  others,  and 
as  well  as  they. 

There  are  some  cases  of  smoky  rooms  not  to  be  so  easily  corrected  as 
•what  we  have  now  mentioned.  When  a  low  house  adjoins  a  lofty  house, 
the  wind  blowing  towards  the  latter,  is  obstructed  and  becomes  a  gathering 
or  condensation  of  air  against  the  wall;  and  if  the  top  of  a  low  chimney 
be  there,  ihe  compressed  air  enters  it,  and  pours  downwards.  The  same 
happens  occasionally  from  the  proximity  of  trees  or  rocks.     In  such  cases, 
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to  avoid  the  inflaence,  the  chimnies  of  the  low  house  are  often  made  rery 
lofty.  Again,  whenever  from  the  nature  of  buildings,  eddies  of  wind  occur, 
or  ooeqaid  pressures,  as  at  street  corners,  &c.  the  chimnies  around  do  not 
act  regularly.  It  is  proverbial,  that  corner  houses,  or  those  at  the  ends  of 
a  row,  are  smoky  houses;  and  we  see  the  uniformity  of  architecture  in  a 
street  often  destroyed  by  tlie  necessity  of  lengthening  the  chimnies  of  the 
hoaaes  at  the  extremities. 

When  ismoke  is  found  descending  into  a  room  where  there  is  no  fire, 
the  empty  chimney  is  serving  as  an  inlet  for  air  to  the  house,  while  the 
smoke  of  a  neighbouring  chimney  is  passing  closely  over  the  top  of  it. 

In  summer,  when  fires  are  not  in  use,  there  is  often  a  strong  smell  of 
aoQt  perceived  in  the  apartments  during  the  whole  of  the  day,  but  which 
etaaes  at  night.  The  reason  is,  that  during  the  day  the  chimney  is  colder 
than  the  external  air,  and  by  condensing  the  air  which  enters  it  causes  a 
downward  current  through  the  soot.  During  the  night,  again,  when  the 
external  air  becomes  colder,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  sun,  the  chimney, 
by  retaining  the  heat  absorbed  during  the  day,  is  hot  enough  to  warm  the 
air  in  it,  and  to  cause  an  upward  current.  These  currents,  in  chimnies 
left  open  during  the  days  and  nights  of  summer,  are  almost  as  regular  as 
the  land  and  sea  breezes  of  tropical  countries. 

All  these  remarks  prove  how  important  it  is  to  be  able  to  conceive 
dearly  of  the  motions  going  on,  according  to  the  simple  laws  of  matter,  in 
the  invisible  air  around  us.  Were  such  subjects  better  and  more  generally 
understood,  many  prevalent  errors  in  the  arts  of  life,  influencing  much  the 
comforts  and  health  of  the  community,  would  soon  be  corrected. 

If  we  are  filled  with  admiration  on  discovering  how  perfectly  the  simple 

hw  of  a  lighter  fluid  rising  in  a  heavier,  provides  a  constantly  renewed 

•apply  of  fresh  air  to  our  fires,  which  supply  we  should  else  have  to 

furnish  by  the  unremitted  action  of  some  expensive  blowing  apparatus; 

lUU  more  must  we  admire  that  the  operation  of  this  law  should  effect  the 

more  important  purpose  of  furnishing  the  ever  renewed  supply  of  the  same 

vital  fluid  to  breathing  creatures.     The  air  which  a  man  has  once  respired 

becomes  poison  to  him;  but  because  the  temperature  of  his  body  is  gene- 

nlly  higher  than  that  of  the  atmosphere  around  him,  as  soon  as  he  has 

discharged  any  air  from  the  lungs,  it  ascends  completely  away  from  him 

into  the  great  purifying  laboratory  of  the  atmosphere,  and  new  air  takes  its 

place.     No  art  or  labour  of  his,  as  by  the  use  of  fans  or  punkas,  could 

have  done  half  so  well  what  this  simple  law  unceasingly  and  invisibly 

accomplishes,  and  accomplishes  without  effort  or  even  attention  on  his 

part,  and  in  his  sleeping  as  in  his  waking  hours.     Truly  in  this,  may  he 

be  said  to  be  watched  over  by  a  kind  Providence. 


Tlie  warming  and  ventilating  ofhou»e» 

ii  Ml  important  art,  founded  chiefly  on  the  foregoing  considerations,  and  at 
present  too  little  understood,  not  only  by  the  public  at  large,  but  even  by 
medical  practitioners,  whose  management  of  disease,  though  judicious  in 
other  respects,  is  often  rendered  vain  by  error  or  omission  in  this. 

Excellent  fuel  is  so  cheap  in  Britain,  owing  to  the  profusion  with  which 
beds  of  rich  coal  are  scattered  in  it,  that  a  careless  domestic  expenditure 
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has  arisen;  which,  however,  instead  of  securing  the  coniifort  and  health 
that  might  be  expected,  has  led  to  plans  of  warming  which  often  prove 
destructive  of  both.  The  mischief  lies  chiefly  in  the  unsteadiness  or  fiao- 
tuations  of  our  domestic  temperature;  for  in  still  colder  conntries,  and 
where  fuel  is  more  expensive,  as  in  the  north  of  continental  Europe,  the 
necessity  for  economy  has  led  to  contrivances  which  give  steady  tempera- 
ture and  impunity. 

In  cold  conntries,  to  retain  and  plreserve  the  heat  once  obtained,  the 
houses  are  made  with  thick  walls,  double  windows,  and  nice  fittings;  and 
moreover  with  close  stoves  or  fire-places,  which  draw  their  supply  of  air, 
not  from  the  apartments  where  they  are  placed,  wasting  the  temperate  air 
of  ^ese,  but  directly  from  without.  Thus  fuel  is  saved  to  a  great  extent, 
and  a  uniformity  of  temperatureHs  produced,  both  as  regards  the  different 
parts  of  the  room,  so  that  the  occupiers  may  sit  with  comfort  where  they 
please,  and  as  regards  the  different  times  of  the  day,  for  the  stove  being 
once  heated  in  the  morning,  often  suffices  to  maintain  a  steady  warmth 
until  night.  The  temperature  can  be  carried  to  any  required  degree,  and 
sufficient  ventilation  is  easily  effected. 

In  England^  again,  the  apartments,  with  their  open  chimnies,  may  be 
compared  to  great  air-funnels,  constantly  pouring  out  their  warm  contents 
through  a  large  opening,  and  constantly  requiring  to  be  replenished.  They 
thus  waste  fuel  exceedingly,  because  the  chimney  being  large  enough  to 
allow  a  whole  room-full  of  air  to  pass  away  in  two  or  three  minutes,  the 
air  of  the  room  has  to  be  warmed,  not  once  in  the  course  of  the  day,  but 
very  many  times.  The  temperature  in  them  is  made  to  fluctuate  by  the 
slightest  causes,  as  the  opening  a  door,  the  omitting  to  stir  the  fire,  &c. 
The  heat  is  very  unequal  in  different  parts  of  the  room,  rendering  it  neces- 
sary in  general  for  the  company  to  sit  near  the  fire;  where  they  must  often 
submit  to  be  almost  scorched  on  one  side,  while  they  are  chilled  on  the 
other.  There  is  generally  a  warm  stratum  of  air  above  the  level  of  the 
chimney-piece,  surrounding,  therefore,  the  upper  part  of  the  bodies  of 
persons  in  the  room,  while  a  cold  stratum  below  envelopes  the  sensitive 
feet  and  legs.  As  a  very  rapid  current  is  constantly  ascending  in  the 
chimney,  a  corresponding  supply  must  be  entering  some  where;  and  it 
can  only  enter  by  the  crevices  and  defects  in  the  doors,  windows,  floors, 
&c,: — now  there  is  nothing  more  dangerous  to  health  than  to  sit  near  such 
inlets,  as  is  proved  by  the  rheumatisms,  stiff  necks  and  catarrhs,  not  to 
mention  more  serious  diseases,  which  so  frequently  follow  the  exposure. 
There  is  an  old  Spanish  proverb,  thus  translated, 

"  If  cold  wind  reach  you  through  a  hole, 
Go  make  your  will  and  mind  your  soul," 

which  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration. 

Consumption  is  the  disease  which  carries  off  a  fifth  or  more  of  the 
persons  born  in  Dritain;  owing  in  part,  no  doubt,  to  the  changeableness  of 
the  external  climate,  but  much  more  to  the  faulty  modes  of  warming  and 
ventilating  the  houses.  To  judge  of  the  influence  of  temperature  in  pro- 
ducing this  disease,  we  may  consider, — that  miners  who  live  under  ground, 
and  are  always,  therefore,  in  the  same  temperature,  are  strangers  to  it, 
while  their  brothers  and  relatives,  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  above,  fall 
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victims,— that  butchers  and  others^  who  live  almost  constantly  in  thb  open 
air,  so  as  to  be  hardened  by  the  exposure,  enjoy  nearly  equal  immunity^— 
that  consumption  is  scarcely  known  in  Russia,  where  close  stoves  and 
houses  preserve  a  uniform  temperature  within  doors,  while  fit  clothing 
gives  safety  on  going  out, — and  that  in  all  countries  and  situations,  whether 
tropical,  temperate,  or  polar,  the  frequency  of  the  disease  bears  relation  to 
the  degree  and  manner  of  change.  We  may  here  remark  also,  that  it  is 
not  consumption  alone  which  springs  from  changes  of  temperature,  but  a 
great  proportion  of  acute  diseases,  and  particularly  of  the  common  winter 
diseases  of  England.  There  are  few  cases  of  these  in  which  the  invalid 
has  not  to  remark,  that  if  he  had  avoided  cold  or  wet  on  some  certain 
occasion,  he  might  yet  have  been  well. 

While  temperature  is  thus  so  frequently  an  original  cause  of  disease,  it 
is  also  a  circumstance  of  the  very  highest  importance  in  the  treatment, — 
as  is  proved  by  every  fact  bearing  upon  the  question.  We  may,  there- 
fore, at  first  wonder  that  it  should  be  so  negligently  and  unskilfully  con- 
trolled as  we  often  see  it;  disease  and  death  being  thence  allowed  to  lurk, 
as  it  were,  undisturbed  in  the  sanctuaries  of  our  homes:  but  when  we 
reflect  on  the  subtile  and  invisible  nature  of  air  and  heat,  and  that  the 
science  which  detects  their  agencies  has  been  hitherto  so  little  an  object 
of  general  study,  and  is  indeed  of  modern  discovery,  the  fact  is  account- 
ed (or. 

In  England,  the  open  fire-place  is  so  generally  in  use  for  common 
dwellings,  and  the  cheerful  blaze  is  accounted  so  essential  to  the  comforts 
of  the  winter  days  and  long  evenings,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  persuade 
persons  to  abandon  it:  let  us  hope  then,  that  when  the  subjects  which  we 
are  now  discussing  come  to  be  lietter  and  more  generally  understood,  the 
open  fire,  with  close  flooring,  better  for  double  windows,  doors  that  fit  well, 
reffister  stoves,  and  good  general  management,  may  be  rendered  almost  as 
efficient  for  warming,  and  as  safe  to  health,  as  any  other  contrivance. 

The  following  considerations  present  themselves  in  this  place. — Small 
rooms  in  winter  are  more  daugerous  to  health  than  large  ones,  becaune  the 
cold  air,  entering  towards  the  fire  by  the  dours  or  windows,  reaches  the 
persons  in  the  room  before  it  can  be  tempered  by  mixing  with  the  warmer 
air  already  around  them. — Stoves  in  halls  and  stair-cases  are  useful,  be- 
cause they  warm  the  air  before  it  enters'the  rooms;  and  they  prevent  the 
hurtful  chills  often  felt  on  passing  through  a  cold  stair-case  from  one  warm 
room  to  another. — It  is  important  to  admit  no  more  cold  air  into  the  house 
than  is  just  required  for  the  fires  and  for  ventilation;  hence  there  is  a  great 
error  in  the  common  practice  of  leaving  all  the  chimnies  that  are  not  in  use 
quite  open, — each  admitting  air  as  much  as  a  hole  in  the  wall,  or  an  open 
pane  in  a  window  would  do. — Perhaps  the  best  mode  of  admitting  air  to 
feed  the  fires  is  through  tubes,  leading  directly  from  the  outer  air  to  the 
fire-place,  and  provided  with  what  are  called  throttle-valves,  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  quantity:  the  fresh  air  admitted  by  them  being  made  to  spread 
io  the  room  either  at  once,  or  after  having  been  warmed  during  its  passage 
inwards,  by  coming  near  the  fire.-*-In  a  very  close  apartment,  ventilation 
must  be  expressly  provided  for  by  an  opening  near  the  ceiling,  through 
which  the  impure  air,  rising  from  the  respiration  of  the  company,  may 
pass  away.  With  an  open  fire,  the  purpose  is  efl^ected,  although  less 
perfectly,  by  the  frequent  change  of  the  whole  air  of  the  room  which  that 
construction  occasions. 
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With  a  view  to  have,  in  rooms  intended  for  invalids,  the  most  perfect 
security  a^inst  cold  blasts  and  fluctuation  of  temperature,  and  still  to  retain 
the  so  much  valued  appearance  of  the  open  fire,  a  glaced  frame  or  window 
may  be  placed  at  the  entrance  to  the  chimney  or  stove,  so  as  completely 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  air  from  the  room  to  the  fire.  The  room  will 
then  be  warmed  by  the  fire  through  the  glafls,  nearly  as  a  green-house  is 
warmed  by  the  rays  of  the  sun.  It  is  true,  that  the  heat  of  combustion 
does  not  pass  through  glass  so  readily  as  the  heat  of  the  sun;  bat  the 
difference  for  the  case  supposed  is  not  important.  The  glass  of  such  a 
window  must,  of  course,  be  divided  into  small  panes,  and  supported  by  a 
metallic  frame-work  to  resist  the  heat;  and  there  must  be  a  flap  or  door  in 
the  frame-work,  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  the  fuel  and  stirring  the  fire. 
Air  must  be  supplied  to  the  fire,  as  described  above,  by  a  tube  leading 
directly  from  the  external  atmosphere  to  the  ash-pit.  The  ventilation  of  the 
room  may  be  efiected  by  an  opening  into  the  chimney  near  the  ceiling; 
and  the  temperature  may  be  regulated  with  great  precision  by  a  valve 
placed  in  this  opening,  and  made  to  obey  the  dilatation  and  contraction  of 
a  piece  of  wire  affixed  to  it,  the  length  of  which  will  always  depend  on 
the  temperature  of  the  room.— The  author  contrived  the  arrangements 
here  described,  for  the  winter  residence  of  a  person  threatened  with  con- 
sumption, and  the  happy  issue  of  that  particular  case,  and  of  others  treated 
on  similar  principles,  has  led  him  to  doubt,  whether  many  of  the  patients 
with  incipient  consumption  who  are  usually  sent  to  warmer  climates,  and 
who  die  there  af\er  suffering  liardships  on  the  journey,  and  distress  from 
the  banishment  sufficient  to  shake  even  strong  health, — might  not  be  saved, 
by  judicious  treatment  in  properly  warmed  and  ventilated  apartments, 
under  their  own  roofs,  and  in  the  midst  of  affectionate  kindred.  And  if  a 
boy  be  almost  certainly  secured  from  consumption  by  being  made  a  miner 
or  a  butcher,  may  we  not  hope  that,  when  all  the  influencing  circumstances 
come  to  be  better  understood,  something  of  the  same  immunity  may  be 
obtained  for  persons  in  all  the  professions  and  conditions  of  civilized 
society? 

It  must  not  bo  supposed  that  the  remarks  made  in  this  section  exhaust 
even  nearly  the  very  important  subject  of  temperature  as  affecting  health. 
The  questions  of  clothing,  of  hot  and  cold  bathing,  of  exercise,  and  others, 
equally  belong  to  it,  but  the  consideration  of  them  falls  under  other  depart- 
ments of  study. 

Winds,  or  currents  in  the  atmosphere 

are  also  phenomena,  in  a  great  measure  dependent  on  the  law,  that  hghter 
fluids  rise  in  heavier.  As  oil  let  loose  under  water  is  pressed  up  to  the 
surface  and  swims,  so  air  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  when  heated  by  the 
sun,  rises  to  the  top  of  the  atmosphere,  and  spreads  there,  forced  up  by 
the  heavier  air  around;  this  heavier  air  rushing  inwards,  constitutes  the 
wind  felt  at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  cross  currents  in  the  atmosphere, 
arising  as  now  described,  are  often  rendered  evident  by  the  motion  of 
clouds  or  balloons. 

If  our  globe  were  at  rest,  and  the  sun  were  always  beaming  over  the  same 
part,  the  earth  and  air  directly  under  the  sun  would  become  exceedingly 
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heated,  and  the  air  would  there  be  constantly  rising  like  oil  in  water,  or 
like  the  smoke  from  a  great  fire;  while  currents  or  winds  below  would  be 
pouring  towards  the  central  spot,  from  all  directions.  But  the  earth  is 
constantly  turning  round  under  the  sun,  so  that  the  whole  middle  region 
or  equatorial  belt  may  be  called  the  sun's  place:  and  therefore,  according  to 
the  principle  just  laid  down,  there  should  be  over  it  a  constant  rising  of 
aur,  and  constant  currei^ts  from  the  two  sides  of  it,  or  the  north  and  south, 
to  supply  the  ascent.  Now  this  phenomenon  is  really  going  on,  and  has 
been  going  on  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  producing  the  steady 
winds  of  Uie  northern  and  southern  hemispheres,  called  trade  winds,  on 
which  in  most  places  within  thirty  degrees  of  the  equator,  mariners 
reckon  almost  as  confidently  as  on  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  him- 
self. 

The  trade  winds,  however,  although  thus  moving  from  the  poles  to  the 
equator*  do  not  appear  on  the  earth  to  be  directly  north  and  south,  for  the 
eastward  whirling,  or  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth,  causes  a  wind  from  the 
north  to  appear  as  if  coming  from  the  north-east,  and  a  wind  from  the 
south  as  if  coming  from  the  soutb-easU  This  fact  is  illustrated  by  the 
case  of  a  roan  on  a  galloping  horse,  to  whom  a  calm  appears  to  be  a  strong 
wind  in  his  face;  and  if  he  be  riding  eastward,  while  the  wind  is  direcdy 
north  or  south,  such  wind  will  appear  to  him  to  come  from  the  north-east, 
or  south-east: — or  again,  is  illustrated  by  the  case  of  a  small  globe  made 
to  turn  upon  a  perpendicular  axis,  while  a  ball  or  some  water  is  allowed 
to  run  from  the  top  of  it  downwards; — the  ball  or  water  will  not  imme- 
diately acquire  the  whirling  motion  of  the  globe,  but  will  fall  almost  directly 
downwards,  in  a  track  which,  if  marked  upon  the  globe,  will  appear  not 
as  a  direct  line  from  the  axis  to  the  equator,  that  is  from  north  to  south, 
but  as  a  line  falling  obliquely.  Thus,  then,  the  whirling  of  the  earth  is  the 
caase  of  the  oblique  and  westward  direction  of  the  trade  winds,  and  not, 
as  has  often  been  said,  the  sun  drawing  them  after  him. 

The  reason  why  the  trade  windii  at  their  external  confines,  which  are 
about  30  degrees  from  the  sun's  place,  appear  almost  directly  east,  and 
become  more  nearly  north  and  south  as  they  approach  the  central  line,  is, 
that  at  the  confine  they  are  like  fluid  coming  from  the  axis  of  a  turning 
whed,  and  which  has  approached  the  circumference,  but  has  not  yet 
acquired  the  velocity  of  the  circumference;  while^  nearer  the  line,  they  are 
like  the  fluid  after  it  has  for  a  considerable  time  been  turning  on  the  circum- 
ference, and  has  acquired  the  rotary  motion  there,  consequently  appearing 
at  rest  as  regards  that  motion,  but  still  leaving  sensible  any  motion  in  a 
cross  direction. 

While,  in  the  lower  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  air  is  thus  constantly 
flowing  towards  tlie  equator  and  forming  the  steady  trade  winds  between 
the  tropics,  in  the  upper  regions  there  must  of  course  be  a  counter-current 
distributing  the  heated  air  again  over  the  globe:  accordingly,  since  rea- 
soning led  men  to  expect  this,  many  striking  proofs  have  been  detected. 
At  the  summit  of  the  Peak  of  Tenerifie,  observations  now  show  that  there  is 
always  a  strong  wind  blowing  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  trade  wind 
on  the  face  of  the  ocean  below.  Again,  the  trade  winds  among  the  West- 
lodia  Islands  are  constant,  yet  volcanic  dust  thrown  aloft  from  the  Island 
of  St.  Vincent,  in  the  year  1312,  was  found,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Barbadoes,  hovering  over  them  in  thick  clouds,  and  falling, 
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after  coming  more  than  100  miles  directly  against  the  strong  trafle  wind, 
which  ships  must  take  a  circuitous  course  to  avoid.  Persons  sailing  from 
the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope  to  St.  Helena,  have  often  to  remark  that  the  sun 
is  hidden  for  days  together,  by  a  stratum  of  dense  clouds  passing  south- 
ward high  in  the  atmosphere;  which  clouds  consist  of  the  moisture  raised 
near  the  equator  with  the  healed  air,  and  becoming  condensed  again  as  it 
approaches  the  colder  regions  of  the  south. 

Beyond  the  tropics,  where  the  heating  influence  of  the  sun  is  less,  the 
winds  occasionally  obey  other  causes  than  those  we  have  now  been  con- 
sidering, which  causes  have  not  yet  been  fully  investigated.  The  winds 
of  temperate  climates  are  in  consequence  much  less  regular,  and  are  called 
variable ;  but  still,  as  a  general  rule,  whenever  air  is  moving  towards  the 
equator,  from  the  north  or  south  poles  where  it  was  at  rest,  it  must  have 
the  appearance  of  an  east  wind,  or  a  wind  moving  in  the  contrary  direction 
to  the  earth  itself,  until  it  has  gradually  acquired  the  whirling  motion  of 
that  part  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  on  which  it  is  found;  and  again,  when 
air  is  moving  from  the  equator,  where  it  had  at  last  acquired  nearly  the 
same  motion  as  that  part  of  the  earth,  on  reaching  parts  nearer  the  poles, 
and  which  have  less  eastward  motion,  it  continues  to  run  faster  than  they, 
and  becomes  a  westerly  wind.  In  many  situations  beyond  the  tropics  the 
westerly  winds,  which  are  merely  the  upper  equatorial  currents  of  air 
falling  down,  are  almost  as  regular  as  the  easterly  winds  within  the  tropics, 
and  might  also  be  called  trade  winds: — witness  the  usual  shortness  of  the 
voyages  from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  and  the  length  of  those  made  in 
the  contrary  direction.  North  of  the  equator,  then,  on  earth,  true  north 
winds  appear  to  be  north-east,  and  true  south  wind  appear  to  be  south- 
west:— which  arc  the  two  winds  that  blow  in  England  for  three  hundred 
dnvs  of  overv  year.     In  southern  climates  the  converse  is  true. 

While  the  sun  is  beaming  directly  over  a  tropical  island,  he  warms  verj* 
much  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  therefore  also  the  air  over  it;  but  the  rays 
which  fall  upon  the  ocean  around  penetrate  deep  into  the  mass,  and  pro- 
duce little  increase  of  superficial  temperature.  As  a  consequence  of  this, 
thort>  is  a  rapid  ascent  of  hot  air  over  the  island  during  the  day,  and  a 
cooler  wind  blowing  towards  its  centre  from  all  directions.  This  wind 
constitutes  the  refreshing  sea-breeze  of  tropical  islands  and  coasts.  A  per- 
son must  have  been  among  these,  to  conceive  the  delight  which  the  sea- 
breeze  brings  after  the  sultry  stagnation  which  precedes  it.  The  welcome 
ripple  shorewards  is  first  perceived  on  the  surface  of  the  lately  smooth  or 
glassy  sea;  and  soon  the  whole  face  of  the  sea  is  white  with  little  curling 
waves,  among  which  the  graceful  canoe,  lately  asleep  on  the  water,  now 
shoots  swiftly  along. 

During  the  night  a  phenomenon  of  opposite  nature  takes  place.  The 
surface  of  the  earth,  then  no  longer  receiving  the  sun's  rays,  is  soon  cooled 
by  radiation,  while  the  sea  which  absorbed  heat  during  the  day,  not  on 
the  surface  only,  but  through  its  mass,  continues  to  give  out  heat  all  night. 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  air  over  the  earth  becoming  colder  than  that 
over  the  sea,  sinks  down,  and  spreads  out  on  all  sides,  producing  the 
land-breeze  of  tropical  climates.  This  wind  is  often  charged  with 
unhealthy  exhalations  from  the  marshes  and  forests,  while  the  sea-breeze 
is  all  purity  and  freshness.  Many  islands  and  coasts  would  be  absolutely 
uninhabitable  but  for  the  sea-breeze. 
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The  peculiar  die tribution  of  land  in  the  Asiatic  part  of  the  fflobe.  niyK.. 
duces  the  cariout  effect  there  of  a  sea-breeze  $-  Biai  the  nest  impoitiidM' 
breeie  of  six  months.  The  great  continent  ofredient  of  our  atmosphere, 
the  line,  and  during  its  summer,  the  air  over  it  it  live,  and  fire  cannot  burn. 
is  a  constant  steady  influx  from  the  soutli— apg  named  vital  or  pure  air, 
reason  given  in  a  preceding  page;  and  during  iuavier  than  common  air;  but 
sun  is  over  the  southern  ocean,  there  is  a  conn,  it  forms  aeriform  carbonic 
norths— appearing,  for  a  like  reason,  north-easion  air,  and  may  be  poured 
mamoanM;  and  if  their  utility  to  commerce  wer3arbonic  acid  is  what  issues 
they  also  deserve  the  name  of  trade  winds.  Inc.  while  they  sparkle.  If 
they  served  to  the  mariner  the  purpose  of  con)  life.  A  charcoal  fire  left  in 
power;  and  one  voyage  outward,  and  another  hi  been  fatal  to  them,  because 
monsoons,  filled  up  his  year. — On  the  westernstion.  So  likewise,  house- 
riea  abo,  the  trade  winds  are  interfered  with  l:-maker*s  field  to  leeward  of 
bat  much  less  so  than  in  Asia,  and  always  in  ever.  The  famous  Grotto 
DOW  explained.  arbonic  acid,  which*  springs 

The  frightful  tornadoes,  or  whirlwinds,  whU^"A.igBliweiWfff  VilerffiiatC' 


certain  tropical  regions,  making  victims  of  every  ship  or  bark  caught  on 
the  waters,  and  the  short  gusts  or  squalls  met  with  every  where,  are  owing 
to  some  sudden  chemical  changes  in  the  atmosphere,  not  yet  fully  under- 
stood. 


The  Pneumatic  Trough  and  Gasometer 

of  the  chemist  are  contrivances  constantly  displaying  the  truth  now  under 
consideration,  **  that  a  lighter  fluid  is  pushed  up  and  floats  on  a  heavier." 
They  are  important  parts  of  the  apparatus  for  operating  on  substances 
while  in  the  form  of  air. 

The  trough  a  may  be  made  of  metallic  plate,  or  of  wood  lined  with 
n^  metal,  and  of  any  convenient  size.     It  is  nearly 

'^  filled  with  water,  and  has  at  one  end  about  an 

inch  under  the  surface  of  the  water,  a  shelf,  on 
ci  which  jars  or  vessels,  as  b  and  c,  may  rest. 
Any  particular  air  or  gas  is  preserved  separate 
from  the  atmosphere,  by  being  placed  in  one  of 
these  jars  with  the  mouth  downwards.  The  gas 
is  passed  into  the  jar  by  the  operator  first  im- 
mersing the  jar  in  the  trough,  so  as  to  fill  it  with 
water  and  to  expel  the  common  air  from  it;  and  then  holding  its  mouth 
over  the  gas  while  rising  under  the  water  from  another  vessel  or  pipe:^-</ 
represents  a  long-necked  vessel,  used  to  contain  the  ingredients  for  the 
production  of  gases  by  chemical  action.     The  gas  of  course  rises  to  the 

yof  the  jar  6,  and  gradually  displaces  the  water.  During  the  operation 
filling,  the  jar  may  be  supported  by  the  hand  or  by  resting  upon  the 
shelf; — in  the  latter  case  the  gas  is  allowed  to  rise  into  it  through  a  hole 
in  the  shelf,  provided  with  a  small  funnel  gaping  downwards  to  catch  the 
lir  more  readily.  The  shelf  may  have  room  on  it  for  many  jars,  and  it 
nay  have  more  holes  than  one;  and  if  the  gas  under  operation  be  such 
that  water  absorbs  or  changes  it,  some  other  liquid,  as  mercury,  may  be 
used  instead  of  water. 
20 
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m»A,  mMon^eitr  or  gaa^holder^  is  merely  a  larger  jar  or  V6*el  ai  a,  dipping 
vfaiita4MHiMMdBi^#4V  into  water,  with  its  mouth  downwards,  in  a 
Ae'Oape^  Good  Hope  tii  trough  of  its  own  shape,  6  e,  and  so  sup- 
Is  hidden  for  days  together  ported  or  counterpoised  by  a  weight  at  </, 
ward  high  in  the  atmosphe:  over  pullies,  that  very  little  force  suffices  to 
near  the  equator  with  the  I  move  it  up  or  down.  Air  forced  into  it 
approaches  the  colder  regio   through  a  pipe  /  opening  under  it,  caoses  it 

Beyond  the  tropics,  wne  to  rise  or  float  higher  in  proportion  to  the 
winds  occasionally  obey  oti  quantity.  The  air  is  made  to  pass  from  it 
sidering,  which  causes  hav  again  when  wanted,  either  through  the  same 
of  temperate  climates  are  in  tube  or  through  another  as  e. 
variable ;  but  still,  as  a  ger  The  huge  gasometers,  exceeding  in  size 
equator,  from  the  north  or  an  ordinary  house,  and  containing  the  supply 
the  appearance  of  an  east  v  of  gas  for  the  lamps  of  a  town,  are  Teasels 
to  the  earth  itself,  until  it  suspended  as  above  represented,  in  great  pits 
the  surface  of      or  troughs,  filled  with  water.    The  gas  issues 

with  force  proportioned  to  the  downward 
pressure  of  the  containing  vessel,  which  may  be  nicely  regulated  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  and  is  generally  made  to  equal  the  action  of  a  column  of 
water  of  two  inches  in  height;  that  is  to  say,  such,  that  a  pipe  issuing 
from  the  gas  holder,  and  dipping  into  water  as  its  other  end,  shall  allow 
gas  to  escape,  if  immersed  less  than  two  inches  perpendicularly. 

It  would  be  encroaching  on  the  province  of  the  chemist  to  treat  here  par- 
ticularly of  the  substances  which  roost  generally  exist  in  tlie  aeriform  state; 
but  to  give  an  increased  interest  to  the  description  of  the  gas  apparatus,  a 
few  leading  facts  may  be  mentioned. 

Of  about  fifty  distinct  substances  known  as  the  materials  of  our  globe,  five, 
when  uncombined,  and  under  common  circumstances  of  heat  and  pressure, 
exist  as  airs  or  gases.  The  water  used  to  fill  the  apparatus  above  described 
is  a  compound  of  two  of  the  substances,  viz.  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  By 
directing  an  electrical  current  through  water,  it  is  gradually  decomposed, 
and  from  one  side,  a  stream  of  aeriform  oxygen  may  be  received,  and  from 
the  other  a  stream  of  hydrogen.  The  two  gases  may  be  again  united  to 
form  water,  by  mixing  them  in  a  proper  vessel,  and  passing  an  electric 
spark  through  them.     They  combine  with  explosion. 

This  oxygen^  so  called  from  its  relation  to  acids,  Tthe  name  consisting 
of  two  Greek  words,  signifying  add  and  to  form,)  nas  been  accounted, 
for  many  reasons,  the  most  important  substance  in  nature.  It  forms  eight- 
ninths,  by  weight,  of  the  ocean;  one-fourth  of  the  atmosphere;  and,  per- 
haps, one-fourth  of  the  solid  matter  of  the  globe:  possibly,  therefore, 
although  most  persons  think  of  it  only  as  an  air  or  gas,  there  is  not  a  mil- 
lionth part  of  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  world,  existing  as  air.  It 
unites  readily  with  most  other  substances,  and  generally  with  such  intense 
action  as  to  produce  the  phenomenon  of  fire  or  combustion;  the  word 
combustible  chiefly  applies  to  substances  that  quickly  combine  with 
oxygen. 

Oxygen  assumes  a  singular  variety  af  character  in  its  different  combina- 
tions. Thus  with  hydroscen,  it  fornvs  water;  with  leadf  it  forms  the  sub- 
stance called  red'lead;  with  nitrogen,  in  one  proportion,  it  forms  atmo- 
nheric  air,  in  another  proportion,  the  nitrous  oxide,  or  what  is  called 
the  laughing  gas,  in  a  third,  the  acid  called  aquafortis ;  with  sulphur,  it 
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forms  the  sulphurie  acid  or  oil  of  vitriol;  with  iron,  and  all  metals;  it 
fomis  their  ores  called  oxides;  and  so  forth.  But  the  most  important 
character  in  which  we  know  it,  is  as  that  ingredient  of  our  atmosphere, 
without  which  animals  and  vegetables  cannot  live,  and  fire  cannot  burn. 
Oxygen,  from  this  part  of  its  history,  was  long  named  vital  or  pure  air. 

Pare  oxygen  in  the  state  of  air  is  a  little  heavier  than  common  air;  but 
when  holding  a  quantity  of  charcoal  in  solution,  it  forms  aeriform  carbonic 
acid^  which  is  nearly  twice  as  heavy  as  common  air,  and  may  be  poured 
oat  of  one  vessel  into  another  like  water.  Carbonic  acid  is  what  issues 
frona  soda-water,  brisk  ale,  champagne,  &c.  while  they  sparkle.  If 
drawn  into  the  lungs  in  breathing,  it  is  fatal  to  life.  A  charcoal  fire  left  in 
a  close  room  with  sleeping  persons,  has  often  been  fatal  to  them,  because 
earfoonie  acid  gas  is  the  product  of  the  combustion.  So  likewise,  house- 
leM  wretches  in  winter,  lying  down  in  a  brick-maker's  field  to  leeward  of 
a  homing  heap  of  bricks,  often  fall  asleep  for  ever.  The  famous  Grotto 
del  Cane^  in  Italy,  is  a  cavern  always  full  of  carbonic  acid,  which*  springs 
into  it  from  below,  as  water  springs  into  a  well,  and  runs  over  like  water 
from  a  well: — it  received  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  dogs  dying 
instantly  when  thrown  into  it.  Carbonic  acid  rising  in  fermentation  has 
often  proved  fatal  to  persons  leaning  over  the  edge  of  fermenting  vats.  It 
is  common  to  see  a  rat  die  instantly,  in  the  attempt  to  run  a  plank  laid 
across  the  mouth  of  a  fermenting  tub. 

Hydrogen,  the  other  ingredient  of  water,  and  so  called  from  its  relation 
to  water  (the  name  consists  of  the  Greek  words  for  wtUer  and  to  form) 
when  in  the  state  of  air,  is  sixteen  times  as  light  as  oxygen.  With  it 
balloons  are  filled.  When  it  holds  in  solution  a  certain  quantity  of  carbon 
or  charcoal,  it  becomes  the  common  gas  used  for  illumination,  and  is  the 
fire-damp  of  mines,  of  which  the  burning  and  explosion  are  so  terrible. 
It  forms  one-ninth  of  the  ocean,  and  much  of  animal  and  vegetable 
bodies. 

Nitrogen^  so  called  from  its  relation  to  nitric  add,  is  the  third  and 
last  substance  which  we  shall  mention.  It  is  what  remains  of  the  atmo- 
sphere when  the  oxygen  is  removed.  It  forms  about  four  fifths  of  the 
atmosphere,  one-fourth  of  the  animal  flesh,  and  is  found  in  small  quantities 
in  the  other  combinations.  It  will  not  support  life  by  itself,  and  therefore 
formerly  was  called  azote:  with  a  larger  proportion  of  oxygen  it  forms 
nitric  acid,  or  the  aqva  fortis  of  old. 

The  last  few  paragraphs  my  serve  to  show  how  many  of  the  manipula- 
tions of  chemistry  are  directed  by  the  principles  of  physics  or  mechanical 
philosophy;  and,  therefore,  how  essential  to  the  chemist  the  preliminary 
8tady  of  physics  becomes. 
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THE  PHENOMENA  OF  FLUmS. 


(continued.) 


SECTION  III.— HYDRAULICS— PHENOMENA  OF  FLUIDS 

IN  MOTION. 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  SECTION. 


Whether  the  particles  of  matter  exist  in  the  /^rm  of  solid  or  fluid,  the  circum- 
stance does  not  affect  their  properties  of  inertia  and  gravity.  Hence 
liquids  and  airs,  in  proportion  to  their  quantity,  resist,  receive,  and  impart 
motion,  and  have  weight  and  friction,  as  is  true  of  solids.  This  is  seen  in 
the  phenomena  of 

L  Fluids  issuing  from  vessels,  or  moving  in  pipes  and  channels. 

2.  Waves. 

3.  Fluids  resisting  the  motion  of  bodies  immersed  in  them ;  or  themselvei 
moving  against  other  bodies. 

4.  Fluids  lifted,  or  moved  in  opposition  to  gravity. 


**  Fluids  issuing  from  vessels,  or  moving  in  channels,''^ 

Water  admitted  to  a  lube  ascending  from  near  the  bottom  of  a  reservoir, 
will  rise  in  it,  as  already  explained,  to  the  level  of  the  liquid  surface  in  the 
reservoir.  If  such  a  tube  be  afterwards  cut  off,  except  a  small  part  at  the 
bottom,  then  prepared  as  a  jet-pipe,  the  water  will  spout  from  this  still  to 
the  same  height,  with  a  certain  deduction  for  the  resistance  of  tlie  air  and 
friction.  Now  as  a  body  shot  upwards  to  any  height  has  that  velocity  in 
departing,  which  it  again  acquires  by  falling  back  to  the  same  place  or  level 
(with  a  certain  deduction  for  the  resistance  of  the  air,)  as  explained  at  page 
70,  it  follows  that  fluid  issues  from  any  orifice  in  a  reservoir  with  velocity 
equal  to  what  a  body  acquires  in  falling  as  far  as  from  the  level  of  the 
fluid  surface  in  the  reservoir  to  the  orifice.  By  referring  them  to  the  law 
of  falling  bodies,  as  explained  at  page  60,  we  may  learn  the  velocity  of 
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the  iMoe  of  water  in  any  case,  and  therefore  the  quantity  delivered  by  an 
opening  of  a  given  magnitude. 

That,  a  body  by  gravity  falls  sixteen  feet  in  the  first  second,  with  speed 
gradually  increasing,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  has  a  velocity  of  thirty- 
two  feet  per  second;  therefore,  a  reservoir  with  an  opening  of  an  inch 
square  at  sixteen  feet  below  the  water's  surface,  will  deliver  in  one  second 
of  time,  with  a  certain  deduction  for  resistance  of  air,  friction,  &c.,  thirty- 
two  feet  of  a  jet  of  water  of  an  inch  square;  and  according  to  the  same  rule, 
an  opening  at  four  times  the  depth  should  deliver  a  double  quantity;  at 
nine  times  the  depth,  a  triple  quantity;  and  so  on,  as  really  happens.  An 
inquirer  is  at  first  surprised  that  the  quantity  should  not  be  quadruple, 
where  the  height  of  column  or  pressure  forcing  it  out  is  quadruple,  and 
ninefold- when  the  pressure  is  ninefold,  Slc;  but  on  reflection,  he  may 
perceive  that  the  real  effects,  as  stated  above,  are  still  exactly  proportioned 
to  the  causes;  for,  when  only  twice  as  much  water  is  forced  out  in  the 
same  time,  there  is  still  an  effect  four  times  as  powerful,  because  each 
particle  of  the  double  quantity  issues  with  twice  the  force  or  velocity,  and 
increase  of  velocity  costs  just  as  much  force  as  increase  of  quantity. 
Similar  reasoning  holds  with  respect  to  the  triple  or  any  other  quantities. 
Because  a  body  shot  upward  with  a  double  velocity  [;ains  a  quadruple 
height*  (see  page  70)  the  jet  issuing  with  only  double  veluciiy  from  four 
times  the  depth,  still  reaches  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  reservoir. 

The  knowledge  of  this  rule  for  discharging  orifices  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance in  the  construction  of  water-works,  because  when  joined  with 
other  rules  assigning  the  effects  of  friction,  bending,  unequal  width,  &c, 
in  pipes,  it  ascertains  the  quantity  of  water  which  a  conduit  of  any  magni- 
tude, length,  and  slope,  will  deliver. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  more  water  issues  from  a  vessel  through  a  short 
pipe,  than  through  a  simple  aperture  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  pipe;  and 
still  more  if  the  pipe  be  funnel-shaped,  or  wider  towards  it«<  inner  ex- 
tremity.    The  explanation  is,  that  the  issuing  particles  coming  from  all 
tides  to  escape,  cross  and  impede  each  other  in  rushing  through  a  simple 
opening,  as  is  proved  by  the  narrow  neck  which  the  jet  exhibits  a  little 
beyond  the  opening;  but  in  a  tube,  this  narrowing  of  the  jet  cannot  happen 
without  leaving  a  vacuum  around  the  part,  and  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, resisting  the  vacuum,  causes  a  quicker  fiow.     The  funnel-shape 
again  leads  the  water  by  a  more  gradual  inclination  to  the  point  of  exit, 
aad  thus  considerably  prevents  the  crossing  among  the  particles;  besides 
that,  because  its  mouth  surrounds  the  narrow  neck  of  the  jet,  it  allows  that 
part  to  be  deemed  the  commencement  of  the  jet 
Another  remarkable  effect  of  atmospheric  pressure  on  running  liquids  is, 
c      dm  in  a  tube  of  considerable  length  descending  from  a  reservoir,  it  much 
Vuckens  the  discharge.     Water  naturally  falls  like  any  other  body  with 
ittelerating  velocity;  but  if  it  so  fall  in  a  tube  which  it  fills  like  a  piston, 
tilher  portions  of  it  below  must  outstrip  portions  above,  leaving  vacuous 
*paeet  between,  or  water  from  above  must  he  pressed  into  the  tube  by 
•wne  other  force  than  its  weight.     Now  the  atmospheric  pressure  becomes 
Ail  force,  and  it  prevents  a  vacuum,  partly  by  impelling  water  more 
Ipidly  into  the  top  of  the  tube,  and  partly  by  resisting  the  discharge  from 
Wow.     The  forcing  in  of  the  water  at  the  top  of  the  tube  causes  that 
depression  of  the  water-surface  in  the  reservoir  over  it,  which  becomes 
nore  conspicuous  as  the  depth  in  the  reservoir  diminishes,  and  at  last  is  a 
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deep  hole  in  the  water  extending  far  into  the  tuhe,  and  sometimes  even  as 
in  a  common  funnel,  extending  quite  through. 

The  friction  or  resistance  which  fluids  suffer  in  passing  along  pipes  is 
much  greater  than  might  be  expected.  It  depends  on  the  cohesion  of  the 
particles  to  the  surface  of  the  pipe  and  among  one-another,  and  on  the 
particles  near  the  outside  being  constantly  driven  from  their  straight  course 
by  the  irregularities  in  the  surface  of  the  pipe.  An  inch  tube  of  two 
hundred  feet  in  length,  placed  horizontally,  is  found  to  discharge  only  a 
fourth  part  of  the  water  which  escapes  by  a  simple  aperture  of  the  same 
diameter.  Air  passing  along  tubes  is  still  more  retarded.  A  person  who 
erected  a  great  bellows  at  a  water-fall,  to  blow  a  furnace  two  miles  off, 
found  that  his  apparatus  was  totally  useless.  When  gas-lights  were  first 
proposed,  some  engineers  feared  that  the  resistance  by  friction  tol^  pass- 
ing air  would  be  fatal  to  the  enterprise. 

Higher  temperature  in  a  liquid  increases  remarkably  the  quanlky  dis- 
charged by  an  orifice  or  pipe, — apparently  by  diminishing  that  cohesion 
of  the  particles  which  exists  in  certain  degrees  in  all  liquids,  and  affects 
so  much  their  internal  movements.  The  addition  of  100  degrees  of  heat 
will  in  certain  cases  nearly  double  the  discharge. 

The  flux  of  water  through  orifices  under  uniform  circumstances  is  so 
steady,  that  before  the  invention  of  clocks  and  watches,  it  was  employed 
as  a  means  of  measuring  time.  The  vessels  were  called  cleptydrm.  That 
of  Ctesibius  is  famous,  in  which  the  issuing  water  took  the  ^rm  of  tears 
from  the  eyes  of  a  figure,  deploring  the  rapid  passing  of  precious  time; 
and  these  tears  being  received  into  a  fit  vessel,  gradually  filled  it  up  and 
raised  another  fioating  figure,  who  pointed  to  the  hours  marked  on  an 
upright  scale.  This  vessel  was  daily  emptied  by  a  syphon,  when  charged 
to  a  certain  height,  and  its  discharge  worked  machinery  which  told  the 
month  and  the  day. — The  common  hour-glass  of  running  sand  is  another 
modification  of  the  same  principle,  with  this  remarkable  difference,  how- 
ever, that  depth  of  the  sand  does  not  quicken  the  flux. 

The  progress  of  water  in  an  open  conduit,  such  as  the  channel  of  a 
river  or  aqueduct,  is  influenced  by  friction,  &:c.  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
close  pipes.  But  for  this,  a  river  like  the  Rhone,  drawing  its  waters  from 
an  elevation  of  1,000  feet  above  the  level  of  its  mouth,  would  pour  them 
out,  with  the  velocity  of  water  issuing  from  the  bottom  of  a  reservoir 
1,000  feet  deep;  that  is  to  say,  at  the  rate  of  about  170  miles  per  hour. 
The  ordinary  flow  of  rivers  is  about  three  miles  per  hour,  and  their 
channels  slope  three  or  four  inches  per  mile. 
The  velocity  of  a  water  current  is  easily  ascertained  by  immersino"  in 
it  an  upright  tube,  of  which  the  bottom  bent  at  right  angles 
becomes  an  open  mouth  turned  towards  the  stream.  The 
water  in  the  tube  will  stand  above  the  surface  of  the  stream, 
as  much  as  would  be  necessary' in  a  reservoir,  according  to 
the  explanation  given  above,  to  cause  a  velocity  of  jet  equal 
to  the  velocity  of  the  stream.  A  modification  of  this  con- 
trivance may  be  made  to  measure  the  velocity  of  the  wind. 
1^^  — A  common  mode  of  telling  the  velocity  of  an  open  stream, 
'VZ:^)*  is  to  observe  with  a  slop-watch  the  progress  of  a  bod>' 
floating  in  some  part  of  it  from  which  its  medium  speed  majr 
be  known;  and  knowing  that  speed  and  the  depth  and  width  of  the  channel, 
the  quantity  delivered  in  a  given  time  becomes  a  matter  of  simple  cal- 
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culation*  The  ipeed  of  the  wind  may  be  ascertained  by  observing 
how.  long  the  shadow  of  a  cloud  takes  to  pass  across  a  field  of  known 
dimensions. 

The  friction  of  water  moving  in  water  is  such,  that  a  small  stream 
directed  through  »  pool,  with  speed  enough  to  rise  over  the  opposite  bank, 
will  soon  empty  the  pool.  Extensive  fens  have  been  drained 'on  this 
principle.  The  friction  between  air  and  water  is  also  singularly  strong, 
as  is  proved  on  a  great  scale  by  the  magnitude  of  the  ocean-waves,  which 
are  consequences  of  it;  and  on  a  small  scale  by  the  amusing  experiment  of 
making  a  light  round  body  dance  or  play  upon  the  summit  of  a  waterjet, 
—a  chief  cause  of  its  remaining  there  being,  that  the  current  of  air  which 
rises  around  the  jet  by  reason  of  the  friction,  presses  it  inwards  again, 
whene^lt  it  inclines  to  fall  over.  Oil  thrown  upon  the  surface  of  water, 
soon  spT&ds  as  a  film  over  it,  and  defends  it  from  the  farther  contact  and 
friction  of  the  air.  If  oil  be  thus  spread  at  the  windward  side  of  a  pond 
where  the  waves  begin,  the  whole  surface  of  a  pond  soon  becomes  as 
smooth  as  glass;  and  even  out  at  sea,  where  the  commencement  of  the 
waves  cannot  be  reached,  oil  thrown  upon  them  smoothes  their  surface  to 
leeward  of  the  place,  and  prevents  their  curling  over  or  breaking.  It  is 
said  that  boats  having  to  reach  the  shore  through  a  raging  surf,  have  been 
preserved  by  the  crews  first  spilling  a  cask  of  oiMn  the  offing. 

The  most  magnificent  examples  that  ever  existed,  or  probably  ever  will 
exist,  of  artificial  water-courses,  were  the  aqueducts  of  ancient  Rome, 
about  twenty  in  number.  Several  of  them  exceeded  forty  miles  in  length, 
passing  through  hills  in  their  way,  and  resting  on  tiers  of  splendid  ardies 
across  the  vallies.  They  were  constructed  of  such  durable  materials,  and 
so  skilfully,  that  the  principal  of  them  remain  perfect  to  this  day.  Con- 
sidered as  one  object,  they  rank,  in  point  of  magnitude,  with  any  other 
work  of  human  labour,  not  excepting  the  pyramids  of  Egypt. 

While  the  aqueducts  are  cited  as  specimens  of  grandeur,  we  may  mention 

the  fountains  in  the  gardens  of  France  and  Italy,  as  specimens  of  beauty. 

Those  at  Versailles  are  well  known.     In  them  the  most  magical  eflfects 

are  produced  by  varying  the  ways  in  which  water  is  made  to  spout  from 

orifices.     In  one  place  it  is  seen  darting  into  the  air  as  a  single  upright 

pillar:  in  others  many  such  pillars  rise  together,  like  giant  stalks  of  corn: 

sometimes,  an  inclination  given  to  the  jets,  makes  them  bend  .so  as  to 

form  beautiful  arches,  of  which  a  portion  appear  as  the  roofs  of  apartments 

built  of  water,  while  others  mingle  together  witii  endless  variety:  here  and 

there  water-throwing  wheels  send  out  spiral  streams,  and  hollow  spheres 

with  a  thousand  openings  are  the  centres  of  immense  bushes  or  trees  of 

tilvery  boughs.     Such  efiects,  amidst  cascades,  smooth  lakes,  and  scenes 

of  lovely  landscape,  constitute  a  whole  as  enchanting,  perhaps,  as  art  by 

moulding  nature  has  ever  produced. 

"  Waves.'* 

ts^\  The  form,  magnitude,  and  velocity  of  waves,  are  subjects  admitting  of 

£S.i  deep  mathematical  research;  and  are  rendered  the  more  interesting,  because 

t^'  certain  phenomena  of  sound  and  light  are  of  kindred  nature.     Here, 

Bir  however,  they  must  be  treated  with  great  brevity. 

*>*  A  stone  thrown  into  a  smooth  pond,  causes  a  succession  of  circular 

rr-  waves  to  spread  from  the  spot  where  it  falls  as  a  common  centre.    They 
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become  of  less  elevation  as  they  expand,  and  each  new  one  is  lest  raised 
than  the  preceding,  until  gradually  the  liquid  mirror  becomes  again  perfect 
as  before.  Several  stones  falling  at  the  same  time  in  difierent  places, 
cause  crossing  circles,  which,  however,  do  not  disturb  the  progress  of  one 
another, — a  phenomenon  seen  in  beautiful  miniature  at  each  leap  of  the 
little  insects  which  cover  the  surface  of  our  pools  in  the  calm  hours  of 
summer. — The  rationale  of  the  formation  of  waves  in  such  cases  is  as 
follows.  When  the  stone  falls  into  the  water,  because  the  liquid  is 
incompressible,  a  part  of  it  is  displaced  laterally,  and.becomes  an  elevation 
or  circular  wave  around  the  stone.  This  wave  then  spreads  outwards  in 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  fluidity,  already  explained,  and  the  circle  is  seen 
to  widen.  In  the  mean  time,  where  the  stone  descended,  a  hollow  is  left 
for  a  moment  in  the  water,  but  owing  to  the  surrounding  pressursy^is  soon 
filled  up,  chiefly  by  a  sudden  rush  from  below.  The  rising  waterdoes  not 
stop,however,  at  the  exact  level  of  that  around,  but  like  a  pendulum  swiping 
past  the  centre  of  its  arc,  it  rises  almost  as  far  above  the  level  as  Uie 
depression  was  deep.  This  central  elevation  now  acts  as  the  stone  did 
originally,  and  causes  a  second  wave,  which  pursues  the  first;  and  when 
the  centre  subsides,  like  the  pendulum  still,  it  sinks  again  almost  as  much 
below  the  level  as  it  had  mounted  above:  hence  it  has  to  rise  again,  again 
to  fall,  and  so  on  for  nany  times,  sending  forth  a  new  wave  at  each 
alternation.  Owing  to  the  friction  among  tlie  particles  of  the  water,  each 
new  wave  is  less  raised  than  the  preceding,  and  at  last  the  appearance  dies' 
away. 

A  wave  passing  through  any  gap  or  opening,  spreads  from  it  as  a  new 
centre;  and  a  wave  coming  against  a  perpendicular  surface  of  wall  or  rock, 
is  completely  reflected  from  this,  and  acquires  the  appearance  of  coming 
from  a  point  as  far  beyond  the  reflecting  surface,  as  its  real  origin  or  centre 
is  distant  on  the  side  where  it  is  moving. 

So  absolutely  level  is  a  liquid  surface,  and  so  sensitive  or  mobile,  that 
the  eflect  of  any  disturbing  cause  is  perceived  at  great  distances.  A  boat 
rowed  across  a  still  lake,  ruflles  its  surface  to  a  great  extent;  and  although 
the  widening  waves  become  at  last  such  gentle  risings  as  not  to  be 
perceptible  to  the  eye,  they  still  produce  a  rippling  noise  where  they  fall 
among  the  pebbles  on  shore.  In  seas  liable  to  sudden  but  partial  hurri- 
canes, the  roar  of  breakers  on  distant  coasts  often  tells  of  the  storm  which 
does  not  otherwise  reach  them.  The  author  once,  in  the  eastern  ocean, 
had  an  opportunity  of  contemplating  waves  of  extraordinary  magnitude 
rolling  along  during  a  gloomy  calm,  and  therefore  with  unbroken  surface, 
appearing  like  billows  of  molten  lead.  At  that  very  time,  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  to  the  north-east,  four  of  the  finest  ships  of  the  India 
Company  were  perishing  in  a  storm. — In  the  polar  seas,  which  are 
comparatively  tranquil,  because  partially  defended  from  the  wind  by  the 
floating  islands  of  ice,  a  few  sudden  waves  are  occasionally  observed,  and 
quickly  all  is  calm  again.  Such  a  phenomena  announces,  that  the 
occurrence  described  at  page  168  has  happened  somewhere,  of  an  island 
of  ice  turning  over,  when  the  place  of  its  centre  of  gravity  is  changed  by 
partial  melting. 

The  common  cause  of  waves  is  the  friction  of  the  wind  upon  the  surface 
of  the  water.  Little  ridges  or  elevations  first  appear,  which  by  continuance 
of  the  force,  gradually  become  loftier  and  broader,  until  they  are  the  rolling 
mountains  seen  where  the  winds  sweep  over  a  great  extent  of  water. 
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The  heaving  of  the  bay  of  Biicay,  or  t till*  more  remarkably^  of  the  open 
ocean  beyond  the  southern  capes  of  America  and  Africa,  exhibits  one 
extreme,  and  the  stillness  of  the  tropical  seas,  which  are  sheltered  by  near 
encircling  lands,  exhibits  the  other.  In  the  vast  archipelago  of  the  east, 
where  Borneo,  and  Java,  and  Sumatra  lie,  and  the  Molucca  islands  and  the 
Philippines,  the  sea  is  often  fanned  only  by  the  land  and  sea  breezes  and 
is  like  a  smooth  bed,  in  which  these  islands  seem  to  repose  in  bliss — 
islands  in  which  the  spice  and  perfume  gardens  of  the  world  are  em- 
bowered, and  where  the  bird  of  paradise  has  its  home,  and  the  golden 
pheasant,  and  a  hundred  other  birds  of  brilliant  plumage,  among  thickets 
so  luxuriant,  and  scenery  so  picturesque,  that  European  strangers  find 
there  the  fairy  land  of  their  youthful  dreams. — One  who  has  visited  these 
islands  in  his  early  days,  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  thus  adverting  to 
their  beauties. 

In  rounding  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  waves  are  met  with,  or  rather  a 
swell,  so  vast,  that  a  few  ridges  and  a  few  depressions  occupy  the  extent 
of  a  mile.  But  these  are  not  so  dangerous  to  ships  as  what  is  termed  a 
thorttr  sea,  with  more  perpendicular  waves.  The  slope  in  the  former  is 
comparatively  gentle,  and  the  rising  and  falling  are  much  less  felt;  while 
among  the  latter,  the  sudden  tossing  of  the  vessel  is  often  destructive. 
When  a  ship  is  sailing  directly  before  the  wind,  over  the  Umg  swell  now 
deseiibed,  she  advances  as  if  by  leaps;  for  as  each  wave  passes,  she  is 
first  descending  headlong  on  its  front,  acquiring  a  velocity  so  wild  that  she 
can  scajTcelv  be  steered;  and  soon  after,  when  it  has  glided  under  her,  she 
appears  climbing  on  its  back,  and  her  motion  is  slackened  almost  to  rest, 
^before  the  following  wave  arrives.  To  a  passenger  perched  at  such  a  time 
on  the  extremity  of  the  bowsprit,  and  looking  back  on  the  enormous  body 
of  the  ship,  with  perhaps  its  thousand  of  a  crew,  a  hundred  feet  behind 
him,  heaved  by  these  billows  as  a  cork  is  on  a  ruffled  lake,  the  scene  is 
truly  sublime.  When  a  coming  wave  lifts  the  stern  and  in  the  s^me 
degree  depresses  the  bow,  he  is  deep  in  the  hollow  or  valley  between  the 
waves,  and  sees  only  the  ship  rushing  headlong  down  towards  him  as  if 
to  be  ingulphed;  but  soon  aAer,  when  the  stern  is  down,  and  the  bow  is 
raised,  he  looks  from  his  station  in  the  sky  upon  an  awful  scene  beneath 
him  and  around. 

The  velocity  of  waves  has  relation  to  their  magnitude.  The  large  waves 
just  spoken  of,  proceed  at  the  rate  of  from  thirty  to  forty  miles  an  hour.-— 
It  is  a  vulgar  belief  that  the  water  itself  advances  with  the  speed  of  the 
wave,  but  in  fact  the  form  only  advances,  while  the  sulAtance^  except  a 
Httle  spray  above,  remains  rising  and  falling  in  the  same  place,  with  the 
regularity  of  a  pendulum.  A  wave  of  water,  in  this  respect,  is  exactly 
imitated  by  the  wave  running  along  a  stretched  rope  when  one  end  is 
shaken;  or  by  the  mimic  waves  of  our  theatres,  which  are  generally 
undulations  of  long  pieces  of  carpet,  moved  by  attendants.  But  when  a 
wave  reaches  a  shallow  bank  or  beach,  the  water  becomes  really  pro- 
gressive, for  then,  as  it  cannot  sink  directly  downwards,  it  falls  over  and 
forwards,  seeking  the  level. 

So  awful  is  the  spectacle  of  a  storm  at  sea,  that  it  generally  biasses  the 
judgment;  and,  lofty  as  waves  really  are,  imagination  pictures  them  loftier 
stiU.  Now  no  wave  rises  much  more  than  ten  feet  above  the  ordinary 
sea-level,  which,  with  the  ten  feet  that  the  surface  afterwards  descends 
below  this,  give  twenty  feet  for  the  whole  height,  from  the  bottom  of  any 
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water-valley  to  an  adjoining  summit  This  is  easily  Terified  by  a  person 
who  tries  at  what  height  on  a  ship^s  mast  the  horizon  reioains  always  in 
sight  over  the  top  of  the  wave8---allowance  being  made  for  accidental 
inclinations  of  the  vessel,  and  for  her  sinking  in  the  water  to  considerably 
below  her  water  line,  at  the  thne  when  she  reaches  the  bottom  of  the 
hollow  between  the  two  waves.  The  spray  of  the  sea,  driven  along  by 
the  violence  of  the  wind,  is  of  coarse  much  higher  than  the  summit  of  the 
liquid  wave;  and  a  wave  coming  against  an  obstacle,  or  entering  a  nar- 
rowing inlet,  may  dash  to  an  elevation  much  greater  still.  At  the 
Eddystone  light-house,  which  is  about  ninety  feet  high,  placed  on  a 
solitary  rock  ten  miles  from  land,  when  a  surge  breaks  which  has  been 
growing  under  a  storm  all  the  way  across  the  Atlantic,  it  often  dashes  to 
100  feet  above  the  lantern  at  the  summit. 

The  magnitude  of  waves  is  well  judged  of  when  they  are  seen  breaking 
on  an  extended  shore  or  beach.  In  the  deep  sea  the  wave  is  only  an 
elevation  of  the  water,  sloping:  on  either  side;  but  as  it  rolls  towards  the 
shore,  its  front  becomes  more  and  more  perpendicular,  until  at  last  it  curls 
over  and  falls  with  its  whole  weight,  and  when  several  miles  of  it  break 
at  the  same  instant,  its  force  and  noise  may  shake  the  country  abroad. 

Along  the  east,  or  Goromandel  Coast  of  India,  at  certain  seasons,  vast 
waves  are  constantly  breaking;  and  as  there  are  no  good  harbours  there, 
communication  between  the  sea  and  land  is  rendered  impossible  to  ordinary 
boats.  The  natives  of  the  coast,  at  Madras,  for  instance,  have  hence 
become  almost  amphibious.  They  reach  ships  beyond  the  breakers  by 
the  help  of  what  are  called  caiamarans,  consisting  of  three  small  logs  of 
wood  tied  together.  On  these  they  secure  themselves,  and  boldly 
advance  up  to  the  coming  wall  of  water,  which  they  shoot  into,  and  rise 
to  the  smooth  surface  beyond  it,  like  water-fowls  after  diving.  BoaiB 
unsuited  to  the  breakers  often  perish  in  them.  The  author  of  this  work 
had  gone  on  shore  with  a  watering  party  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  and 
during  the  hours  spent  there,  a  swell  had  risen  in  the  sea,  which  on  their 
return  was  already  bursting  along  the  beach  and  across  the  river's  mouth 
in  lofty  breakers.  The  boat  in  which  he  happened  to  be,  regained  the 
high  sea  in  safety,  but  a  larger  boat  which  followed  at  a  short  distance  was 
overwhelmed,  and  an  oflicer  and  part  of  the  crew  perished. 

There  is  a  phenomenon  observed  at  the  mouths  of  many  great  rivers, 
called  the  Boar,  which  has  resemblance  to  a  wave.  When  the  tide 
returning  from  the  sea  meets  the  outward  current  of  the  river,  and  both 
have  the  force  which  in  certain  situations  belongs  to  them,  the  stronger 
mass  from  the  ocean  assumes  the  form  of  an  almost  perpendicular  wall, 
moving  inland  with  resistless  sweep.  This  is  called  the  boar.  It  is  in 
fact  the  great  sea-wave  of  the  tide,  produced  twice  a  day  by  the  attraction 
of  the  moon,  rolling  in  upon  the  land  and  inlets,  where  contracting  channelf 
concentrate  its  mass.  In  the  different  branches  of  the  Ganges  the  boar  is 
seen  in  a  remarkable  degree.  Its  roaring  is  heard  long  before  it  arrives. 
Smaller  boats  and  skiffs  cannot  live  where  it  comes;  and  as  it  passes  the 
city  of  Calcutta,  even  the  large  ships  at  anchor  there  are  thrown  into  such 
commotion,  as  sometimes  to  be  torn  away  from  their  moorings. — The 
nature  and  effects  of  this  boar  are  strikingly  illustrated  upon  certain  coasts 
where  extensive  tracts  of  sand  are  left  uncovered  at  low  water.  In  such 
situations,  of  which  there  are  many  on  the  western  shores  of  Britain,  the 
returning  tide  is  seen  advancing  with  steep  front,  and  with  such  rapidity, 
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that  tlie  speed  of  a  galloping  horse  can  scarcely  save  a  person  who  has 
incautioo^y  approached  too  near.  Many,  every  year,  are  the  victims  of 
temerity  or  ignorance  on  these  treacherous  plains. 

In  tlM  end  of  the  year  1831,  on  the  low  flat  coast  of  the  Indian  peninsula, 
north  of  Madras,  one  great  wave  of  the  kind  now  described  was  pniduced 
darine  a  very  high  spiing-tide  of  midnight,  by  |in  extraordinary  wind,  and 
spread  ten  miles  in  upon  the  inhabited  land.  It  had  retired  with  the 
^ing  tide  before  morning,  but  the  next  day's  sun  disclosed  a  scene  of 
derastation  rarely  matched.  Amidst  the  total  wreck  of  the  villages  and 
fields,  there  lay  the  drowned  carcases  of  more  than  ten  thousand  human 
beings,  mixed  with  those  of  elephants,  horses,  bullocks,  wild  tigers,  and 
the  other  inhabitant?  of  the  land. 

It  has  been  proposed  lately  to  construct  aub-mtfine  boats^  or  vessels 
calcalated  to  swim  so  deep  in  the  water  as  to  be  below  the  superficial 
motion  of  the  waves,  and  therefore  beyond  the  influence  of  storms  at  the 
sorface.  Sach  a  boat  has  been  tried  with  considerable  succesa;  and  men's 
inereasinff  familiarity  with  sub-marine  matters  since  the  invention  of  the 
diving-beTl,  may  ultimately  lead  to  improvements  rendering  the  sub-marine 
vessel,  for  certain  purposes,  commodious  and  safe. 

**  Fhnds  restating  the  motion  of  bodies  immeraed  in  them,  or  themaelvea 
moving  forcibly  agcnnst  other  bodies^*    (See  the  Analysis.) 

The  same  force  is  required  to  give  or  to  take  away,  or  to  bend  motion, 
in  m  flnid,  as  in  an  equal  quantity  of  solid  matter.  A  pound  of  y|pter 
enclosed  in  a  bladder  is  not  more  easily  thrown  to  a  given  height  than  a 
poond  of  ice,  or  of  lead;  nor,  if  falling  into  the  scale  of  a  weighing  beam, 
does  it  require  less  as  a  counterpoise;  nor  if  made  to  revolve  at  the  end 
of  a  sling,  does  it  render  the  cord  less  tight. 

A  convenient  measure  of  the  force  of  moving  water  on  an  obstacle,  or 
of  the  resistance  of  still-water  to  a  moving  body,  exists  in  the  facts  already 
explained,  that  the  pressure  of  a  known  height  of  fluid  column  produces 
fiDm  an  orifice  a  certain  velocity  of  jet,  while  conversely,  that  jet,  or  a 
eorrent  of  equal  speed,  directed  against  the  orifice,  supports  the  column. 
The  impulse  given  or  received,  therefore,  by  a  flat  surface  in  water,  such 
as  the  vane  of  a  water-wheel,  whether  that  of  a  steam-boat  pressing  against 
the  water,  or  that  of  a  corn- mill  pressed  by  it,  is  measured  by  the  weight 
of  the  column  alluded  to,  the  height  of  which  is,  according  to  the  velocity 
and  the  breadth  or  diameter,  according  to  the  breadth  or  extent  of  the  solid 
sarface  concerned.  This  estimate  supposes  that  the  pressure  of  or  upon 
the  surface  is  direct;  if  it  be  oblique,  there  is  a  diminution  according  to  the 
lule  given  ander  the  head  of  **  resolution  of  forces." 

Many  persons,  looking  carelessly  at  the  subject  of  fluid  resistance, 
wiNild  expect,  that  if  a  body,  as  a  boat,  moving  through  a  fluid  at  a  given 
rrte  meets  a  given  resistance,  it  should  just  meet  double  resistance  when 
mtmng  twice  as  fast.  Now  the  resistance  is  four  times  greater  with  a 
doaUe  rate. 

This  fact  is  but  another  example  of  a  principle  already  explained,  and 
whoB  more  closely  examined,  is  easily  understood.  A  boat  which  moves 
one  mile  per  hour,  displaces  or  throws  aside  a  certain  quantity  of  water, 
and  with  a  certain  velocity; — if  it  move  twice  as  fast,  it  of  course  displaces 
twice  as  manr  particles  in  the  same  time,  and  requires  *to  be  moved  by 
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twice  the  force  on  that  account;  but  it  also  displaces  every  particle  with  a 
double  Telocity,  and  requires  another  doubling  of  the  jwwer  on  this 
account:  the  power  then  being  doubled  on  two  accounts,  becomes  a  power 
of  four.  In  Uie  same  manner  with  a  speed  of  three,  three  times  as  many 
partiolfll  are  moved,  and  each  particle  with  three  times  the  velocity;  there- 
fore to  overcome  the  resistyice,  a  force  of  nine  is  wanted;  for  a  speed  of 
fonr,  a  power  of  sixteen;  for  a  speed  of  five,  a  power  of  twenty-five,  and 
80  forth:  the  relation  being  that  which  mathematicians  indicate  by  saying 
that  the  resistance  incre€ues  as  the  square  of  the  speed.  The  corres- 
ponding numbers,  up  to  a  speed  of  ten  are  as  here  shown, 


Speed 1 

Corresponding  7  ^j^ 
resistance  .  $      i 

2 
4* 

3 
9 

"4 

16 

25 

i 

36 

7 
49 

6 
64 

81 

100 

Thus,  even  if  the  resistance  at  the  bow  of  a  vessel  were  all  that 
had  to  be  considered,  the  force  of  one  hundred  horses  would  only  drag 
the  vessel  ten  times  as  fast  as  the  force  of  one  horse.  But  there  is 
another  important  element  in  the  calculation,  viz.  the  lessening,  as  the 
Tessel's  speed  quickens,  of  the  usual  water-pressure  on  the  stem,— which 
pressure,  while  she  is  at  rest,  is  equal  to  the  pressure  on  the  bow;  and 
the  force  therefore  required  to  produce  an  increased  velocity  is  BtiU  con* 
siderably  greater  than  as  noted  in  the  table. 

There  is  not  a  more  important  truth  in  physics  than  the  law  of  fluid 
reswtance  to  moving  bodies,  here  treated  of;  it  explains  so  many  pheno- 
mena of  nature,  and  becomes  a  guide  in  so  many  matters  of  arU  We 
will  now  set  forth  some  interesting  examples. 

It  explains  at  what  a  heavy  expense  of  coal  high  velocities  are  obtained 
in  steam-boats.  If  an  engine  of  about  50  horse  power  would  drive  a  boat 
7  miles  an  hour,  two  engines  of  50,  or  one  of  100,  would  be  required  to 
drive  it  10  miles,  and  three  such  to  drive  It  12  miles;  even  supposing  the  j 
increased  resistance  at  the  bow,  as  already  stated,  to  be  the  measure  of  the 
whole  work  done,  which  it  is  not,  and  that  engines  worked  to  the  same 
advantage  with  a  high  velocity  as  with  a  low,  which  they  do  not.— For 
the  same  reasons,  if  all  the  coal  which  a  ship  could  conveniently  carry 
were  just  sufficient  to  drive  her  1,000  miles,  at  a  rate  of  12  miles  per  hour, 
it  would  drive  her  more  than  3,000  at  a  rate  of  7  miles  per  hour;  and 
more  than  6,000  at  a  rate  of  5  miles  per  hour.  This  is  a  very  important 
consideration,  for  persons  concerned  in  steam  navigation  to  distant  parts. 

The  same  law  shows  the  folly  of  putting  very  large  sails  on  a  ship; 
the  trifling  advantage  in  point  of  speed  by  no  means  compensating  for  the 
additional  expense  of  making  and  working  the  sails,  and  the  risk  of  aci'i- 
dents  in  bad  weather.  The  ships  of  the  prudent  Chinese  have  not,  for  the 
same  tonnage,  one-third  so  much  sail  as  those  of  Europeans,  and  yet  they 
move  but  little  slower  on  that  account.  A  European  ship  under  jury-masts 
does  not  lose  so  much  of  her  usual  speed  as  most  people  would  expect. 

This  law  explains  also  why  a  ship  glides  through  the  water  one  or  two 
miles  an  hour  when  there  is  very  little  wind,  although  with  a  strong  breeze 
she  w^uld  only  sail  at  the  rate  of  eight  or  ten  miles.     Less  than  the  100th 

gart  of  that  force  of  wind  which  drives  her  ten  miles  an  hour,  will  drive 
er  one  mile  per  hour,  and  less  than  the  400th  part  will  drive  her  half  a 
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mile.    ThoB  abot  daring  a  calm,  a  few  men  pulling  in  a  boat  can  move  a 
lam  ship  at  a  aenaible  rate. 

These  considerations  show  strikingly  of  what  importance  to  navigation 
it  might  be  to  have,  as  a  part  of  a  ship's  ordinary  equipment,  one  or  two 
water-wheels,  (or  ready  means  of  forming  them)  to  be  affixed  wgon  the 
ship's  side  when  required,  like  the  paddle-wheels  of  a  steam-boat,  and  by 
toming  which,  the  crew  might  easily  deliver  themselves  from  the  tedium, 
or  even  disastrous  consequences  of  a  long  calm  at  sea.-— This  idea  occurred 
to  the  author  while  in  a  ship  completely  becalmed  for  weeks  on  the  Line: 
daring  which  wearisome  period,  the  breezes  were  often  seen  roughening  the 
water  a  mile  or  two  farther  on;  and  any  means  that  could  have  enabled 
the  ship's  company  to  advance  her  that  little  distance  might  have  saved 
the  delay.  The  wheels  might  be  driven  by  connexion  with  the  capstan, 
at  which,  under  such  circumstances,  the  crew  woiftd  most  willingly  work. 
Delay  in  a  large  vessel  often  costs  hundred  of  pounds  per  day,  and  may 
retard  the  execution  of  important  projects. — But  the  propelling  of  the  ship 
in  a  calm  seems,  by  no  means,  the  most  important  purpose  which  such 
wheels  might  serve.  If  from  disease,  fatigue,  or  other  cause,  the  crew 
were  inadequate  to  existing  necessities,  two  wheels  affixed  to  the  extremi- 
tiee  of  an  axis  crossing  the  ship  might  be  equivalent  in  many  cases  to 
additional  hands,  or  to  a  steam-engine  of  great  power;  for  when  acted  upon 
by  the  water  as  the  ship  sailed,  they  would  turn  with  the  force  of  water- 
wheeb  on  shore,  and  might  be  made  to  move  the  pumps,  to  hoist  the  sails, 
and  to  do  any  work  which  a  steam-engine  could  perform.  Many  a  gallant 
vessel  has  perished  because  the  exhausted  crew  could  no  longer  lab^r  at 
the  pomps,  where  such  water-wheels  as  now  contemplated,  or  a  winflmill- 
wheel  in  the  rigging  would  have  performed  the  duty  most  perfectly. 

The  law  that  resistance  to  a  body  moving  in  a  fluid  increases  in  a  greater 
proportion  than  the  speed  of  the  body,  applies  where  the  fluid  is  aeri- 
fonnt  as  well  as  where  it  is  liquid. 

A  ballet  shot  through  the  air  with  a  double  velocity,  for  the  reason 
aflsigned  above,  experiences  four  times  as  much  resistance  in  front,  as  with 
a  single  velocity:  the  motion  is  retarded  also  by  the  diminution  of  the  usual 
atmospheric  pressure  of  15  lbs.  per  inch  on  the  posterior  surface,  which 
diminution  is  proportioned  to  the  speed.  It  is  farther  true,  that  when  the 
vdoeities  of  bodies  moving  in  air  are  very  great,  the  resistance  increases 
in  a  stfll  quicker  ratio  than  in  liquids, — probably  because  the  compressi« 
Inlity  of  air  allows  it  to  be  much  condensed  or  heaped  up  before  the  ^uick 
BMving  body.  It  is  useless  to  discharge  a  cannon-ball  with  a  velocity 
exoeemng  1,200  feet  in  a  second,  because  the  powerful  resistance  of  the 
air  to  any  velocity  beyond  that,  soon  reduces  it  to  that  at  least. 

The  role  of  reciprocal  action  between  a  solid  and  fluid,  now  explained* 
holds  equally  when  the  fluid  is  in  motion  against  the  solid,  as  when  the 
solid  moves  through  the  fluid. 

If  a  ship  be  anchored  in  a  tide's  way,  where  the  current  is  foot  miles 
an  hoar,  the  strain  on  her  cable  is  not  one-fourth  part  so  great  as  if  the 
eonent  were  eight  miles. 
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A  wind  moring  three  miles  an  hour  is  scarcely  felt;  if  mofing  six  inilasv 
it  is  a  pleasant  breeze;  if  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  it  is  a  brisk  gue;  if  sixty* 
it  is  a  storm;  and  beyond  eighty,  it  is  a  frightful  hurricane,  tearing  up  trees 
and  destroying  every  thing. 

SnpMeuig  the  wind  to  move  one  hundred  miles  per  hour,  there  are  one 
hundraOtimes  as  many  particles  of  matter  striking  any  body  exposed  to 
it,  as  when  it  moves  only  one  mile  per  hot^r,  and  each -particle  strikes 
moreover  with  one  hundred  times  the  velocity  or  force,  so  that  the  whole 
increase  of  force  is  a  hundred  times  a  hundred,  or  ten  thousand.  This 
explains  how  the  soft  invisible  air  may  by  motion  acquire  force  sufficient 
to  unroof  houses,  to  level  oaks  which  have  been  stretching  their  roots 
around  for  a  century,  and  in  some  West-India  hurricanes,  absolutely  to 
brush  every  projecting  thing  from  the  surface  of  the  earth. 


•  • 


The  law  of  rapidly  increasing  resistance  assigns  a  limit  to  manj  velocities, 
both  natural  and  artificial. 

It  limits  the  velocity  of  bodies  falling  throygh  the  air.  By  the  law  of 
gravity^,  a  body  would  fall  with  a  constantly  accelerating  speed,  but  as  the 
resistance  of  the  air  increases  still  more  quickly  than  the  speed,  at  a  cer^ 
tain  point,  this  resistance  and  the  gravity  balance  each  other,  and  the 
motion  becomes  uniform. 

The  parachute,  by  means  of  which  a  person  may  safely  descend  to  the 
earth  from  a  balloon  at  any  elevation,  furnishes  a  good  example.  This 
contrivance  resembles  a  large  flat  umbrella.  The  aeronaut  attaches  himself 
undlhfieath  it,  and  when  it  is  let  loose  from  the  balloon,  he  is  partly  sup- 
ported by  the  resistance  which  its  broad  expanse  experiences  in  falling 
through  the  air,  and  falls,  therefore,  in  a  corresponding  degree  more  slowly. 
After  the  first  second  or  two,  for  the  reason  stated  above,  it  descends  with 
a  uniform  motion;  and  its  breadth  is  generally  made  such,  as  to  allow  a 
velocity  of  about  eleven  feet  in  a  second,  9|  that  which  a  man  acquires  in 
jumping  from  a  chair  two  feet  high. 

No  ship  sails  faster  than  fifteen  miles  in  an  hour. — And  it  is  because 
the  resistance  to  be  overcome  in  steam-carriages  on  rail-ways,  viz.  th'eir 
friction,  does  not  increase  with  their  velocity  like  the  fluid  resistance  to 
8team-boats%  that  the  speed  of  the  former  may  so  much  exceed  that  of  the 
latter. 

No  fish  swims  with  a  velocity  exceeding  twenty  miles  an  hour;  not  the 
dolphin,  when  shooting  a-head  of  our  swiftest  frigates,  nor  the  salmon, 
when  darting  forward  with  speed  which  lifts  him  over  a  water-fall. 

And  the  flight  of  birds  through  the  thin  air  has  a  limited  celerity.  The 
crow  when  flying  homewards  against  the  storm,  cannot  face  the  wind  in 
the  open  sky,  but  skims  along  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  the  deep  vallies, 
ot  wherever  the  swiftness  of  the  wind  is  retarded  by  terrestrial  obstruc- 
tions. The  great  albatross,  stemming  upon  the  wing  the  current  of  a  gale 
so  as  to  keep  company  with  a  driving  ship  where  the  air  is  passing  at 
the  rate  of  a  hundred  miles  an  hour,  often  takes  shelter  momentarily 
under  the  lee-side  of  the  lofty  billows.  The  bird  called  the  ttormy 
petrel  abides  chiefly  in  the  midst  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  but  the  irre- 
sistible violence  of  the  wind  occasionally  sweeps  it  from  the  waves,  and 
causes  its  appearance  on  the  western  shores  of  Europe.  Vessels  from 
the  high  sea,  approaching  a  coast  from  which  the  wind  blows,  generally 
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become  resting-places  to  exhaasted  land  birds  driven  off  the  shore  by  wind 
which  they  have  not  had  strength  of  wing  to  stem; — sad  evidences  of  the 
mjrriads  which  are  constantly  perishing  where  no  resting-place  is  found* 
sbmI  where  no  human  eye  notes  their  fate. 

The  action  or  resistance  between  a  meeting  fluid  and  solid,  is  influenced 
by  the  shape  of  the  solid. 

This  follows  from  what  has  already  been  said  of  direct  and  oblique 
impulse.  If  a  flat  surface  directly  opposed  to  the  fluid  experience  a  cer- 
tain resistance,  a  projecting  surface  like  that  of  a  sphere  or  short  wedge  is 
resisted  in  a  less  degree,  and  a  concave  surface  in  a  greater.  The  expla- 
nation is,  that  a  flat  or  plane  surface  throws  the  particles  of  fluid  almost 
directly  outwards  from  its  centre  to  its  circumference,  and  therefore  with 
greater  velocity,  while  the  convex  or  wedge-like  surface,  although  dis- 
placing them  just  as  far,  still  does  so  more  slowly,  and  therefore  with  less 
expenditure  of  force,  in  proportion  to  the  obliquity  of  surface,  or  as  its 
point  is  in  advance  of  its  shoulder  or  broadest  part;  and  a  concave  surfaee 
most  give  to  some  of  the  particles  a  forward  as  well  as  a  lateral  motion. 
The  shape  of  the  hinder  part  of  a  solid  moving  through  a  fluid  is  of 
importance  for  corresponding  reasons. 

The  following  are  instances  of  projecting  or  wedge-like  surfaces,  intended 
to  diminish  the  resistance.  Fishes  are  wedge-like  both  before  and  behind, 
their  form  being  modified,  however,  in  relation  to  other  objects  than  mere 
speed  of  motion.  Birds  are  so  also;  and  they  stretch  out  their  necks 
while  flying,  so  as  to  make  their  form  perfect  for  dividing  the  air.  hi  the 
fiirm  of  the  under  part  of  boats  and  ships,  men  have,  in  a  degree,  imitated 
the  shape  of  fishes.  The  light  wherries  which  shoot  about  upon  the  sur- 
Uee  of  the  Thames,  appear  the  very  essence  of  what  imagination  can  pic- 
tore  of  form  combining  utility  and  grace.  There  are  boats  used  in  China 
called  snake-boats,  which  are  only  a  foot  or  two  broad,  but  perhaps  a 
hondred  feet  in  length,  and  when  moved,  as  they  often  are,  by  nearly  a 
hondred  rowers,  their  swiftness  is  extreme.  The  problem  of  which  it  is 
the  object  to  assign  for  a  ship's  hull  or  bottom  the  best  possible  form  that 
she  may  have  speed  of  sailing,  is  not  yet  completely  solved;  so  that  a  kind 
of  empiricism  prevails  in  the  matter,  and  very  unexpected  result^i  often  arise. 
Yet  the  subject  merits  much  attention,  for  when  vessels  have  to  chase  and 
to  flee,  speed  becomes  of  the  greatest  importance;  and  at  all  times  the 
sailor's  heart  swells  with  delight  to  find  his  well-beloved  vessel  perform- 
ing well. 

The  following  instances  exhibit  the  mutual  influence  of  meeting  solids 
and  fluids,  where  the  surface  of  the  solid  is  plane  or  concave.— In  a  water- 
wheel,  whether  the  water  be  moving  against  the  wheel,  as  is  the  case 
where  a  stream  acts  to  drive  machinery,  or  the  wheel  be  moving  against 
the  still  water,  as  in  the  case  of  the  paddle-wheels  of  a  steam-boat,  the 
extended  faces  of  the  vanes  or  float-boards  give  or  receive  a  powerful 
impnlse.  When  a  wheel  with  float-boards  has  its  lower  part  merely 
dipping  into  a  stream  of  water,  to  be  driven  by  the  momentum,  it  is  called 
an  underakot-wheelf  when  the  water  reaches  the  wheel  near  the  middle 
of  its  height,  and  turns  it  by  falling  on  the  float-boards  of  one  side  as  they 
sweep  downwards  in  a  curved  trough  fitting  them,  the  modification  is 
called  a  breoil'-whul;  and  when  the  floai-bovds  are  shut  in  by  flat  sides, 
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•o  as  to  become  the  bottoms  of  a  circle  of  cavities  or  budiets  sarroandiiig 
the  wheel,  into  which  the  water  is  allowed  to  fall  at  the  top  of  the  wheeU 
and  to  act  by  its  weight  instead  of  its  momentum,  the  modification  is  called 
the  overshol-wheel.  To  have  a  maximum  of  effect  from  wheels  moved 
hy  the  momentum  of  water,  they  are  generally  made  to  turn  with  a  velocity 
about  one-third  as  great  as  that  of  the  water:  and  wheels  moved  by  the 
simple  weight  of  water  usually  have  their  circumference  turning  with  a 
velocity  of  about  three  feet  per  second.  The  subject  of  water-wheels  is 
one  of  the  most  important  in  practical  mechanics;  for  moving  water  per- 
forms a  ffreat  deal  of  labour  for  roan. 

Oars  for  boats  are  made  flat,  and  oflen  a  little  concave,  that  the  mutual 
action  between  them  and  water  may  be  as  great  as  possible.  The  webbed 
feet  of  water-fowl  are  oars:  in  advancing,  they  collapse  like  a  shutting 
umbrella,  but  open  outwards  in  the  thrust  backwards,  so  as  to  offer  a 
broad  concave  surface  to  the  water.  The  expanded  wings  of  birds  are  in 
like  manner  a  little  concave  towards  the  air  which  they  strike.  The  sails 
of  ships,  when  they  are  receiving  a  fair  wind,  are  left  slack  so  as  lo  swell 
and  become  hollow. 


The  resistance  between  a  meeting  solid  and  fluid  being  nearly  propor- 
tioned to  the  breadth  of  the  solid,  it  follows  that  large  bodies,  because 
containing  more  matter  in  proportion  to  their  breadth  or  surface  than 
smaller  bodies  of  similar  form,  are  less  resisted,  in  proportion  to  their 
weights,  than  smaller  bodies. 

The  science  of  measures  tells  us  that  a  bullet  or  other  solid  of  two 
inches  diameter,  has  eight  times  as  much  matter  in  it  as  a- similar  solid  of 
one  inch  diameter,  while  it  has  only  four  times  the  breadth  or  surface. 

Thus,  by  putting  eight  dice  or  little  cubes  together, 
as  here  represented,  we  have  a  larger  cube,  of  which, 
compared  with  a  single  die,  the  edge  is  evidently  ttcice 
as  long,  the  surfaceybt/r  times  as  great,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  matter  eight  times  as  great: — again,  twenty' 
seven  dice  similarly  put  together  form  a  cube  with 
sides  three  times  as  long,  and  the  surface  nine  times 
as  great;  and  sixty-four  dice  form  a  cube  with  sides 
four  times  as  long,  and  surface  sixteen  times  as  great.  All  solids  similar 
have  to  each  other  this  kind  of  relation,  which,  in  the  language  of  the 
science  of  quantity,  is  called  the  relation  of  cubes:  they  are  said  to  be  to 
each  other  as  the  cubes  of  any  of  their  corresponding  lines*  Hence,  if  a 
bullet  of  eight  pounds,  and  a  bullet  of  one  pound  be  shot  off  with  equal 
velocity,  because  that  of  eight  pounds  has  only  half  as  much  surface  in 
proportion  to  its  weight,  and  therefore  to  iu  motal  inertia  or  force,  as  the 
other,  it  will  go  much  farther  than  the  other. 

This  important  rule  explains  why  shells  and  large  shot  may  be  thrown 
four  or  five  miles,  while  smaller  cannon-balls,  musket-bullets,  pistol  and 
swan  shot,  and  the  common  small-shot  of  the  sportsman,  all  of  which  are 
generally  discharged  from  their  respective  pieces  with  the  same  com- 
mencing velocity,  have  a  shorter  range,  as  the  size  of  the  projectile  is  less. 
Even  water  is  sometimes  thrown  from  a  gun  or  powerful  syringe  to  stun 
birds,  that  they  may  be  obtained  with  uninjured  plumage;  but  it  soon 
divides  in  the  air  so  minutely  that  it  reaches  only  to  a  short  distance. 
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Water  falling  through  the  air  from  a  great  height,  goes  on  snATering  a 
gridnal'diTision  into  smaller  and  smaller  portions,  which  at  last  may  be 
said  to  be  nearly  all  surface;  and  then  the  resistance  of  the  air  lets  them 
fall  very  slowly  indeed.  The  relation  of  the  size  and  resistance  is  well 
shown  by  the  difference  of  celerity  in  the  descent  of  a  minute  fog,  a  driz- 
zling mist,  .and  common  rain.  The  toy  called  the  water-hammer,  is 
merely  a  little  water  enclosed  in  a  tube  exhausted  or  empty  of  air;  and 
when,  by  turning  the  tube,  the  water  is  made  to  fall  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  as  there  is  no  air  t6  impede  or  divide  it  in  its  descent,  its  falls  as 
one  mass,  and  makes  a  sharp  noise  like  the  blow  of  a  hammer. 

The  same  law  explains  why  a  spider^s  thread  or  a  single  filament  of 
silk  floats  so  long  in  the  air  before  it  falls; — why  there  is  almost  constantly 
suspended  in  the  air,  wherever  active  man  resides,  that  immense  quantity 
of  very  minute  solid  particles,  which,  when  rendered  visible  by  the  sun^s 
light  passing  directly  through  them,  are  called  motes  in  the  supbeam— - 
particles  which  are  constantly  settling  on  household  furniture,  and  render- 
ing necessary  the  daily  operation  of  dusting  or  cleaning; — why  the  fine 
dust  sent  aloft  during  the  eruption  of  volcanoes  is  often  carried  by  the  wind 
to  a  distance  of  hundreds  of  miles; — why  in  the  deserts  of  Africa  the 
strong  winds  often  transport  fine  sand  from  place  to  place,  overwhelming 
caravans,  and  forming  new  mountains,  which  succeeding  blasts  are  again 
to  lift; — why  in  the  bottom  of  a  river,  or  in  a  tides- way,  fine  mud  is  found 
where  the  current  is  slow;  sand  where  it  is  quicker^  pebbles,  or  large 
stones,  where  it  is  quicker  still;  while  in  rapids  and  water-falls,  only  massy 
rocks  can  resist  the  fiuid  force.  Now  rock,  pebble,  sand  and  mud,  may 
all  be  the  same  material  in  portions  of  different  magnitude. 

This  law  explains  the  operation  of  levigating,  by  which  substances 
insoluble  in  water  are  obtained  in  the  state  of  a  very  fine  powder.  Any 
soch  substance  is  first  ground  or  powdered  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  mixed 
with  water.  The  grosser  parts  then  soon  fall  to  the  bottom,  while  the 
fine  dust  remains  longer  suspended.  This  is  afterwards  obtained  sepa* 
ratirely  by  pouring  the  liquid  which  bears  it  into  another  vessel,  and 
allowing  more  time  for  the  slow  subsidence.  The  fine  powder  of  fiint 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  is  obtained  by  levigation;  as  is 
also  that  of  calamine  stone,  and  other  powders  used  in  medicine  and 
various  arts. 

This  law  farther  explains  how,  by  means  of  air  or  water,  bodies  of  diffe- 
rent specific  gravities,  although  mixed  ever  so  intimately,  may  be  easily 
separated.  If  pieces  of  cork  and  lead  be  let  fall  together  through  the  air, 
the  lead  will  reach  the  ground  first,  and  may  be  swept  away  before  the 
cork  arrives;  but  in  a  vacuum  the  whole  would  reach  the  ground  at  the 
same  time,  as  is  proved  by  the  common  experiment  of  the  guinea  and 
feather  falling  in  the  exhausted  receivei  of  an  air-pump.  Again,  when  a 
mixture  of  com  and  chaff,  as  it  comes  from  any  threshing-machine,  is 
showered  down  from  a  sieve  in  a  current  of  air,  the  chafi*  being  longer  in 
falling,  is  carried  farther  by  the  wind,  \frhile  the  heavier  com  falls  almost 
perpendicularly.  The  farmer,  therefore,  by  tmnnowing  in  either  a  natural 
or  artificial  current  of  air,  readily  separates  the  grain  from  the  chafl^;  and, 
if  he  desire  it,  may  even  divide  the  grain  itself  into  portions  of  diflerent 
quality.  Similar  to  the  operation  of  separating  chaff  from  corn  by  wind, 
is  that  of  separating  sand  or  mud  from  gold-dust  by  water. — the  soil  con- 
taining gold-dust  is  first  spread  on  a  flat  surface,  over  which  a  current  of 
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wttar  is  then  made  to  pest;  which  eorrent  carries  away  the  lighter  nib- 
hish*  and  leares  the  goM.  If  a  mass  of  metal  he  affixed  on  the  end  of  a 
rod  of  wood,  the  rod  then,  whether  simply  falling  through  the  air,  or 
adfancing  as  an  arrow,  will  follow  the  heavier  metu  as  its  point.  The 
cork  of  a  shattieeock  is  always  foremost  for  the  same  reason. 

The  instances  enamerated  under  this  head  serve  to  show  how  many 
and  varied  the  results  may  be  which  flow  from  a  single  principle. 


When  a  fluid  and  a  solid  meet  each  other  obliquely,  the  impulse  or  efiect 
is  still  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  solid,  as  if  they  met  directly, 
but  is  less  forcible  as  the  obliquity  of  the  approach  is  greater. 

Suppose  a  6  to  represent  the  upper  edge  of  a  smooth  board  or  of  any 
flat  polished  surface  standing  iu  a  current,  the  fluid  approaching  this  sur- 
face, in  whatever  direction,  must  act  upon  it  as  if  approaching  perpendi- 
cularly, because,  on  account  of  its  smoothness,  the  fluid  can  take  no  hold 

of  it  to  push  it  endways,  either  towards  a  or  6.    But 

t  the  impulse  of  a  stream  acting  on  the  surface  will  be 

less  forcible  if  the  surface  be  oblique  to  the  stream,  both 

because  less  fluid  will  touch,  and  because  the  velocity 

of  the  efiective  approach  will  be  less.    The  line  e  d 

marks  the  breadth,  and  therefore  force,  of  the  part  of  a 

C  stream  reaching  the  board  directly;  and  the  shorter  Una 

/  c  marks  the  smaller  breadth  that  can  touch  it,  of  a 

stream  coming  obliquely  in  the  direction  c  b:  in  the 

oblique  stream,  moreover,  if  the  line  cb  mark  the  whole 

_^  velocity,  the  shorter  line  c  a  marks  the  slower  rate  of 

the  direct  approach  of  any  one  particle  to  the  board. 

(This  subject  was  treated  of  at  page  67,  under  the  head  of  Resolution  of 

Forces.) 

Hence  the  wind  blowing  upon  the  sail  of  the  ship,  however  obliquely, 

always  presses  it  directly  forward  or  perpendicularly 
to  its  surface,  but  acts  less  forcibly  as  the  obliquity  is 
greater.  If  the  wind  be  represented,  as  to  direction 
and  strength,  by  the  line  e  d  approaching  the  sail  a  b, 
it  will  act  on  the  sail  as  if  ft  came  from  /,  but  with 
the  smaller  force  /(/,  instead  of  the  whole  force  e  d. 
The  efiect,  therefore,  is  the  same  as  if  the  sail  were 
pulled  by  a  rope  d  c.  We  see  in  this,  how  a  ship 
can  be  made  to  sail  in  a  certain  degree  against  the 
wind: — for  all  the  sails  being  adjusted  so  as  to  receive 
the  wind  in  the  direction  here  shown,  they  all  act  to  produce  the  same 
result  as  if  ropes  were  pulling  from  each  in  the  direction  d  c;  and  a  force 
like/  (/,  or  a  rope  like  d  c,  urging  sideways  as  well  as  forwards — as 
instanced  in  the  tow-rope  of  a  canal  boat, — makes  the  vessel  advance 
ripidly  forward,  but  scarcely  at  all  sideways,  because  the  form  of  vessels 
causes  them  to  pass  forward  at  least  twenty  times  r  ore  easily  with  their 
sharp  bow,  than  sideways  with  their  long  broad  keel;  and  therefore  a  force 
urging  equally  sideways  and  forwards,  makes  a  ship  advance  twenty  miles 
in  the  direction  of  her  keel,  that  is  forwards,  for  one  mile  which  she 
deviates  sideways. — The  deviation  side w ay s^  which  in  sailing  vessels 
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miMt  uke  place  to  a  certain  extent  whenever  Ae  wind 
'%^      ia  at  all  oUiqae,  is  called  the  lee^way. 
^*''^c      A  Teasel  having  to  sail  from  6  to  a,  while  the  wind 
hlows  directly  against  her  coarse,  or  from  a  to  6,  is 
obliged  to  sail  m9t  to  the  windy  as  represented  in  the 
last  page,  first  perhaps  to  e,  as  represented  hj  this  figure, 
with  the  left  or  larboard  side  to  the  wind,  then  to  laeJk, 
'">^  as  it  is  called,  or  turn  round,  at  e,  and  to  sail  to  cf,  ||rith 
the  right  or  starboard  side  in  the  wind:  then  to  go  on  the 
^  larboard  tack  again  to  c,  and  from  thence  to  the  port  at  a. 

In  makinff  way  against  a  contrary  mnd,  the  sails  of  a  ship  are  pointed 
io  nearly  edgeways  to  the  wind,  that  unless  very  fiat,  a  great  portion  of 
their  surface  becomes  useless.  The  Chinese  manner  of  rigging  is,  in  this 
respect  at  least,  superior  to  the  European;  for  in  it  bamboo  reeds  attached 
leroBs  the  sails,  render  them  as  flat  as  boards.  When  a  Chinese  ship  has 
her  sails  pointing  edgeways  to  a  spectator,  he  only  sees  the  masts  which 
rapport  them. 

The  reason  why  a  ship  with  several  masts  generally  sails  faster  when 
the  wind  is  more  or  less  from  a  side,  than  when  directly  astern,  is,  that  in 
the  former  case  all  the  sails  are  acting,  although  individually  not  to  the 
beet  advantage,  while,  in  the  latter,  the  sails  in  front  are  becalmed  by  those 
behind  them.  A  ship  with  a  side-wind  may  move  faster  than  the  wind 
itself,  as  is  ofkn  true  of  the  outer  extremities  of  a  wind-mill's  vanes.  A 
corresponding  relation  of  motions  is  observed  when  a  slippery  wedge 
is  forced  out  two  or  three  inches  laterally  from  its  place,  by  a  wei|^t 
which  descends  only  one  inch  perpendicularly. 

The  law  now  under  consideration  explains  the  action  of  the  rudder  of 
ships,-— that  contrivance,  by  which  a  single  steersman  can  direct  the  course 
of  an  enormous  vessel  through  rocks,  and  shoals,  more  steadily  and  safely 
than  an  adroit  charioteer  can  guide  his  tiny  vehicle  on  a  common  road. 
The  helm  or  rudder  is  a  flat  projection  from  the  stem-post  of  the  ship, 
taming  on  strong  hinges,  in  the  manner  of  a  door  or  gate,  and  moved  by  a 
beam  or  lever  called  the  tiller,  which  proceeds  from  it  forward  to  where 
the  steersman  stands.  In  small  vessels  the  tiller  is  above 
the  deck,  and  the  steersman  applies  his  hand  directly  to  it;  but 
in  large  ships  it  is  below,  and  is  moved  by  ropes,  rising  from  it 
to  the  wheel  on  the  deck,  where  the  steersman  stands,  with  the 
compass  before  him.  While  the  rudder  points  directly  astern, 
as  to  fi,  like  a  continuation  of  the  keel  and  stem-post,  it  does 
not  aflfect  the  vessel's  course;  but  if  it  be  inclined  ever  so  little 
to  one  side,  as  to  b  on  the  left  or  larboard  side,  |be  water 
immediately  acts  on  it  in  the  direction  c  6,  perpendicular  to  its 
surface,  and  pushes  the  stern  to  the  right  or  starboard  side,— - 
an  action  equivalent  to  pulling  the  bow  to  the  left  or  larboard. 

It  is  possible  to  make  a  ship  or  boat  steer  itself,  by  placing  a  powerful 
vane  on  the  mast-head,  and  connecting  it  with  the  tiller-ropes  by  two 
projecting  arms  from  its  axis.  If  it  were  desired  to  make  the  ship  sail 
directly  before  the  wind,  the  tiller-ropes  would  be  fixed  to  the  arms  of  the 
vane  so  that  the  helm  should  be  in  the  middle  position,  when  the  vane 
was  pointing  directly  forward:  should  the  vessel  then  from  any  cause 
deviate  from  her  course,  the  vane  by  its  changed  position  with  respect  to 
her,  woold  have  produced  a  corresponding  change  on  the  position  of  the 
h^m,  jost  such  as  to  bring  her  ba^k  to  her  coarse.    Again,  it  is  evident 
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thtty  by  adiustinff  such  a  rane  and  rudder  to  each  other  in  different  ways, 
any  other  desired  course  might  be  obtainedt  and  which  would  alter  only 
with  the  wind.  The  vane,  to  have  the  necessary  power,  would  require 
to  be  of  large  size;  it  would  be  a  wide  hoop,  for  instance,  with  canvass 
stretched  upon  it;  and  the  rudder,  to  turn  with  little  force,  might  be  hung 
on  an  axis  passed  nearly  through  its  middle,  instead  of,  as  usual,  by 
hinges  at  one  edge.  Cases  have  occurred  where  shipwrecked  persons 
mMit  have  sent  intelligence  of  their  disaster  to  a  distant  coast,  by  a  small 
veld,  or  even  a  block  of  wood  fitted  up  in  this  way.  The  method 
admits  also  of  other  applications,  particularly  in  war. 

As  fluids  act  on  surfaces,  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  them,  the  water 
on  the  right  side  of  a  ship's  bow  is  always  pressing  it  towards  the  left  side, 
bat  owing  to  the  equivalent  and  contrary  pressure  there,  the  ship  holds 
her  course  evenly  between  the  two,  or  straight-forwards.  When  a  ship, 
however,  owing  to  a  side  wind,  lies  over  or  heela^  as  it  is  called,  that  side 
of  the  bow  which  sinks  most  is  more  pressed  than  the  other;  and  were 
there  not  a  counteracting  inclination  of  the  rudder  then  made,  constituting 
what  is  called  wealher-helm,  the  ship's  head  would  come  round  to  the 
wind.  Now  ships  so  rarely  have  the  wind  exactly  astern,  that  to  diminish 
the  almost  constant  necessity  for  weafher^helm^  the  mast  or  masts,  and  conse- 
quently the  mass  of  the  sails,  are  placed  more  towards  the  bow  than  the  stem. 
Again,  because  the  bow  of  a  ship  is  oblique  downwards  as  well  as 
sideways,  the  water,  when  she  moves,  is  constantly  tending  to  lift  the 
bow;  hence  when  a  vessel  is  dragged  by  a  low  horizontal  rope,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  boat  attached  to  a  sailing  ship's  stern,  or  is  moved  by  paddle- 
wheels,  like  steamboats,  the  bow  rises  much  out  of  the  water,  and  the 
stern  sinks  in  the  hollow  or  furrow  of  the  track:  but  when  she  is  driven  by 
sails,  as  these  are  high  on  the  mast,  and  are  acting  therefore  on  a  long 
lever  to  depress  the  bow,  the  two  opposite  tendencies  just  balance  each 
other,  and  the  vessel  sails  evenly  along. 

The  form  of  the  fore  part  of  a  ship  has  less  influence  upon  her  speed  of 
sailing,  than  the  form  of  the  hind  part,  called  the  run,  from  the  middle  to  the 
stem.  When  a  ship  is  at  rest,  there  is  of  course  as  much  forward  pressure 
of  water  about  the  stern  as  of  backward  pressure  on  the  bow;  but  when 
she  sails,  she  is  running  away  from  the  propelling  pressure,  and  is  in- 
creasing the  resisting  pressure.  A  gradual  tapering  of  the  hind  pari, 
therefore,  or  ^  fine  run,  as  it  is  called,  which  allows  the  water  to  apply 
itself  readily  to  it,  as  it  pastes  along,  must  influence  much  the  rate  of  sail- 
ing. The  fore  part  of  any  mass  drawn  through  the  water,  however  blunt 
or  square,  becomes  in  effect  sharp  or  rounded  by  a  quantity  of  water  which 
it  pushes  on  before  it.  A  tree,  or  the  tapering  roast  of  a  ship,  can  be 
drawn  through  the  water  more  easily  with  the  large  end  foremost,  than  in 
the  contrary  way. 

The  common  windmill  furnishes  another  illustration  of  the  action  of 

fluids  on  oblique  surfaces.  The  face  of  the  wind- 
mill is  turned  directly  to  the  wind,  but  the  four 
flat  vanes  or  sails,  of  which  the  great  wheel  con- 
sists, are  individually  oblique.  Thus  the  edge  a 
of  the  vane  a  e,  is  more  forward  as  regards  the 
coming  wind  or  a  spectator  in  front,  than  the  edge 
e,  and  the  action  of  the  wind,  therefore,  being  per- 
pendicular to  the  oblique  surface  a  f,  pushes  it  in 
a  degree  towards  a.    The  same  remark  applies  to 
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eadb  of  the  other  Tinea  where  the  edges  fr,  e,  and  il  are  in  front,  and  thoae 
mariied  by  the  fainter  lines  are  behind;  so  that  each  vane  prodacea  an  eqoal 
effeei  in  turning  the  wheel.  The  law  of  the  **  decomposition  of  forces,'* 
explained  in  page  07,  tells  in  what  proportions  the  force  of  the  wind  is 
exerted  to  push  the  wheel  backwards  against  its  supports,  and  to  turn  it 
round. 

Windmills  were  first  used  in  Europe  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  ihey 
are  still  of  great  importance  in  countries  where  there  are  no  water-Mbf 
and  little  fuel  for  steam-engines.  In  some  of  the  richest  European  land- 
scapes, every  height  is  crowned  by  its  busy  windmill,  grinding  com,  or 
sawing  wood,  or  pressing  oil-seeds;  and  over  the  plains,  similar  wheels 
are  pumping  water  for  domestic  use,  or  incessantly  draining  the  land. 

The  smoke-jack  of  our  chimnies  is  a  small  windmill,  driven  by  the 
ascending  current  of  air  in  the  chimney. 

The  feaikering  of  an  arrow  acts  in  part  on  the  principle  of  the  windmill. 
The  feathery  projection  from  the  shaft  is  not  quite  straight,  but  winds 
RHmd  it  a  little,  like  the  thread  of  a  screw;  and  the  arrow,  therefore,  con- 
stantly turns  as  it  flies,  and  goes  straight  to  its  object  although  the  shaft 
itself  be  bent,  because  any  deviation  is  constantly  correcting  itself. 

The  rifle-barrel  in  fire-arms  has  spiral  furrows  or  threads  along  its  inte- 
rior surface,  so  that  the  bullet  in  passing  out  receives  a  turning  motion 
corresponding  to  that  of  an  arrow,  and  producing  similar  results.  A  bullet 
which  receives  any  other  turning  motion  than  round  the  line  of  its  course,-— 
and  most  bullets  from  a  common  barrel  do  acquire  such,  owing  to  the 
irregularity  of  their  form,  or  unequal  friction  at  the  mouth  of  the  piece,-— 
is  sure  to  deviate  from  its  course,  because  unequally  pressed  or  resisted  by 
the  atmosphere.  A  good  rifle  fixed  to  its  place  will  send  a  succession  of 
shots  through  the  hole  made  in  the  target  by  the  first  shot,  at  the  distance 
of  200  yards.  Duels  have  been  fought  with  rifles,  and  the  parties  having 
fired  at  the  same  moment,  have  been  corpses  the  moment  after. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  a  wheel  which  the  wind  turned  by  direct 
aetion  on  the  rim,  as  water  turns  common  water-wheels,  would  be  pre- 
fierable  to  the  windmill-wheel  above  described,  which  is  turned  by  oblique 
aetion  on  the  face:  accordingly,  a  wheel  like  a  water-wheel,  only  with 
broader  vanes,  has  been  placed  in  a  house  or  cover,  so  that  only  one  side 
at  a  time  was  exposed  to  the  wind; — but  it  is  a  powerless  machine.  The 
obliqae  vaned  wheel  may  apply  to  use  only  ha^  or  less  of  the  force  of  the 
air  which  reaches  it,  but  its  wide  expanse  receives  a  stream  of  air  of  thirty 
feet  in  diameter,  while  an  ordinary  window  would  admit  that  required  for 
awheel  of  equal  size  of  the  other  construction. 

There  are  some  situations  where  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  have  water- 
wheels  like  the  common  windmill-wheel,  viz,  where  the  stream  is  slug- 
gish, and  is  deep  enough  to  allow  a  large  wheel  to  be  wholly  immersed. 

A  small  wheel  of  this  sort,  with  broad  oblique  vanes,  has  been  used  as 
a  means  of  ascertaining  the  rate  of  a  ship's  sailing.  It  is  allowed  to  drag 
astern  in  the  water;  and  the  number  of  revolutions  made  in  a  given  thne 
marks  the  ship's  speed. 

A  windmill-wheel  made  to  turn  during  a  calm  by  force  applied  to  its 
axle,  would  be  pressed  endways,  or  in  the  direction  of  its  axle,  just  as  if 
wind  were  blowing  upon  it,  owing  to  the  reaction  of  the  still  air,  through 
which  its  oblique  vanes  were  made  to  sweep.    Such  a  form  of  wheel  fitted 
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to  work  in  waftert  and  called  a  watei^screw,  has  been  applied  at  the  bow 
or  stem  of  steam-boats,  to  propel  them  in  canals  where  there  was  no  room 
*  for  side  wheels.  Bat  as  from  the  obliquity  of  the  surfaces  only  part  of 
the  applied  power  becomes  propnlsive^the  remainder  being  wasted  in  the 
lateral  strain  or  twisting  of  the  water — the  method  is  not  applicable  to 
general  purposes. 

Two  small  windmill-wheels  placed  horizontally  one  above  the  other,  on 
di^pame  axis,  and  made  to  turn  in  opposite  ways  by  springs  or  otherwise, 
w<mld  rise  in  the  air,  carrying  a  certain  load  with  them,  and  would  consti- 
tute, therefore,  a  flying  machine.  « 

The  effect  of  a  single  oar  projecting  from  the  stem,  used  to  propel  a  boat 
or  vessel,  in  the  manner  called  sculling,  is  referable  to  the  law  now  under 
consideration.  The  oar  or  scull  rests  on  a  round-headed  prop  or  nail  at 
the  stem,  and  is  made  to  vibrate  from  side  to  side.  In  all  its  positions  it 
has  the  surface  which  presses  the  water  turned  obliquely  backwards;  hence 
the  reaction  of  the  water  drives  the  boat  forward. — In  China,  large  vessels 
are  moved  by  a  single  sculling  oar,  which  half  of  the  ship's  company  may 
be  urging  at  the  same  time.  A  sculling  oar  may  bo  regarded  as  a  single 
vane  of  such  a  propelling  wheel  or  water-screw  as  above  described,  made 
to  sweep  across,  behind  the  vessel,  altemately  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left 

The  action  of  a  flsh's  tail,  and  of  the  bending  of  an  eel  or  snake  in 
water,  partly  resembles  that  of  the  sculling  oar.  Many  people  believe  that 
the  tail  of  the  fish  is  only  the  rudder  of  the  body,  and  that  the  fins  give  it 
forward  motion-*as  is  trae  of  a  bird's  tail  and  wings, — ^but  the  fishes  tail 
is  in  fact  the  great  instrament  of  motion,  while  the  fins  serve  chiefly  to 
steady  and  direct  the  motion. 
A  paper  kite  rising  in  the  air  is  another  example  belonging  to  this  place. 

lu  cord  d  is  attached  to  it  above  the  middle  of  its 
loop,  and  therefore  no  aa  to  make  it  present  always 
an  oblique  surface  to  the  wind;  and  by  the  action  of 
the  wind,  perpendicular  to  its  surface,  it  rises  as  if 
pushed  up  in  the  direction  c  a,  or  as  if  drawn  up  in 
the  direction  of  a  6.     A  kite  jnight  be  made  large 
enough  to  lift  a  man.     Cats  have  been  sent  up  at 
kites'  tails,  and  have  fallen  down  safely  under  para- 
chutes from  the  greatest  elevations.    It  might  be  safer 
for  a  man  to  rise  at  a  kite's  tail  to  reconnoitre  an 
enemy's  position,  or  to  sui'vey  an  unknown  country, 
than  under  a  balloon,  as  was  practised  by  the  French  during  the  revolu- 
tionary wars.     He  might  have  the  security  of  a  parachute,  and  the  power 
of  regulating  the  obliquity  of  attachment  of  the  rope,  so  as  to  command  his 
ascent  or  descent  at  pleasure.     An  exhibition  was  made  in  October,  1827, 
between  Bath  and  London,  of  a  car  drawn  along  the  highway  by  kites. 
That  they  might  ascend  to  a  great  elevation,  where  the  wind  is  generally 
stronger  than  below,  they  were  attached  to  each  other  in  a  row,  so  that  the 
second  kite  mounted  as  if  its  cord  were  held  by  a  hand  at  the  first,  the 
third  as  if  rising  from  the  second,  and  so  forth.     The  projector  of  this 
novelty  hoped  that  he  had  pointed  out  a  most  valuable  means  of  travelling 
across  extensive  plains,  sandy  deserts,  tracts  of  snow,  &c.,  and  in  all  cases, 
nearly  with  the  speed  of  the  wind. 
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**  Fbdds  t^ed  in  oppoiiium  to  gravity.^*    (See  the  Analysis.) 

Water,  as  we  have  seen  in  former  parts  of  this  work,  is  to  the  living 
universe,  in  some  degree,  what  the  blood  is  to  the  animal  body,  and  a 
constant  supply  and  circulation  are  required.  This  supply  has  been  pro- 
vided for  to  an  extraordinary  extent,  by  the  operation  of  natural  causes; 
hot  for  many  purposes  of  human  society  water  is  still  required  where  none 
natnrally  exists.  A  great  variety  of  means  have  been  employed  for  ndaing 
it,  some  of  which,  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  whole,  are  now  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

Water  may  be  raised  in  a  bucket  which  is  attached  to  a  rope  to  be 
polled  up  by  the  hand. — The  rope  carrying  the  bucket  may  be  drawn  up 
more  easily  by  being  wound  round  a  barrel  or  axle  turned  by  a  winch.— 
There  may  be  a  succession  of  buckets  on  a  rope,  rising  one  after  the  other, 
and  when  emptied,  descending  again  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  wheel  or 
axle  which  lifts  them:  the  rope  to  which  they  are  attached  being  a  circle 
or  endUsa  rope,  and  constituting  with  them  what  is  called  the  bucket- 
fNtfcAtne.— Instead  of  buckets  on  such  an  endless  rope  or  chain,  there  may 
be  a  saccession  of  flat  pieces  of  wood,  which,  on  being  drawn  up  through 
a  large  tube  or  barrel,  like  loose-fitting  pistons,  will  raise  a  copious  stream 
of  waten  this  is  the  contrivance  called  the  chain-pump.* — Or  simply  an 
endless  rope  of  hair,  very  rough,  passing  round  one  wheel  above  another 
below,  may  be  whirled  quickly  by  turning  the  upper  wheel,  so  that  a  mass 
of  water  adhering  by  friction  to  its  rising  half,  shall  be  thrown  into  a 
reservoir  at  the  top  where  it  passes  over  the  upper  wheel:  several  such 
ropes  may  be  joined  side  by  side  to  increase  the  effect. — But  the  most 
important  of  ail  water-raising  engines  are  the  lifting  and  forcing  pumpi, 
already  described  at  page  188.    They  are  used  to  draw  from  wells,  to 
drain  mines,  to  send  a  supply  over  cities,  to  pump  ships,  to  throw  water 
for  extinguishing  fires,  and  for  many  other  purposes. 

A  stream  of  water  passing  through  a  garden,  or  in  the  midst  of  fields, 
may  have  beauty  with  little  utility,  unless  it  can  be  employed  to  irrigate 
the  vegetable  creation  around.  In  the  fields  and  gardens  of  Persia,  where 
the  heat  of  the  sun  is  very  intense,  the  streams  are  caused,  by  their  own 
action,  to  lift  a  part  of  their  water  into  elevated  reservoirs,  from  which  it 

again  fiows  in  sloping  channels  to  wherever  it  is 
required.    A  large  water-wheel  is  placed  so  that 
the  stream  may  turn  it,  and  around  its  circum- 
ference buckets  are  attached,  to  be  filled  as  they 
sweep  along  below,  and  to  be  emptied  into  a 
reservoir   as    they   pass  above— or  instead  of 
buckets,  the  spokes  of  the  wheel  are  themselves 
made  hollow,  and  curved  as  here  represented,  so 
that  as  their  extremities  dip  into  the  water  'at 
each  revolution,  they  receive  a  quantity  of  it, 
which  mns  along  them  as  they  rise,  and  is  discharged  into  a  reservoir  at 
the  centre.    These  are  usually  called  Persian  wheels,  but  they  are '  as 
commonly  employed  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  and  elsewhere,  as  in 

Persia.    '        ' 

A  pipe  wound  like  a  screw  upon  a  sloping  barrel,  and  made  to  dip  its 

lower  mouth  into  water  at  each  revolution  of  the  barrel,  will  abo  raise 

the  lower  portions  of  the  turning  pipe  will  always  be  full  of  it«  sad 
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it  will  be  rifliiig  in  them  to  the  top,  as  if  on  an  inclined  plane.    Aichi- 

medes  was  the  inyentor  of  this 
beautiful  water^acrew,  and  his 
name  has  remained  to  it.  It  maj 
be  turned  by  hand,  or  by  a  pasa- 
ing  stream  which  acts  on  the 
Tanes  of  a  water*wheel  afllzed 
upon  it. 

Water  may  be  raised  by  producing  centrifugal  force  at  the  upper  end  of 
a  bent  pipe  which  dips  into  a  reservoir.    Supposing  the  pipe  to  be  bent 
as  here  represented,  and  the  horizontal  arm  a  to  turn  like  the 
li  i"!  spoke  of  a  wheel,  round  the  upright  portion  as  the  axis,— if 

M  the  pipe  be  once  filled  with  water,  and  be  turned  with  adffi- 

cient  speed,  it  will  continue  to  throw  out  a  constant  stream 
from  the  eqd  a.  To  increase  the  discharge  there  may  be 
several  horizontal  arms  from  one  larger  upright  pipe,  all 
emptying  themselves  into  a  circular  trough  or  reservoir;  and 
1JI I  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  refilling  the  apparatus  after  every 
interruption  of  its  motion,  a  valve  opening  upwards  must  be 
placed  at  the  bottom.  This  contrivance  has  been  called  the  ee^UHfUgd 
pumpf  because  the  water  is  raised  at  6  as  in  a  pump,  by  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere,  to  supply  the  place  of  that  which  is  thrown  out  from  a  by 
the  centrifugal  force.  'The  velocity  of  rotation  must  bear  proportion  to 
the  height  of  the  discharging  aperture  a,  above  the  surface  of  the  water  in 
the  reservoir. 

It  had  long  been  observed  in  household  experience  and  elsewhere,  that 
while  water  is  running  through  a  pipe,  if  a  cock  at  the  extremity  be  sud- 
denly shut,  a  shock  and  noise  are  produced  there.  The  reason  is,  that  the 
forward  motion  of  the  whole  water  contained  in  the  pipe  being  instantly 
arrested,  and  the  momentum  of  a  liquid  being  as  great  as  of  a  solid,  the 
water  strikes  the  cock  with  as  much  force  as  if  it  were  a  long  bar  of  metal 
or  a  rod  of  wood  having  the  same  weight  and  velocity  as  the  water.  Then 
as  a  fluid  presses  equally  in  all  directions,  a  leaden  pipe  of  great  length, 
may  be  widened,  or  even  burst  in  this  experiment — Lately  this  forward 
pressure  of  an  arrested  stream  has  been  used  as  a  force  for  raising  water, 
and  the  arrangement  of  parts  contrived  to  render  it  available  has  been 
called,  on  account  of  the  shocks  produced,  the  water-ram.  The  ram  may 
be  described  as  a  sloping  pipe  in  which  the  stream  runs,  having  a  valve  at 
its  lower  end,  to  be  shut  at  intervals  to  arrest  the  stream,  and  having  a 
small  tube  rising  from  near  that  end  towards  a  reservoir  above,  to  receive 
a  portion  of  the  water  at  each  interruption.  Now  water  allowed  to  run 
for  one  second,  in  a  pipe  ten  yards  long,  two  inches  wide  and  sloping  six 

feet,  acquires  momentum  enough  to  drive 
about  half  a  pint,  on  the  shutting  of  the  cock, 
into  a  tube  leading  to  a  reservoir  forty  feet 
high.  Such  an  apparatus,  therefore,  with  the 
valve  shutting  every  second,  raises  about  sixty 
half-pints  or  four  gallons  in  a  minute.  The 
valve  is  so  contrived  that  the  stream  works  it 
as  desired. — In  this  figure  which  represents 
the  lower  end  of  the  water-ram,  a  is  the  open- 
ing by  which  the  stream  es<^apes  from  it,  and  the  valve  or  flap  seen  below 
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the  opening  is  that  which  by  suddenly  shutting  arrests  the  stream.  The 
valre  is  made  so  heavy,  that  the  stream  must  run  for  a  certain  time  to 
acquire  force  enough  to  shut  it;  and  in  the  instant  of  its  shutting,  a  little  of 
the  advancing  water  passes  upwards  through  the  valve  b  towards  the 
reservoir.  The  water  in  the  main  pipe  then  becoming  stagnant  again,  no 
longer  has  power,  by  its  weight  alone,  to  keep  the  valve  a  shut:  this, 
therefore,  fails  open  and  the  stream  begins  again,  again  to  be  arrested  as 
before;  and  as  long  as  the  supply  of  water  lasts,  the  action  of  the  apparatus 
eontinoes.  The  action  of  a  water-ram  has  been  compared  to  the  beating 
of  an  animal's  pulse.  The  upright  tube  has  usuaUy  a  reservoir  at  the 
bottom,  where  it  first  receives  the  water,  constituting  there  an  air-vessel  6, 
(described  at  page  177)  which,  by  the  air*s  elasticity,  converts  the  inter- 
niptad  jets  first  received,  into  a  nearly  uniform  current  towards  the  reser^ 
voir.  The  supply  of  air  to  this  vessel  is  maintained  by  the  contrivance 
eaDed  a  Mnifting-valve, 

In  Uie  preceding  examination  of  the  doctrines  of  fluidity,  we  have  had 
to  touch  on  many  of  those  phenomena  of  nature  and  art  which  are  the 
most  important  to  man;  yet  we  have  seen  how  beautifully  simple  and 
isteDigibie  they  are  all  rendered  when  referred,  by  a  methodical  arrange- 
ment, to  a  few  heads  dependent  on  the  **  fundamental  truths."  Each  one 
of  the  many  particulars  belonging  to  this  department,  and  which  when  now 
explained  appears  so  simple  and  obvious,  has  yet  been  a  distinct  step  in  the 
ilow  progress  of  discovery  or  invention,  and  probably  when  first  made  has 
fiQed  aome  ingenious  mind  with  intense  and  purest  delight. 
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PART    III. 


(continued.) 


SECTION  IV.-^ACOUSTICS, 
OR  PHJSNOMENA  OF  SOUND  AND  HEARING. 


ANALYSIS  <Mr  THE  SBCTION. 


1.  Sound  is  heard  when  any  sudden  shock  or  impulse  is  given  to  the  air,  or  to 
any  other  body  which  is  in  contact  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  ear, 

2.  If  such  impulses  be  repeated  at  very  short  interoals,  the  ear  cannot  attend  to 
them  individually,  but  hears  them  as  a  continued  bound,  which  is  UNifORM, 
or  what  is  called  a  tone,  if  the  impulses  be  similar  and  at  equal  intervals, 
and  is  grave  or  sharp,  according  as  they  are  few  or  many  in  a  given  time; 
€md  aU  continued  sound  is  but  a  repetition  of  impulses, 

3.  When  the  number  of  impulses  in  a  given  time  producing  some  uniform  eon- 
tinued  sound  has  a  simple  relation,  as  of  half  third,  fourth,  cf-c,  to  the  number 
producing  some  other  such  sound  which  is  heard  either  simultaneously  with 
it,  or  a  little  before  or  after,  the  ear  is  generally  much  and  pleanngly 
affected  by  the  circumstance;  and  the  sounds  are  said  to  have  musical  rela- 
tion to  each  other,  or  to  be  accordant,  while  all  others  are  termed  dis- 
cordant. 

4.  The  shock  which  causes  the  sensation  of  sound  spreads  or  is  propagated  in 
all  bodies,  somewhat  as  a  wave  spreads  in  water,  with  decreasing  strength  as 
the  distance  increases,  but  with  a  velocity  nearly  uniform,  and  which  in  air  is 
about  1,1^  feet  per  second, 

5.  Sound  is  reflected /rom  smooth  surfaces,  and  hence  arise  many  curious  and 
pleasing  effects  called  echoes,  cf-c. 

6.  The  structure  of  the  ear  illustrates  the  laws  of  sound. 


Early  inquirers  into  nature  had  remarked  that  in  most  instances  of 
noise  or  sound  there  was  present  a  shock  or  tremhling  of  the  soundinj^ 
body,  often  visible,  but  sometimes  only  sensible  to  the  touch,  or  discover- 
able by  other  means;  it  was  noted,  for  instance,  in  the  string  of  a  harp,  in 
the  reed  of  a  hautboy,  in  the  prongs  of  a  tuning-fork,  in  the  lip  of  a  bell: 
bot  it  was  reserved  for  the  moderns  to  understand  fully,  that  the  animal 
oigan  called  the  ear,  is  merely  a  structure  of  parts  admirably  adapted  to 
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be  iHeeled  by  the  concussioiif  or  tremblings  of  thingf  around;  and  that 
eoQiida  in  all  their  varieties  are  merely  such  motions,  affectingr  the  ear 
UmMi|[h  the  medium  of  the  air  which  surrounds  it,  or  of  some  other  body, 
or  series  of  bodies,  reaching  from  the  trembling  thing  to  the  ear. 

The  delicacy  and  complexity  of  an  organ  destined  to  feel  and  to  distin- 
guish such  slight  and  varying  influences,  and  the  vast  importance  of  it  to 
man,  as  that  which  makes  him  capable  of  using  language,  besides  being 
hk  ever-watchful  monitor  of  surrounding  occurrences,  and  the  channel 
by  which  the  fascination  of  music  enters,  renders  this  subject,  to  all 
who  love  to  read  in  nature  the  attributes  of  its  author,  a  most  favourite 
study. 

Because  all  the  bodies  around  us  are  immersed,  in  common  with  our- 
selves, in  the  ocean  of  air  which  covers  the  earth,  we  are  much  more 
frequently  warned  of  the  shocks  and  tremblings  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  by  their  effect  on  the  air,  than  in  any  other  way;  hence  the  early 
prejudice  that  air  was  necessary  to  sound,  and  hence,  in  part,  the  reason 
why  the  doctrines  of  sound  have  generally  been  accounted  a  part  of  pneu- 
matics. We  shall  now  And,  however,  that  all  bodies  are  more  or  less 
fitted  to  convey  these  tremblings,  and  that  air  in  many  cases  is  neither  the 
quickest  nor  the  best  conductor.  Although  our  notions  on  the  subject  are 
thus  corrected,  it  is  still  convenient  to  study  the  theory  of  sound  as  a  part 
of  PfUvmaticB. 

1.  **  Sound  is  heard  when  any  sudden  shock  or  impulse  occurs  in  a  body 
having  communication^  through  the  air  or  otherwise j  with  the  ear}^ 
(Read  the  Analysis.) 

Common  instances  of  a  single  impulse  are — the  blow  of  a  hammer—the 
dap  of  hands— -the  crack  of  a  whip— a  pistol-shot — any  explosion — the 
thunder-clap. 

The  loudness  of  sound  conveyed  by  air  depends  on  the  air*s  density. 
A  bell  enclosed  in  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump  is  heard  less  and  less  dis- 
tinetly  as  the  air  is  exhausted,  and  in  a  vacuum  is  not  heard  at  all. — Even 
the  blow  of  a  hammer,  in  a  vacuum,  is  not  heard  if  care  is  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  shock  from  being  communicated  through  neighbouring  solid 
bodies.— In  the  thin  air  surrounding  a  lofty  mountain-top  the  report  of  a 
pistol  is  much  less  loud,  and  human  voices  are  weaker. — In  the  condensed 
atmosphere  of  a  diving-bell  a  whisper  is  loud.— When  volcanoes  and 
various  other  resemblances  to  the  constitution  of  our  earth  were  first  dis- 
covered in  the  moon,  some  persons  fancied  that  during  the  stillness  of 
night  we  should  hear  the  thunder  there: — but  supposing  the  thunder  to 
happen,  and  to  be  ever  so  loud,  it  could  not  be  heard  on  earth,  because 
there  is  no  medium  to  bear  thither  the  pulses  of  sound— there  is  a  vacuum 
between. 

2.  Impulses  quickly  repeated  cannot  be  individually  attended  to  by  the 
rar,  and  her^e  they  appear  as  one  continued  sounds  of  which  the 
jnieh  or  tone  depends  on  the  number  occurring  in  a  given  time; 
and  all  continued  sound  is  but  a  repetition  of  impulses.  (Read  the 
Analysis.) 

Ks  wheel  with  teeth  be  made  to  turn  and  to  strike  any  elastic  platSy  as 
a  piece  of  quiUf  with  every  tooth,  it  will,  when  moved  slowly,  aUow  every 
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tooth  to  be  seen  and  erery  blow  to  be  separately  heard;  but  with  iiicreaaiii( 
▼elocity  the  eye  will  loae  sight  of  the  individual  teeth,  and  the  ear,  c^siii| 
to  perceive  the  separate  blows,  will  at  last  hear  only  a  smooth  cootiaiiec 
sound,  called  a  tane^  of  which  the  character  will  change  with  the  vdocit) 
of  the  wheel. 

In  like  manner  the  vibrations  of  a  long  harp-strinff,  while  it  is  vei^ 
slack,  are  separately  visible,  and  the  poises  produced  by  it  in-  the  au 
are  separately  audible;  but  as  it  is  gradually  tightened,  its  vibratioiu 
quicken,  so  that,  where  it  is  moving,  the  eye  soon  sees  only  a  broad 
shadowy  bellying  line;  and  the  distinct  sounds  which  the  ear  lately 
perceived,  seeming  now  to  run  together  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  the 
intervals,  are  felt  as  one  uniform  continued  tone,  which  constitutes  the 
note  or  sound  then  belonging  to  the  string. 

Again,  if  a  current  of  air  passing  through  a  tube  or  opening,  be  in  ainr 
way  interrupted  at  regular  and  very  short  intervals,  as  by  a  little  stop-cott 
placed  in  the  opening,  of  which  cock  the  plug,  instead  of  being  only 
partially  turned  by  a  cross-handle,  as  in  a  common  beer-cock,  has  a  whed 
fixed  upon  it,  so  that  any  desired  rapidity  of  rotation  may  be  given  to  it,— 
then  at  every  time  when  the  passage  for  air  becomes  open,  there  will 
be  a  certain  shock  given  to  the  air  around,  and  the  repetition  of  such 
shocks  will  constitute  a  musical  tone.  This  apparatus  can  produce  all 
tones,  and  it  enables  us  with  great  precision  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
pulses  required  to  constitute  any  given  tone. 

It  is  the  elasticity  of  any  string  used  to  produce  a  tone  which  canses 
the  repetition  of  the  percussions,  and  therefore  the  continuance  of  the 
sound,  thus: — the  string  having  been  pulled  at  its  middle  to  one  side,  and 
then  let  go,  is,  owing  to  its  elasticity,  carried  back  quickly  to  the  straight 
position;  but  by  the  time  that  it  has  reached  this,  it  has  acquired  a 
momentum  which,  like  the  momentum  of  a  vibrating  pendulum,  carries  it 
nearly  as  far  beyond  the  middle  station,  as  the  distance  from  whence  it 
came: — it  h:is  to  return,  therefore,  by  its  elasticity,  from  this  second 
deviation,  in  the  same  way;  but  still  passing  the  middle  as  before,  it  has 
again  to  return;  and  thus  continues  vibrating  uniformly  as  a  pendulum 
does,  until  the  resistance  of  the  air  and  friction  gradually  bring  it  to 
rest.  A  large  vibration  of  any  string,  like  a  large  oscillation  of  a  pendulum, 
occupies  very  nearly  the  same  time  as  a  smaller,  because  the  farther  that 
the  string  is  displaced  or  bent,  the  more  forcibly,  and  therefore  quickly,  is 
it  pulled  back  again  by  its  elasticity:  hence  the  uniformity  of  the  tone 
produced  by  a  musical  string  is  not  injured  by  the  different  force  with 
which  the  finger  of  the  player  may  touch  the  string.  According,  however, 
as  the  vibrations  of  a  string  are  more  extensive  or  quicker,  the  impulses 
given  to  the  air  are  more  sharp  or  forcible,  and  hence  the  sound  becomes 
louder.  And  this  explains  why  sharp  sounds  are  generally  also  loud. 
Vibrations  which  are  comparatively  few  and  slow,  strike  the  ear  very 
gently,  as  in  the  flapping  of  a  pigeon's  wing,  or  in  the  play  of  a  switch. 

The  most  familiar  instance  of  sounding  vibration  is  that  of  an  elastic 
cord  extended  between  two  fixed  points,  as  in  stringed  instruments  of 
music:  but  because  elastic  bodies  generally,  when  by  any  force  their 
natural  form  is  for  a  time  altered,  recover  it  when  allowed,  not  by  a  first 
effort,  but  like  the  string  of  a  pendulum,  after  a  series  of  oscillations, 
almost  all  such  bodies  repeat  many  times  an  impulse  once  dven  to  them, 
and  thus  may  become  the  means  of  producing  a  continued  sound. — If  a 
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•olid  fod  of  steel,  glass,  or  any  other  elastic  substance,  be  fixed  firmlj  mt 

one  end  and  left  free  at  the  other,  and  if  that  other  be  then  pulled  a  bttle 

lo  ana  side  of  its  station  of  rest,  and  suddenly  let  go,  it  will  immediately 

seek  its  station  again,  but  by  the  momentum  acquired  in  the  approach, 

will  go  beyond  it:  it  will  then  return  as  before,  but  again  to  pass,  and  so 

will  continue  to  vibrate  with  diminishing  force  for  a  considerable  time.— - 

A  boy  at  school,  thus,  sticks  the  point  of  his  penknife  into  the  bench,  and 

by  one  touch  makes  it  produce  a  continued  uniform  sound  of  considerable 

Oration.—- The  prongs  of  a  tuning-fork,  or  of  the  common  sugar  tongs« 

vibrate  and  sound  in  the  same  way. — In  the  musical  snuff-boxes  and 

chimney-clocks,  the  sounds  are  produced  by  the  vibration  of  little  rods  of 

steel,  fixed  by  one  end,  in  a  row,  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb,  and  touched 

by  small  pins  or  points  projecting  from  a  turning  barrel.-— Any  elastic 

flap,  as  of  metal  or  of  tough  wood,  placed  over  an  opening,  so  as  to  stand 

away  from  it  a  little  when  not  pressed  by  passing  air,  but  to  close  the 

opening  if  so  pressed,  becomes  a  sounding  reed  when  air  is  gently  forced 

throngh  the  opening:  thus,  the  air  first  pressing  on  the  flap  to  close  it 

caoses  m  momentary  interruption  of  the  current,  but  the  flap  immediately 

reeoiling  from  the  blow,  as  well  as  by  reason  of  its  own  elasticity,  again 

opens  the  passage,  and  the  continued  rapid  alternation  of  the  shutting  and 

opening  produces  the  tone. — The  reed  of  a  clarinet  is  a  thin  plate  of 

elastic  wood,  made  to  vibrate  in  this  way. — ^The  drone  of  the  bag-pipe 

and  the  common  straw-pipe,  are  reeils  of  nearly  the  same  kind. — The 

Chinese  organ,  and  the  sweet  instrument  lately  introduced  under  the  name 

of  JBolina,  have  reeds  which  difler  from  these,  by  beating  through  the 

opening  instead  of  merely  on  its  face. — Elastic  rods  simply  resting  on 

snpports  at  both  ends,  or  suspended  by  their  middle,  will  also  vibrate:  m 

mnsieal  instrument  is  thus  made  of  pieces  of  glass  laid  upon  two  strings, 

and  struck  by  a  cork  hammer:  in  the  island  of  Java,  a  rude  instrument  of 

the  same  kind  is  made  of  blocks  of  hard  elastic  wood. — A  portion  of  a 

hollow  sphere  of  elastic  metal  very  readily  takes  on  a  vibration,  during 

which  its  form  is  constantly  changing  from  the  perfect  round  to  the  oval, 

and  conversely;  there  is  consequently  repeated  percussion  of  the  air,  and 

a  continued  sound,  and  the  thing  is  called  a  bell,     A  bell  admits  of  great 

variety  of  shape,  and  may  be  made  of  any  elastic  substance,  as  metal, 

glass,  earthenware  (buyers  ring  earthenware  to  ascertain  its  soundness,! 

and  even  of  hard  wood. — The  Chinese  gong  is  a  metallic  vessel  shaped 

like  a  common  sieve,  having  a  manner  of  vibration  very  peculiar,  and 

producing  sounds  that  are  rousing  and  sublime. — The  drum  has  a  tense 

elastic  membrane  on  which  the  blows  of  the  drum-fltick  are  received:  its 

tone  ceases  quickly,  because  the  motion  of  so  broad  a  surface  is  much 

resisted  by  the  air. — In  the  flute,  flagelet,  common  organ-pipes,  d^c.  the 

air  is  forced  through  narrow  passages,  and  is  divided  by  sharp  edges,  in 

•och  a  way  as  to  suflier  repeated  but  perfectly  regular  condensations  or 

interruptions  sufficient  to  aflect  the  ear;  and  hence  the  endless  variety 

of  sweet  continued  sounds  which  these  contrivances  are  known  to  produce. 

To  the  production  of  a  tone,  it  is  of  no  consequence  in  what  way  the 

poises  of  the  air  are  caused,  provided  they  follow  with  sufficient  regularity: 

witness,  in  addition  to  some  of  the  instances  given  above,  the  pure  sound 

piodveed  by  the  motion  of  a  fly's  wing — supposed  by  many  to  be  the 

voice  of  the  insect.    The  clacking  of  a  corn-mill,  and  the  nobe  of  a  stick 

oo* 
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pulled  along  a  grating,  are  not  tones,  only  becaate  the  palses  follow  too 
slowly. 

Where  a  continned  sound  is  produced  by  impulses  whieh  do  not,  like 
those  of  an  elastic  body,  follow  in  regular  succession,  tlie  effect  ceases  to 
be  a  clear  uniform  sound  or  tone,  and  is  called  a  noise, — Such  is  the  sound 
of  a  saw  or  grind-stone — the  roar  of  waves  breaking  on  a  rocky  shore,  or 
of  a  Tiolenl  wind  in  a  forest — the  roar  and  crackling  of  houses  or  of  a 
wood  in  flames — the  mixed  Toices  of  a  talking  multitude— the  diversified 
sounds  of  a  great  city,  including  the  rattling  of  wheels,  the  clanking  of 
hammers,  the  voices  of  street-criers,  the  noises  of  manufactories,  £e.: 
which  rough  elements,  however,  at  last  mingle  so  completely  that  the 
combined  result  has  often  been  called  *'  the  hum  of  men,"  from  analQ|y 
to  the  smooth  mingling  miniature  sounds  which  constitute  the  hum  of  a 
bee-hive. 


« 


Orave  and  sharp  sounds,^*    (Read  the  Analysis.) 


The  difference  of  sounds,  which  depends  on  the  different  number  of 

▼ibrations  of  the  sounding  body  in  a  given  time,  divides  them  into  those 

called  bass^  low,  or  s^rave  notes,  for  comparatively  few  and  slow  vibn- 

jhf  tions;  and  those  called  highj  shrilly  or  sharp,  for  vibrations  more  numerous 

and  quick. 

The  frequency  of  vibrations  in  strings  increases  with  their  shortness, 
Hghtness,  and  tension — for  if  a  string  be  long  or  heavy,  there  is  a  greater 
mass  of  matter  to  be  moved,  and  hence  a  slower  motion;  and  if  a  string  be 
slack,  the  force  of  elasticity  which  pulls  it  from  any  deviation  back  to  the 
straight  line,  is  so  much  the  less.  It  is  found  that  a  string  taken  of  half 
the  length,  or  of  one-fourth  the  weight,  or  of  quadruple  the  tension  of 
another  strinfj,  vibrates  twice  as  fast  on  any  one  of  these  accounts. 

These  truths  are  familiarly  illustrated  in  the  violin.  The  low  or  bass 
string  is  thick  and  very  heavy  from  being  covered  with  metallic  wire,  and 
the  others  gradually  diminish  in  magnitude  and  weight,  up  to  the  smallest 
or  treble.  The  strings  are  tuned  to  each  other  by  being  attached  by  one  end 
to  moveable  pins,  which,  when  tuned,  increase  or  diminish  their  tension; 
and  the  sound  produced  by  each  may  be  afterwards  varied  to  a  certain 
extent,  by  the  performer  pressing  different  parts  of  it  with  the  finger 
against  the  board,  so  as  to  shorten  the  vibrating  portion. 

An  analogous  law,  as  to  the  influence  upon  tone,  of  weight  and  dimen- 
sions, holds  with  respect  to  bells,  glasses,  reeds,  d&c,  and  enables  us  to 
Hse  these  also  in  the  construction  of  musical  instruments. 

3.  ••  When  the  number  ofimpirlses  producing  some  continued  sound  has 
a  simple  relation,  as  of  half  third,  fourth,  dfc.  to  the  number  pro- 
ducing some  other  sound  which  is  heard  either  simultaneouslji/,  or  a 
Httle  before  or  after  it,  the  ear  is  much  and  pleasingly  affected;  and 
thje  sounds  are  naid  to  have  musical  relation  to  each  other,  or  to  be 
accordrmf,  while  all  others  are  termed  discordant.**  (Read  the 
Analysis.) 

Understand inpr  now  that  all  continued  uniform  sounds  are  produced  by 
a  repetition  of  similar  beats  or  vibraiions,  we  perceive  that  in  the  series 
from  grave  to  sharp,  there  must  be  such  as,  with  respect  to  the  number  of 
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beat!  in  m  given  time,  are  related  to  each  other,  as  the  numhera  1,  2,  8,  4, 
Ac^t  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  as  10,  20,  30,  &c.  Now  as  between 
two  sounds,  one  of  which  has  20  beats  while  another  has  1 0,  there  will 
be  m  epincidence  at  every  second  beat  of  the  quicker,  and  between  sounds 
whose  beats  are  to  each  other  as  30  to  20,  there  must  be  a  coincidence  at 
erery  third  beat  of  the  quicker,  and  so  forth,— we  should  naturally  expect 
the  ear  to  be  differently  affected  by  such  correspondence,  than  when  the 
coincidence  is  either  less  frequent,  or  is  irregular.  Accordingly  we  find 
that  all  sounds  which  have  such  simple  relations  to  each  other,  are  re- 
markably agreeable  to  the  ear,  either  when  heard  together,  or  in  close 
saecession;  while  those  in  which  the  coincident  beats  are  farther  apart,  are 
heard  with  indifference,  or  are  felt  to  be  positively  harsh  and  disagreeable. 
It  is  a  fact  offering  itself  to  be  noticed  here,  that  the  coincident  or  double 
pulses  of  any  two  concordant  sounds  become  the  cause  or  elements  of  a 
third  sound,  perfectly  distinct  from  them,  but  which  is  always  heard  with 
them,  and  is  called  their  grave  harmonic^  or  resultant:  it  is  the  same  as  a 
simple  sound  having  as  many  vibrations  in  a  given  time,  as  there  are 
coinciding  beats  between  the  two  other  sounds. 

If  a  long  musical  string  be  made  to  sound,  and  the  number  of  its  vibra- 
tions in  a  given  time  be  ascertained,  we  find  that  if  only  half  of  it  be 
allowed  to  vibrate  at  a  time,  as  when  a  finger  presses  its  middle  against  a 
board,  that  half  will  vibrate  twice  as  fast;  and  similarly,  a  third  part,  three 
times  as  fast;  a  fourth  part,  four  times  as  fast;  and  so  on,  producing  the 
sounds  or  tones  most  nearly  related  to  each  other.  A  fine  illustration  of 
this  18  afforded  by  the  string  of  a  violoncello,  when  made  to  vibrate  by  a 
bow  moved  very  gently  across  it,  near  the  bridge;  for  it  often  divides  itself 
spontaneously  into  two,  three,  or  four,  &c.  equal  vibrating  parts  or  bellies, 
with  points  of  rest  between  them  called  knots:  when  this  happens,  there 
are  heard  not  only  the  sound  or  note  belonging  to  the  whole  length  of  the 
string,  but  also,  more  feebly,  the  subordinate  notes  belonging  to  its  half, 
third,  or  fourth,  &c.,  acconling  to  circumstances,  beautifully  mingling  with 
the  first  sound,  and  forming  with  it  a  rich  harmony.  Often  in  such  a  case 
the  snbordinate  sounds  swell  with  such  force  as  to  overpower  for  a  time 
the  fundamental  note;  but  any  one  such  sound  is  rarely  of  long  duration. 
The  same  harmonic  sounds  may  be  produced  still  more  certainly,  while 
drawing  the  bow  across  the  string,  by  touching  the  string  lightly  with  the 
fins;er,  at  one  of  the  points  where  we  wish  it  to  divide.  Even  a  tune  may 
so  be  played. 

The  sounds  thus  belonging  to  a  single  cord  or  string,  and  produced  by 
its  spontaneous  division  into  different  numbers  of  equal  parts,  constitute, 
when  heard  together  or  in  succession,  what  may  be  called  the  simple 
music  of  nature  herself.  It  is  produced  pleasingly,  as  jilst  described,  by 
the  single  string  of  a  violoncello;  but  in  Uie  most  perfect  manner  by  the 
instrument  called  the  iEolian  harp. 

The  ^olian  harp  is  a  long  box  or  case  of  light  wood,  with  harp  or 
▼iolin  strings  extended  on  its  face.  These  are  generally  tuned  in  perfect 
uniion  with  each  other,  or  to  the  same  pitch,  as  it  is  expressed,  except 
one  serving  as  a  bass,  which  is  thicker  than  the  others,  and  vibrates  on^ 
half  as  fast;  but  when  the  harp  is  suspended  among  trees,  or  in  any  situa- 
tion where  the  fluctuating  breeze  may  reach  it,  each  string,  according  to 
the  manner  in  which  it  receives  the  blast,  sounds  either  entire,  or  breaks 
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into  some  of  the  simple  divisions  above  described;  the  result  of  which  is 
the  production  of  the  most  pleasing  coiubination  and  succession  of  sounds 
that  ear  has  ever  listened  to,  or  fancy  perhaps  conceived.    After  m  pause 
this  fairy  harp  may  be  heard  beginning  with  a  low  and  solemn  note,  like 
the  bass  of  distant  music  in  the  sky:  the  sound  then  swells  as  if  approach- 
ing, and  other  tones  break  forth,  mingling  with  the  first,  and  with  each 
other:  in  the  combined  and  varying  strain,  sometimes  one  clear  note  pre- 
dominates and  sometimes  another,  as  if  single  musicians  alternately  led  the 
band:  and  the  concert  often  seems  to  approach  and  again  to  recede,  until 
with  the  unequal  breeze  it  dies  away,  and  all  is  hushed  again. — It  is  no 
wonder  that  the  ancients,  who  understood  not  the  nature  of  air,  nor  con* 
sequently  even  of  simple  sound,  should  have  deemed  the  music  of  the 
^olian  harp  supernatural,  and,  in  their  warm  imaginationsi  should  have 
supposed  that  it  was  the  strain  of  invisible  beings  from  above,  come  down 
in  the  stillness  of  evening  or  night  to  commune  with  men  in  a  heavenly 
language  of  soul  intelligible  to  both.   But,  even  now  that  we  understand  it 
well,  there  are  few  persons  so  insensible  to  what  is  delicate  and  beautiful 
in  nature,  as  to  listen  to  this  wild  music  without  emotion;  while  the  in- 
formed ear  finds  it  additionally  delightful,  as  afibrding  an  admirable  illus- 
tration of  those  laws  of  sound  which  human  ingenuity  at  last  has  traced. 

As  the  simple  scale  of  sound,  called  a  chords  which  nature  thus  gives 
by  the  spontaneous  dividing  of  a  single  string,  has  considerable  vacancies 
in  it,  human  taste  or  feeling,  long  before  there  was  any  theory  of  music, 
had  joined  to  it  the  notes  of  two  additional  strings,  one  sharper  or  more 
acute  than  it,  and  the  other  more  grave;  of  which  additional  notes,  while 
part  agreed,  or  were  in  unison  with  certain  notes  of  the  principal  chord, 
the  remainder  just  served  to  fill  up  its  larger  intervals,  and  to  complete  a 
scale  of  nearly  uniform  interval — as  three  ladders  having  unequal  intervals 
between  their  steps,  might  still,  if  placed  together,  complete  a  stair  of  easy 
ascent.  The  lelation  between  these  strings  or  chords  is  such,  that  the 
principal  beats  thrice  for  twice  of  the  low  chord,  and  the  high  chord  beats 
thrice  for  twice  of  the  principal: — and  in  the  complete  scale  of  notes,  the 
principal  is  five  notes  above  the  Ipwer  and  five  notes  below  the  higher. 
So  truly  natural  is  the  scale  thus  formed,  that  it  has  arisen  in  all  nations, 
however  remote  or  unconnected;  and  an  untutored  individual,  in  attempt- 
ing to  raise  his  voice  by  regular  steps,  falls  into  it  almost  as  readily  as  the 
learned  professor.  The  scale  has  eight  steps  or  notes  between  any  tone, 
and  the  tone  above  it  vibrating  twice  as  fast,  or  the  tone  below  it  vibrating 
half  as  fast;  these  two  tones  or  notes  being  hence  called  the  octaves  above 
and  below  the  note  with  which  they  are  compared,  and  the  intermediate 
notes  which  fill  up  either  octave  from  the  fundamental  note  are  distin- 
ffuished  by  the  names  of  second,  third,  fourth,  &c.  in  ascending  or 
descending.  The  numbers  which  express  the  relations  of  beats  among 
the  notes  of  an  octave  are  easily  found,  from  our  knowing  the  relative 
number  of  beats  in  the  notes  of  any  one  simple  chord,  and  the  relation  as 
above  described  of  the  three  chords  forming  the  compound  scale.  The 
following  table  exhibits  these  numbers  or  the  arithmetical  expression  for 
the  notes  of  an  octave,  as  well  as  the  corresponding  lengths  of  a  given 
string  required  to  produce  them,  and  the  English  designation  of  the  notes 
by  letters,  and  the  continental  designation  by  names,  these  names  being 
the  first  syllables  of  certain  verses  sung  by  learners. 
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English  characters  .  . 
Continental  names  .  . 
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ut 

The  musical  scale,  however  far  extended,  is  a  repetition  of  similar 
wtmyes,  so  that  any  note  in  it  vibrates  jast  twice  as  of\en  as  the  eorre- 
iponding  note  in  the  octave  below,  and  half  as  ol\en  as  that  in  the  octave 
ibove.  The  lowest  note  which  is  perceptible  to  the  human  ear  has  about 
ihirty  beats  in  a  second,  and  the  highest,  about  thirty  thousand;  and  there 
is  indiided  between  these  two,  a  range  of  nearly  ten  octaves.  To  certain 
»n  the  extremes  of  this  range  are  totally  inaudible,  as  if  their  poWer  did 
lot  reach  so  far.  Some  persons  do  not  hear  at  all  the  sharp  note  of  the 
^nMhopper,  while  some  are  equally  insensible  to  the  lowest  tones  of  an 
xgan  or  piano;  and  yet  to  all,  the  perception  of  intermediate  sounds  may 
M  equally  perfect.  Few  musical  instruments  comprehend  more  than  six 
letavesy  and  the  human  voice  in  general  has  only  from  one  to  three,  the 
emale  voice  being  in  pitch  an  octave  higher  than  the  male. 

If  the  intervals  in  the  musical  scale  were  all  equal,  a  performer  might 
ahooee  indifferently  any  note  as  a  fundamental  or  key-note,  and  would 
Mody  have  to  attend  to  the  number  of  intervals  above  and  below  it;  bat,  in 
bet,  the  relation  of  the  three  constituent  chords  is  such,  that  the  third  and 
nventh  intervals  in  ascending  from  a  key-note  are  only  about  half  as  large 
•i  the  others.  It  is  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  in  changing  the  key 
Ml  any  instrument,  certain  notes  belonging  to  other  keys  are  half  a  note 
too  low  or  too  high,  that  is,  too  flcU  or  too  sharp^  and  must  be  changed 
leoordingly.  And  hence,  when  an  instrument  is  to  be  used  to  play  in  all 
keys,  its  larger  intervals  must  be  divided  into  two  parts.  The  fact  of  these 
naeqaal  intervals,  ill  understood,  is  what  gives  an  appearance  of  great 
oomplexity  and  difficulty  to  musical  science. 

Melody^  in  music,  is  when  notes,  having  the  simple  numerical  relations 
if  beat  which  we  have  been  describing,  are  played  in  succession:  harmony 
m  when  two  or  more  such  notes  are  sounded  together.  The  effect  of  both 
is  ddtghtfully  increased  by  what  is  called  measure^  viz.  makinff  the  dort- 
tion  of  the  notes  or  strain  correspond  with  certain  regular  divisions  of 
fMi€»  This  gives  to  the  ear  a  prescience,  to  a  certain  degree,  of  what  is 
Boming,  with  the  pleasure  of  having  expectation  realized,  as  happens  sinti- 
My  from  the  metre  and  rhyme  of  poetry:  it  moreover  enables  the  memory 
10  retain  musical  combinations  of  sound — for  the  airs  of  the  ^olian  harp, 
which  observe  no  time,  cannot  be  learned  or  repeated.  The  music  of  a 
Rnffle  drum  is  that  of  time  only. 

Biehdy^  harmony,  time,  and  varying  intensity  of  sound,  are  the  four 
eoDStitaents  of  music,  and  it  seems  that  almost  every  state  of  mind  has,  in 
tome  combination  of  these,  an  appropriate  expression,  intelligible  to  the 
general  feeling  of  the  human  race.  The  exact  relation  between  the  move- 
Bwnts  of  the  animal  spirits,  as  it  has  been  expressed,  or  the  fluctuating 
stream  of  feeling,  and  the  varying  flow  of  sound  in  a  musical  composition, 
it  not  clearly  understood,  but  the  fact  of  their  correspondence  and  its  con- 
■eqoences  are  most  remarkable.  Under  many  circumstances,  the  associa- 
tion between  the  feeling  and  expression  is  so  strong,  that  the  latter  is  often 
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spontaneously  betraying  itself; — witness  the  almost  constant  humoiiDg,  or 
low  song,  of  some  contented  beings— the  singing  and  whistling  of  careless 
childhood,  or  of  the  light-hearted  rustic  living  among  the  beauties  of  natore 
— the  heartprousing  strain  of  the  hunter  or  warrior— ^nd  the  tender  expres- 
sion of  many  of  the  modifications  of  anxiety  and  sorrow.  The  mosictl 
sensibilities  are  by  no  means  limited  to  the  human  race,  for  there  is  no 
expression  more  exquisite  than  in  the  song  of  the  nightingale  during  the 
evenings  of  spring,  or  of  the  thrush  and  blackbird,  in  the  same  season, 
amid  the  quiet  retreats  of  our  woodlands, — the  music  of  which  untnlofed 
songsters  is  made  up  of  the  same  elements  as  our  own. 

The  aceompitniment  of  an  air  afibrded  to  a  singer  by  one  or  more  inslra- 
ments,  and  which  is  so  pleasing,  is  chiefly  the  sounding  simultaneondy, 
in  a  subdued  manner,  some  other  notes  of  the  chords  to  which  the  seven! 
vocal  notes  belong.  Duetts  and  more  complicated  eoncerl'pieeei  have 
their  origin  from  the  same  source:  and  highly  cultivated  musical  sense  eia 
even  follow  and  enjoy  several  melodies  played  together. 

Musical  notes,  by  whatever  instrument  produced,  have  to  each  other  the 
same  numerical  relations  in  the  beats  or  vibrations  which  constitute  theou 
The  different  qualities  of  tone,  therefore,  from  different  instruments,  eia 
only  depend  on  the  peculiarities  of  the  single  beats,  as  to  whether  thsy 
are  sharp  or  soft,  strong  or  weak,  &c.  Such  is  the  extraordinary  nice^ 
of  perception  which  the  human  ear  possesses  in  this  respect^  that  itca 
not  only  distinguish  different  kinds  of  instruments,  as  a  flute  and  clariM^ 
playing  the  same  note,  but  different  instruments  of  the  same  kind,  eveft  U 
the  extent,  for  instance,  of  recognising  each  one  of  a  hundred  voicea  sit- 
ing the  same  air.  One  of  the  greatest  charms  of  concert-music,  is  that  toi 
voice  and  the  different  instruments  may  take  up  separately,  parts  of  tb 
strain  suited  to  their  individual  expression — the  flute  and  clarinet,  for 
instance,  breathe  softness;  the  trumpet  and  drum  arouse;  the  harp  roUi 
forth  its  brilliant  chords;  the  violin  leads  the  flowing  sound  through  rapid 
and  endless  variety;  and  so  of  the  rest. 

That  there  might  be  correspondence  in  instruments  when  playel 
together,  and  a  known  pitch  when  played  apart,  it  became  necessary  to  fix 
on  some  tone  or  number  of  vibrations  as  a  point  of  comparison.  Hanoi 
tuning-forks  have  been  made  of  steel,  with  length  of  prongs  calculated  to 
produce  a  certain  note.  This  note  is  usually  the  fourth,  A  or  ib,  fromtk 
bass  of  the  piano-forte,  and  vibrates  about  430  times  in  the  second;  sd 
when  the  note  of  the  same  name  on  any  instrument  is  tuned  in  uniitf 
with  this,  the  other  notes  can  be  easily  adjusted  according  to  the  harmoflic 
relations  above  explained. 

Almost  every  substance  or  contrivance  that  can  produce  a  uniform  coo* 
tinned  sound  may  enter  into  the  composition  of  a  musical  instrument:  heaflt 
the  almost  endless  variety  which  the  world  has  seen.  The  chief  clasMi 
of  instruments  are  stringed  instruments,  wind  instruments,  and  bdb  tf 
rods. 

Of  the  stringed  instruments,  we  may  mention  the  harp,  the  bffi^ 
lute,  the  guitar,  the  viol  of  all  sizes,  and  the  piano-forte.  The  harp,  IjA 
and  lute,  were  Uie  inventions  of  antiquity,  and  have  brought  down  wilk 
them  to  the  present  times  a  thousand  delightful  associations.  Thf 
awakened  to  inspiration  the  bards  and  poets  of  the  young  world,  and  ihif 
were  the  beloved  companions  of  many  of  the  noblest  spirits  of  sucujujin 
times.    Their  great  charm  appears  to  have  been  in  their  power  to  beighM 
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)  emotions  prodaeed  bj  music's  twin  sister,  poetry;  and  the  combined 
ects  seem  to  have  been  magical. — The  other  instruments  mentioned  are 
eomparatiirely  modem  invention,  particalarly  the  piano-forte;  and  their 
rftetion  has  assisted  in  carrying  the  combinations  of  musical  sound  to 
pees  of  complexity  and  difficulty  of  which  antiquity  dreamt  not.  It  is 
[nestion,  however,  whether  the  style  of  much  of  th^  music  now  in  vogue 
M  not  prove  rather  a  degeneracy,  than  a  desirable  refinement  of  musical 
te»  Music  is  a  language  of  nature,  intelligible  at  once  to  all  susceptible 
ndsy  and,  in  a  degree,  even  to  inferior  animals;  but  modern  art  is 
empting  to  make  of  it  an  artificial  and  conventional  language,  in  which 
nre  may  be  fashion  and  change.  The  ornaments  and  accompaniments 
9  now  often  so  overwhelming,  that  the  melody^  in  which  the  idea  and 
ntiinent  really  reside,  is  masked  and  almost  lost;  and  an  unpractised 
r,  particularly  if  listening  to  an  organ,  often  discovers  only  an  unmean- 
f  snecession  of  chords.  And  when  a  singer,  abandoning  the  natural 
nplicity  of  melody,  strains  to  execute  with  the  voice  the  complicated 
nremeAts  which  belong  properly  to  instrumental  accompaniments,  the 
empt  destroys  the  poetry,  by  either  rendering  the  words  inaudible,  or 
sacrificing  their  natural  expression  to  some  supposed  appropriate 
pression  of  the  ornamental  music.  These  considerations  may  account 
part  for  the  insensibility  of  so  many  highly  endowed  persons  to  what  is 
w  called  excellent  music.  Some  of  the  tricks  on  the  voice  and  on  instru- 
nla,  at  present  so  common,  are,  to  natural  or  graceful  music,  what 
nUing  and  rope-dancing  are  to  natural  or  graceful  gesture.  And  when 
t  hear  noted  professors  avow  their  inability  to  sing  a  simple  ballad,  or 
play  an  unadorned  melody,  must  we  not  conclude  that  the  natural  sense 
imisie  has  left  them,  as  the  relish  for  simple  but  the  most  invigorating 
B  baa  left  the  morbid  epicure? 

The  guitar,  as  afibrding  an  accompaniment  to  vocal  music,  has  many 
rantages.  It  is  not  too  loud,  yet  the  strains  are  very  distinct:  it  admits 
most  touching  expression;  it  is  very  easily  learned  by  any  one  who 
said  attempt  to  learu  music;  it  is  portable  and  cheap.  The  great  facility 
secompaniment  on  it  depends  on  this,  that  the  player  is  able  by  one 
rilion  of  the  hand  to  touch  the  strings  so  that  the  sounds  of  all  the  six 
■11  belong  to  the  same  chord: — three  positions  of  the  hand,  therefore, 
r  one  key,  produce  all  the  notes  and  chords  which  a  simple  accompani« 
mt  requires;  and  the  hand  soon  falls  into  these  so  readily,  that  the  playtr 
hardly  sensible  of  exerting  volition. 

Among  wind  instruments  are,  the  /lute,  the  flagelet  the  organs  the 
irinetf  the  hautboy,  the  horn,  the  trumpet,  Sic.  The  pilch  or  tone  of 
tnbalar  wind  instrument,  just  as  of  a  musical  string,  has  relation  to  its 
sgth;  and  the  vibrations  causing  the  sound  seem  to  be  waves  or  conden* 
lions  of  air  passing  from  the  mouth  to  the  extremity  of  the  tube;  being 
ore  frequent,  therefore,  as  the  tube  is  shorter: — when  the  bottom  of  the 
be  18  closed,  the  wave  has  to  come  back  again,  and  thus  renders  the 
mm  twice  as  grave.  It  appears  also,  that  on  blowing  more  strongly,  the 
^  in  the  tube  divides  into  separate  vibrating  portions,  as  a  string  may 
Hde  to  produce  its  harmonic  sounds,  and  produces  thus  all  the  harmonic 
fteds  belonging  to  the  fundamental  note  of  the  tube.  By  blowing  into 
BDmmon  German  fiute,  for  instance,  it  is  possible  to  produce  five  ascending 
■monies  without  moving  the  fingers  at  all.  The  music  of  a  trumpet  is 
Buted  to  dhiese  five  notes  of  the  same  chord;  bnt  in  the  flute,  and  other 
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inBtruments  with  holes,  the  effective  length  of  the  tube  is  calculated  firom 
the  upper  end  to  the  nearest  hole  left  open;  and  each  length  has  its 
harmonics. — If  a  tuning-fork,  Jew's-harp,  or  any  such  sounding  body,  he 
held  at  the  open  end  of  a  tuhe  or  other  empty  space,  of  dimensions 
calculated  to  produce  a  frequency  of  undulation  m  its  contained  air 
according  with  the  pulses  of  the  sounding  body,  then  the  tube  or  space  will 
immediately  five  out  its  own  beautiful  tone:  and  if  the  space  be  enlarged 
or  diminished  in  a  double,  triple,  or  any  other  simple  proportion,— as  a 
tube  may  be,  by  a  piston  moved  up  or  down  in  it,  then  will  its  note  become 
the  fifth,  octave,  twelfth,  &,e.  above  or  below  the  original  tone,  although 
that  tone  continues  unchanged.  The  tones  of  the  Jew's-harp  are  well 
known  to  depend  altogether  on  the  varying  dimensions  of  the  player's 
mouth;  but  to  obtain  perfect  music  from  it,  three  harps  at  least,  to  be 
substituted  one  for  the  other  during  the  performance,  are  required  to  produce 
the  notes  of  the  three  constituent  chords  of  the  common  musical  scale.— 
In  wind-instruments  with  reeds,  the  tone  depends  on  the  stiffness,  weight, 
length,  &c.  of  the  vibrating  plate  or  tongue  of  the  reed,  as  well  as  on  the 
dimensions  of  the  tube  or  space  with  which  it  may  be  connected.  This 
truth  is  well  illustrated  in  that  instrument,  the  Molina,  already  men* 
tioned,  which  in  improved  and  varied  forms  promises  to  become  common, 
uid  one  of  the  most  expressive  of  wind  instruments.«-The  sounds  of  the 
human  voice  are  the  sweetest  of  all,  and  are  produced  by  the  vibrations  of 
two  delicate  membranes  situated  at  the  top  of  the  windpipe,  with  a  alitor 
opening,  called  the  glottis^  left  between  them,  for  the  passage  of  the  air. 
The  tones  of  the  voice  are  grave  or  acute,  according  to  the  varying  tension 
of  these  membranes,  and  to  the  size  of  the  opening. — In  the  organ  there 
is  a  pipe  for  each  note,  and  wind  is  admitted  from  the  bellows  to  the  pipes, 
by  the  action  of  keys,  like  the  keys  of  a  piano-forte.  The  organ  may  be 
played  also  very  perfectly  by  a  barrel,  made  to  turn  slowly  under  the 
keys,  and  to  lift  them  in  passing,  by  pins  projecting  from  it  at  the  required 
situations.  Very  complicated  pieces  of  music  are  thus  set  on  barrels,  but 
at  great  cost  of  study  and  labour,  and,  therefore,  of  money:  now  a  plain 
barrel,  made  to  turn  near  the  keys  of  an  organ  during  performance  on  it 
by  the  hands,  might  be  made  to  record  with  maihematical  accuracy  every 
touch  of  the  most  finished  player,  by  receiving  marks  of  some  kind  from 
the  keys  as  they  were  lifted;  and  to  repeat  with  absolute  accuracy,  there- 
fore, any  performance,  however  delicate  and  exquisite,  it  would  only  be 
farther  necessary  to  drive  pins  into  the  barrel  where  the  marks  remained, 
and  afterwards  to  make  these  pins  lift  the  keys. 

Bella  are  often  conjoined  in  sets,  having  the  musical  relations,  and  to 
some  persons  their  music  is  very  agreeable.  There  is  in  the  tolling  of  a 
single  bell  a  loudness  and  solemnity  rendering  it  a  fit  accompaniment  of 
funeral  rites. 

The  Chinese  gong  partakes  of  the  nature  both  of  the  bell  and  of  a 
great  drum,  and  has  something  in  its  sound  which  is  singularly  affecting, 
in  its  own  country  it  bears  a  part  in  one  of  the  most  imposing  ceremonies 
which  man  has  ever  imagined.  On  certain  festivals,  as  the  sun  is  sinking 
in  the  west,  the  whole  population  of  China,  a  host  of  more  than  a  hundied 
millions — issues  forth  under  the  single  canopy  of  heaven,  to  testify,  amid 
the  thunder  of  gongs  and  the  continued  discharge  of  fire-works,  that 
adoration  and  gratitude  towards  the  Deity,  which  human  nature,  in  all  ages 
and  climes,  has  felt  to  be  due,  and  has  eagerly  souffht  to  express,  however 
Uind  as  to  the  sublime  simplicity  of  religious  truth. 


BtiU  or  gobUi$  of  glass  soand  still  more  perrectly  than  those  of  metal, 
indbjfsntlerrictionoD  their  edges  with  a  bow  or  the  welled  finger,  their 
xnm  may  be  contiooed  for  any  leOgth  of  time,  and  may  be  made  to  swell 
and  diminish  like  the  human  voice  or  ihe 
^a  notes  of  a  violin.  A  set  of  glasses,  there* 
fore,  attuned  to  each  other,  according  lo 
the  harmonic  Kale,  becomes,  for  certain 
_  species  of  music,  the  most  perfect  of  all 
^  inslnimenis.  It  is  in  fact  an  JEolim  harp 
at  command.  Dr.  Franklin,  who  first 
'  construcled  a  set,  doubled  the  long  line  of 
-  passes  upon  ilself,  and  placed  ihe  half- 
notes  aa  outside  rows.  The  author  of 
Ihis  work,  however,  during  some  expe- 
riments on  sound;  found  the  zig-zag 
,  arrangement  here  represenled  to  possess 
certain  advunlages.  The  small  open  circles 
a  be,  and  ihe  relation 
s  shovrn  by  the  common  music 
HUB  *nd  spaces  which  connect  them.  The  learner  discovers  immediately 
hat  one  TOW  of  the  glasses  produces  ihe  notes  written  upon  the  lines,  and 
ifae  other  row  the  notes  written  between  the  lines;  and  he  is  menially 
aaster  of  Ihe  instrument  by  simple  inspection.  This  arrangement  also 
mders  the  performance  easy,  for  iho  notes  most  commonly  sounded  in 
MooMsion  are  contiguous;  and  ihe  relations  of  the  notes  formings  tune 
m  w>  obvious  lo  the  eye,  that  the  theory  of  musical  combination  and 
KEompaniment  is  learned  at  ihe  same  lime.  Ths  set  of  glasses  here 
SpfMCnted  has  two  octaves,  and  with  the  addiii'onal  JIat  levenlh  and 
vurleailh,  seen  at  a  and  c,  which,  when  requiivJ,  may  be  substituted  for 
dw  corresponding  glasses  in  the  rows,  it  is  capable  of  playing  the  greater 
pM  of  our  simple  melodies.  All  the  half'i>otes,  if  desired,  may  be  placed 
in  oaiside  rows.  The  player  stands  at  the  side  of  the  box  between  a 
Old  b,  aod  has  Ihe  notes  ascending  rowards  Ihe  right  hand,  as  in  a  piano- 


Mutical  ear. 

Philosophers  have  not  yet  been  able  to  account  for  a  remarkable  diffe- 
reoce  among  individuals,  as  regards  their  perception  of  the  musical  reUtioos 
of  MHiiids.  Many  persons,  without  understanding  any  thing  of  acoustics, 
nr  having  studied  music  as  a  science,  can  tell  instantly  whether  various 
■olea  heard  together  or  in  succession,  have  the  mutual  relations  which  we 
all  musical — and  which  we  now  know  to  depend  on  the  comparative 
•umbers  of  beals  in  a  given  time;  and  they  quickly  recognise  and  leam  lo 
npeat  tunes,  and  to  sing  a  fit  second  nrbass  to  the  performance  of  another; — 
while  there  are  persons,  again,  with  an  equally  perfect  sense  of  hearing, 
who  can  neither  know  if  an  air  ba  played  in  lune,  nor  what  air  il  is,  nor 
cm  they  ever  aing  alone  or  accompany.  The  former  class  of  persons  are 
aid  lo  have  a  muncal  ear,  and  the  latter  to  want  il;  and  although  culliva- 
tion  will  raise  mediocrity  to  considerable  experinees,  it  cannot  bestow  the 
faonlly  where  originally  deficient.  Onthis  subject  there  is  a  very  common 
■HMODception,  wDick  becomes  a  source  of  great  mortificaUon  on  one  sidci 
33 
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and  of  arrogance  on  the  other,  viz,  that  the  possaBsion  of  a  mnsical  ear,  or 
the  power  of  distinguishing  notes,  is  the  indication  of  all  the  finer  qualities 
of  the  mind,  while  the  want  of  it  proves  an  opposite  deficiency;  and 
Shakspeare's  opinion  of  him  '*  that  hath  no  music  in  himself,"  is  often 
triumphantly  cited  as  applicable  to  all  who  want^the  distinguishing  ear. 
The  truth,  however,  is,  that  many  who  possess  this  characteristic  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  are  deficient  in  almost  all  else  that  humanity  reveres,— 
witness  the  weak  minds  and  disorderly  lives  of  so  many  professed 
musicians, — while  many,  again,  who  have  it  not,  are  otherwise  examples 
of  excellence,  and  exquisitely  sensible  to  other  beauties  and  harmonies  of 
nature.    They  may  not  be  deaf,  for  instance,  to  the  general  music  of  spring, 
when  all  nature  bursts  forth  in  voice  of  rejoicing,  nor  to  the  awful  music 
of  the  storm — they  may  feel  as  touching  music  the  silence  of  a  lone  wood, 
contrasted  with  the  unceasing  din  of  multitudes — or  even  the  stillness  of 
niffht  in  a  great  city,  where  the  astronomer,  contemplating  the.wonderoos 
spheres  above,  hears  only  the  tongues  of  passing  time  in  the  church-towers, 
or  the  call  of  watchmen,  faintly  sounding  in  the  distance.     In  fine,  many 
distinguished  poets  and  philosophers  have  had  no  musical  ear.— That  the 
charm  of  music  is  oflen  as  much  from  early  associations  as  from  peculiar 
aptitude  in  the  individuals,  is  proved  by  the  effects  so  well  known  of  the 
Swiss  airs,  when  heard  by  native  Swiss  in  foreign  lands;  and,  indeed,  of 
the  national  melodies  of  all  countries,  whose  people  are  happy,  and  mix 
song  with  their  usual  occupations, — it  not  being  in  nature,  that  at  any 
period  of  life,  or  in  any  clime,  a  man  should  cease  to  deem  those  modula* 
tions  lovely,  which  recall  the  ecstatic  emotions  of  his  infancy  and  child* 
hood;  modulations  learned  in  general  from  a  parent's  voice,  perhaps  an 
excellent  mother's,  w)kOse  afi*ection  was  so  long  around  him  as  a  shield, 
whose  tears  fell  to  chide  bis  errors,  and  to  reward  where  there  was  promise 
of  virtue;  whose  steady  juilgment  was  his  guide,  whose  faultless  life  was 
his  example,  and  who  in  all  Uiings  to  him  was  a  personification  of  God*s 
goodness  on  earth. 

It  is  the  prejudice  of  which  we  arvi  now  speaking  with  respect  to  musical 
ear  and  musical  taste,  that,  in  the  pvQsent  day,  condemns  many  young 
women,  possessed  of  every  species  of  loveliness  and  talent  except  that  of 
note-distinguishing,  to  waste  years  of  precious  time  in  an  attempt  to 
acquire  this  talent  in  spite  of  nature;  but  when  they  have  succeeded  as  far 
as  they  can,  they  have  only  the  merit  of  being  machines,  upon  which  tunes 
are  set  as  upon  a  barrel-organ,  and  of  which  the  performance  is  often  far 
from  being  pleasing  to  good  judges.  Such  persons,  when  liberty  c^mes 
to  them  with  age  or  marriage,  generally  abandon  the  ofllensive  occupation; 
but  tyrant  fashion  will  force  their  daughters  to  run  the  same  course.  The 
waste  of  time  now  spoken  of,  is  only  one  of  many  evil  consequences  which 
•arise  from  the  prevailing  false  notions  with  respect  to  music;  a  subject 
which,  however  interesting,  cannot  be  farther  pursued  in  this  place. 

«*  7%e  tronbling  which  causes  the  sensation  of  sound  spreads  in  all 
bodies,  solid  or  fluids     (Read  the  Analysis.) 

As  air  consists  of  material  particles  held  far  apart  from  each  other  by  the 
repulsion  of  heat  among  them,  ^e  can  conceive  how  an  impulse  given  to 
a  certain  portion  of  the  particles  is  transmitted  to  those  beyond,  by  the 
increase  of  repulsion  as  ihey  approximate;  and  from  the  second  layer  in  the 
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same  manner  to  a  third,  and  so  on.  And  as  in  fluids  the  particles  all 
mutuallj  rest  against,  or  repel  each  other,  we  can  conceive  why  a  motion 
produced  in  any  part  of  a  mass  shonld  be  felt  in  every  direction.  The 
explosion  of  gun-powder,  in  which  there  is  a  sudden  formation  of  a  quantity 
of  air,  gives  a  shock  all  round  which  spreads  as  a  spherical  wave  to  a  great 
distance. 

Although  material  particles  in  the  form  of  liquid  or  solid  are  much 
nearer  to  each  other  than  in  the  form  of  air,  we  still  have  many  proofs,  as 
stated  at  pagq  38,  that  they  are  not^  in  absolute  contact,  and  we,  therefore, 
see  the  reason  why  the  impulses  producing  sound  should  be  transmitted 
through  a  liquid  or  solid  in  the  same  manner  as  through  air,  and  even,  by 
reason  of  the  greater  proximity  of  the  particles,  more  quickly  and  forcibly 
than  in  air. 

Instances  of  air  carrying  sound  were  given  at  page  255. — As  farther 
examples,  we  may  cite  the  cases  of  what  are  called  sympathetic  sounds. 
'Every  elastic  body  being  sonorous,  that  is  to  say,  being  fitted  to  tremble 
when  struck,  with  a  certain  frequency  of  oscillation,  depending  on  its  weight 
and  shape,  &c.,  if  the  air  around  it  be  made  to  tremble  by  any  cause,  with 
the  velocity  which  it  is  fitted  to  take  on  or  produce,  it  immediately  begins 
to  tremble  in  unison  with  the  air;  and  its  motion  or  sound  may  continue 
after  the  original  cause  has  ceased. — Thus  almost  any  sound  produced  near 
a  piano-forte  whose  dampers  are  raised;  finds  a  responsive  string,  and  if  bits 
of  paper  are  strewed  upon  the  strings  generally,  those  falling  on  the  strings 
which  return  unisons  or  octaves  to  the  sounding  body  are  soon  shaken  oSf, 
while  the  others  remain.  A  harp  or  guitar  in  a  room  with  talking  company, 
is  oAen  mingling  a  note  with  their  conversation. — A  wine  glass  or  goblet 
may  be  made  to  tremble,  and  if  on  a  table  at  all  inclined,  even  to  fall, 
by  a  person  sounding  on  a  violoncello  near  it,  the  note  accordant  to  its 
own. 

Sounding  bodies  vibrate  much  more  quickly,  or  have  sharper  tones,  if 
placed  in  light  hydrogen,  than  in  common  air;  and  more  quickly  in  common 
air,  than  in  any  of  the  heavier  gases: — because  the  lighter  the  surrounding 
flaid,  the  less  is  the  resistance  to  a  body  moving  in  it.  Thus  also  a  bell 
will  ring  under  water,  but  with  a  much  graver  sound  than  in  the  air. 

That  water  is  a  vehicle  of  sound,  is  proved,  by  the  fact  last  mentioned,*- 
by  the  distinctness  with  which  the  blows  of  workers  around  a  diving-bell 
are  heard  above, — by  the  fact  that  fishes  hear  very  acutely,  Sic, 

And  the  following  are  instances  of  sound  conveyed  by  solids.— -A  scratch 
of  a  pin  at  one  end  of  a  wooden  log  is  distinctly  heard  by  a  person  applying 
his  ear  at  the  other  end,  although  through  the  air  it  is  not  at  all  audible 
even  to  the  person  who  makes  it— Savages  often  discover  the  proximity 
of  enemies,  or  of  prey,  by  applying  an  ear  to  the  ground  and  hearing  the 
tread.— The  approach  of  horsemen  at  night  is  easily  discovered  in  the 
same  way. — The  report  of  a  cannon  placed  on  the  ice  is  carried  much 
farther  by  the  ice,  than  by  the  air  around.— In  the  military  operation  of 
mining,  or  cutting  a  way  under  ground  for  the  purpose  of  entering  a  citadel, 
or  blowing  up  fortifications,  the  approach  of  the  enemy  is  often  discovered 
by  the  subterranean  sound  of  the  pioneer's  tools.— The  awful  muttering  of 
earthquakes  is  merely  the  souna  of  subterranean  explosions,  conveyed 
from  amazing  distances,  by  the  solid  earth. 

A  superstitious  man  sleeping  in  the  upper  story  of  a  lof\y  house  had  for 
eenie  time  heard*  during  the  sdllness  of  the  nights*  a  singular  beating  noise 
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near  the  head  of  his  bed.  There  was  no  adjoining  house  beyond  die 
wall,  nor  was  there  any  thing  going  on  near  him  in  his  own  noase  to 
account  for  it,  and  he  at  last  deemed  it  supernatural.  Accident  al  last 
discovered  that  in  a  hovel  built  at  the  bottom  and  outside  of  the  wall 
against  which  his  bed  stood,  there  was  a  wooden  clock  hanging,  of  whidi 
the  sound,  while  all  else  was  still,  became  audible  aloft. 

It  is  easy  to  ascertain  whether  a  kettle  boils,  by  putting  one  end  of  a 
stick  or  poker  on  the  lid,  and  the  other  end  to  the  ear ;  the  bubbling  of 
the  water  then  appears  as  loud  as  the  rattling  of  a  carriage  in  the  street— 
A  slight  blow  given  to  a  steel  poker  or  common  triangle,  of  which  an  end 
is  held  to  the  ear,  produces  a  sound  which  is  even  painfully  strong. 

The  readiness  with  which  solids  receive  and  transmit  aound  is  further 
perceived  in  the  fact,  that  a  small  musical  box,  while  held  in  the  hand,  is 
scarcely  audible,  but  when  pressed  against  a  table,  or  a  door,  will  rival  a 
little  harp.  The  vibration  communicated  from  the  box  pervades  the  whole 
of  the  wood,  and  the  extended  surface  then  acting  on  the  air  increases  the 
effect.  The  construction  of  violins,  harps,  guitars,  &c.,  and  of  sounding- 
boards  generally  is  governed  by  the  same  law.  In  the  dancing  masters 
kit  or  small  fiddle,  which  he  carries  in  his  pocket,  there  may  be  the  same 
strings  and  the  same  bow  as  for  a  violin,  but  it  has  very  little  sound, 
because  the  extent  of  its  surface  is  so  small.  A  heavy  piece  of  metal 
called  a  sourdine,  when  fixed  upon  the  bridge  of  a  violin,  damps  the  sound, 
because  it  is  a  dead  mass  resisting  the  motion  of  the  elastic  wood. 

The  fact  of  solids  conveying  sound  so  much  more  perfectly  than  air,  has 
lately  been  applied  to  useful  purposes  in  medicine.  Dr.  Laenec,  of  Paris, 
proposed  some  years  ago  to  listen  to  what  was  going  on  in  the  interior  of 
the  body,  and  of  the  chest  particularly,  by  applying  one  end  of  a  wooden 
cylinder  which  he  called  a  stethoscope  or  chest  inspector,  to  the  surface, 
and  resting  the  ear  against  the  other  end.  The  results  of  this  happy 
thought  have  been  important. 

The  actions  going  on  in  the  chest  are,  the  entrance  and  exit  of  the  air  in 
respiration,  the  voice,  and  the  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  heart  and  blood- 
vessels;— and  so  perfectly  do  all  these  declare  themselves  to  a  person 
listening  through  the  stethoscope,  that  an  ear  once  familiar  with  the  nataral 
and  healthy  sounds,  instantly  detects  certain  deviations  from  them.  Hence 
this  instrument  becomes  a  means  of  ascertaining  certain  diseases  in  the 
chest  almost  as  effectually  as  if  there  were  convenient  windows  for  visual 
inspection :  and  when  it  is  considered  that  a  fourth  or  fifth  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Europe  die  of  diseases  of  the  chest,  such  as  inflammations, 
abscesses,  consumptions,  dropsical  collections,  aneurisms,  and  various 
affections  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  each  of  which  requires  an  appro- 
priate treatment,  the  importance  of  such  a  means  may  be  judged  of.  By 
many  medical  men  this  instrument  was  at  first  ridiculed  as  quackery  and 
nonsense,  and  many  have  yet  to  learn  the  use  of  it.  May  not  both  of  these 
facts  be  attributed  to  the  error  which  has  existed  in  medical  education,  of 
leaving  so  many  practitioners  without  that  knowledge  of  the  general  laws 
of  nature,  which  should  enable  them  to  appreciate  at  once  any  means  likely 
to  be  useful  in  their  art,  from  whatever  quarter  ofi*ered? 

**  Velocity  of  sound.^*     (See  the  Analysis.) 

The  velocity  of  light  is  such,  that  for  any  distance  on  earth  its  passage 
may  be  regarded  as  instantaneous.     The  velocity  of  sound  is  very  much 
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lesSd— If  a  woodman  be  observed  at  his  occupation  on  the  hill,  his  axe  is 
seen  to  fall  a  considerable  time  before  the  sound  of  his  blow  reaches  the 
spectator's  ear. — ^The  flash  of  a  gan'  fired  at  a  distance  is  seen  long  before 
the  report  is  heard. 

Most  accurate  experiments  have  been  made  to  ascertain  the  velocity 
with  which  sound  travels  in  the  atmosphere ;  and  it  is  found  to  be  1,142 
feel  per  second,  or  a  mile  in  about  four  seconds  and  a-half ;  varying  little 
either  with  the  density  or  temperature  of  the  air. 

By  noting  then  how  long  the  flash  of  a  gun  is  seen  before  the  report 
leaehes  the  ear,  we  learn  the  distance  of  the  ship  or  battery  from  which 
the  gun  is  fired.  A  chasing  ship  may  thus  often  discover  whether  she  be 
fuarmg  or  not  the  object  of  her  pursuit.  In  the  same  manner  the  dis- 
tance of  thunder  may  be  ascertained:  and  the  reason  of  the  long  continued 
toll  of  thunder  is,  that  although  the  lightning  darts  instantly  through  the 
ehaia  of  clouds,  perhaps  of  miles  in  length,  the  claps  or  explosion  at  each 
interruption  of  the  chain  are  only  heard  successively,  as  the  sound  arrives 
at  the  ear.  The  pulse  at  the  wrist  of  a  healthy  man  is  a  convenient 
measare  of  time  for  ascertaining  distances  by  the  motion  of  sound, — each 
beat  making  nearly  a  second,  and  therefore  indicating  a  distance  of  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  mile. 

A  line  of  muskets  fired  at  the  same  instant  cannot  appear  a  single  report 
to  any  person  who  is  not  in  the  centre  of  a  circle,  of  which  the  line  forms 
a  part. 

An  extended  orchestra  of  musicians  cannot  be  heard  equally  well  from 
all  situations  near  them. 

Wind  affects  the  velocity  of  sound  just  as  a  current  in  water  affects  the 
motion  of  a  sailing  ship. 

Sound  decreases  in  intensity  from  the  centre  where  it  originates, 
according  to  the  same  law  as  gravitation  or  light;  that  is  to  say,  at 
double  distance  it.  is  only  one-fourth  part  as  strong,  at  triple,  a  ninth,  and 
so  on. 

By  confining  it,  however,  in  tubes,  which  prevent  its  spreading,  its 
ibroe  diminishes  much  less  rapidly,  and  it  will,  therefore,  extend  to  much 
greater  distances.— In  many  manufactories,  and  even  private  dwellings 
now,  there  are  pipes  for  the  conveyance  of  sound  leading  to  all  parts;  so 
that  on  ringing  a  bell  to  attract  attention,  verbal  orders  may  be  given 
through  them  to  great  distances. 

Sound  travels  in  water  four  times  quicker,  and  in  solids  from  ten  to 
twenty  times  quicker,  than  in  air.  The  blow  of  a  hammer  given  to  a  wall 
by  a  person  at  one  end,  may  be  heard  twice  by  a  person  at  the  other,  viz, 
iloBost  iminediately  by  an  ear  applied  to  the  wall,  and  a  little  after  through 
the  air. 

"  Reflection  ofsound.^*     (Read  the  Analysts.) 

As  a  wave  of  water  turns  back  at  a  smooth  wall  or  obstacle,  so  that  at 
asy  distance  after  the  refiection,  it  appears  what  it  would  have  been  at  the 
same  distance  beyond  the  wall,  only  moving  in  an  opposite  direction;  so 
the  pulses  or  waves  of  sound  ace  regularly  reflected  from  flat  surfaces,  and 
produce  what  is  called  an  Echo.  Such  flat  surfaces  of  nature's  works  are 
foaod  only  among  the  rocks  and  hills ;  and  hence  arose  the  beautiful 
fiction  of  the  ancient  poets»  that  Elcho  waa  a  nymph  who  dwelt  concealed 
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among  the  rocks.  Science  has  now  disclosed  the  secret  of  ihe  Ttewless 
Echo;  bat  who  does  not  vividly  recollect  the  wonder  and  delight  with 
which  he  has  listened,  in  the  morning  of  his  days,  to  his  shrill  call  retomed 
to  him  from  some  bold  precipice,  across  the  plain  or  river*  or  perfaips 
sent  down  to  him  again  from  the  vaulted  roof  of  ocean's  caves! 

The  quickness  with  which  an  echo  is  returned' to  the  spot  where  the 
sonnd  originates,  depends  of  course  upon  the  distance  of  the  reflectiBg 
surface;  and,  as  sound  travels  1,142  feet  in  a  second,  a  rock  at  half  that 
distance  returns  a  sound  exactly  in  one  second.  The  number  of  syllaUes 
that  can  be  pronounced  in  a  second,  will,  in  such  a  case,  be  repeated  dis- 
tinctly, while  the  end  of  a  longer  phrase  would  mix  with  the  commence- 
ment of  the  echo.  The  breadth  of  a  river  may  easily  be  ascertained  where 
there  is  an  echoing  rock  on  the  farther  shore.  A  perpendicular  mountain's 
side,  or  sublime  clifl*s,  such  as  in  many  parts  skirt  the  British  coasts, 
return  an  audible  echo  of  artillery,  or  of  thunder,  to  a  distance  of  many 
miles. 

If  two  bold  faces  of  rock  or  wall  be  parallel  to  each  other,  a  sound  pro- 
duced between  them  is  repeated  ofien,  playing  like  a  shuttlecock  between 
them,  but  becoming  more  faint  each  time  until  it  is  heard  no  more.  In 
some  situations,  particularly  when  the  sound  plays  thus  above  the  smoodi 
surface  of  water,  a  pistol-shot  may  be  counted  forty  times. 

The  resonance  of  enclosed  spaces  depend  on  this  continual  reverberation. 
It  often  increases  the  effect  of  music  by  converting  a  simple  melody, 
which  is  a  succession  of  notes,  into  a  harmonized  piece,  where  each  note 
is  accompanied  by  some  accordant  tones;  and  a  young  flute-player  ii 
often  first  charmed  with  his  own  music  when  he  finds  himself  performing 
a  duett  with  Echo  in  a  cave  or  under  a  spacious  arch : — but  resonance 
injures  the  distinctness  of  speech,  so  as  even  in  some  ill-contrived  halls  of 
assembly,  or  theatres,  to  render  the  articulation  unintelligible.  Small 
rooms  or  near  surfaces  give  no  perceptible  echo,  because  the  interval  of 
time  between  the  original  sound  and  its  repetition  is  too  short  for  the  ear 
to  appreciate. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  every  apartment  or  confined  space  has  a 
certain  musical  note  proper  to  it,  the  pitch  of  which  depends  upon  the 
number  of  pulses  or  repetitions  of  a  sound  produced  there  in  a  given  time 
by  the  returns  from  its  walls.  The  velocity  of  sound  being  uniform,  this 
number  must  depend  on  the  size  of  the  apartment. 

There  is  a  curious  effect  of  echo  which  both  illustrates  the  nature  of 
the  phenomenon,  and  proves  that  a  tone  or  musical  sound  is  merely  a 
repetition  of  pulses  following  each  other  very  quickly.  Iron  railings  are 
generally  formed  of  square  bars,  of  which  any  side  is  a  plane  surface,  and 
may  produce  an  echo.  Now  a  sound,  such  as  the  sharp  blow  of  a  hammer, 
occurring  near  the  end  of  such  a  railing,  is  echoed  to  a  corresponding  place 
on  the  other  side  by  every  bar  in  it ;  and  as  the  echoes  do  not  return  all 
at  once,  but  in  regular  succession  according  to  the  increasing  distances  of 
the  bars,  the  consequent  regular  succession  of  slight  pulses,  with  uniform 
and  small  intervals,  affects  the  ear,  not  as  the  echo  of  a  single  blow,  but  as 
a  continued  musical  tone,  the  pitch  of  which  depends  on  the  distance  of 
the  bars  from  each  other. — The  writer  of  this  had  observed,  in  passing  on 
horseback  along  a  particular  portion  of  road,  where  there  was  first  a  piece 
of  wall  and  then  two  pieces  of  paling  with  rails  or  bars  of  different  width, — 
that  there  was  from  the  wall  a  clear  echo  of  the  horse's  cantering  feet,  and 
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sry  itep  of  the 
in^lari^  hard, 

allboagfa  il  did  not  appear  lo,  and  he  ilackeDod  the  honB'«  pace  to  aave 
liit  fmt,  until  obaerring  one  day  that  the  ringin;  aoond  waa  of  different 
THteh  oppoaile  the  two  pieces  of  paling,  and  eo  aa  to  correspond  with  the 
^fiirent  width  of  the  bars,  the  true  explanation  occurred  to  him  that  the 
KMod  wH  an  echo  of  the  nature  above  described. 

That  an  echo  may  be  perTecl,  the  surface  producing  it  mnit  be  smooth, 
ud  of  some  regular  form;  for  the  wave  of  sound  rebounds  according  to 
the  flSBH  law  as  a  wave  of  water,  or  a  my  of  light,  or  an  elastic  ball,  ftc, 
m  explained  at  page  76,  viz.  perpendicularly  to  the  sarfsce,  if  it  fall  per- 
pendKulirly,  but  if  il  fall  obliquely  on  one  side,  departing  with  an  equsl 
degree  of  obliquity  on  the  other.  To  express  this  very  important  Isw 
tbiordj,  we  eaj  that  "  the  anele  of  reflection  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  inci' 
oence," — According  to  this  law,  any  irregular 
surface  must  break  an  echo;  and  if  the  irregu- 
lariiy  be  very  considerable,  there  can  be  no 
distinct  or  audible  reflection  at  all.  A  regular 
concave  surface,  on  the  contrary,  as  e  g,  may 
concentrate  sound,  and  bring  all  which  falU 
npon  it,  as  from  a  b  e  d,  la  the  same  centre 
ot/ocui,  as  at/,  so  as  to  produce  there  a  very 
powerful  effect. 

We  thus  see  the  reason  why  echo  is  much  less  perfect  from  the  front  of 
a  boiue  which  has  windows  and  doors,  than  from  the  plane  end,  or  any 
plana  wall  of  the  same  msgnitude,-^Bnd  why  the  resonance  of  a  room  is 
•o  irregular  and  indistinct  when  the  room  contains  curtains,  carpets,  and 
other  ^rniiure,  or  a  crowded  assembly.  Halls  for  music  have  generally 
idane  bare  walls.  Theatres  for  the  drama,  again,  have  boundaries  broken 
in  all  ways  by  rows  of  boxes,  and  various  ornaments. 

The  concentration  of  sound  by  concave  surfaces  produces  many  curious 
effects  both  in  nature  and  in  art. 

There  are  remarkable  situations  where  the  sound  from  a  cascade  is  cod- 
centrated  by  the  surface  of  a  neighbouring  cave  so  completely,  that  a  person 
•eeidentally  bringing  his  ear  into  the  focus,  is  suddenly  astounded,  as  if 
the  aniverse  were  crushing  around  him.  A  chair  placed  in  the  cave,  so 
that  a  person  sitting  down  in  il  must  bring  his  ear  into  the  focus,  insures 
the  aiiccesB  of  the  sometimes  amusing  experiment. 

The  centre  of  a  circle  is  the  focus  in  which  sound  issuing  from  it  is 
again  collected  after  reflection:  hence  the  powerful  echo  near 
the  centre  of  a  round  apartment.  An  oval  has  two  centres 
OT  foci — one  towards  each  end,  as  a  and  6 — and  the  nature 
of  the  curve  is  such,  that  sound,  or  light,  or  heat,  issuing 
1^  around  from  either  of  the  foci,  as  a,  by  obeying  the  law  of 
reflection  above  slated,  is  all  directed  from  the  various  points, 
as  at  c  d  e,  &.C.,  to  the  other  focus,  as  at  6.  Hence  a  person 
uttering  a  whisper  in  one  focus  of  an  oval  room  is  very  audible 
r,  although  he  may  not  be  heard  by  persons  placed  between, 
a  room  may  be  called  a  whitptring  gallery.  Concave  surfaces 
laeiog  each  other,  as  two  alcoves  in  a  garden,  or  covered  recesses  on 
opporite  sides  of  a  street  or  bridge,  will  enable  persons  seated  in  their  foci 
U  eonTerse  by  whispers  across  louder  noises  in  the  space  between,  and 
widiont  themMlves  being  overheaid  in  that  space. 
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The  reason  why  a  tabe  conyeya  sound  so  &r,  is,  that  its  sides  confine 
or  repress,  by  a  continued  reflection,  the  adrancing  sound  whidi  in  the 
open  air  would  quickly  spread  laterally  and  be  dissipated.  And  the  reason 
that  the  plane  surface  of  a  smooth  wall,  or  of  water,  &c.,  also  conveys 
sound  so  far,  is,  that  it  similarly  prevents  the  lateral  spreading  and  dissipa- 
tion, although  only  on  one  side.— Persons  far  apart  may  converse  along  a 
smooth  wall. — The  barking  of  dogs,  or  the  clear  voice  of  a  street-crier,  in 
a  town  situated  on  the  border  of  a  lake,  may  be  heard  across  the  water  in 
a  calm  evening,  at  a  distance  of  more  than  five  miles-^e  sound  of  beUs, 
of  course,  is  audible  much  farther. — And  in  the  stillness  of  night,  even  the 
splashing  oars  of  a  boat  will  announce  its  approach  to  persons  waiting  at 
a  ffreat  distance. 

if  a  sound-reflecting  aurface  be  curved  inwards,  that  is,  be  concave,  it 
not  only  prevents  the  spia^ading  of  any  sound  which  passes  along  it,  but  is 
constantly  condensing  the  sound  by  driving  the  external  part  inwards. 
Hence,  in  a  circular  space,  such  as  a  gallery  under  a  dome,  persons  close 
to  the  wall  may  whisper  to  each  other  at  all  distances. 

An  ear-trumpet  is  a  tube  wide  at  one  end  where  the  sound  enters,  and 
narrow  at  the  other  where  the  ear  is  applied:  its  sides  are  so  curved  that, ' 
according  to  the  law  of  reflection,  all  the  sound  which  enters  is  brought  to 
a  focus  in  the  narrow  end.  It  thus  increases  many  fold  the  intensity  of  a 
sound  which  reaches  the  ear  through  it,  and  enables  a  person  who  has 
become  deaf  to  common  conversation,  io  mix  again  with  pleasure  in 
society.  The  concave  hand  held  behind  the  ear  answers  in  some  degree 
the  purpose  of  an  ear-trumpet,  and  in  a  very  large  theatre  is  sometimes 
useful  even  to  persons  of  quick  hearing.  A  notorious  instance  of  a  sound- 
collecting  surface  was  the  ear  of  Dyonvnus,  in  the  dungeons  of  Syracuse: 
the  roof  of  the  prison  was  so  formeu  as  to  collect  the  words  and  even 
whispers  of  the  unhappy  prisoners,  and  to  direct  them  along  a  hidden 
conduit  to  where  the  tyrant  sat  listening.  The  wide-spread  sail  of  a  ship, 
rendered  concave  by  a  gentle  breeze,  is  also  a  good  collector  of  sound.  It 
happened  one  day  on  board  a  ship  sailing  along  the  coast  of  Brazil,  iiair  out 
of  sight  of  land,  that  the  persons  walking  on  deck,  when  passing  a  par- 
ticular spot,  heard  very  distinctly,  during  an  hour  or  two,  the  sound  of 
bells,  varying  as  in  human  rejoicings.  All  on  board  came  to  listen,  and 
were  convinced,  but  the  phenomenon  was  most  mysterious.  Months  after- 
wards it  was  ascertained,  that  at  the  time  of  observation  the  bells  of  the 
city  of  St  Salvador,  on  the  Brazilian  coast,  had  been  ringing  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  festival:  their  sound,  therefore,  favoured  by  a  gentle  wind,  had 
travelled  over  perhaps  100  miles  of  smooth  water,  and  had  been  brought 
to  a  focus  by  the  concave  sail  in  the  particular  situation  on  the  deck  where 
it  was  listened  to.  It  appears  from  this  that  a  machine  might  be  con- 
structed having  the  same  relation  to  sound  that  a  telescope  has  to  light. — 
A  friend  of  the  author,  on  the  18th  of  June,  1814,  while  sitting  near  the 
wall  of  his  garden,  situated  near  Dover,  heard  distinctly  the  firing  of  tlie 
cannon  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

The  speaking-trumpet  is  made  according  to  the  same  law  of  reflected 
sound,  with  the  view  of  directing  the  strength  of  the  voice  to  a  particular 
point.  The  sea  captain  uses  it  to  hail  ships  at  a  distance,  or  to  send  his 
orders  aloft,  where  the  unaided  voice  would  be  lost  in  the  noise  of  the 
wind  and  waves.  A  similar  form  of  mouth  is  used  for  the  bugle  horn  and 
common  trumpet,  and  fits  them  to  sound  the  note  of  command  amid  the 
uproar  of  contending  armies^ 
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Some  amasing  effects  have  been  prodaced  by  opentinr  on  sounds  with 
tabes  and  eoncaire  surfaces.  What  was  termed  the  inmsible  giri^  was  a 
contrivance  where  the  questions  of  visiters  were  caught  by  a  concealed  eon- 
eave,  and  carried  to  the  director  who  sat  at  a  distance;  and  his  replies,  as 
in  the  whispering  gallery,  became  audible  to  the  inquirers  alone. 

The  concave,  undulating,  and  perfectly  polished  surface  of  many  sea- 
ahdls,  fits  them  to  catch,  mix,  and  return  the  pulses  of  sounds  that  happen 
to  be  trembling  about  them,  so  as  to  produce  that  curious  resonance  from 
within,  which  closely  resembles  the  sound  of  the  distant  ocean — so  closely, 
that  the  spirited  boy,  afler  studying  the  interesting  stories  of  voyagers 
which  paint  dangers  to  be  nobly  braved,  and  charms  of  nature  to  bie  seen 
in  distant  lands,  often  feeds  his  imagination  with  this  voice  of  the  shell, 
and  fencies  himself  already  riding  among  the  billows. 

7%6  animal  ear^ 

so  admirably  adapted  to  perceive  the  evanescent  tremblings  of  the  air,  has 
of  coarse  a  structure  in  nice  relation  to  their  nature  as  now  explained. 
TThe  parts  of  the  ear,  and  the  progress  of  sound  to  the  sentient  nerve,  may 
be  simply  described  as  follows. 

^latv  TbemiTifie'conalito  the  head,  a  wide-mouthed  tube  or  ear-trumpet 
placed  in  an  apartment  wh.  a,  for  catching  and  concentrating  the  waves  of 
wonld  have  said  that  it  wi  sounil.  It  is  moveaUe  in  many  animals,  so 
Bven  when  advertised  that  1  that  they  can  direct  it  to  the  place  from  which 
keen  far  from  possessing  ai    the  sound  comes. 

IS  an  open  vessel  immersed       tid.  The  sound  concentrated  at  the  bottom 

aot  allowed  to  escape  from'   of  the  ea^tube,  falls  upon  a  membrane  stretched 

ke  pressed  into  it  addition  across  the  channel,  like  the  parchment  of  an  ordi- 

Thie  truth  however  is  noi  nary  drum,  over  the  space  called  the /tympanum 

-^*M»iiinatir.  exDi^rimendi  or  drum  of  the  ear  6,  and  causes  the  membrane 

to  Tibrate.    That  its  motion  may  be  free,  the  air  contained  within  the 

dram  has  free  communication  with  the  external  air,  by  the  open  passage 

/,  called  the  Eustachian  tube^  leading  to  the  back  of  the  mouth.    A  degree 

of  deafness  ensues  when  this  tube  is  obstructed,  as  by  wax;  and  a  crack 

or  sodden  noise,  with  immediate  return  of  natural  hearing,  is  generally 

experienced  when,  in  the  effort  of  sneezing  or  otherwise,  the  obstruction 

ifl  removed. 

8d.  The  vibrations  of  the  membrane  of  the  drum  are  conveyed  farther 
inwards,  through  the  cavity  of  the  drum,  by  chain  of  four  bones  (not  here 
represented  on  account  of  their  minuteness,)  reaching  from  the  centre  of 
the  membrane  to  the  oval  door  or  window  leading  into  the  labyrinth  e. 

4th.  The  labyrinth,  or  complex  inner  compartment  of  the  ear,  over 
which  the  nerve  of  hearing  is  spread  as  a  lining,  is  full  of  water;  and  there- 
fore by  the  law  of  fluid  pressure  {see  page  142,)  when  the  force  of  the 
moTing  membrane  of  the  drum,  acting  through  the  chain  of  bones,  is  made 
to  compress  the  water,  the  pressure  is  felt  instantly  over  the  whole  cavity, 
as  in  a  hydrostatic  press. — The  labyrinth  consists  of  the  vestibule  e,  the 
three  semicircular  canals  c,  imbedded  in  the  hard  bone,  and  a  winding 
eaivity,  called  the  cochlea  d,  like  that  of  a  snail-shell,  in  which  fibres, 
■tretehed  across  like  harp-strings,  constitute  the  /j^ra.— The  separate  uses 
of  these  various  parts  are  not  yet  perfectly  known.  The  membrane  of  the 
tympanum  may  be  pierced,  and  the  chain  of  bones  may  be  broken  without 
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entire  loM  of  hearin|r.  Considerable  diversity  of  form  and  dimension  is 
found  in  different  animals.  The  bone  containing  the  cavities  of  the  ear  is 
the  hardest  in  the  body,  and  is  the  first  formed. 

The  ear  has  the  power  of  judging  of  the  direction  in  which  sound 
comes. — ^A  person  in  a  thicket  listening  to  the  song  of  various  birds, 
although  they  be  concealed  from  his  eye  by  the  luxuriance  of  the  vernal 
foliage,  still  judges  correctly  by  the  ear  in  what  tree  every  little  songster 
is  concealed. — The  same  truth  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  fact  that, 
when  horses  or  mules  march  in  company  at  night,  those  in  front  direct 
their  ears  forwards;  those  in  the  rear,  backwards;  and  those  in  the  centre, 
laterally  or  across; — the  whole  troop  seeming  to  be  actuated  by  one  feel* 
ing,  which  watches  the  common  safety. 

The  intensity  of  sound  is  to  the  ear  a  measure  of  distance. — ^In  a  windy 
night,  the  sound  of  a  distant  bell  may  be  brought  so  quickly,  that  it  has 
not  yet  had  time  to  spread  and  be  weakened;  and  a  person  is  often  roused 
from  a  reverie  by  its  unusual  loudness  and  apparent  nearness.— When  a 
stormy  wind  blows  directly  upon  a  coast,  and  rolls  the  great  waves  in 
upon  the  sandy  beach  or  among  the  rocks,  the  countryman  living  far  inland 
hears  the  uproar,  as  if  the  ocean  had  burst  its  barriers,  and  were  pouring 
in  upon  the  land. — ^The  scene-contrivers  at  our  theatres  heighten  the  illu- 
sion of  an  approaching  procession,  by  letting  \hey  icna  uio  taisur  iQusic  be 
first  heard  from  a  closed  chamber  or  in  a  feebleables  a  person  who  has 
gradually  increasing  loudness.    To  the  imagin  again  with  pleasure  in 
naps  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  drama  of  some  f  answers  in  some  degree 
host  is  thus  most  vividly  portrayed;  and  when  ^ge  theatre  is  sometimes  ' 
drums  and  trumpets  from  the  front  of  the  stage,nous  instance  of  a  sound« 
effect  is  complete. — It  is  the  varying  loudness  ihe  dungeons  of  Syracuse: . 
produces  the  feeling  that  the  heavenly  choir  is  lUect  the  words  and  even . 
sometimes  receding.  pect  them  along  a  hidden 

[^For  an  account  of  the  Doctrines  of  f^'"*fw[jiPTtn^fiarl  mM  ryiftirnnffr. 
see  Part  V.  Sect.  II.J 
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PART   IT. 


DOCTRINES  OF  IMPONDERABLE  SUBSTANCE- 

To  minda  beginning  this  stadj,  it  may  facilitate  the  conception  of  a 
rabstance  which  is  without  weight,  or  at  least  is  imponderable  by  human . 
nt,  to  consider  the  nature  of  air.  Until  lately  men  were  so  imperfectly 
aeqnainted  with  the  constitution  of  the  universe  around  them,  that  a  person 
placed  in  an  apartment  which  offered  to  view  nothing  but  the  naked  walls, 
wonld  have  said  that  it  was  empty,  meaning  literally  what  he  said;  and 
even  when  advertised  that  there  was  air  in  the  room,  he  would  still  have 
been  far  from  possessing  a  clear  notion  that  it  was  full  of  aerial  fluid  just 
as  an  open  vessel  immersed  in  the  sea  is  full  of  water,  and  that  if  air  were 
not  allowed  to  escape  from  it,  even  so  small  a  body  as  an  apple  could  not 
be  pressed  into  it  additionally  by  less  force  than  fifty  or  sixty  pounds. 
This  truth  however  is  now  clearly  understood,  and  daily  exemplified  in 
easy  pneumatic  experiments,  and  in  no  way  more  strikingly  than  by  the 
recent  adoption  of  the  substance  of  air  in  place  of  feathers,  as  stuffing  for 
bede  and  pillows.  An  air-tight  bag  or  sack  suspended  by  its  lip  in  the 
air,  and  held  quite  open  by  a  hoop  near  its  mouth,  would  appear  empty, 
bat  if  then  firmly  closed  above  the  hoop,  it  would  have  imprisoned  its 
fill  of  air,  just  as  a  bag  similarly  managed  under  water  would  imprison 
its  fill  of  water;  and  while  in  some  respects  the  air  would  be  softer  and 
locally  more  yielding  than  feathers,  its  entire  mass  would  be  much  less 
compressible.  Now  this  air,  when  weighed  by  means  which  modern 
science  has  furnished,  is  found  in  a  cubic  foot  to  contain  somewhat  more 
than  an  ounce,  and  by  strongly  pressing  it,  or  by  causing  it  to  combine 
chemically  with  some  other  substance,  we  can  reduce  it  to  very  small 
bolk,  either  with  the  form  of  a  liquid  or  of  a  solid:  proving  how  small  a 
quantity  of  ponderable  matter  under  certain  circumstances  will  occupy 
great  space.  And  common  air  is  by  no  means  the  lightest  known  sub- 
stance, which  as  powerfully  resists  the  intrusion  of  other  bodies  where  it 
exists.  Hydrogen  gas,  for  instance,  of  the  same  space-occupying  force^ 
weighs  only  a  fourteenth  part  as  much,  and  therefore  a  few  drachms  of  it 
confined  in  a  bag  or  bed  as  broad  as  the  foundation  of  a  house,  would  sup- 
port a  house  or  a  cask  as  large  as  a  house  filled  with  water  to  a  height  of 
thirty  feet,  the  gas  itself  being  Ihen  eighty  thousand  times  lighter  than  its 
bulk  of  gold; — and  if  the  pressure  on  it  were  diminished,  it  would 
mdily  expand  to  a  volume  a  thousand  times  as  great,  and  wonld  still 
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be  exerting  a  considerable  outward  elasticity.  Affain,  a  mixtare  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases,  while  uniting  with  explosive  force  to  form 
water,  dilates  for  the  time,  even  under  the  great  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, to  a  bulk  about  twenty  times  gpreater  than  the  gases  have  while 
separate. 

The  mind,  pursuinff  the  idea  of  such  expansion  or  occupancy  of  space 
by  a  small  quantity  of  matter,  and  reflecting  on  the  wonderful  divisibility 
of  matter  or  minuteness  of  the  ultimate  atoms,  as  explained  in  Part  I.  of 
this  work,  mifi^ht  almost  admit  as  a  possible  reality  Newton's  hypothetical 
illustratioQ  of  that  divisibility,  viz.  that  even  one  ounce  of  substance 
uniformily  distributed  over  the  vast  space  in  which  our  solar  system 
exists,  might  leave  no  quarter  of  an  inch  without  its  particle.  Now  a 
fluid  in  any  degree  approaching  in  rarity  to  this,  altliough  it  might  press, 
resist,  communicate  motion,  and  have  other  influences  in  common  with 
more  ponderable  matter,  would  have  neither  weight  nor  inertia  discoverable 
by  means  at  present  known  to  man.  While  we  are  contemplating,  then, 
or  modifying  the  agencies  of  what  causes  the  phenomena  of  heat  and  cold, 
of  light  and  darkness,  of  electricity  in  its  forms  of  thunder  and  lightning, 
of  galvanism,  or  of  magnetism,  in  a  word,  the  most  striking  phenomena 
of  nature,  we  may  be  dealing  with  matter  of  the  subtile  constitution 
now  spoken  of.  And  as  in  the  terrestrial  atmosphere  there  are  at 
least  two  fluids  present,  viz,  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  of  distinct  nature, 
so  in  a  more  subtile  ether,  filling  all  space,  there  may  be  various  in- 
gredients. 

A  majority  of  philosophers  now  incline  to  the  opinion  here  sketched, 
that  there  is  at  least  one  such  subtile  fluid  or  ether  occupying  completely 
the  space  of  the  universe,  and  tending  to  uniform  diffusion  by  reason 
of  a  strong  mutual  repulsion  of  its  particles,  which  fluid  pervades  denser 
material  substances  somewhat  as  water  pervades  a  sponge  or  a  mass 
of  sand,  being  attracted  in  a  peculiar  way  by  each  substance,  and  which 
fluid  may  or  may  not  have  weight  and  inertia.  They  believe  farther 
that  the  phenomena  above  alluded  to,  and  which  human  art  can  exhibit 
with  highest  beauty,  or  with  awful  intensity,  are  produced  by  the  motion 
of  other  affections  of  that  fluid,  as  the  sensation  of  sound  in  all  its 
varieties  is  produced  in  the  delicate  structure  of  the  ear  by  a  certain 
motion  in  the  air,  or  in  any  other  body,  having  communication  with 
the  ear;  or  as  the  sensation  of  jar  is  perceived  by  a  hand  held  to  one 
end  of  a  log  of  wood  when  a  blow  is  given  to  the  other  end.  Some 
philosophers  again  suppose  that  the  causes  of  the  phenomena  are  material 
particles  projected  through  space,  somewhat  as  sand  might  be  scattered 
by  an  explosion,  and  which  particles  are  present  only  when  the  effects  are 
apparent.  Some  combine  these  two  hypotheses.  And  some  hold  all  the 
phenomena  of  heat  to  be  mere  motions  in  the  common  matter  of  the  bodies 
in  which  the  heat  exists. 

We  mention  these  hypotheses,  not  with  the  view  of  entering  upon  a 
flainute  examination  of  their  respective  merits,  or  even  of  asserting  that 
any  one  of  them  is  true,  but  merely  to  make  the  reader  aware  of  the 
directions  which  inquirers'  minds  have  taken  in  pursuing  the  investigation. 
To  understand  the  subjects  as  far  as  men  yet  usefully  understand  thero. 
and  sufiiciently  for  a  vast  number  of  most  useful  purposes  it  is  only 
necessary,  as  in  other  departments  of  science,  to  classify  important 
'  phenomena,  so  that  their  nature  and  resemblances  may  be  dearly  per* 
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ceived.  When  in  treating  of  the  human  mind  we  apeak  of  ita  n 
an  ideOf  or  being  depreued,  or  being  heated  wiih  paenon^  &c.,  we  apealc  -v 
of  aabjecta  aufficiently  definite,  aluiough  we  may  have  no  hypotneaia  ■ 
aa  to  the  intimate  nature  of  the  phenomena  :^ana  in  the  same  manner 
may  we  apeak  of  the  accumulation,  radiation,  or  other  afiectiona  of 
heat  and  light.  We  know  nothing  of  the  cause,  even  of  gravity,  the 
grandeat  influence  in  nature,  but  we  can  calculate  ita  effects  widi  admirable 
precision. 
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PART    IV. 


SECTION  I.— ON  HEAT. 


ANALT8I8  OF  THB  SECTION. 


Heat  (by  some  called  Caloric)  may  be  etrikingly  rtfetred  to  as  thai  wkid 
causes  the  difference  bettoeen  winter  and  summer,  between  tropical  gardeas 
and  polar  wastes.  Its  inferior  degrees  are  denoted  by  the  term  oolo.  It 
cannot  be  exhibited  apart,  nor  proved  to  have  weight  or  inertia,  and  the 
change  of  its  qvumtity  in  bodies  is  most  convenient^  estimated  by  the  emh 
comitant  change  of  their  bulk ;  any  substance  so  circumstanced  as  to  aOaa 
this  to  be  accurately  measured  constituting  a  trkrhoii btbr. 

He€U  diffuses  itself  among  neighbouring  bodies  until  all  have  the  same  temper^' 
ture,  that  is,  until  all  similarly  affect  a  thermometer*  It  spreads  partbf 
through  their  structure,  or  by  conduction,  as  it  is  caUed,  with  a  slow  progress, 
different  for  each  substance,  and  in  fluids  modified  by  the  motion  of  their 
particles ;  and  it  spreads  partly  also  by  being  shot  or  radiated  like  light  from 
one  body  to  another,  through  transparent  media  or  space,  with  readinesi 
affected  by  the  material  and  state  of  the  giving  and  receiving  surfaces. 

Heat,  by  entering  bodies,  expand  them,  and  through  a  range  which  includes,  a$ 
three  successive  stages,  the  forms  o/"  solid,  liquid,  and  air  or  oas;  becoming 
thus  in  nature  the  grand  antagonist  and  modifier  of  that  attraction  whiA 
holds  corporeal  particles  togetlier,  and  which,  if  acting  alone,  would  reduce 
the  whole  material  universe  to  one  solid  lifeless  mass.  Each  particular  stdh 
stance,  according  to  the  nature,  proximity,  4*c.  of  its  ultimate  particles,  takes 
a  certain  Quantity  of  heat  (said  to  mark  its  capacity,)  to  produce  in  it  a  given 
change  of  temperature  or  calorific  tension;  undergoing  expansion  then  in  s 
degree  proper  to  itself,  and  changing  its  form  to  liquid  and  air  at  points  of 
temperature  proper  to  itself; — the  expansion  in  bodies  generally  iftcreasing 
more  rapidly  than  the  temperature,  because  the  cohesion  of  their  partides 
lessens  with  increase  of  distance ;  being  remarkably  greater  therefore  in 
liquids  than  in  solids ;  and  in  air  than  in  liqttids ;  and  the  rate  of  expansion, 
moreover,  being  much  quickened  as  the  bodies  approach  their  points  of 
changing  form  to  liquid  or  air,  to  produce  which  changes,  a  large  quantity 
of  heat  enters  them,  but  in  the  new  arrangement  of  particles  and  increased 
volume  of  the  mass,  it  becomes  hidden  from  the  thermometer,  and  is  therefore 
called  LATENT  HBAT.  For  any  given  substance  the  changes  of  form  happen 
so  constantly  at  the  same  temperature,  that  they  mark  fixed  points  in  the 
general  scale  of  temperature,  and  enable  us  to  regulate  and  compare  tA«^ 
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mimtt^n, — Heat,  hy  expanding  different  eubstances  unequatty,  if^ueneet 
mmck  their  ekemieal  combination^'^ 
Mi§mt  htJtMmiee9  aUo  the  fvnetiom  of  vegetable  and  animal  life.     The  great  eouree  of 
keat  it  the  tun  ;  but  eleetrieiiy,  etnnbuetien^  and  other  chemical  actione,  amdenea* 
ttom^frietioa,  and  the  actions  of  /t/e,  are  aUo  excitants,* 


*'  Heat  may  be  etrikingly  referred  to  as  that  which  causee  the  difference 
between  winter  and  summer,  between  the  gardens  of  the  equator  and 
polar  wastes,**     (See  the  Analysis,  page  278.) 

In  the  winter  of  climates,  where  the  temperature  is  for  a  time  below  the 
freezing  point  of  water,  the  earth  with  its  waters  is  bound  up  in  snow  and 
ice,  the  trees  and  shrubs  are  leafless,  appearing  every  where  like  withered 
skeletons,  countless  multitudes  of  living  creatures,  owing  either  to  the 
bitter  cold  or  deficiency  of  food,  are  perishing  in  the  snows-^nature  seems 
dying  or  dead ;  but  what  a  change  when  spring  returns,  that  is,  when  heat 
retams!  The  earth  is  again  uncovered  and  soft,  the  rivers  flow,  the  lakes 
are  again  liquid  mirrors,  the  warm  showers  come  to  foster  vegetation, 
which  soon  covers  the  ground  with  beauty  and  plenty.  Man,  lately 
ioaciive*  is  recalled  to  many  duties;  his  water-wheels  are  every  where  at 
work,  his  boats  are  again  on  the  canals  and  streams,  his  busy  fleets  of 
indoBtry  are  along  the  shores:  winged  life  in  new  multitudes  fiU  the  sky, 
finny  life  similarly  fills  the  waters,  and  every  spot  of  earth  teems  with 
Titality  and  joy.  Many  persons  regard  these  changes  of  season  as  if  they 
came  like  the  successive  position  of  a  turning-wheel,  of  which  one  neces- 
saiily  brings  the  next;  not  adverting  that  it  is  the  single  circumstance  of 
change  of  temperature,  which  does  all.  But  if  the  colds  of  winter  arrive  too 
early,  they  unfailingly  produce  the  wintery  scene,  and  if  warmth  come 
before  its  time  in  spring,  it  expands  the  bud  and  the  blossom,  which  a 
letom  of  frost  will  surely  destroy.  A  seed  sown  in  an  ice-house  never 
awakens  to  life. 

Again,  as  regards  climates,  the  earthly  matters  forming  the  exterior  of 
onr  globe,  and  therefore  entering  into  the  composition  of  soils,  are  not 
diflferent  for  different  latitudes, — at  the  equator,  for  instance,  and  near  the 
poles.  That  the  aspect  of  nature  then  in  the  two  situations  exhibits  a 
contrast  more  striking  still  than  between  summer  and  winter,  is  merely  to 
an  inequality  of  temperature,  which  is  permanent.  Were  it  not  for  this, 
in  both  situations  the  same  vegetables  might  grow,  and  the  same  animals 
might  find  their  befitting  support.  But  now,  in  the  one,  namely,  where 
the  heat  abounds,  we  see  the  magnificent  scene  of  tropical  fertility;  the 
earth  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation  in  endless  lovely  variety,  and  even 
the  hard  rocks  festooned  with  green,  perhaps  with  the  vine,  rich  in  its 
purple  clusters.  In  the  midst  of  this  scene,  animal  existence  is  equally 
abundant,  and  many  of  the  species  are  of  surpassing  beauty — the  plumage 


*.lt  is  to  be  remarked  bere,  that  many  pbennmnna  io  which  heat  playe  an  important  part, 
hMB  already  deecribed  in  preceding  chapters  of  ihie  worit;— for  instanoe,  the  action  of  the  el 


have 
steam, 
lar,  tbe  pbcnoofaa  of  winde,  many  facu  in  m<*terolofy,  Jtc.,  under  the  head  of  Fneamatica.  In 
a  itpmnte  treatise  on  beat,  tbesp  could  not  with  propriety  have  been  omitted ;  bat  in  a  com 


ayttem  of  science  liite  the  presf'nt,  they  find  their  fit  place,  wliere  beinf  surroanded  by 
smMbcib  rw— hiing  ttam  in  mora  intricate  particulaxa,  tliey  can  bo  more  coacMely  and  clMrly 
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of  the  birds  is  aibrtUitnt  SB  Ifaa  gayest  flowen.  The  wana  sir  is  perfame 
from  the  spice-beds,  the  sky  snd  clouds  are  often  dyed  in  tints  as  bright 
as  freshest  rainbow,  and  happy  human  inhabitants  edl  the  scene  a  para- 
dise.   Again,  where  heat  is  absent,  we  hsTe  the  dreary  spectacle  of  polar 
barrenness,  namely,  bare  rock  or  mountain,  instead  of  fertOe  field;  water 
every  where  hardened  to  solidity,  no  rain,  nor  cloud,  nor  dew,  few  mo- 
tions but  drifUng  snow:  vegetable  life  scarcely  existing,  and  then  only  in 
sheltered  places  turned  to  the  sun — and  instead  of  the  palms  and  other 
tfoes  of  India,  whose  single  leaf  is  almost  broad  enough  to  cover  a  hut, 
there  are  bushes  and  trees,  as  the  fiine  and  fir,  having  what  may  be  called 
hairs  or  bristles,  in  the  room  of  leaves.     In  the  winter  time,  during  which 
the  sun  is  not  seen  for  nearly  six  months,  new  horrors  are  added,  viz,  the 
darkness  and  dreadful  silence,  the  cold  benumbing  all  life,  and  even 
freeaing  mercury— «  scene  into  which  man  may  penetrate  from  h^^pier 
dimes,  but  where  he  can  only  leave  his  protecting  ship  and  fires  for  short 
periods,  as  he  might  issue  from  a  diving-bell  at  the  bottom  of  the  oeean. 
That  in  these  now  desolate  legioos,  heat  only  is  wanted  to  make  them  like 
the  most  favoured  ooontries  of  the  earth,  is  proved  by  the  recent  discoveries 
voder  ground  of  the  remnant  of  animals  and  vegetables  formerly  inhabiting 
them,  which  now  can  live  only  near  the  equator.     While  winter,  then,  or 
the  temporary  absence  of  heat,  may  be  called  the  sleep  of  nature,  the  moie 
permanent  torpor  about  the  poles  appears  like  its  death;  and  when  we 
Urther  reflect,  that  heat  ia  the  great  agent  in  numberless  important  pro- 
oSMes  of  chemistry  and  domestic  economy,  and  is  the  actuating  principle 
of  the  mightv  sisam-engine  which  now  performs  half  the  work  of  societf, 
how  irulr  mav  heat,  the  subject  of  our  present  chapter,  be  considered  as 
the  life  «c  «oi  of  the  universe! 

••  Htut  cmmoi  be  exhibUed  in  a  separate  state,  nor  proved  to  have  weight 

or  inertia:'     (Read  the  Analysis,  page  278.) 

Ahhoojrh  heat  is  known  to  be  abundant  in  the  sun-beam,  and  to  radiate 
^^nd  from  a  blazing  fire,  we  cannot  otherwise  arrest  or  detect  it  in  its 
pwr^  than  by  aUowing  it  to  enter,  and  remain  in  some  ponderable  sub- 
^^ee.  We  know  hot  iron,  or  hot  water,  or  hot  air,  but  nature  no  where 
pieMnts  to  us,  nor  has  art  succeeded  in  showing  us  heat  alone 

If  we  balance  a  quantity  of  ice  in  a  delicate  weigh-beam,  and  then  leave 
it  to  melt,  the  equihbrium  will  not  be  in  the  slightest  degree  disturbed  Or 
if  we  substitute  for  the  ice,  boiling  water  or  red-hot  iron,  and  leave  this  to 
oool,  there  will  be  no  difference  in  the  result.  If  we  place  a  pound  of 
mercury  in  one  scale  of  the  weigh-beara  and  a  pound  of  water  in  the  other. 
and  then  either  heat  or  cool  both  through  the  same  number  of  thermometric 
degrees,  ^though  about  thirty  times  more  heat  (as  will  be  explained  below) 
enters  or  leaves  the  bulky  water  than  the  dense  mercury,  thev  wiU  stiU 
remain  equivalent  weights.  ^ 

Again,  a  sun-beam,  with  its  intense  light  and  heat,  after  being  concen- 
trated  by  a  powerful  lens  or  mirror,  may  be  made  to  fall  upon  the  scale  of 
a  most  delicate  balance,  but  will  produce  no  depressing  effect  on  the  scale, 
as  would  follow  if  what  consUUites  the  beam  had  the  least  forward  inotal 
inertia  or  momentum. 

Such  are  the  facts  which  have  led  certain  inquirers  to  deny  the  material 
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or  wptrate  ezittence  of  heat,  and  to  hold  that  it  is  merely  motion  of  one 
kind  among  the  material  particles  of  bodies  generally,  as  sound  is  motion 
c^ another  kind  among  the  same  particles.  The  following  facts  they  con- 
sider to  have  the  same  bearing  in  the  argument.  Heat  can  be  produced 
without  limit  by  friction,  as-^when  savages  light  their  fires  by  rubbing 
together  two  pieces  of  wood — when  Count  Rumford  made  great  quantities 
of  water  boil,  by  causing  a  blunt  borer  to  rub  against  a  mass  of  metal 
immersed  in  the  water — when  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  quickly  melted  pieces 
of  ice  by  rubbing  them  against  each  other  in  a  room  cooled  below  the 
freezing  point,  &c.  Intense  heat  is  produced  by  the  explosion  of  gun- 
powder  or  other  fulminating  mixture,  yet  it  cannot  be  conceived  to  have 
existed  in  the  small  bulk  of  the  powder  before  the  explosion.  .Other 
inquirers,  on  the  contrary,  have  deemed  to  be  proofs  of  the  separate  mate- 
Tiality  of  heat  such  facts  as  now  follow; — that  it  is  radiated  through  the 
most  perfect  vacuum  which  we  can  produce,  and  even  more  readily  than 
through  air;  that  it  radiates  in  the  same  place  in  all  directions,  without 
impediment  from  the  crossing  rays; — that  it  becomes  instantly  sensible  on 
the  condensation  of  any  material  mass,  as  if  then  squeezed  out  from  the 
mass;  as  when,  by  compressing  air  suddenly,  we  inflame  a  match  immersed 
in  it;  or  when,  on  reducing  the  bulk  of  iron  by  hammering,  we  render  it 
very  hot,  the  warming  being  greater  at  the  first  blow  (which  mopt  changes 
the  bulk)  than  afterwards, — that  when,  on  mixing  bodies  which  combine 
so  intimately  as  to  occupy  less  space  than  when  separate,  there  is  a  disen- 
gagement of  heat  proportioned  to  the  diminution  of  volume: — that  the  laws 
of  the  spreading  of  heat  in  bodies  do  not  resemble  those  of  the  spreading 
of  soand,  or  of  any  other  motion  known  to  us: — and  that,  as  to  the  great 
and  sadden  extrication  of  heat  by  friction  or  explosion,  it  may  be  as  truly 
a  TOsh  of  the  fluid  to  the  part,  as  in  the  case  of  an  electrical  accumulation 
or  discharge.  These  facts,  moreover,  they  think,  square  well  with  their 
aaaumption  that  the  phenomena  of  heat  are  produced  by  an  exceedingly 
sobtile  fluid,  or  ether,  pervading  the  whole  universe,  and  softening,  or  melt- 
ing* or  gasifying  bodies,  according  to  the  quantity  present  in  each;  its  own 
parts  being  strongly  repulsive  of  each  other,  and  seeking,  therefore,  widest 
and  most  equable  difiusion. 


«• 


TTke  change  of  Us  qumnlity  in  bodies  is  most  conveniently  estimated  by 
the  concomitant  change  of  their  bulk^  any  substance  so  circumsfanced^ 
as  to  aUow  this  to  be  accurately  measured^  constituting  a  t/urmo- 
meter.**    (Read  the  Analysis,  page  278.) 

If  we  heat  a  wire,  it  is  lengthened;  if  we  heat  water  in  a  full  vessel,  a 
part  runs  over:  if  we  heat  air  in  a  bladder,  the  bladder  is  distended:  in  a 
word,  if  we  heat  any  substance,  its  volume  increases  in  some  proportion 
to  the  inciease  of  temperature, — and  we  may  measure  the  increase  of 
volame.  The  reasons  why,  in  such  investigations,  a  contrivance  in  which 
the  expansion  of  mercury  may  be  observed,  viz,  the  mercurial  thermome- 
tett  is  commonly  preferred  to  others,  can  only  be  fully  understood  by  the 
mind  which  has  considered  the  whole  subject  of  heat;  and  we  touch  upon 
the  matter  here,  only  for  the  purpose  of  stating  that  a  mercurial  thermo- 
meter is  a  small  bulb,  or  bottle  of  glass  filled  with  mercury,  and  having  a 
long  very  narrow  stalk  or  neck,  in  which  the  mercury  rises  when  expanded 
by  heatf  or  falls  when  heat  is  withdrawn;  the  atalk  between  the  points  at 
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which  the  mercorf  stands  in  Ibeexing  and  in  boiling  water,  beiof 

into  an  arbitrary  number  of  degrees,  which  division  appearing  on  n  seale 

applied  to  the  stalk,  is  continued  similarly  above  and  Mow  these  points. 

**  Beat  diffuies  itidf  among  neighbouring  bodies  uniii  all  hoot  aefuired 
the  same  temperature;  that  is  to  aay^  until  all  unll  timHarhf  ajjfket 

a  thermometer,**     (See  the  Analysis.) 

An  iron  bolt  thrust  in  among  burning  coals  soon  becomes  red  hot  like 
them.  If  it  be  the  heater  of  a  tea-urn,  it  will,  when  afterwards  placed 
amidst  the  water,  part  witli  its  lately  acquired  heat  to  the  water,  until  bpCli 
are  of  tlie  same  temperature.  Boiling  water,  again,  soon  imparts  heat  to 
an  egg  placed  in  it,  and  a  feverish  head  yields  its  heat  to  a  bladder  of  cM 
water  or  ice.  A  hundred  objects  enclosed  in  the  same  apartmentt  ^ 
tested,  after  a  time,  by  the  thermometer,  will  all  indicate  the  same  teoh 
perature, 

*'  The  ir^erior  degrees  of  heat  are  denoted  by  the  term  cold.** 

When  the  hand  touches  a  body  of  higher  temperature  than  itsdf/  it 
receives  heat  according  to  the  law  now  explained,  and  it  experiences  a 
peculiar  sensation;  when  it  touches  a  body  of  lower  temperature  than  itMlf, 
It  gives  out  heat  for  a  like  reason,  and  experiences  another  and  very  diffe- 
rent sensation.  The  two  are  called  the  sensations  of  heat  and  of  coU. 
Now  heat  and  cold,  considered  as  existing  in  the  bodies  themselvei, 
although  thus  appearing  opposites,  are  really  degrees  of  the  same  object, 
temperature,  contrasted  by  name,  for  convenience  sake,  in  reference  to  the 
particular  temperature  of  the  individuals  speaking  of  them — just  as  any 
two  nearest  mile-stones  on  a  road,  although  merely  marking  degrees  of 
the  same  object,  distance,  might  receive  from  persons  living  between  them 
the  opposite  names  of  east  and  west,  or  of  north  and  south.  It  is  to  be 
remarked,  moreover,  that  the  sensation  of  heat  is  producible  also  by  a 
body  colder  than  the  hand,  provided  it  be  less  cold  than  a  body  touched 
immediately  before,  or  than  the  usual  temperature;  and  the  sensation  of 
cold  is  producible  under  the  opposite  circumstances  of  touching  a  compa- 
ratively warm  body,  but  which  is  less  warm  than  something  touched  just 
before.  This  explains  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  same  body  nray  appear 
at  the  same  time,  and  to  the  same  person,  both  hot  and  cold.  If  a  person 
transfer  one  hand  to  common  spring- water  from  touching  ice,  that  band 
will  deem  the  water  very  warm:  while  the  other  hand,  transferred  to  it 
from  a  warm  bath,  would  deem  it  very  cold.  For  a  like  reason,  a  person 
from  India,  arriving  in  England  in  the  spring,  deems  the  air  cold,  while 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  are  diminishing  their  clothing,  because  the 
heat  to  them  is  becoming  oppressive.  Such  facts  show  how  necessary  it 
was  for  men  to  discover  more  correct  thermometers  than  their  bodily  sen- 
sations. 

"  Spreading  partly  through  their  structure,  or  by  conduction,  as  it  it 
called,  with  a  progress  proper  to  each  substance,**  (Read  the  Analysis, 
page  278.) 

If  one  end  of  a  rod  of  iron  be  held  in  the  fire,  a  hand  grasping  the  other 
end  soon  feels  the  heat  coming  through  it.  Through  a  similar  rod  of  glass 
the  transmission  is  much  slower,  and  through  one  of  wood  it  is  slower 
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•dL    Tlie  hand  woold  be  bmnied  by  the  iroiit  before  it  Ml  warmth  in  the 
woddff  althoogh  the  inner  end  were  biasing* 

Qftk  the  iaot  thai  different  snbatancea  are  permeable  to  heat«  or  hafe  the 
ytOfUij  of  condacting  it,  in  different  degreea,  depend  many  intereeting 
piieiiomena  in  nature  and  in  the  arts:  hence  it  was  important  to  asoertain 
the  degrees  exactly,  and  to  classify  the  substances.  Various  methods  for 
this  purpose  have  been  adopted.  For  sdids — siniilar  rods  of  the  differtet 
eabetances,  afbr  being  thinly  coated  with  wax,  have  been  placed  with  their 
mlerior  extremities  in  hot  oU,  and  then  the  comparative  distances  to  which, 
in  a  gifen  time,  the  wax  was  melted,  furnished  one  set  of  indications  of 
the  comparative  conducting  powers:— -or,  equal  lengths  of  the  different 
have  rods  being  left  above  the  oil,  and  a  small  quantity  of  explosive  powder 
being  placed  on  the  top  of  each,  the  comparative  intervals  of  time  elapsing 
before  the  explosions  gave  another  kind  of  measure:-— or,  equal  balla  of 
diflforenl  substances,  with  a  central  cavity  in  each  to  receive  a  thermome- 
ter, being  heated  to  the  same  degree  and  then  suspended  in  the  air  to  eod, 
imlil  the  thermometer  fell  to  a  given  point,  gave  still  another  list  A 
modification  of  the  last  method  was  adopted  by  Count  Rumford  to  ascer- 
tain the  relatTve  degrees  in  which  furs,  feathers,  and  other  materials  used 
for  dothing,  conduct  heat,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  resists  its  passage. 
He  oovered  the  ball  and  stem  of  a  thermometer  with  a  certain  thickness 
of  the  substance  to  be  tried,  by  placing  the  thermometer  in  a  larger  bulb 
and  stem  of  glass,  and  then  filling  the  interval  between  them  with  the  sub- 
alBiioe;  and,  after  heating  this  apparatus  to  a  certain  degree,  by  dipping  it 
in  liquid  of  the  desired  temperature,  he  surrounded  it  by  ice,  and  marked 
the  comparative  times  required  to  cool  the  thermometer  a  certain  number 
of  degrees.  The  figures  following  the  names  of  some  of  the  substances  in 
the  subjoined  list,  mark  the  number  of  seconds  required  respectively  for 
cooling  it  eO"". 

ThMe  experiments  have  shown  as  a  general  rule,  that  density  in  a  body 
finronrs  the  passage  of  heat  through  it  The  best  conductors  are  the  metals, 
and  then  follow  in  succession  diamond,  glass,  stones,  earths,  woods,  &c., 
aa  here  noted : 

Metals — silver,  copper,  gold,  iron,  lead. 

Diamond. 

Glass. 

Hard  stones. 

Porous  earths. 

Woods, 

Fats  or  thick  oils. 

Snow. 

Air 675 

Sewing  silk  ....  917 
Wood  ashes  ....  927 
Charcoal  ...      937 

Fine  lint  ....  1,082 

Cotton 1,046 

Lampblack      ....  1,117 

Wool 1,118 

Raw  silk  ....  1,264 

Beavers*  fur  •  -  -  •  1,296 
Eiderdown  ....  1,806 
Hares'  fur        •        -        •       -  1,916 
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Air  appears  near  the  middle  of  the  preceding  list,  bnt  if  its  particles  are 
not  allowed  to  move  about  among  themselves,  so  as  to  carry  heat  firooi 
one  part  to  another,  it  conducts  (in  the  manner  of  solids)  so  slowly  that 
Count  Ramford  doubted  whether  it  conducted  at  all.  It  is  probably  die 
worst  conductor  known,  that  is,  the  substance  which  when  at  rest  impedes 
the  passage  of  heat  the  most.  To  this  fact  seem  to  be  owing  in  a  consi- 
derable degree  the  remarkable  non-conducting  quality  of  porous  or  spongy 
substances,  as  feathers,  loose  filamentous  matter,  powders,  &c.,  which  have 
much  air  in  their  structure,  often  adherent  with  a  force  of  attraction  which 
immersion  in  water,  or  even  being  placed  in  the  vacuum  of  an  air-pomp, 
is  insufficient  to  overcome. 

While  contemplating  the  facts  recorded  in  the  above  table,  one  cannot 
but  reflect  how  admirable  adapted  to  their  purposes  the  substances  are 
which  nature  has  provided  as  clothing  for  the  inferior  animals; — and  which 
man  afterwards  accommodates  with  such  curious  art  to  his  peculiar  wants. 
Animals  required  to  be  protected  against  the  chills  of  night  and  the  bitioff 
blasts  of  winter;  and  some  of  them  which  dwell  among  eternal  ice,  coola 
not  have  lived  at  all,  but  for  a  garment  which  might  shut  up  within  it 
nearly  all  the  heat  which  their  vital  functions  produced.  Now  any  cover- 
ing of  a  metallic,  or  earthy,  or  woody  nature,  would  have  been  far  from 
sufficing;  but  out  of  a  wondrous  chemical  union  of  carbon  with  the  soft 
ingredients  of  the  atmosphere,  those  beautiful  textures  are  produced  called 
fur  and  feather,  so  greatly  adorning  while  they  completely  protect  the 
wearers: — textures,  moreover,  which  grow  from  the  bodies  of  the  animals, 
in  the  exact  quantity  that  suits  the  climate  and  season,  and  which  are 
reproduced  when  by  any  accident  they  are  partially  destroyed.  In  warm 
climates  the  hairy  coat  of  quadrupeds  is  comparatively  short  and  thin;  as 
in  the  elephant,  the  monkey,  the  tropical  sheep,  &c.  It  is  seen  to  thicken 
with  increasing  latitude,  furnishing  the  soft  and  abundant  fleeces  of  the 
temperate  zones;  and  towards  the  poles  it  is  externally  shaggy  and  coarse, 
as  in  the  arctic  bear.  In  amphibious  animals,  which  have  to  resist  the 
cold  of  water  as  well  as  of  air,  the  furs  grows  particularly  defensive,  as  in 
the  otter  and  beaver.  Birds,  from  having  very  warm  blood,  required 
plenteous  clothing,  but  required  also  to  have  a  smooth  surface,  that  they 
might  pass  easily  ihrougli  the  air: — both  objects  are  secured  by  the  beau- 
tiful structure  of  feathers,  so  beautiful  and  wonderful  that  writers  on 
natural  theology  have,  often  particularised  it  as  one  of  the  most  striking 
exemplifications  of  creative  wisdom.  Feathers,  like  far,  appear  in  kind 
and  quantity  suited  to  particular  climates  and  seasons.  The  birds  of  cold 
regions  have  covering  almost  as  bulky  as  their  bodies,  and  if  it  be  warm  in 
those  of  them  which  live  only  in  air,  in  the  water-fowl  it  is  warmer  still. 
These  last  have  the  interstices  of  the  ordinary  plumage  filled  up  by  the 
still  more  delicate  structure  called  down,  particularly  on  the  breast,  which 
in  swimming  first  meets  and  divides  the  cold  wave.  There  are  animals 
with  warm  blood  which  yet  live  very  constantly  immersed  in  water,  as 
the  whale,  seal,  walrus,  &c.  Now  neither  hair  nor  feathers,  however 
oiled,  would  have  been  a  fit  covering  for  them:  but  kind  nature  has  pre- 
pared an  equal  protection  in  the  vast  mass  of  fat  or  thick  oil  which 
surrounds  their  bodies — substances  which  are  scarcely  less  useful  to  man 
than  the  furs  and  feathers  of  land  animals. 

While  speaking  of  clothing  we  may  remark,  that  the  bark  of  trees  is 
also  a  structure  very  slowly  permeable  to  heat,  and  securing  therefore  the 
temperature  necessary  to  vegetable  life. 
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And  while  we  admire  what  nature  has  thaa  done  for  animals  and  vece- 
taUeSy  let  ub  not  overlook  her  scarcely  less  remarkable  proTiaton  of  ice 
and  enow*  as  winter  clothing  for  the  lakes  and  rivers,  for  oar  fields  and 
gaideoe.     Ice,  as  a  protection  to  water  and  its  inhabitants,  was  considered 
in  flee.  L  in  the  explanation  of  why,  although  solid,  it  swims  on  water. 
We  hsYe  now  to  remark  that  snow,  which  becomes  as  a  pure  white  fleece 
to  the  earth,  is  a  structure  which  resist  the  passage  of  heat  nearly  as  much 
as  feathers.    It,  of  course,  can  defend  only  from  colds  below  32°  or  the 
freezing  point;  but  it  does  so  most  effectually,  preserving  the  roots  and 
seeds  and  tender  plants  during  the  severity  of  winter.     When  the  green 
blade  of  wheat  and  the  beautiful  snow-drop  flower  appear  in  spring  rising 
throogh  the  melting  snow,  they  have  recently  owed  an  important  shelter 
to  their  wintry  mantle.    Under  deep  snow,  while  the  thermometer  in  the 
afar  may  be  far  below  zero,  the  temperature  of  the  ground  rarely  below  the 
freezing  point     Now  this  temperature,  to  persons  some  time  accustomed 
to  it,  is  mild  and  even  agreeable.     It  is  much  higher  than  what  often* 
prevails  for  long  periods  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  centre  and  north  of 
Europe.     The  Laplander,  who  during  his  long  winter  lives  under  ground, 
is  glad  to  have  additionally  over-head  a  thick  covering  of  snow.     Among 
the  hillfl  of  the  west  and  north  of  Britain,  during  the  storms  of  winter,  a 
honee  or  covering  of  snow  frequently  preserves  the  lives  of  travellers,  and 
even  of  whole  flocks  of  sheep,  when  the  keen  north  wind  catching  them 
nnprotected,  would  soon  stretch  them  lifeless  along  the  earth. 

It  is  because  earth  conducts  heat  slowly,  that  the  most  intense  frosts 
penetrate  but  a  few  inches  into  it,  and  that  the  temperature  of  the  ground 
a  few  feet  below  its  surface  is  nearly  the  same  all  the  world  over.  In 
maoy  mines,  even  although  open  to  the  air,  the  thermometer  does  not  vary 
one  deme  in  a  twelvemonth.  Thus  also  water  in  pipes  two  or  three 
feet  under  ground  does  not  freeze,  although  it  may  be  frozen  in  all  the 
smaller  branches  exposed  above.  Hence,  again,  springs  never  freeze,  and 
dMrefero,  become  remarkable  features  in  a  snow  covered  country.  The 
Ufing  water  is  seen  issuing  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  running 
often  a  eonsiderable  way  through  fringes  of  green,  before  the  gripe  of  the 
firoet  arrests  it;  while  around  it,  as  is  well  known  to  the  sportsman,  the 
snipefl  and  wild  duck  and  other  birds  are  wont  to  congregate.  A  spring 
in  a  frozen  pond  or  lake  may  cause  the  ice  to  be  so  thin  over  the  part 
where  it  issues,  that  a  skater  arriving  there  will  break  through  and  be 
deetroyed.  The  same  spring  water  which  appears  warm  in  winter,  is 
deemed  cold  in  summer,  because,  although  always  of  the  same  heat,  it  is 
in  flommer  surrounded  by  warmer  atmosphere  and  objects.  In  proportion 
m  buildings  are  massive,  they  acquire  more  of  those  qualities,  which  have 
BOW  been  noticed  of  our  mother  earth.  Many  of  the  gothic  halls  and 
cathedrals  are  cool  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter — as  are  also  old 
feflhioned  houses  or  castles  with  thick  walls  and  deep  callers.  Natural 
cavea  in  the  mountains  or  sea-shores  furnish  other  examples  of  a  similar 
kind. 

When  in  the  arts  it  is  desired  to  prevent  the  passage  of  heat  out  of,  or 
into  any  body  or  situation,  a  screen  or  covering  of  a  slow  conducting 
sobfltance  is  employed.  Thus,  to  prevent  the  heat  of  a  smelting  or  other 
fomace  from  being  wasted,  it  is  lined  with  fire  bricks,  or  is  covered  with 
day  and  sand,  or  sometimes  with  powdered  charcoal.  A  furnace  so 
goarded  may  be  tooched  by  the  hand,  even  iphile  eoatahung  within  it 
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melted  gold.  To  prevent  the  freezing  of  water  in  pip«i  daring  ih9 
winter,  by  which  occurrence  the  pipes  would  be  burst,  it  is  cominoii  %9 
cover  them  with  straw  ropes,  or  coarse  flannel,  or  to  enclose  them  in  • 
larger  outer  pipe,  wiih  dry  charcoal,  or  saw  dust,  or  chaff,  filling  ap  the 
interval  between.  If  a  pipe,  on  the  contrary,  be  for  the  conveyance  of 
steam  or  other  warm  fluid,  the  heat  is  retained,  and,  therefore,  saved  by 
the  very  same  means.  Ice  houses  are  generally  made  with  double  wallsy 
between  which,  dry  straw  placed,  or  saw  dust,  or  air,  prevents  the  passage 
of  heat.  Pails  for  carrying  ice  in  summer,  or  intended  to  serve  as  wine 
coolers,  are  made  on  the  same  principle — viz.  double  vessels,  with  air  or 
charcoal,  filling  the  interval  between  them.  A  flannel  covering  keeps  a 
man  warm  in  winter — it  is  also  the  best  means  of  keeping  ice  from  melting 
in  summer.  Urns  for  hot  water,  tea  pots,  coflee  pots,  &c.  are  made  with 
wooden  or  ivory  handles,  because  if  metal  were  used,  it  would  conduct 
the  heat  so  readily  that  the  hand  could  not  bear  to  touch  them. 

It  is  because  glass  and  earthenware  are  brittle,  and  do  not  allow  ready 
passage  to  heat,  that  vessels  made  of  them  are  so  frequently  broken  bj 
sudden  change  of  temperature.  On  pouring  boiling  water  into  such  a 
vessel,  the  internal  part  is  much  heated  and  expanded  (as  will  be  explained 
more  fully  in  a  subsequent  page)  before  the  external  part  has  felt  the 
influence,  and  this  is  hence  riven  or  cracked  by  its  connexion  with  the 
internal.  A  chimney  mirror  is  often  broken  by  a  lamp  or  candle  placed 
on  the  marble  shelf  too  near  it.  The  glass  cylinder  of  an  electrical 
machine  will  sometimes  be  broken  by  placing  it  near  the  fire,  so  that  one 
side  is  heated  while  the  other  side  receives  a  cold  current  of  air  approadn 
ing  the  fire  from  a  door  or  window.  A  red  hot  rod  of  iron  drawn  along  a 
pane  of  glass  will  divide  it  almost  like  a  diamond  knife.  Even  cast  iron, 
or  backs  of  grates,  iron  pots,  «&c.,  although  conducting  readily,  is  often, 
owing  to  its  brittleness,  cracked  by  unequal  healing  or  cooling,  as  from 
pouring  water  on  it  when  hot.  Pouring  cold  water  into  a  heated  glass 
will  produce  a  similar  eflect.  Hence  glass  vessels  intended  to  be  exposed 
to  strong  heats  and  sudden  changes,  as  retorts,  for  distillation,  flasks  for 
boiling  liquids,  &c.,  are  made  very  thin,  that  the  heat  may  pervade  than 
almost  instantly  and  with  impunity. 

There  is  a  toy  called  a  Prince  RuperCs  Drop,  which  well  illustrates 
our  present  subject.  It  is  a  lump  of  glass  let  fall  while  fused  into  water, 
and  thereby  suddenly  cooled  and  solidified  on  the  outside  before  the 
internal  part  is  changed;  then  as  this  at  last  hardens  and  would  contract, 
it  is  kept  extended  by  the  arch  of  external  crust,  to  which  it  coheres. 
Now  if  a  portion  of  the  neck  of  the  lump  be  broken  off,  or  if  other 
violence  be  done,  which  jars  its  substance,  the  cohesion  is  destroyed,  and 
the  whole  crumbles  to  dust  with  a  kind  of  explosion.  Any  glass  cooled 
suddenly  when  first  made,  remains  very  brittle,  for  the  reason  now  stated. 
What  is  called  the  Bologna  jar  is  a  very  thick  small  bottle,  thus  prepared, 
which  bursts  by  grain  a  of  sand  falling  into  it.  The  process  of  annealing, 
to  render  glass  ware  more  tough  and  durable,  is  merely  the  allowing  it  to 
cool  very  slowly  by  placing  it  in  an  oven,  where  the  temperature  is 
caused  to  full  gradually.  The  tempering  of  metals  by  sudden  cooling 
seems  to  be  a  process  having  some  relation  to  that  of  rendering  glass  hard 
and  brittle. 

It  is  the  difierence  of  conducting  power  in  bodies  which  is  the  cause  of 
a  very  common  enor  made  by  persons  in  estimating  the  temperature  of 
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bodiei  by  the  touch.  In  a  room  without  a  fire  all  the  articles  of  furniture 
•OOD  acquire  the  same  temperature;  but  if  in  winter,  a  person  with  bare 
feet  were  to  step  from  the  carpet  to  the  wooden  floor,  from  this  to  the 
hearth-stone,  and  from  the  stone  to  the  steel  fender,  his  sensation  would 
deem  each  of  these  in  succession  colder  than  the  preceding.  Now  the 
trath  being  that  all  had  the  same  temperature,  only  a  temperature  inferior 
to  that  of  the  living  body,  the  best  conductor,  when  in  contact  with  the 
body,  would  carry  off  heat  the  fastest,  and  would,  therefore,  be  deemed 
the  coldest.  Were  a  similar  experiment  made  in  a  hot  house,  or  in  India, 
while  the  temperature  of  every  thinff  around  were  98®,  viz.  that  of  the 
living  body,  then  not  the  slightest  difference  would  be  felt  in  any  of  the 
•obstances:  or  lastly,  were  the  experiment  made  in  a  room  where  by  any 
means  the  general  temperature  were  raised  considerably  above  blood  heat; 
than  the  carpet  would  be  deemed  considerably  the  coolest  instead  of  the 
warmest,  and  the  other  things  would  appear  hotter  in  the  sanfe  order  in 
which  they  appeared  colder  in  the  winter  room.  Were  a  bunch  of  wool 
and  a  piece  of  iron  exposed  1o  the  severest  cold  of  Siberia,  or  of  an 
irtificial  frigorific  mixture,  a  man  might  touch  the  first  with  impunity  (it 
wonld  merely  be  felt  as  rather  cold;)  but  if  he  grasped  the  second,  his 
hand  would  be  frost  bitten  and  possibly  destroyed;  were  the  two  sub- 
stances on  the  contrary,  transferred  to  an  oven,  and  heated  as  far  as  the 
wool  would  bear,  he  might  again  touch  the  wool  with  impunity  (it  would 
then  be  felt  as  a  little  hot,)  but  the  iron  would  burn  his  flesh.  The  author  has 
entered  a  room  where  there  was  no  fire,  but  where  the  temperature  from 
hot  air  admitted  was  sufliciently  high  to  boil  the  fish,  &c.  of  which  he 
afterwards  partook  at  dinner;  and  he  breathed  the  air  with  very  litdc 
nneasiness.  He  could  bear  to  touch  woollen  cloth  in  this  room,  but  no 
body  more  solid. 

The  foregoing  considerations  make  manifest  the  error  of  supposing  that 
tbare  is  a  positive  warmth  in  the  materials  of  clothing.  The  thick  cloak 
which  "guards  a  Spaniard  against  the  cold  of  winter,  is  also  in  summer  used 

Sr  him  as  protection  against  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun: — and  while  in 
ngland,  flannel  is  our  warmest  article  of  dress,  yet  we  cannot  more 
effectaally  preserve  ice  than  by  wrapping  the  vessel  containing  it  in  many 
fidda  of  softest  flannel. 

In  every  case  where  a  substance  of  diflerent  temperature  from  the  living 
bady  touches  it,  a  thin  surface  of  the  substance  immediately  shares  the 
heat  of  the  bodily  part  touched — the  hand  generally;  and  while  in  a  good 
eondnctor,  the  heat  so  received  quickly  passes  inwards,  or  away  from  the 
aorface,  leaving  this  in  a  state  to  absorb  moie,  in  the  tardy  conductor  the 
heat  first  received  tarries  at  the  surface,  which  consequently  soon  acquires 
nearly  the  same  temperature  as  the  hand,  and  therefore,  however  cold  the 
iaierior  of  the  substance  may  be,  it  does  not  cause  the  sensation  of  cold.  The 
hand  on  a  good  conductor  has  to  warm  it  deeply,  a  slow  conductor  it 
warms  only  superficially.  The  following  cases  farther  illustrate  the  same 
pinciple.  If  the  ends  of  an  iron  poker,  and  of  a  piece  of  wood  of  the 
same  size,  be  wrapped  in  paper  and  then  thrust  into  a  fire,  the  paper  on 
the  wood  will  begin  to  burn  immediately,  while  that  on  the  metal  will 
long  resist:— or  if  pieces  of  paper  be  laid  on  a  wooden  plank  and  on  a 
fbte  of  steel,  and  then  a  burning  coal  be  placed  on  each,  the  paper  on  the 
wood  will  begin  to  bum  long  before  that  on  the  plate.  The  explanation 
iti  that  the  paper  in  contact  with  the  good  conductor  loses  to  this  so  rapidly 
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the  heat  received  from  the  coal,  that  it  lemains  at  too  low  a  temperaUm  lo 
iaflame,  and  wUl  even  cool  to  blackness  the  touching  part  of  the  cod; 
while  on  the  tardy  conductor  the  paper  becomes  almost  imDadiaielj  as 
hot  as  the  coal.  It  is  because  water  exposed  to  the  air  cannot  be  hMted 
beyond  212^,  that  it  may  be  made  to  boil  in  an  eggshell  or  a  Teasel  made  of 
paper,  held  o?er  a  lamp,  without  the  containing  substance  being  deatiojred; 
but  as  soon  as  it  is  dried  up,  the  paper  will  bum  and  the  shell  wiU  be 
calcined,  as  the  solder  of  a  common  tinned  kettle  melts  under  the  sane 
circumstances.  The  reason  why  the  hand  judges  a  cold  liquid  to  be  so 
much  colder  than  a  solid  of  the  same  temperature  is,  that  from  the  mobility 
of  the  liquid  particles  among  themselves,  those  in  contact  with  the  hand 
are  constantly  changing.  The  impression  produced  on  the  hand  by  veiy 
cold  mercury  is  almost  insufferable,  because  mercury  is  both  a  ready  cob* 
ductor  and  a  liquid.  Again,  if  a  finger  held  motionless  in  water  feel  coU, 
it  will  feel  colder  still  when  moved  about;  and  a  man  in  the  air  of  a  caUi 
frosty  morning  does  not  experience  a  sensation  nearly  so  sharp  as  if  with 
the  same  temperature  there  be  wind.  A  finger  held  up  in  the  wind 
discovers  the  direction  in  which  the  wind  blows  by  the  greater  cold  idt 
on  one  side,  the  efiect  being  still  more  remarkable,  if  the  finger  is  wetlsd. 
If  a  person  in  a  room  with  a  thermometer,  were  with  a  fan  or  bellowa  la 
blow  the  air  against  it,  he  would  not  thereby  lower  it,  because  it  hai 
already  the  same  temperature  as  the  air,  yet  the  air  blown  against  his  own 
body  would  appear  colder  than  when  at  rest,  because,  being  colder  tlua 
his  body,  the  motion  would  supply  heat*ab8orbihg  particles  more  quiekly.  , 
In  like  manner,  if  a  fan  or  bellows  were  used  against  a  thermometer  hanf^  J 
ing  in  a  furnace  or  hot-house,  the  thermometer  would  sufier  no  cfaaogei 
but  the  air  moved  by  them  against  a  person  would  be  distressingly  Irat, 
like  the  blasting  sirocco  of  the  sandy  deserts  of  Africa.  If  two  similsr  '■ 
pieces  of  ice  be  placed  in  a  room  somewhat  warmer  than  ice,  one  of  them 
may  be  made  to  melt  much  sooner  than  the  other,  by  blowing  on  it  wiA  | 
a  bellows.  The  reason  may  here  be  readily  comprehended  why  a  peiaai 
sufTering  what  is  called  a  cold  in  the  head,  or  catarrh  from  the  eyes  and 
nose,  experiences  so  much  more  relief  on  applying  to  the  face  a  handktt- 
chief  of  linen  or  cambric  than  one  of  cotton:— it  is,  that  the  former,  by 
conducting^  readily  absorbs  the  heat  and  diminishes  the  inflammatioav^< 
while  the  latter,  by  refusing  to  give  passage  to  the  heat,  increases  the 
temperature  and  the  distress.  Popular  prejudice  has  held  that  there  wai 
a  poison  in  cotton. 

I 

"  Heat  spreading  in  fluids  chifffy  hy  the  motion  of  their  partidiM.*^ 

(Read  the  Analysis,  page  278.) 

Owing  to  the  mobility  among  themselves  of  fluid  particles,  heat  enteriog 
a  fiuid  any  where  below  the  surface,  by  dilating  and  rendering  speciaDy 
lighter  the  portion  heated,  allows  the  denser  fluid  around  to  sink  down 
and  force  up  the  rarer;  and  the  continued  currents  so  established,  diffuse, 
the  heat  through  the  mass  much  more  quickly  than  heat  spreads  by  con- 
duction in  any  solid. 

Count  Rumford*s  experiments  led  him  at  first  to  conclude  that  liqukbr 
but  for  this  carrying  process,  by  the  particles  changing  their  place,  were,' 
absolutely  impassable  to  heat.     A  piece  of  ice  will  lie  very  long  at  dw 
bottom  of  water  which  is  made  to  boil  at  the  top  by  the  contact  of  any  hot 
body;  and  when  it  at  last  melts,  Count  R.  believed  that  it  did  so  entirely 
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from  the  heat  which  passed  downwards  through  the  sides  of  the  vessels 
conteioin^  the  water.  But  an  ingenious  experiment  by  Dr.  Murray  decided 
the  qnesttOQ  differently.  He  made  a  vessel  of  ice,  which,  of  course  could 
BOt  earrjr  downwards  any  heat  greater  than  32®,  as  ice  melts  at  that  degree; 
and  having  put  into  the  vessel  a  quantity  of  oil  at  82°,  with  the  bulb  of  a 
thermometer  being  a  quarter  of  an  inch  under  the  surface  of  the  oil,  he 
placed  a  cup  of  boiling  water  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  oih—in  a 
minute  and  a-half  the  thermometer  rose  nearly  a  degree,  and  in  seven 
minntes  it  rose  five  degrees,  beyond  which  it  did  not  go.  The  heat  then  must 
have  passed  downwards  through  the  liquid,  proving  a  conducting  power;— 
uoleBs  indeed  it  passed  by  radiation,  as  explained  in  a  subsequent  page. 

The  internal  currents  or  circulation  produced  by  heat  in  fluid  masses, 
and  of  which  there  are  so  many  important  instances  in  nature,  were  more 
£Uy  explained  in  the  chapter  on  Hydrostatics  and  Pneumatics ;  we  shall 
here,  therefore,  allude  to  them  very  shortly. 

Perhaps  the  best  experimental  illustration  of  the  subject  is  obtained  by 
piaeiog  a  tall  glass  jar,  filled  with  water  in  which  small  pieces  of  amber 
are  diffused  to  show  its  movements,  first  in  a  warm  bath,  and  then  in  a 
eold  bath.  In  the  first  case,  the  water  and  amber  near  the  outside  of  the 
jar  where  they  are  heated,  will  exhibit  a  rapid  upward  current,  while  in 
the  centre  of  the  jar  they  will  form  an  opposite  and  downward  current. 
In  the  second  case,  or  when  the  jar  is  placed  in  a  cold  bath,  the  direction 
of  the  currents  will  be  reversed. 

Consideration  of  these  currents  led  the  author  of  this  work,  some  years 
•go,  to  propose  what  he  deemed  a  great  improvement  on  the  construction 
aod  management  of  boilers  and  evaporating  pans  generally;  namely,  to 
eoDTert  the  upward  and  downward  current  in  the  mass  of  boiling  liquid 
K  into  m  lateral  current  below,  constantly  and  rapidly  sweeping  the  bottom  of 
the  Teasel.    In  ordinary  boilers,  when  a  portion  of  liquid  is  converted  into 
eleam  in  contact  with  the  horizontal  bottom,  it  does  not  separate  from  the 
bellom  immediately,  but  remains  until  a  steam-bubble  of  considerable  size 
*  be  formed,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  part  of  the  boiler  defended  by  it  from 
|i    the  contact  of  the  liquid,  becomes  overheated,  and  the  following  evil  con- 
f    aeqoences  ensue: — 1 .  Rapid  destruction  of  the  boiler,  and  on  that  account 
"v-  n  npid  expense;  2.  Necessity  for  having  originally  much  thicker,  and 
'therefbfe  dearer  boilers;    3.  The  thickness  being  an  impediment  to  the 
paaaage  of  heat,  there  is  a  proportionate  waste  of  fuel;  4,  and  last,  When 
•    the  liquid  is  a  vegetable  juice  or  extract,  as  sugar-cane  juice,  of  a  nature 
'      to  be  carbonized  and  blackened  when  overheated,  the  quality  of  the  pro- 
duct ie  often  exceedingly  deteriorated.     The  patentees  of  an  apparatus, 
\  ijdescribed  at  page  201,  for  boiling  sugar  in  vacuo,  and  therefore  at  a  low 
f  ^and  steady  temperature,  gained,  it  was  said,  more  than  JS40,000  a  year  by 
pnventing  the  injury  now  spoken  of.    And  when  the  liquid  is  a  saline 
edntiony  like  the  sea-water  used  in  steam  ships,  the  salt  soon  encrusts  th^ 
Wttom  of  the  boiler;  and  powerfully  both  prevents  the  passage  of  heat  and 
tetroya  the  boiler.    Now  a  current  sweeping  the  bottom  prevents  all 
Aeie  consequences,  and  may  be  very  easily  obtained.     The  most  obvious 
method  is,  to  place  in  the  liquid  some  upright  tubes  with  open  tops  at  a 
distance  under  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  and  with  the  bottoms  also 
bat  laterally,  and  all  in  one  direction:  the  consequence  will  be,  that  as 
as  the  liquid  begins  to  boil,  the  general  mass,  consisting  of  liquid 
with  babbles  of  steam,  becomes  of  considerably  less  specific  gravity 
2& 
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than  the  liquid  in  the  tubes,  vemainiDg  unmixed,  hectuM  it^im  wiU  not 
enter  the  lateral  mouths  of  the  tubes,  and  the  columns  of  hesTier  liquid 
will  therefore  descend  rapidly,  and  issuing  by  the  lateral  opeDlngs  of  tiM 
lubes  all  in  one  direction  along  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  will  powerfully 
and  uninterruptedly  sweep  it  In  a  long  wagon-shaped  boilei  the  labesv 
instead  of  being  round,  should  be  made  flat  and  broad  enough  to  rearii  ftuoi 
side  to  side;  and  if  a  very  rapid  current  be  desired,  they  must  be  mads 
larger  than  the  spaces  between  them  in  which  the  steam  has  to  risOv  far 
thus  the  steam  bubbles  being  driten  closer  together,  will  make  the  risiiif 
column  so  much  the  lighter,  and  its  ascent  consequently  the  more  npi£ 
and  there  will  be  a  corresponding  rapidity  of  issue  of  the  sweeping  cttnent. 
In  a  moderate  sized  pan  or  boiler  of  the  usual  basin  or  half-globe  shape, 
the  simplest  method  of  producing  the  current  is  to  have  a  smaller  Tessel  of 
similar  shape  made  of  thin  metal,  and  placed  within  the  other  so  as  to 
Jeave  about  an  inch  space  all  round  between  them,  and  having  one  laige 
opening  at  its  bottom, — then  all  the  steam  mixed  with  fluid  will  rise 
between  the  outer  and  inner  vessel,  while  the  unmixed  liquid  will  descsad 
through  the  open  bottom  of  the  inner  vessel,  and  spread  in  every  direction, 
sweeping  the  bottom  of  the  outer.  The  sweeping  of  the  bottom  of  a 
boiler  might  also  be  effected  by  a  wheel  kept  turning,  to  cause  the  liqnd 
to  resolve  horizontally  (as  was  done  with  another  view  in  the  large  Scoleh 
whisky  stills,)  or  by  a  frame  made  somewhat  like  a  rake  or  gridiron,  kept 
moving  backwards  and  forwards  upon  the  bottom. 

As  stated  in  a  previous  section,  it  is  the  heating  and  dilatation  of  the  fluid 
air  over  a  tropical  island  while  acted  upon  during  the  middle  of  the  day  by 
the  powerful  rays  of  the  sun,  which  allows  the  colder  and  heavier  sir  from 
the  face  of  the  ocean  around  to  press  inwards  upon  it  and  force  it  upwank 
in  the  atmosphere — the  cold  current  forming  the  delightful  sea-breeieef 
the  climate.  And  it  is  the  general  heating  of  the  air  over  the  whole 
equatorial  belt  of  the  earth,  which,  rendering  it  specifically  lighter  than  the 
air  nearer  the  poles,  allows  this  to  assume  the  form  of  cool  trade-wioii, 
constantly  blowing  towards  the  sun's  path,  and  pressing  upwards  the  hot 
air,  which  then  spreads  away  on  the  top  of  the  atmosphere  towards  the 
poles,  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  northern  and  southern  cold.  In  the 
watery  ocean  also  there  is  a  circulatory  motion  of  the  same  kind,  ahhoagk 
less  in  degree,  tending  to  distribute  heat  and  equalise  temperature,  nd 
contributing  to  produce  some  of  the  great  sea  currents  known  to  marinen. 

The  vertical  currents  produced  by  heat,  in  the  ocean  and  in  great  massii 
of  water  generally,  preserve  in  and  over  them  a  comparatively  unifoM 
temperate  freshness,  while  the  rocks  and  soil  on  the  shores  around  may 
be  either  parched  under  a  burning  sun,  or  bound  up  in  frost.  A  keen  frost 
chills,  and  soon  hardens  in  its  icy  grasp  the  surface  of  the  ground;  but  of 
water  similarly  exposed,  the  part  first  cooled  descends  to  the  bottom  by  ( 
>it8  increased  density,  and  forces  up  a  warmer  water  to  take  its  place;  thk 
in  its  turn  is  cooled  and  descends,  and  a  continued  circulation  is  established, 
so  that  the  surface  cannot  become  ice  until  the  whole  mass,  of  whatefor 
depth,  has  been  cooled  down  to  its  greatest  density.  Hence  the  very  dosf , 
sea  is  not  frozen  even  in  the  coldest  climates,  and  in  temperate  climaias, 
the  severest  winter  does  not  freeze  even  the  ordinary  lakes.  During  Ifaii 
intestine  movement  in  the  water,  that  which  ascends  to  the  surface  to  bs 
cooled,  by  losing  one  degree  of  its  heat,  warms  more  than  600  timei  iH 
bulk  of  air  one  degree,  imd  thus  tempera  remarkably  the  air  passing  onr 
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rt.^  Hence  plaeet  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  and  of  lakes  are  warmer  in 
winter  than  places  farther  inland,  although  nearer  to  the  equator.  England 
ie  moch  wanner  in  winter  than  central  Germany,  which  lies  south  of 
England;  and  the  coast  of  Scotland  and  of  the  north  of  Ireland  are  warmer 
than  London:— snow  never  lies  long  upon  these  coasts.  As  continental 
ttr  inland  countries  have  thus  in  winter  an  extreme  of  cold,  so  have  they 
in  snnnroer  an  extreme  of  heat.  Water  admits  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
absorbs  the  heat  into  the  whole  thickness  of  its  mass,  and  therefore  \» 
wanned  rery  slowly;  but  the  dry  earth  retains  all  the  heat  near  its  surface,' 
and  18  therefore  soon  heated  to  excess. 

^  The  ventilation  of  our  dwellings  and  halls  of  assembly  (ss  explained  pre- 
▼ionsly)  is  owing  to  the  motion  produced  by  the  changea  specific  gravity 
of  air  when  heated.  The  air  which  is  within  the  house  becomes  warmer 
than  the  external  air,  and  the  latter  then  presses  in  at  every  opening  -ot 
CfOTice  to  displace  the  other.  The  ventilation  of  the  person  by  the  slow 
paaiage  of  air  through  the  texture  of  our  clothing  is  a  phenomenon  of  the 
nme  kind;  and  thicker  clothing  acts  chiefly  by  diminishing  the  rapidity 
of  this  passage.  Hence  on  oiled-silk  or  other  air-tight  covering  laid  on  a 
bed,  has  greater  influence  in  preserving  warmth  than  one  or  two  additional 
blankets,  and  is  not  generally  used,  only  because  it  prevents  ventilation, 
and,  by  shutting  in  the  insensible  perspiration,  soon  produces  dampness. 
From  the  part  of  bed-clothes  immediately  over  the  person  there  is  a  con- 
stant outward  oozing  of  warm  air,  and  there  is  an  oozing  inward  of  cold 
air  in  lower  situations  around.  In  many  persons  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  is  so  feeble  that  in  winter,  they  have  great  dilTicully  in  keeping  their 
feet  warm,  even  in  bed,  unless  with  the  assistance  of  a  bottle  of  hot  water 
•r  some  such  means,  and  in  consequence  they  often  pass  sleepless  nights, 
and  suffer  in  their  general  health.  In  such  cases,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
anthor,  a  long  flexible  tube  has  been  used, — as  of  spiral  wire  covered  with 
leather  or  vanished  cloth,  by  which  a  person  can  send  down  to  his  feet 
kii  hot  breath,  and  thus  supply  to  them  effectually  a  natural  animal  warmth, 
as  in  a  cold  day  he  does  to  his  hands  by  blowing  upon  them  through  his 

The  power  of  fluids  to  diffuse  heat  being  due  to  their  power  of  carry- 
ingf  and  not  of  conducting  it,  the  consequence  should  follow,  that  any 
clrcnnistance  which  impedes  the  internal  motion  of  the  fluid  particles, 
should  diminish  the  diffusing  power.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  fluids  in 
general  transfer  heat  less  readily  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  viscid. 
Wafefy  for  instance,  transfers  less  quickly  than  spirits;  oil  than  water; 
BKrissses  or  syrup  than  oil:  and  water  thickened  by  starch  dissolved  in  it, 
or  which  has  its  internal  motion  impeded  by  feathers  or  thread  immersed 
in  it,  less  quickly  than  where  it  is  pure  and  at  liberty.  Cooling  being 
merely  a  motion  the  reverse  of  heating,  it  is  influenced  by  the  same  law. 
Hence  the  reason  why  thick  soup^  pies,  puddings,  and  all  semifluid 
Basses,  retain  their  heat  so  long — so' much  longer  than  equal  bulks  of 
acre  fluid.  The  same  law  aflfords  explanation  of  the  facts,  that  very 
pofoos  masses  and  powders,  as  charcoal,  metal  filings,  saw  dust,  sand, 
fee.  conduct  heat  more  slowly  than  denser  masses, — their  interstices  being 
iDed  with  air,  which  scarcely  conducts  heat,  and  which,  by  the  structure 
of  the  substance,  has  no  freedom  of  motion  or  circulation  by  which  it  might 
eamf  the  heat. 
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"  Htat  spreads  alsOf  partly ^  by  being  radiated  or  shot  Kf^frtnn^  one 
body  to  anotfier^  through  transparent  media  or  space  with  readmess 
ejected  by  the  materuiu  and  the  state  of  the  giving  and  reedving  swr- 
jfaees"     (Read  the  Analysis,  page  278.) 

If  a  heated  hall  of  metal  he  sospended  in  the  air,  a  hand  hrongfatln  aajr 
direction  near  to  it  will  experience  the  sensation  of  heat;  and  beneath  it 
the  sensation  will  be  as  strong  as  on  the  sides,  although  the  heat  hii  to 
shoot  down  through  an  opposing  current  of  air  approaching  the  heated 
ball,  to  rise  from  it,  as  explained  in  a  preceding  section.  A  delicate  ther- 
mometer substituted  for  the  hand  will  equally  detect  the  spreading  heat, 
and  if  held  at  different  distances,  will  prove  it  to  diminish  in  the  same 
ratio  as  light  diminishes  in  spreading  from  any  luminous  centre,  viz,  to 
be  only  a  fourth  part  as  intense  at  a  double  distance,  in  a  corresponding 
proportion  for  other  distances.  If  the  heated  body  be  enclosed  in  a 
vacuum,  a  thermometer  placed  near  it  will  still  be  affected  in  the  same 
manner.  If  a  screen  be  interposed  between  the  body  and  the  thermometer, 
the  latter  will  not  be  affected  at  all,  proving  the  heat  to  spread  in  straight 
lines.  Heat  when  diffusing  itself  in  this  way,  to  distinguish  it  from  heat 
passing  by  contact  or  communication,  as  described  in  the  last  section,  is 
called  radiant  heat;  that  is  to  say,  spreading  in  radii  or  rays  all  round  its 
source  as  light  spreads. 

Radiant  heat  resembles  light  yet  in  other  respects.  It  as  rapidly  pe> 
meates  certain  transparent  substances,  and  its  course  suffers  in  them  a 
degree  of  the  bending,  termed  refraction  by  opticians*  It  is  reflected  from 
many  kinds  of  polished  surfaces,  just  as  light  is  reflected  from  a  commoa 
mirror;  and  many  such  surfaces  directed  to  one  point  or  centre  (as  when 
Archimedes  made  the  sun  his  assistant  to  bum  the  Roman  ships)  or  a  sin- 
gle concave  surface,  having  its  own  centre  or  focus,  will  concentrate  heit 
just  as  light.  Its  motion  in  the  sun-beam  is  so  rapid,  as  for  any  distanee 
at  which  men  can  try  the  experiment  to  appear  instantaneous;  and  the 
rays  of  heat  from  hot  iron  or  burning  charcoal  concentrated  at  great  dis- 
tances by  suitable  mirrors,  affect  a  thermomenter  as  quickly  as  the  heat 
of  the  sun  similarly  reflected.  Although  light  and  heat  are  united  in  the 
sun's  ray,  they  are  still  separable  by  our  glass  prisms  or  lenses;  and  the 
focus  of  heat  behind  a  burning  glass  is  not  precisely  the  focus  of  light 
Heat  in  radiating  through  air  does  not  warm  the  air,  and  its  passage  is  not 
sensibly  affected  by  winds  or  any  other  motion  of  the  air.— These  resem- 
blances in  the  phenomena  of  light  and  heat  have  by  some  inquirers  been 
held  to  prove  that  the  two  classes  of  appearances  are  only  different  modi- 
fications of  action  in  the  same  subtle  substance  or  ether. 

The  diffusion  of  heat  by  radiation,  as  it  takes  place  in  an  instant  to  any 
distance,  and  begins  whenever  there  is  any  inequality  of  temperature 
between  bodies  exposed  to  each  other,  would  produce  instant  balance  of 
temperature  throughout  nature,  but  tfiat  heat  leaves  and  enters  bodies  widi 
readiness  depending  on  the  condition  of  their  surfaces,  and  on  their  internd 
conducting  powers.  A  black  stone-ware  tea-pot,  for  instance,  will  radiate 
away  100  degrees  of  its  heat  in  the  same  time  that  a  pot  of  polished  metal 
will  radiate  only  12  degrees. 

Professor  Leslie  was  the  first  to  see  the  importance  of  investigating  this 
subject,  and  he  had  the  merit  of  contriving  well-adapted  means,  and  of 
detecting  many  of  the  important  facts.    As  common  thermometers  are  not 
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siiffieieatly  delicate  to  determine  very  sudden  changes  of  temperatare, 
where  the  influence  is  so  light  as  in  many  cases  of  radiant  heat,  he  used 
the  beenliful  d{fftrmtial  tkermometer  contrived  by  himself*  in  conjunction 
with  eoneiTe  mirrors  (as  represented  on  next  pages|  to  concentrate  the 
heat  and  aeeamulate  its  energy.  Then  taking  as  his  Heated  body  a  cubi- 
cal tia  Teaael  filled  with  boiling  water,  and  covering  it  successively  with 
plalea  or  layers  of  different  substances  and  with  different  colours,  and 
ezpoaing  the  thermometer  to  it  for  a  given  time  under  all  the  changes,  he 
noted  the  number  of  degrees  which  the  thermometer  rose  (as  seen  in  the 
tsUe  which  here  follows)  and  thus  ascertained  the  radiating  power  of  each 
sort  of  covering. 


Lamp  black  . 
W  riting  paper 
Crown  glass  . 
Ice- 

•            .            . 

... 

•            • 

.     100*' 
98 
.       90 

87 

Isinglass 
Tarnished  lead     • 

... 
•            • 

.      75 
45 

Clean  lead 

... 

•       19 

Iron  polished 
Tin  plate 

•            • 

15 
.       12 

Gold,  silver,  and  copper  . 

12 

He  next  reversed  the  experiments  by  using  his  hot^ water  vessel  always 
in  the  same  state,  and  covering  the  thermometer  bulb  with  the  different 
substances  and  colours,  and  thus  he  ascertained  that  the  comparative 
§b$orbing  powers  of  the  substances  and  colours  were  very  nearly  proper- 
tioiied  to  their  radiating  powers:  lamp-black  for  instance,  absorbed  or  was 
healed  100^,  while  the  polished  metals  absorbed,  or  were  heatejd  only  12^, 
and  so  fi>r  the  others.  And,  lastly,  the  absorbing  powers  being  an  indi- 
cation of  the  opposite  or  reflecting  powers  (for  a  body  absorbing  only  a 
E'i[8n  proportion  of  the  heat  which  falls  on  it,  must  reflect  the  remainder,) 
I  by  the  same  experiments  ascertained  the  radiating,  absorbing,  and 
reflective  or  mirror  powers  of  the  bodies,  and  therefore  all  the  important 
poiota  respecting  raaiant  heat  in  its  relation  to  them. 

It  seems  paradoxical  that  the  putting  a  clothing  of  a  thin  cotton  or  wool- 
len fabric  upon  the  polished  tin  vessel,  should  cause  the  heat  to  be  received 
by  it  or  dissipated  from  it  much  sooner  than  if  the  vessel  were  naked,  but 
such  is  the  fact.  And  metal  with  a  scratched  or  roughened  surface  radiates 
or  receives  much  more  rapidly  than  polished  metal. 

The  property  of  absorbing  heat  depends  much  upon  the  colour  of  the 
sobetance,  and  as  a  general  nile  the  dark  colours,  viz.  those  which  absorb 
most  light,  absorb  also  most  heat.  Dr.  Franklin  proved  this  by  laying 
pieces  of  cloth  of  different  colours  on  snow,  and  exposing  them  during  a 
fiveo  period  to-tlie  sun's  rays:  while  he  noted  the  different  depths  to  which, 
bf  the  melting  of  the  snow  under  them,  the  pieces  sank.  Hence  comes 
the  importance  of  having  a  white  dress  in  summer,  that  by  it,  with  the 
800*8  light,  the  heat  also  may  be  repelled.  And  a  white  dress  in  winter 
ia  good,  because  it  radiates  little.  Polar  animals  have  ffenerally  white 
fine.  White  horses  are  both  less  heated  in  the  sun,  ana  less  chilled  in 
ioter,  than  those  of  darker  hues. 

The  rate  of  cooling  in  heated  bodies  mast  be  influenced  by  all  the  parti- 
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culars  noted  above,  tnz.  snbstance,  surface,  coloar,  and  1>7  Ibe  exeeaa  of 
heat  in  the  cooling  body  as  compared  with  those  aronnd  it. 

The  concentrating  apparatus  nsed  for  experiments  on  the  radiation  of 
heat  consists  of  two  concave  tin  mirrors,  here  represented  at  a  and  6,  so 
formed  and  placed  in  relation  to  each  other  Uiat  aU  the  rays  of  lijrfat  or  heat 
issoing  from  the  focus  of  one,  as  at  c,  shall,  after  a  double  lefleeticHiy  be 
collected  in  the  focus  of  the  other,  d.    A  stand  under  one  focus  c  is  intended 


to  support  the  body  giving  out  or  receiving  heat,  and  a  stand  under  the 
other  a  is  meant  to  support  the  thermometer.  For  farther  explanation  of 
the  action  of  such  mirrors,  we  may  refer  to  what  was  said  of  the  eoncen* 
tration  of  sound  in  the  section  on  ^cotuiics^  or  to  what  folTows  in  the 
section  on  Optics^  on  the  concentration  of  light.  The  generd  rationale  of 
such  facts  is,  that  heat,  light,  sound,  an  elastic  ball,  &g,  when  reflected 
from  any  point  of  a  surface,  returns,  if  it  fall  perpendicularly  to  that  point 
in  the  same  line  by  which  it  approached;  but  if  it  fall  obliquely,  or  front 
one  sidle-  of  the  perpendicular,  it  returns  in  a  line  deviating  as  much  on  the 
other  side.  Now  the  surfaces  of  concave  mirrors  are  so  formed,  that 
every  ray  issuing  from  the  focus  shall,  when  reflected,  become  parallel  to 
every  other  ray — as  represented  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  figure;  and  it  is 
the  property  of  a  similar  mirror  receiving  parallel  rays  to  make  them  all 
meet  in  its  focus: — thus,  any  influence  radiating  from  c  towards  the  mirror 
d,  will  again,  after  two  reflections,  be  collected  at  d.  The  purpose  and 
effect  of  such  mirrors  in  experiments  on  heat,  is  merely  to  concentrate 
feeble  influences,  so  that  they  may  be  more  accurately  estimated.  To 
show  the  effect  and  mode  of  action  of  such  mirrors,  they  may  be  placed 
exactly  facing  each  other  at  any  convenient  distance,  and  then  a  hot  body 
of  any  kind,  as  a  metallic  ball  or  a  canister  of  boiling  water,  being  placed 
in  one  focus  while  a  thermometer  stands  in  the  other,  the  thermometer 
will  insuntly  rise;  although,  if  lef\  in  any  intermediate  situation  nearer  to 
the  hot  body,  and  therefore  not  in  the  focus,  it  will  not  be  affected.  If 
burning  charcoal  be  placed  in  one  focus  and  a  readily  combustible  substance 
in  the  others  the  latter  may  be  set  fire  to,  at  the  distance  of  thirty  feet  or 
more. 

If  in  one  focus  of  the  mirror  apparatus  described  above,  there  be  placed, 
instead  of  the  canister  of  hot  water,  a  piece  of  ice,  tho  thermometer  in  the 
other  focus  immediiately  falls.  This  has  been  called  the  radiation  of  cold, 
and  persons  were  at  one  time  disposed  to  think  that  it  proved  cold  to  have 
a  positive  existence  distinct  from  heat.  The  case,  however,  is  merely 
that  the  thermometer  happens  then  to  be  the  hotter  body  in  one  focus  of 
the  mirrors,  placed  in  close  relation  with  a  colder  body,  the  ice,  in  the 
other,  and  consequently  by  the  law  of  equable  diffusion,  it  must  share  its 
heat  with"  the  ice,  and  will  faH.    The  mirrors  in  any  case  have  merely 
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the  eftctf  by  preventing  the  spreading  and  dissipation  of  the  radiant  heat 
from  either  focus  except  towards  the  other  of  making  two  distant  bodies 
act  upon  each  other  as  if  they  were  very  near.  All  the  heat  that  seeks  to 
ndiate  from  the  thermometer  d  in  the  direction  of  the  surface  of  the  mirror 
6«  if  not  met  by  an  equal  tension  or  fbrce  of  temperature -in  the  other  mir- 
ror or  focaSy  to  which  they  are  directed  at  a  and  e,  will  radiate  away  to  c, 
and  become  deficient  at  d.  Some  inquirers  hare  believed  that  heat  was 
constantly  radiating  in  exchange  from  substance  to  substance  (as  liffht 
radiates  between  opposed  bodies^)  only  more  copiously  from  the  side 
where  the  temperature  was  highest:  others  have  held  that  motion  took 
place  only  where  there- was  excess  of  heat;-  that  is,  when  the  balance  of 
temperature  was  destroyed;  and  this  is  the  simplest  view. 

There  is  a  remarkable  difference  in  one  respect  between  the  heat  of  the 
snn  and  that  radiated  from  any  other  source,  namely,  that  the  first  passes 
through  air,  glass,  water,  and  transparent  bodies  generally,  very  readily, 
while  the  latter,  although  not- obstructed  by  air,  is  almost  totally  intercepted 
or  absorbed  in  passings  through  any  of  &e  other  substances  named.  In 
onr  drawing  rooms  it  is  common  to  have  plate-glass  fire-sceens,  which^ 
while  they  allbw  the  light  to  pass,  defend  the  face  from  the  heat:  but  all 
persons  know  that  the  heat  of  the  sunbeams,  as  well  as  their  light,  enters 
oor  green*houses  through  the  glass  which  covers  them;  A  glass  screen 
inteiposed  between  the  concave  mirrors  in  the  apparatus  above  described, 
destroys  almost  entirely  the  effect  of  the  heated  body  placed  in  one  focus, 
en  the-  thermometer  in  the  other,  and  the  trifling  effect  really  produced 
has  appeared  to  some  to  be  owing  to  the-heat  that  is  absorbed  by  the  screen 
on  one  of  its  sides,  and  then  after  passing  through  it  by  conduction,  is 
radiated  from  the  other.  This  conclusion  seemed  to  be  supported  by  the 
tact  that  screens  of  metal  or  of  glass,  covered  with  lamp  bltek,  paper,  &c., 
allow  transmission  nearly  in  proportion  to  their  several  absorbent  and 
radiant  powers;  More  careful  experiments,  however,  have  seemed  to 
prove  that,  even  at  a  low  temperature,  a  certain  portion  of  the  heat  is 
suddenly  radiated  through  the  glass,  and  at  a  high  temperature,  a  much 
larger  portion.  A  glass  mirror  reflects  the  light  of  a  fire,  but  at  first  retains 
neatly  all  the  heat,  and  only  radiates  it  afterwards  as  a  hot  body. 

The  doctrines  of  radiant  heat  make  us  aware  of  the  importance  of 
having  vessels  of  polished  metal  for  containing  liquids  or  other  things 
which  we  desire  to  keep  warm;  hence,  tea  and  cofiee-pots,  dishes  for 
soap,  &c.  should  be  polished:  As  a  black  earthen  tea-pot  loses  heat  by 
radiation  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  number  100,  while  one  of  silver  or 
other  polished  metal  loses  only  as  12;  there  will  be  a  corresponding 
diflR^rence  in  their  aptitude  for  extracting  the  virtues  of  any  substance 
infused  in  them.  Pipes  for  the  conveyance  of  steam  or  hot  air,  if  left 
naked,  should  be  of  polished  metal;  but  after  arriving  at  a  place  where 
they  have  to  give  out  their  heat,  their  surface  should  be  blackened,  and 
Toogfi.  A  coat  of  polished  mail  is  not  a  cold  covering.  A  mirror  intended 
to  reflect  heat  should  be  of  highly  polished  metal,  and  such,  for  an  obvious 
reason,  the  interior  of  a  screen  behind  roasting  meat  is  attempted  to  be 
made.  A  fireman's  mask  is  usually  covered  externally  with  smooth  tin 
foil.  It  is  of  advantage  that  the  bottom  of  a  tea-kettle  or  other  cooking 
vessel  be  externally  black,  because  the  bottom  has  to  absorb  heat,  but  the 
top  should  be  polished  because  it  has  to  confine. 

The  interesting  phenomenon  of  dew  was  not  at  aU*  understood  until 
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htely*  since  the  laws  of  radiant  heat  have  been  ih?estigated«    At  ran-riM^ 
in  particular  states  of  the  sky,  every  blade  of  grass  and  leaflet  is  fcnuidy 
not  wetted,  as  if  by  a  shower,  but  studded  with  a  row  of  distinct  slohiilas 
most  transparent  and  beautiful,  bending  it  down  by  their  weight*  aiM  fidlim 
like  pearls  when  the  blade  is  shaken.    These  are  formed  in  the  coane  or 
the  night  by  a  gradual  deposition  on  bodies  rendered  by  radiation  colder 
than  the  air  around  them,  of  part  of  the  moisture  which  rises  invisibly  from 
water  surfaces  into  the  air  during  the  heat  of  the  day.    In  a  clear  night 
the  objects  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  radiate  heat  to  the- sky  throogh  the 
air  which  impedes  not,  while  there  is  nothing  nearer  than  the  stars  to 
return  the  radiation;  they  consequently  soon  become  colder,  and  if  the  sk 
around  has  its  usual  load  of  moisture,  part  of  this  will  be  deposited  oft 
them,  in  the  form  of  dew,  exactly  as  the  invisible  moisture  in  the  air  of  a 
room  is  deposited  on  a  cold  bottle  of  wine  when  first  brought  from  the 
cellar.    Clouds,  by  obstructing  the  radiation  spoken  of,  obstruct  the  foms- 
tion  of  dew.    Air  itself  seems  not  to  lose  heat  by  radiation.    A  thermo- 
meter placed  upon  the  earth  any  time  between  sun-set  and  sun-rise, 
generally  stands  considerably  lower  than  another  suspended  in  the  air 
a  few  feet  above  it;  owing  to  the  radiation  of  heat  upwards  from  it 
and  from  the  earth,,  while  the  surrounding  air  remains  nearly  in  the  saoie 
state.    During  the  day,  while  the  sun  shines,  the  earth  is  warmer  than 
the  air.    The  reason  why  the  dew  falls,  or  is  formed  so  much  mora 
copiously  upon  the  soft  spongy  surface  of  leaves  and  flowers,  where  it  ia 
wanted,  than  on  the  hard  surface  of  stones  and  sand,  where  it  would  be 
of  no  use,  is  the  dlflerence  of  their  radiating  powers.     There  is  no  state 
of  the  atmosphere  in  which  artificial  dew  may  not  be  made  to  form  on  a 
body,  by  sumcienily  cooling  it,  and  the  degree  of  heat  at  which  the  dew 
begins  to  appear  is  called  the  dew-point,  being  an  important  particular  in 
the  n^teorological  report  of  the  day.    In  cloudy  nights  heat  is  radiated 
back  from  the  clouds,  and  the  earth  below  not  being  so  much  cooled,  the 
dew  is  scanty  or  deficient.     And  it  is,  when  uniformed  persons  would  least 
expect  the  dew,  viz:  in  very  warm  clear  nights,  and  perhaps  when  the 
beautiful  moon  invites  to  walking,  as  in  some  of  the  evenings  of  autumn 
wiih  the  harvest  moon  and  harvest  occupations — that  the  dew  is  more 
abundant,  and  the  danger  greater  to  delicate  persons  of  taking  harm  by 
walking  among  the  grass. 

^  Heat  by  entering  bodies  expands  theWf  and  through  a  range  whith 
includes  as  three  successive  stages  the  forms  of  solid^Aiquid,  and  mr 
or  gasf  becoming  thus,  in  nature,  the  grarui  antagonist  and  modifier 
of  the  effects  of  that  attraction  which  holds  corporeal  atoms  togetlier, 
and  which,  if  acting  alone,  would  reduce  the  whole  material  univern 
to  one  solid  lifeless  mass.*^     (Read  Analysis,  page  278.) 

If  an  experimenter  take  a  body  which  is  as  free  from  heat  as  human  art 
can  obtain  it — a  bar  of  solid  mercury,  for  instance,  as  it  exists  in  a  polar 
winter — and  if  he  then  gradually  heat  such  body,  it  will  acquire  an  increase 
of  bulk  with  every  increase  of  temperature;  first,  for  a  time,  there  will  be 
simple  enlargement  or  expansion  in  every  direction;  then  the  mass  will  in 
addition*  be  softened;  then  it  will  be  melted  or  fused,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
case  supposed,  the  solid  bar  will  be  reduced  to  the  state  of  liquid  mercuryt 
with  the  cohesive  attraction  of  the  atoms  nearly  overcome;  if  the  mass  be 
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•^  fiudier  heated,  it  will  gain  bulk  until  at  a  certain  point,  the  atoms  will 
be  repelled  from  one-anothor  to  much  greater  distances,  constituting  then 
a  veiy  elastic  fluid  called  an  air  or  gas,  many  hundred  times  more  bulky 
thaa  the  same  matter  in  the  solid  or  liquid  state,  and  capable  of  forcibly 
distending  an  appropriate  vessel  as  common  air  distends  a  bladder;  sus- 
ceptible, moreover,  of  dilating  (indefinitely  farther,  by  farther  additions  of 
hrat,  or  by  diminution  of  the  atmospheric,  or  other  pressure,  against 
which  it  had  to  rise  during  its  formation.  A  subsequent  removal  of  the 
heat  from  the  gaseous  mercury,  will  cause  a  progress  of  contraction 
eoiTesponding  to  the  previous  progress  of  expansion,  and  the  various 
conditions  or  forms  of  the  substance  above  enumerated,  will  be  re-produced 
in  a  reverse  order,  until  the  solid  mass  re-appear,  as  at  first. 

What  is  thus  true  of  mercury  is  proved,  by  modern  chemical  art,  to  be 
trae  also  of  all  the  ponderable  elements  of  our  globe,  and  of  many  of  the 
oombinations  of  these  elements, — as  water,  for  instance,  familiarly  known 
in  its  three  forms  of  tee,  wcUer  and  steam;  although  compound  substances 
generally,  by  great  changes  of  temperature,  are  decomposed  into  their 
elements. 

A  student  might  at  first  have  difficulty  in  believing  that  the  beautiful 
variety  of  solid  liquid,  and  air  found  among  natural  bodies  could  depend 
upon  the  quantities  of  heat  in  them,  because  these  forms  are  all  seen 
existing  at  the  same  common  temperature;  but  he  afterwards  learns  that 
each  substance  has  its  peculiar  relation  or  affinity  to  heat,  and  that  hence, 
while  at  the  medium  temperature  of  the  earth,  some  bodies  contain  so  little 
uto  be  solids— like  the  metals,  stones,  earths,  dec.;  others  have  enough 
to  be  liquids— as  mercury,  water,  oils,  d^.;  and  others  have  enough  to  be 
sin— as  oxygen,  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  dz;c.  Men  until  better  informed,  are 
prone  to  deem  the  tastes  in  which  bodies  are  most  frequently  observed  by 
them*  the  natural  or  essential  states  of  such  bodies;  and  the  Indian  King 
reasoned  but  in  the  usual  way  when  he  held  the  Dutch  navigators,  newly 
arrived  on  his  shores,  to  be  gross  impostors,  because  they  said  that  in 
their  country,  at  one  time  of  the  year,  water  became  so  hard  that  they 
eonld  walk  upon  it,  and  drive  their  carrriages  upon  it,  and  shape  it  into 
solid  blocks.  All  persons  err  like  this  king,  who  in  thinking  of  the  dif- 
ferent substances  familiarly  known  to  them,  regard  their  accidental  state 
of  solid  liquid  or  gas,  which  state  is  really  dependent  on  the  temperature 
of  the  bodies,  and  therefore  on  the  particular  climate  or  situation  on  earth 
where  they  are  found,  to  be  in  them  an  essential  natural  character.  As 
well  might  a  person  who  had  never  seen  silk,  but  as  a  delicate  gauze  or 
satin  enveloping  some  lovely  human  form,  refuse  to  recognise  it  in  the 
uneiffhdy  coil  of  the  worm  which  produces  it. 

Tne  degrees  in  a  general  scale  of  temperature  at  which  tiie  substances 
most  important  to  man  change  their  states  from  solid  to  liquid,  or  from 
liquid  to  air,  will  be  noted  in  a  future  page.  Here  we  have  only  to 
remark,  that  the  differences  are  very  great.  Mercury  melts  at  about  80 
degrees  below  the  melting  point  of  ice,  and  porcelain  at  about  30,000 
degrees  above.  There  are  some  substances  which  require  so  high  a 
temperature  for  their  fusion  or  for  their  conversion  into  gas,  that  human 
art  has  difllculty,  or  even  finds  it  impossible,  to  produce  the  changes  by 
simi^  concentration  of  heat;  but  all  such  substances  are  quickly  reduciUe 
to  tne  liquid  form  when  placed  in  contact  with  others  for  wliich  they  have 
a  cbmnical  affinity,  and  which  possess  already  the  form  of  Uquid  or  air;  as 
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when  gtAA  and  ptatinttBi  aia  ditidl?ed  m  nitiOHnniiatitt  tcM  tSmi  ii  Ab 
flttorie  ji»id,  carbon  ia  hydrogen  gas*  Now  nanj  penMiBi  majrooC  have 
xeiected  that  the  diaadving  a  aoUd  in  any  floid  menatranm  k  11101017 
another  mode  of  melting  it  by  heat;  jet  thie  is  the  troths  for  the  aaenelma 
if  itself  fluid,  only  bec^se  of  the  much  heat  which  it  eontaine,  aad  is 
dissolving  the  more  obdnralo  subotances,  it  does  so  merely  beesnao  llf 
attraction  for  the  substance  brin|s  the  particles  into  nnion  with  die  kesi 
whidi  already  exists  in  itself.  lioat  then  is  the  one  nnirersal  sotTOBt  or 
cause  of  fluidity.  Its  influence  in  this  view  is  interestingly  seen  fai  Ae 
fact*  that  a  fluid  when  heated  can  dissolve  much  more  of  a  Mlid  than  whan 
cold.  Water  while  hot  keeps  dissolved  twiee  as  much  of  many  salts  as  it 
can  when  its  temperature  has  fallen*  as  is  proved  by  the  crystsls  of  aril 
formed  in  any  saturated  solution  as  it  cools.— There  are  again  in  nalnie 
many  substances  having  such  an  afl&nity  for  heat,  that  until  lately,  they 
have  been  known  only  as  airs;  and  even  in  the  present  advanced  slate  ef 
art,  they  cannot  by  any  deme  of  mere  cooling  be  reduced  to  the  liquid  or 
aoUd  form;  yet  all  such,  when  pressure  is  added  to  the  cooling,  or  when 
the  chemical  attraction  for  them  of  some  other  substances  which  alieady 
exist  in  the  liquid  or  solid  state,  is  made  to  co-operate,  may  be  reduced. 
An  instance  is  afibrded  when  oxygen  is  made  part  of  a  liquid  acid,  or  of  a 
aolid  onh 

Of  aolida,  some  on  receiving  heat  become  very  aoft  before  they  are 
liquefied,  as  pitch,  glue,  iron,  £c.;  othera  change  completely  at  once,  as 
ice  in  becoming  water:  and  some  pass  at  once  to  the  state  of  air,  without 
therefore  having  assumed  at  all  the  intermediate  state  of  liquid— they  are 
ntbiimed^  as  it  is  called,  and  on  cooling  again  may  be  caught  in  a  powdery 
state,  as  seen  ia  that  form  of  sulphur^  or  of  benzoin,  termed  the^foir^r  of 
the  substance*  Of  the  latter  class  also  are  camphor,  arsenic^  corrosive 
sublimate,  and  the  substance  called  iodine,  which  last,  from  Uie  state  of 
rich  ruby  crystals,  becomes  at  once,  on  being  heated,  a  dense  transparent 
gas  of  the  same  hue,  and  in  cooling  resumes  its  crystalline  form. 

The  reader  having  arrived  at  this  place,  may  peruse  again  with  advan- 
tage the  five  pages  near  the  beginning  of  this  work,  which  treat  of  the 
influence  of  heat  on  the  canstUiUion  o/nuusea, 

^  Each  particular  mbaiancCi  according  to  the  nature^  proximity^  4*^**  of 
ita  ultimate  particlea,  takea  a  certain  quantity  of  heat  {aaid  to  mark  it» 
capacity)  to  produce  in  it  a  given  change  of  temperature  or  caloric 
tenaion."    (Read  the  Analysis,  page  278.) 

A  pound  of  water,  for  instance,  that  its  temperature  may  be  raised  one 
degree,  takes  thirty  times  as  much  heat  as  a  pound  of  mercury.  This 
may  be  proved  in  various  ways.  First,  if  the  heat  be  derived  from  any 
uniform  source,  the  water  must  remain  exposed  to  it  thirty  times  as  long 
as  the  mercury.  Second,  if  both  subsUnces,  after  being  equally  heated, 
be  placed  in  ice  until  cooled  to  the  freezing  point,  the  heat  which  eacapes 
from  the  water  will  melt  thirty  times  as  much  ice  as  that  which  eacapes 
from  the  mercury.  Third,  when  a  pound  of  hot  water  is  mixed  witn  a 
pound  of  cold  mercury,  instead  of  the  two  becoming  of  a  middle  tempera- 
tare,  as  in  the  case  when  equal  quantities  of  hot  and  cold  water  are  mixed, 
and  every  degree  of  heat  lost  by  the  one  quantity  becomes  just  a  degree 
by  the  other— the  pound  of  hot  water,  by  giving  up  one  degree  to 
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the  pond  of  eold  mereary,  raifn  the  temperature  of  the  latter  thirty 
deyeeii  md  in  the  same  proportion  for  other  difTerenoes:— or  on  rerenin^ 
the  experimentv  a  pound  of  hot  merenry  will  be  cooled  thirty  degrees  by 
wanaiBg  a  pound  of  wates  one  degree. 

Now  eadi  particular  substance  in  nature,  just  as  water  or  mercury,  has 
ite  peeoliar  capacity  for  heat;  and  experiments  made  by  the  modes  of 
mMtmn  and  of  melting  ice  above  described  have  led  to  the  construction  of 
tablee  which  exhibit  the  relations.  The  following  short  table  is  an  abstract, 
showing  the  comparative  capacities  of  equal  weights  of  some  common 
fobetances.  Water,  for  reasons  of  convenience,  has  been  chosen  as  the 
stmdard  of  comparison.  It  appears  that  a  pound  of  hydrogen  gas  takes 
about  twenty  times  more  heat  to  produce  it  in  a  given  change  of  tempera- 
tarav  than  a  pound  of  water,  while  a  pound  of  gold  takes  about  twenty 
liiiies  less,  and  therefore  four  hundred  times  less  than  the  hydrogen.  The 
figores  in  the  table,  by  marking  the  comparative  capacities  for  heat  of 
various  substances  necessarily  indicate  also  the  comparative  quantities  of 
iee  melted  by  equal  weights  of  the  substances  in  cooling  through  an  equal 
number  of  degrees.— A  pound  of  water,  the  standard,  must  cool  140 
degrees,  that  is,  must  give  up  140  degrees  of  its  heat,  to  melt  one  pound 
ofioe. 


Gases. 


Hydrogen 

•           * 

214 

Atmospheric  air    - 

m                               m 

n 

Carbonic  acid  gas 

- 

^ 

Common  steam     • 

m                               • 

Liquids. 

n 

Solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia 

2 

Alcohol     - 

- 

iiV 

fVater      - 

- 

1 

MUk 

- 

1 

Olive  oil    • 

- 

* 

Linseed  oil 

•                                 m 

i 

Sulphuric  acid 

m                              m 

1 

Quicksilver 

Solida. 

iV 

Ice 

t 

Wheat 

i 

Charcoal 

i 

Chalk 

* 

Glass 

i 

Iron 

* 

Zinc 

iV 

Gold 

i\r 

We  may  remark  here  that  some  late  researches,  by  another  mode  of 
tsL  oMka  die  espeeitf  of  air  to  be  only  a  quarter  that  of  water,  sMInngh 
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inthepi«oediiigtabkita{ipearatobeoiieaiidthi«e-q^^  NowHtibe 
other  aeriform  floide  hiTe  been  compered  with  water  thiQB|[h  the  medium 
of  atmoipheric  air,  if  there  be  an  error  with  leepeet  to  tfaiif  it  moet  mo 
through  all  the  figures  noting  the  capacity  of  other  aerifinrm  aobetaneee. 

If  we  seek  a  reaion  or  reasona  wnj  there  ahoold  be  amonff  bodiee  the 
differences  of  capacity  here  stated,  the  circnmstaneee  chnfly  yttmiing 
attention  are  the  rollowing.  1st.  Equal  weights  of  the  Tarions  sabatuioes 
hsTe  very  different  bulks  or  yolnmes,  and  therefore  hare  diflferent  room  in 
which  the  heat  may  lodge;— 4bi  a  ponnd  of  mereniy  for  instance,  is  only 
one-fourteenth  part  as  bulky  as  a  pound  of  water*  That  the  boUc,  Imw- 
CTcr,  is  not  the  only  influencing  circumstances  appean  in  the  fibeft,  that 
mercury  only  has  one-thirtieth  of  the  capacity  of  water.  %i»  In  equal 
bdks  of  different  substances,  the  space  ma^  be  more  completdy  ooonpied 
by  the  particles  of  one  than  of  anotner— 4ui  is  probably  true  of  the  particles 
of  mercury  compared  with  those  of  water.  8d.  But  as  the  facts  an  not 
ftdly  accounted  for,  by  theee  two  cireumstances,  we  most  infer  that  there 
is  some  difference  in  the  ultimate  particles  of  bodies  affecting  their  relatioDS 
to  heat.  We  shall  now  review  more  particulariy  the  various  drenmataneei 
mentioned. 

First.  The  influence  of  bulk  or  volume,  in  determining  the  eapact^  fer 
heat,  is  proved  by  the  facts  stated  in  the  preceding  table,  and  by  many 
others.    In  the  table,  for  instance,  it  is  seen  that  hydrogen  and  the  gases 
generally,  with  their  great  comparative  bulk,  have  also  ffreat  capaei^;  that 
uquids  have  less  capacity  than  gases;  that  solids  have  less  thui  Uqoids— 
but  the  capacity,  as  already  stated,  is  not  in  strict  proportion  to  bulk;  tot 
hydrogen,  which  is  many  thousand  tiroes  more  bulky  than  an  equal  weight 
of  water,  has  only  twenty-one  times  the  capacity.    Again,  if  any  body 
whatever  be  suddenly  compressed  into  less  bulk,  heat  will  issue  from  it  as 
if  squeezed  out.    Thus  iron  or  other  metal  suddenly  condensed  by  the 
heavy  blow  of  a  hammer,  is  thereby  rendered  hotter,  that  is,  expelled  heat 
gradually  spreads  from  it.    Because  water  and  spirit,  on  being  mixed, 
occupy  less  space  than  when  separate,  there  is  from  the  mixture  a  corre- 
sponding discharge  of  heat.    But  the  truth  is  most  remarkably  exemplified 
in  airs  or  gases,  owing  to  their  great  range  of  elasticity.    They  may  be 
condensed  or  dilated  a  hundred  fold  or  more,  and  there  will  be  a  aimult^ 
neous  concentration  or  diffusion  of  their  heat,  that  is  to  say,  the  produc- 
tion, in  the  space  occupied  by  them,  of  intense  heat  of  cold.    The  heat 
of  air  just  condensed,  or  the  cold  of  that  which  has  just  expanded,  is  much 
greater  than  even  the  most  delicate  thermometer  can  indicate,  for  there  if 
so  little  heat  altogether  even  in  a  considerable  volume  of  air,  that  the  mass 
of  a  mercurial  thermometer,  although  absorbing  a  great  part  of  it,  would 
be  little  affected.    The  extent,  however,  of  the  change  of  temperature  w 
seen  in  the  facts,  that  by  the  sudden  condensation  of  air  we  may  inflame 
tinder  immersed  in  it,  and  by  allowing  air  suddenly  to  expand,  we  may 
convert  any  watery  vapour  diffused  through  it  into  ice  or  snow.     Nay, 
air,  containing  carbon  in  perfect  solution,  as  is  true  of  the  common  em 
gas,  if  first  condensed  to  expel  heat,  and  then  allowed  suddenly  to  expand, 
will  be  so  cooled  that  the  carbon  will  be  separated  like  a  black  doud,  as 
snow  is  separated  in  the  case  before  described.    The  cold  which  sepafites 
or  freezes  carbon  from  a  gas  holding  it  in  soFution,  roust  be  very  intense. 
It  might  be  expected  that  air  suddenly  compressed  into  half  its  previous 
volume,  should  become  just  twice  as  hot  as  before,  or  if  soddeoly  di 
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to  doable  Tolame,  should  be  only  half  as  hot,  thus  enabling  us  to  ascertain 
the  whole  quantity  of  heat  contained  in  it;  but  the  facts  are  not  so;  the 
temperature  changes,  near  the  middle  degrees  of  the  scale  at  least,  much 
less  than  the  density.  Air  in  doubling  its  volume  from  a  common  density, 
becomes  colder  only  by  about  50^  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer. 

The  different  capacity  for  heat  of  air  in  different  states  of  dilatation, 
produces  effects  of  great  importance  in  nature  as  well  as  in  the  arts,  thus. 

On  the  surface  of  the  earth  near  the  sea-shore,  the  air  of  the  atmosphere 
has  a  certain  density  (a  cubic  foot  weighs  about  one  ounce  and  a  quarter) 
dependent  on  the  weight  and  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  mass;  but 
on  a. mountain  top  15,000  feet  high,  as  half  the  mass  of  the  atmosphere  is 
below  that  level  (see  **  Pneumatics,")  the  air  is  bearing  but  half  the  pres- 
sure, and  consequently  any  quantity  of  it  has  twice  the  volume  of  an  equal 
quantity  at  the  sea-side,  with  a  temperature  consequently  many  degrees 
inferior.  The  air  which  is  at  any  time  on  a  mountain-top,  may,  a  little 
while  before,  have  been  on  an  adjoining  plain  or  shore,  and  in  gradually 
elimbing  the  mountain  side  as  a  wind,  it  must  have  been  gradually  expand- 
ing and  becoming  cooler  in  proportion  to  the  diminishing  pressure.  It  is 
found  that  air,  on  rising  from  the  sea-shore,  becomes  one  degree  colder 
nearly,  for  the  first  200  feet  of  perpendicular  ascent,  and  that  air  becomes 
altogether  about  50^  colder  in  rising  15,000  feet;  so  that  at  this  latter  ele- 
vation, water  exposed  to  the  air  is  frozen  even  near  the  equator,  where  the 
temperature  of  low  plains  is  at  least  80°.  It  thus  appears  that  if  a  man 
could  travel  with  the  wind  so  as  to  remain  always  surrounded  by  the  same 
air,  be  might  begin  his  journey  with  it  from  the  summer  vineyards  of  the 
Rhine,  might  soon  after  find  it  the  piercing  blast  of  the  Alpine  summits; 
and  again,  a  little  after,  without  any  change  having  occurred  in  the  absolute 
quantity  of  its  heat,  might  feel  it  as  the  warm  breatli  of  the  flowers  on  the 
plains  of  Italy. 

The  explanation  is  thus  given  of  why  very  elevated  mountains  in  all 
ports  of  the  earth  are  hooded  in  perpetual  snows.  We  have  just  said  that 
even  at  the  equator,  where  the  average  temperature  near  the  sea  is  84^, 
water  will  be  frozen  when  carried  to  an  elevation  of  15,000  feet.  A  line, 
therefore,  traced  round  a  mountain  at  this  level-would  divide  the  portion 
of  it  destined  to  sleep  under  lasting  ice  and  snow  from  the  portion  below 
covered  with  green  herbage.  This  line,  wherever  found,  is  called  the 
mow  line,  or  line  of  perpetual  congelation.  At  the  equator  it  is  high  in 
the  atmosphere,  because  there  is  a  difference  of  about  50°  between  the 
average  temperature  of  the  country  and  the  freezing  point  of  water,  viz. 
the  difference  between  84°  and  32°,  and  an  elevation  of  15,000  feet  corre- 
sponds to  this  difference;  but  in  a  progress  towards  the  poles,  the  line  is 
met  with  gradually  nearer  to  the  earth,  as  the  difference  between  the 
average  temperature  and  the  freezing  point  is  less.  In  Switzerland,  the 
snow  line  is  at  6,500  feet  above  the  sea;  in  Norway,  it  is  below  5,000. 
With  respect  to  the  line  of  congelation,  it  is  farther  to  be  remarked,  that 
in  tropical  countries  because  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  nearly  uniform 
doriDg  the  whole  year,  the  line  or  limit  of  frost  and  snow  is  distinct  and 
mivarying,  that  is  to  say,  is  narrow,  particularly  where  the  acclivity  is  con- 
sidenble;  but  in  countries  to  the  north  and  south,  which  have  strong  con- 
tfisl  of  summer  and  winter,  the  line  rises  in  summer  and  falls  in  winter, 
and  thos  becomes  broad  and  less  evident;  in  the  hot  season  much  snow  is 
Bidlod  or  half  melted  above  the  middle  of  the  line  or  belt,  while  in  winttr 
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much  snow  and  ice  are  aceumalated  below  that,  to  be  mdted  again  when 
summer  returns. 

In  the  breadth  of  the  line  of  congelation  for  changeable  cliroates«  we 
have  the  reason  of  the  formation  of  what  are  called  giaeiera  aroand  snow- 
capped mountains  situated  in  such  climates,  and  around  such  only.  The 
snow  near  the  upper  part  of  the  broad  line  having  been  only  softened  or  half 
thawed  in  the  preceding  summer,  becomes  in  winter  almost  as  solid  ai 
iee,  and  in  the  succeeding  summer  vast  masses  of  it,  detached  by  the  action 
of  the  sun  and  of  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth,  and  loaded  with  more 
recently  deposited  snow,  are  constantly  falling  down  into  the  neighbouring 
valleys  within  the  broad  line  of  congelation;  where,  being  accumulated,  and 
the  crevices  fiHed  up  with  snow  or  with  water  which  hardens  to  ice,*  they 
form  at  last  the  huge  glaciers  or  seas  of  ice — mers  de  glace^  which  render 
certain  regions  so  remarkable.  The  falling  of  the  masses  above  described 
(called  in  Switzerland  avalanches^)  is  what  renders  the  ascent  to  snow-dad 
mountains  so  terrific  and  dangerous.  Around  Mont  Blanc,  in  the  awful 
solitudes  of  the  elevated  valleys,  the  avalanches  are  thundering  down  almost 
without  interruption  during  the  whole  summer, — in  which  season  only 
the  attempt  to  ascend  the  mountain  can  be  made;  and  a  pistol  shot,  or  any 
considerable  agitation  of  the  air,  may  suffice  to  set  loose  masses  that  would 
sweep  away  a  whole  convoy.  Beneath  glaciers  there  is  always  going  on 
a  melting  of  that  part  of  the  ice  which  is  in  contact  with  the  earth,  and 
hence  a  stream  of  water  constandy  issues  from  the  bed  of  every  glacier. 
These  streams  in  Switzerland  are  the  beginnings  of  the  magnificent  rivers 
the  Rhine  and  Rhone. — Like  the  avalanches  breaking  loose  in  summer 
among  the  mountains,  there  are  in  polar  seas  vast  masses  of  ice  detached 
from  the  shores,  and  which  afterwards  drift  into  warmer  seas  to  be  melted. 
These  often  become  as  rafts  to  the  ariic  bear,  and  to  his  surprise,  carrj' 
him  to  new  latitudes,  and  leave  him  at  last  to  perish  in  the  midst  of  the 
wide  ocean,  when  his  support  has  vanished  from  beneath  him. 

Although  the  proofs  are  not  so  immediately  apparent,  the  line  of  congela- 
tion exists  as  truely  every  where  in  the  open  sky,  over  sea  and  plains,  as 
where  there  are  mountain  heights  to  wear  its  livery;  and  considerably 
below  the  line,  the  cold,  aided  by  electrical  agency:  is  sufficient  to  produce 
in  the  form  of  mist  or  clouds,  a  deposition  from  the  air  of  the  watery  vapour 
contained  in  it.  There  is  thus  in  nature  an  admirable  provision  to  shade 
the  earth  at  proper  times  from  the  too  powerful  rays  of  the  sun,  or  to  supply 
rain  as  wanted,  without  the  transparency  of  the  inferior  regions  of  the 
atmosphere  being  much  affected.  As  the  watery  vapour  rising  from  sea  or 
lake,  and  invisibly  diffused  in  the  atmosphere,  can  only  reach  to  the  height 
where  the  cold  is  great  enough  to  condense  it,  the  clouds  may  in  general 
be  regarded  as  the  top  of  that  atmosphere  of  watery  vapour  or  aeriform 
water,  which  is  always  mixed  more  or  less  with  the  atmosphere  of  mere 
air;  and  as  the  quantity  of  watery  vapour  which  can  exist  invisibly  in  a 
given  space,  depends  altogether  on  the  intensity  of  heat  present,  the  clouds 
in  a  cold  or  a  humid  atmosphere  will  be  low,  and  in  a  warm  or  a  dry 
atmosphere  will  be  high,  or  there  may  be  none.  An  aeronaut  mounting 
in  his  balloon  through  a  clear  sky,  often  enters  a  dense  cloudy  stratum, 
and  for  a  time  is  surrounded  by  the  gloom  almost  of  night,  the  face  of 
earth  being  hidden  from  him  below,  while  the  heavenly  bodies  are  equally 
veiled'  from  him  above;  but  rising  still  higher,  he  again  emerges  to  bright- 
neMy  and  looks  down  upon  the  fleecy  ocean  rolling  beneath  him,  as  the 
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climber  to  a  lofty  peak  looki  down  from  the  ever  pure  atmosphere  around 
it  on  the  inferior  region  of  clouds  and  storms. 

The  diminished  temperature  of  air  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, oiien  enables  the  native  of  temperate  climates,  when  forced  to 
reside  in  hot  tropical  countries,  inimical  to  their  health,  to  find  near  at 
hand,  on  some  mountain  height,  the  congenial  temperature  of  their  early 
homes.  The  author  of  this  work,  during  a  visit  to  the  then  not  long 
inhabited  island  of  Penang  in  the  strait  of  Malacca,  examined  this  fact  with 
pleasure  not  readily  forgotten.  The  centre  of  the  island  is  occupied  by 
a  lofty  mountain  ridge  thickly  wooded,  on  the  northern  summit  of  which 
a  few  residences  visible  from  the  sea-shore  like  eagles'  nests  on  a  cliff, 
had  just  been  constructed.  Towards  these,  one  morning  at  sun  rise,  on 
an  active  little  horse  of  the  country,  and  along  a  tolerable  road,  he  began 
to  climb  from  the  hot  plain  below.  At  first  there  were  around  him  purely 
tropical  objects,  inspiring  tropical  feelings, — the  latter,  modified  indeed  by 
the  reflection  that  his  track  lay  through  a  forest,  into  which  until  lately 
the  foot  of  man  had  never  penetrated,  and  where  the  trees  nursed  through 
ages  to  their  gieatest  growth,  and  the  stupendous  precipices  and  the 
enblime  water-fall  had  so  recently  been  exposed  to  human  observation;— 
but  as  he  gradually  ascended,  he  perceived  the  character  of  the  vegetation 
to  be  changing,  and  the  air  to  be  becoming  so  light  and  cool  as  strongly  to 
awaken  in  him  thoughts  of  distant  England — nay,  almost  the  illusion  that 
he  was  there.  When  he  had  reached  the  summit,  however,  and  a  clear 
space  opened  to  view  the  whole  country  around,  his  attention  was^oon 
recalled  to  the  fervid  land  of  the  sun.  At  first,  from  the  elevation  being 
so  great,  the  eye  took  account  only  of  the  grander  features  of  the  scene, 
and  which  were  such  nearly  as  might  be  met  with  on  a  Grecian  or  Italian 
•hore:  the  expanse  of  sunny  water  in  that  beautiful  strait,  the  opposite 
continent  with  its  river  winding  seaward  across  the  plain,  the  town  and 
the  roadstead  near  it  crowded  with  ships,  which  appeared  only  as  specks 
in  a  wide-spread  map;  but,  on  closer  inspection,  and  particularly  with  the 
aid  of  the  telescope,  were  described  the  rich  groves  of  cocoa-nut  and 
banana,  the  plantations  of  spice,  and  cotton,  and  sugar«cane,  the  tawny 
Iab6urers,  the  bamboo  dwellings,  the  fanciful  canoes  or  prows,  and  other 
objects  of  the  like  character.  And  such  was  the  scene,  which  even  under 
the  equator,  a  person  could  place  under  his  eye,  while  the  thermometer 
near  him  stood  as  in  an  English  month  of  May. 

The  interiors  of  the  island  of  Jamaica  ancf'Hayti  have  many  situations 
of  great  extent,  which  combine,  as  above  described,  the  advantages  of 
tropical  situation  and  temperate  climate,  and  which  might  well  be  inhabited 
by  English  labouring  colonists.  The  vast  plain  of  Mexico,  and  much  of 
the  central  land  of  South  America,  is  similarly  circumstanced:  and  it  is 
not  uncommon,  where  the  ascent  to  the  gigantic  Andes  is  gradual,  to  find 
at  the  bottom,  of  the  ridge  a  town,  whose  markets  are  stored  only  with  the 
productions  of  the  equator,  while  in  a  town  higher  up  will  be  seen  only 
what  belongs  to  the  temperate  skies  of  Europe:— climates  of  the  earth 
naturally  distant,  thus  meeting  as  it  were,  in  amicable  vicinity,  on  the 
same  rising  plain. 

The  facts  detailed  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  are  intended  to  illustrate 
the  subject  of  the  relation  of  volume  in  a  body  to  the  capacity  for  heat. 
We  now  proceed  to  speak  of  density  in  the  same  respect. 

Second.    It  might  be  anticipated  that  a  dense  body,  or  one  in  which 
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the  constituent  particles  may  be  supposed  to  fill  more  completdy  the  spaee 
occupied  by  it  than  the  particles  do  in  a  rarer  body,  would  have  smaller 
capacity  for  heat,  in  proportion  to  the  smaller  space  left  vacant  in  its  mass: 
and  in  a  general  comparison  of  the  capacities  of  eqtud  bulks  of  different 
substances,  such  anticipation  is  partly  verified, — as  when  a  pint  of  dense 
mercury  is  found  to  have  only  about  half  the  capacity  which  a  pint  of 
lighter  water  has.  The  relation  however  is  by  no  means  universal,  nor 
at  all  in  proportion  to  the  differences  of  density.  Water,  which  is  denser 
than  oil,  and  according  to  the  hypothesis  should  have  less  capacity,  yet 
has  nearly  double  the  capacity;  and  mercury,  which  being  nearly  fourteen 
times  denser  than  water,  might  be  expected  to  have  only  a  fourteenth  of 
the  capacity,  has  really  for  equal  volumes  a  half,  or,  as  formerly  stated,  for 
equal  weights,  a  thirtieth. 

Third.  -  We  are  at  last,  therefore,  compelled  to  admit,  that  the  relation 
between  various  substances  and  heat,  which  we  call  capacity  for  heat, 
depends  much  more  on  the  nature  of  the  ultimate  particles  of  the  sub- 
stances that  either  on  the  absolute  bulk  or  comparative  density  of  the 
masses.  Throwing  much  light  on  this  subject,  it  has  been  ascertained  in 
late  times,  that  all  material  substances  are  composed  of  extremely  minute 
unchangeable  atoms,-  of  which,  in  different  substances,  the  comparauve 
^weights  have  been  determined,  although  not  the  absolute  weights;  that  is 
to  say,  for  example,  the  atom  of  gold  is  known ^to  weigh  four  times  as 
much  as  the  atom  of  iron,  although  we  do  not  know  how  many  thousands 
or  millions  of  atoms  are  required  to  form  a  grain  of  either.  Now  very 
recent  researches  seem  to  prove  that  for  each  ultimate  atom,  no  matter  of 
what  substance,  nearly  the  same  quantity  of  heat  is  required  to  produce 
in  a  mass  of  the  atoms  a  given  change  of  temperature.  Thus  an  ounce  of 
iron  which  has  four  times  as  many  atoms  as  an  ounce  of  gold,  has  four 
times  the  capacity  for  heat.  This  law  seems  to  hold  for  all  simple 
substances;  but  for  compounds  there  seems  to  be  another  law  not  yet 
ascertained. 

Instead  of  the  term  capacity  for  heat  used  in  the  preceding  pages,  with 
respect  to  particular  substances,  that  of  specific  heat  has  by  some  authors 
been  preferred;  but  as  the  latter  gives  to  a  commencing  student  the  idea 
rather  of  kinds  of  heat  than  of  quantities^  the  term  capacity  has  been  here 
retained. 

**  Each  substance  in  nature^  for  a  given  change  of  temperature,  under* 
goes  expansion  in  a  degree  proper  to  itself  the  expansion  generally 
increasing  more  rapidly  than  the  temperature,  as  the  cohesion  of  the 
particles  becomes  weaker  from  increased  distance;  being  remarkably 
greater,  therefore,  in  liquid  than  in  solids,  and  in  airs  than  in  liquids; 
the  rate  being  quickened,  moreover,  near  the  points  of  change,  (See 
the  Analysis,  page  278.) 

The  following  table,  containing  the  names  of  some  common  substances, 
solid,  liquid,  and  aeriform,  shows,  by  the  figures  following  each  name, 
how  much  the  substance  increases  in  bulk,  by  having  its  temperature 
raised  from  that  of  freezing  to  that  of  boiling  water.  A  lump  of  glass,  for 
instance,  would  gain  one  cubic  inch  for  every  416  cubic  inches  contained 
in   it;   while   a  mass  of  water  would  gain  one  inch  for  twenty-three, 
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««. 
dilatiDf  thas  for  the  same  range  of  temperature  eighteen  times  more  than 
thegiass. 

Solids. 

Glass  gains  one  part  in            -            -  -      416 

Deal         -       ,     -            -            -            -  416 

Steel  ......      283 

Iron          -            ...            -  271 

Brass              -            -            -            .  .       177 

Silver       .....  175 

Lead-            -            -            -            .  -      117 

Liquids. 

Mercary  gains  one  part  in  •*            .              55 

Water             .            -  -            .            -        23 

Fixed  oils             .            .  -            -              12 

Alcohol          .            .  .            «           •          9 

Airs. 

Common  air,  1 

All  gases  and  I  gain  on  part  in       -  .  3 

vapors  J 

■ 

We  have  to  warn  readers  here  not  to  confound  the  increase  by  heat  of  the 
general  bulk  of  a  solid  body  with  the  increase  of  its  length.  The  latter  is 
only  one-third  as  great  as  tho  former.  This  will  be  understood  by  consi- 
dering that  tho  increase  of  bulk  is  divided  between  the  length,  breadth, 
and  depth  (or  thickness.)  If  the  substance  of  a  metallic  square  rod  or 
wire,  be  dilated  by  heat,  a  one-hundredth  part  of  its  bulk,  it  does  not  gain 
all  that  hundredth  at  its  end,  becoming  101  inches  (or  other  measure) 
long*  instead  of  100;  but  every  part  becomes  deeper  and  broader  in  the 
same  proportion  aa  it  becomes  longer  (we  may  suppose  it  divided  into  a 
row  of  equal  little  cubes,)  and  the  rod  gains  in  length  only  the  third  part 
of  an  inch.  A  fluid  enclosed  in  a  tube  unchangeable  by  heat  (if  such  tube 
there  were)  would  show  its  whole  dilatation  in  an  increase  of  length, 
becanse  there  could  be  no  swelling  laterally,  and  its  extremity,  therefore^ 
from  any  variation  of  temperature,  would  have  a  triple  extent  of  motion. 
A  degree  of  this  consequence  is  obtained  in  our  common  thermometers, 
because  the' containing  glass,  although  dilatable  by  heat,  is  so  much  less 
dilatable  than  the  fluid  within.  As  regards  solids,  we  have  to  inspire 
so  much  more  frequently  respecting  the  dilatation  in  length,  breadth,  &c.: 
that  is  to  say,  the  linear  dilatation,  in  one  direction,  than  the  increase  of 
general  bulk,  that  tables  are  frequently  made  stating  only  the  linear  dilata- 
tion. It  may  be  found  at  once  from  the  above  table,  by  recollecting  that  it 
is  one-third  of  the  increase  of  bulk: — thus,  as  glass  in  passing  from  the 
freezing  to  boiling  heat  of  water,  dilates  one  part  in  416  of  its  bulk,  it  will 
dilate  only  one  third  of  a  part  in  length,  or  a  whole  part  in  an  extent  of 
three  times  416  oc  1,248. 
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886  HEAT. 

The  expansion  of  solids  by  heat  has  been  ascertained  by  bringing 
microscope  instruments  to  bear  on  rods  of  the  different  sabstanoes  h^ted 
to  various  degrees,  in  troughs  of  oil  or  water.  The  expansion  of  fluids, 
again,  is  found  by  filling  a  glass  vessel  with  a  known  weight  of  any  fluid, 
and  then  ascertaining  how  much  is  made  to  run  over  or  escape  by  a  given 
increase  of  heat;  or  how  much  <he  fluid  rises  into  a  long  tubular  neck  like 
the  stalk  of  a  thermometer.  This  quantity,  added  to  what  is  required  to 
fill  the  increased  dimensions  of  the  heated  glass  vessel  (which  from  the 
ascertained  expansion  of  glass  is  known)  forms  the  whole  of  the  increase. 

The  general  and  comparative  expansion  of  solids  by  heat  are  exempli^ed 
in  the  following  cases: 

An  iron  bullet,  when  heated,  cannot  be  made  to  enter  an  opening,  through 
which  when  cold  it  passes  readily. 

A  glass  stopper  sticking  in  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  often  may  hfi  released 
by  surrounding  the  neck  with  a  cloth  taken  out  of  warm  water;  or  by 
immersing  the  bottle  in  the  water  up  to  the  neck;  or  by  making  strong 
friction  on  the  neck  by  a  tape  or  any  soft  rope  put  around  H,  and  then 
pulled  backwards  and  forwards.  By  any  one  of  these  means  the  binding 
ring  of  the  neck  is  heated  and  expanded  sooner  than  the  stopper,  and  so 
becomes  for  a  short  time  slack  or  loose  upon  it. 

Pipes  of  cast-iron  for  conveying  hot  water,  steam,  hot  air,  ^.,  if  of 
considerable  length,  must  have  joinings  which  allow  a  degree  of  shorten- 
ing and  lengthening,  otherwise  a  change  of  temperature  may  destroy 
them.  An  incompetent  person  undertook  to  warm  a  large  manufactory 
by  steam  from  one  boiler.  He  laid  a  rigid  main  pipe  along  a  passage, 
with  lateral  branches  passing  through  holes  into  the  several  apartments: 
but  on  his  first  admitting  the  steam,  the  expansion  of  the  main  pipe  tore  it 
away  from  all  its  branches. 

In  an  Iron  railing,  a  gate  which  during  a  cold  day  may  be  loose  and 
easily  shut  or  opened,  in  a  warm  day  may  stick,  owing  to  there  being 
greater  expansion  of  it  and  of  the  neighbouring  railing,  than  of  the  earth 
on  which  they  are  placed.  Thus  also  the  centre  of  the  arch  of  an  iron 
bridge  is  higher  in  warm  than  in  cold  weather;  while  on  the  contrary,  iu 
a  suspension  or  chain  bridge,  the  centre  is  lowered. 

The  iron  pillars  now  so  commonly  used  to  support  the  front  walls  of 
those  houses  of  which  the  ground  stories  meant  to  serve  as  shops  have 
spacious  windows,  in  warm  weather  really  lift  up  the  wall  which  re^ts 
upon  them,  and  in  cold  weather  allow  it  again  to  sink  or  subside  eonside- 
rably  more  than  if  the  wall  were  of  brick  from  top  to  bottom. 

In  some  situations  (as  lately  was  seen  in  the  beautiful  steeple  of  Bow- 
church,  in  London,)  where  the  stones  of  a  building  are  held  together  by 
clamps  or  bars  of  iron  driven  into  the  stones,  the  expansion  in  summer  of 
these  clamps  will  force  the  stones  apart  sufficiently  for  dust  or  sandy  par- 
ticles to  lodge  between  them;  and  then,  on  the  return  of  winter,  the  stones 
not  being  at  liberty  to  close  as  before,  will  cause  the  ends  of  the  shortened 
clamps  to  be  drawn  out,  and  the  effect  increasing  with  each  revolving 
year,  the  structure  will  at  last  be  loosened  and  may  fall. 

The  pitch  of  a  piano-forte  or  harp  is  lowered  in  a  warm  day  or  in  a 
warm  room,  owing  to  the  expansion  of  the  strings  being  greater  than  of 
the  wooden  frame-work;  and  in  cold  the  reverse  will  happen.     A  harp  or 
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pitno,  which  k  wdl  tuned  in  a  morning  drawing-room,  eannol  be  perfectly 
in  tone  when  the  crowded  evening  party  has  heated  the  room. 

BdU-wirea,  too»  slack  in  sammer,  may  be  of  the  proper  length  in  winter. 

One  admiraUe  contrivance  for  keeping  the  pendulum  of  a  clock  always 
of  tiM  same  length,  by  making  the  greater  expansion  by  heat  of  a  midcUe 
bar  of  brass  counteract  the  smaller  expansion  of  two  side-rods  of  steel,  was 
ezpliined  under  the  head  of  **  Pencfti/tmt,*'  as  was  also  the  construction  of 
a  balance-wheel  having  a  corresponding  property.  A  difference  of  a 
100th  of  an  inch  in  the  length  of  a  common  pendulam  caases  a  clodL  to  > 
err  ten  seconds  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  a  rise  or  fall  of  25^  of  Fahre»> 
halt's  thermometer  prodaces  this  difference.  Another  kind  of  compensa- 
tkm  pendulum,  not  less  admirable,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  its  inven- 
tor Graham^  is  obtained  by  substituting  for  the  solid  bob  or  baU  at  the 
bottom,  a  glass  vessel  containing  mercury.  The  mercury  on  expanding 
by  heat,  has  its  centre  of  gravity  raised  just  enough  to  compensato  for  the 
loKthening  t)f  the  rod  of  the  pendulum. 

Crystals,  when  heated,  do  not  expand  quite  equally  in  breadth  and  in 
length.  The  same  is  true  of  6brous  substances,  as  wood  which  expands 
and  contracts  more  in  breadth  than  in  length.  This  is  instanced  in  the 
leaking  during  cold  weather  of  a  ship's  deck,  which  in  warm  weather  is 
tight; — an  occurrence  which  the  author,  in  rounding  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  had  to  regtet  as  the  cause  of  destruction  to  some  valuable  speci- 
mens of  natural  history  which  he  had  collected  among  the  Eastern 
Islands. 

Bodies  expanded  by  heat,  unless  when  their  intin^ate  composition  is 
dianged  by  it,  regain  exactly  their  former  dimensions  on  being  cooled. 

As  is  seen  in  the  preceding  table,  the  expansion  of  liquids  by  heat  is  much 
greater  than  of  solids. 

A  cask  quite  filled  with  liquid  in  the  winter,  must  in  summer  force  its 
plug,  or  burst:  and  a  vessel  which  has  been  filled  to  the  lip  with  warm 
liquid,  will  not  be  full  when  the  liquid  has  cooled.  Hence  a  cunning 
dealer  in  liquids  has  tried  to  make  his  chief  purchases  in  very  cold  wea- 
ther, and  his  chief  sales  in  warm  weather. 

There  exists  in  the  case  of  water,  an  extraordinary  exception,  already 
mentioned,  to  the  law  of  expansion  by  heat  and  contraction  by  cold,  pro- 
ducing unspeakable  benefits  in  nature.  Water  contracts  only  down  to 
the  temperature  40°,  while,  from  that  to  82°,  which  is  its  freezing  point,  it 
again  dilates.  One  curious  consequence  of  this  peculiarity  is  exhibited 
when  a  pool  or  well  happens  to  be  formed  on  the  upper  surface  of  a  mass 
of  iee,  as  on  one  of  the  glaciers  of  Switzerland  and  elsewhere,  namely, 
that  the  well  goes  on  quickly  deepening  itself,  until  it  penetrates  to  the 
earth  beneath.  Supposing  the  surface  of  the  water  originally  to  have 
nearly  the  temperature  of  the  melting  ice,  or  32°,  but  to  be  afterwards 
heat^  by  the  air  and  sun,  instead  of  the  water  being  thereby  dilated  or 
rendered  specifically  lighter,  and  detained  at  the  surface,  it  becomes 
heavier  the  more  nearly  it  is  heated  to  40°,  and  therefore  sinks  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  pit  or  well;  but  there,  by  dissolving  some  of  the  ice,  and 
being  consequently  cooled,  it  is  again  rendered  lighter,  and  rises  to  be 
heated  as  before,  again  to  descend;  and  this  circnlation  and  digging  cease 
only  when  the  water  has  boied  its  way  quite  through. 


Ain  ue  expanded  bj  heat  ftOl  moie  Ami 

The  expenaion  of  aerifonn  bodies  bj  heat  prodiieee  Biany  iiB^^ 
in  nataie.  Some  of  theae  have  already  been  conatdeied  in  the  preoedinf 
parts  of  this  work,  aa,  the  rising  of  heated  air  in  the  atmosphere,  eansing 
the  winds  all  orer  the  earth;  the  aame  in  our  fires  and  ehimnies  supporting 
eonbustion,  and  Tcnttlating  and  purifying  our  houses;  the  same  again  firom 
around  anioMl  bodies,  removing  the  poisonous  or  contaminated  air  which 
issues  from  the  lungs,  and  insuring  a  conatant  sipply  of  fresh  air  for  the 
sapport  of  life,  dec. 

*  It  is  remarkable  with  respect  to  aeriform  bodies,  that,  unlike  solids  sad 
liquids  they  are  all  equally  dilated  by  the  same  change  of  temperatne, 
mcei?ittg  an  increase  of  about  a  third  part  of  their  bulk  (87i  parts  in  100) 
on  being  heated  from  the  freexing  to  the  boiling  point  of  water,  viz*  180®^— 
their  bulk  being  therefore  doubled  from  the  same  standard  point  by  about 
600^.  This  general  troth  holds,  not  only  with  respect  to  the  more  per- 
manent aira  or  gases,  but  also  with  respect  to  all  steamr  or  Tapors  in  the 
dry  states  that  is,  when  not  in  contact  with  the  liquid  producing  them. 
Tne  probable  reason  of  this  uniformity  is,  thai  cohesive  attraotioa  wUeh 
▼aries  ao  much  in  different  solids  and  liquids,  modifying  the  effects  of  hsat 
npon  them,  in  aeriform  fluids  does  not  exist  at  all. 

The  extent  of  this  dilatation  for  airs  is  so  much  greater  than  for  Uqvidi 
er  aolids,  that  it  forces  itself  much  more  strikin^y  upon  the  eommoa 
attention.  Thus  a  bladder  containing  considerably  less  than  its  fill  of  air, 
becomes  tense  immediately  on  being  held  to  the  fire^  The  air  in  a  balhicm 
just  escaping  from  a  cloud,  has  been  so  suddenly  expanded  by  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun,  as  to  injure  the  texture  of  the  balloon:  and  probably  some 
of  the  fatal  accidents  among  aeronautA  have  been  owing  to  ^is  occurrence. 
Burning  fuel  conveyed  into  a  vessel  or  case  which  can  be  suddenly  and 
strongly  closed,  will  produce  an  expansion  of  the  air  confined  with  it, 
capable  of  bursting  any  vessel  of  ordinary  strength — in  short  will  produce 
an  explosion. 

Now,  if  not  before,  at  any  rate  soon  aAer  steam-engines  began  ts  be 
used,  and  had  so  strikingly  shown  to  what  important  purposes  the  force 
of  an  expanding  aeriform  fluid  might  be  applied,  the  thought  would  nato- 
rally  occur  that  the  force  of  common  air  dUating  by  heat  might  also  be 
rendered  useful.  Accordingly  a  variety  of  air-expansion  enginea  have 
been  proposed,  but  as  yet  no  one  has  been  reduced  to  profitable  practice. 
Had  the  truth  been  generally  known,  which  very  recent  investigations 
have  proved,  that  a  given  quantity  of  heat,  when  used  to  dilate  air,  pro- 
duces several  times  as  much  expansive  power  as  when  used  to  form  steam, 
the  attempts  to  bring  such  an  application  of  heat  under  control  would 
probably  have  been  more  numerous,  and  possibly  by  this  time  more  suc- 
cessful. The  subject  is  so  interesting  that  we  shsdl  subjoin  a  few  remarks 
upon  it. 

To  produce  a  cubic  foot  of  common  steam,  from  water  originally  cold, 
about  1,150  degrees  of  heat  are  required,  as  will  be  explained  a  few  pages 
hence.  The  same  quantity  of  heat  wc^uld  double  the  volume  of  about  ii^t 
'cubic  feet  of  atmospheric  air, — as  is  known  from  the  comparative  capaci- 
ties for  heat  of  the  two  substances,  and  the  rate  of  dilatation  of  air  whea 
heated.  Now  the  value  for  work  of  the  foot  of  stesm  passing  from  the 
boiler  into  a  working  cylinder  would  be^ta  press  up  the  pisto»  of  the 
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steam  flogine  through  m  foot,  as  from  ed  to  a  6,  with  a  foree  all  the  way 
of  16  lbs.  per  inch  of  the  piston  surface;  while  the  working  valve  of  the 
fiv^  feet  of  air  in  dilating  to  double  bulk  would  be  to  \\(i  up  Sie  piston  five 
limes  as  far  as  the  steam,  viz.  from  g  hio  ef,  but  with  a  force  gradually 

diminishing  (represented  here  by  the  shaded  part 
y  of  the  figure)  as  the  expansion  went  on,  from  15  lbs. 
per  inch  at  the  beginning  until  the  air  had  dilated 
to  itB  destined  volume,  when  the  force  would  alto- 
gether cease;  its  whole  effect  therefore  would  be 
five  feet  impulsion  of  the  piston,  with  a  pressure 
averaging  between  15  lbs.  and  nothing,  t*tz.  7i  lbs. 
per  inch; — and  the  friction  in  the  two  cases  and 
the  varying  intensity  of  the  latter  pressure  being 
neglected,  the  force  of  the  air  would  be  Si  times 
as  great  as  that  of  the  steam.  But  it  is  farther  to 
be  considered,  that  only  about  half  the  heat  of  a 
^  fire  is  applied  to  use  in  the  steam-engine,  viz.  that 
part  which  enters  the  boiler,  while  the  remainder 
up  the  chimney;  and  in  an  air-engine  probably  the  whole  might  be 
applied.  In  an  air-engine,  moreover,  there  might  be  great  increase  of 
power  from  the  combustion,  or  semi-explosion  of  the  inflammable  gas 
evolved  from  the  fuel.  We  see  from  this  of  what  importance  the  discoveiy 
would  be  of  a  means  enabling  us  efi*ectually  to  apply  the  force  of  expand- 
inf  sir. 
If  we  suppose  a  fire  a  to  be  placed  on  a  grate  near  the  bottom  of  a  close 

cylinder,  d  a,  and  the  cylinder  to  be  full  of  fresh 
air  recently  admitted,  and  if  we  farther  suppose 
the  loose  piston  g  d  to  he  pulled  upwards,  it  is 
evident  that  all  the  air  in  the  cylinder  above  d 
will  be  made  to  pass  by  the  tube  e  through  the 
fire,  and  will  receive  an  increased  elasticity  tend- 
ing  to  the  expansion  or  increase  of  volume,  which 
the  fire  is  capable  of  giving  it.  If  there  were  only 
the  single  close  vessel  d  a,  the  expansion  might 
be  so  strong  as  to  burst  it;  but  if  another  vessel 
6  c  of  equal  size  were  provided,  communicatiag 
with  the  first  through  the  passage  6,  and  contain- 
ing a  e/ote-fitting  piston  eft  like  that  of  a  steam-engine,  the  expansion  of 
the  air  in  the  first  cylinder  would  act  fb  lift  the  said  piston,  and  so  might 
woriK  water-pumps,  or  do  any  other  service  which  a  steam-engine  can 
perform.  At  the  end  of  the  lifting  stroke  of  the  piston /e,  it  might  be 
made  to  open  an  escape-valve  for  the  hot  air,  placed  in  any  convenient  part 
of  the  apparatus,  and  to  cause  the  descent  of  the  blowing  piston  d  to  expel 
that  air,  while  a  new  supply  of  fresh  air  would  enter  by  another  valve  into 
the  cylinder  above  d.  The  engine  would  then  be  ready  to  repeat  its 
stroke  as  before,  and  the  working  would  be  continued  as  in  a  steam- 
etunne. 

The  preceding  simple  conception  of  an  air^ngine  occurred  to  the 
sntbor's  thoughts  while  considering  the  application  of  a  condensed  air 
foioace  to  some  chemical  purposes.  It  appeared  to  him  that,  in  applying 
any  anch  engine  to  use,  the  chief  difiiculties  to  be  surmounted  would  be, 
to  prevent  the  very  heated  air  and  dust  from  injuring  the  valves  and  other 
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workiD|f  parts  of  the  epflne,  and  to  olmate  the  iaeonfeaieiice  of  the 
inequality  of  power  at  different  parts  of  the  etroke.  .  Variooe  espedienii 
oeoorred  to  him.  The  overheating  might  be  prevented  by  anrromiduig 
the  cylinder,  dtc.  with  water;  and  both  cylinder  and  piston  wonld  snfler 

less  fromdast,  if,  instead  of  the  common  piston  e,  repre- 
sented above,  a  great  hollow  pluger  a  were  used,  (sveb 
as  is  here  represented,  and  is  now  common  in  water- 
pumps  for  mines)  embraced  by  an  air*tight  neck  or  collar  at 
o  c,  which  neck  would  be  the  only  part  of  the  cylinder 
requiring  to  be  made  with  nicety.  But  a  more  complete 
security  would  be  obtained  by  interposing  water  between 
the  hot  air  and  the  piston,  as  represent^  in  this  other 
sketch,  where  the  working  cylinder  d  has  a  water-vessel 
b  connected  with  it*  and  the  heated  air  is  admitted  to  6  to 
press  upon  a  float  on  the  water-surface,  to  lift  the  woriLing 
piston  d  e.  This  construction,  too,  if  desired,  would 
allow  the  fire-chamber  a  to  be  made  laifir  than  the  cylin- 
der, and  to  be  kept  constantly 
/'X\^  ^  fiUcKl  with  highly  expansive 

air,  each  discharge  of  which 
into  the  space  b  would  be  re- 
placed by  cold  air,  either  from 
the  space  above  the  pistoni/, 
driven  in  through  a  tube  as  the 
^  piston  ascended,  or  from  a  dis- 
tinct blowing  cylinder  worked 
by  the  beam.  And  if  it  were 
wished  to  apply  the  same  prin- 
ciple to  an  engine  working 
with  double  strokes,  that  is,  forcing  the  piston  alternately  up  and  down,  as 
in  the  double  stroke  steam-engine,  the  object  might  be  attained,  by  having 
a  second  water-vessel  /,  communicating  with  the  part  of  the  working 
cylinder  above  the  piston  d ;  and  the  air  would  pass  alternately  to  the  one 
or  the  other  vessel  b  or/,  by  the  operation  of  the  cock  c,  as  steam  passes 
in  a  steam-engine;  the  supply  of  fresh  air  to  the  chamber  a  would  be  given 
by  a  blowing  cylinder  worked  through  a  connexion  with  the  engine,  as 
the  air-pump  of  a  steam-engine  is  worked. 

The  sketch  of  an  air-engine,  as  here  given,  was  included  in  the  specifi- 
cation of  a  patent  for  another  object,  engaged  in  some  years  ago  bv  a 
friend  of  the  author's;  but  that  friend  being  almost  immediately  ^led  to 
other  business,  and  the  author's  professional  engagements  forbidding  his 
attention  to  the  subject,  it  was  not  prosecuted.  In  the  specification,  drawn 
up  by  an  engineer  in  town,  some  minor  adaptations  were  described. 
One  experiment  has  lately  been  made  by  a  Swedish  engineer  with  the 
simple  iform  of  dry  apparatus  described  at  pa^  309,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  its  power,  and  the  effect  was  found  to  be  several  fold  greater 
than  of  steam  from  the  same  quantity  of  fuel;  but  the  apparatus  was  rode, 
and  only  calculated  to  prove  in  a  short  trial,  the  existence  of  the  power, 
but  not  the  fitness  of  the  machine  to  endure  uninjured,  or  to  be  rendersd 
easily  obedient  to  control;  a  complete  experiment,  therefore,  remains  still 
to  be  made.  Gould  an  obedient  and  durable  engine  be  contrived,  at  all 
approaching  in  simplicity  to  the  plan  given  above,  its  advantages  over  the 
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slrani-eiigtne  would  be  very  considerable.  First,  its  original  cost  would 
be  BiBeh  less,  by  reason  of  its  small  comparative  size,  its  simplicity,  and 
the  litde  nicety  of  workmanship  required.  Secondly,  it  would  occupy 
miM^  less  room,  and  would  be  very  light;  hence  its  peculiar  fitness  for 
purposes  of  propelling  ships  and  wheel  carriages.  Thirdly,  the  quantity 
of  fuel  required  being  so  much  less,  would  not  load  the  ship  or  carriage« 
leaving  little  room  for  any  thing  else.  Fourthly,  the  expense  of  fuel  and 
of  repairing  would  be  little.  Fifthly,  the  engine  could  be  set  to  work  in 
a  few  minutes,  where  a  steam-engine  might  require  hours.  Sixthly,^ 
litde  or  no  water  would  be  required  for  it. 

Another  modification  of  air-engine,  called  a  gos 
voctitmi  enp^ne,  has  lately  been  proposed,  and  many 
expensive  trials  have  been  made  of  it;  but  it  is  in  its 
nature  a  most  wasteful  machine,  evidently  throwing 
away  at  least  nine  tenths  of  the  power  which  the 
combustion  generates.  It  was  of  this  nature  in  an 
experiment  which  the  author  witnessed.  A  litde  of 
the  common  coal-gas  was  admitted  by  the  cock  b  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  a,  and  was  there  inflamed, 
the  lid  c  being  at  the  time  raised.  The  combustion 
rarified  the  lower  stratum  of  air,  so  that  the  air  above 
was  expelled,  and  about  one-fifth  of  the  original 
contents  of  the  cylinder  was  caused  to  occupy  the 
whole.  The  lid  was  shut  down,  as  nearly  as  could 
be  judged,  at  the  moment  of  greatest  expansion,  so 
that  when  the  small  portion  of  air  and  vapour  remaining 
within  was  again  cooled,  the  interior  of  the  cylinder 
approached  nearly  to  the  state  of  vacuum.  It,  in  fact, 
retained  only  a  fifth  of  the  air.  A  communication 
being  then  opened  from  the  vacuous  cylinder  by  the 
tube  tf  to  a  water  reservoir  ten  feet  below,  the  water 
was  driven  up  by  the  atmospheric  pressure,  until  it 
filled  more  than  half  of  the  cylinder.  The  water  so 
raised  was  then  made  to  turn  a  common  water- whed, 
and  to  do  work.  A  mvTch  larger  quantity  of  water, 
however,  could  be  raised  to  the  same  height  at  less 
expense  by  a  steam-engine.  The  proposer  also  hoped  that  he  would  be 
able  to  make  the  atmosphere  pressing  into  his  imperfect  vacuum,  act 
directly  upon  a  piston  as  steam  does,  and  with  power  cheaper  than  that  of 
steaoi;  but  in  this  anticipation  too  he  was  completely  in  error.  To  produce 
hia  imperfect  vacuum  cost  him  very  nearly  at  the  same  rate  as  it  costs  to 
prodnce  the  perfect  vacuum  in  a  steam-engine,  and  his  vacuum  for  equal 

bulks  was  worth,  as  a  working  power,  only  about  one- 
a-  ^    fourth  as  much   as  the  steam  vacuum.     This  may  be 

H  understood  by  considering,  that  in  a  perfect  vacuum  a 
piston  rises  all  the  way  with  the  same  force,  which  if 
common  steam  be  used,  is  15  lbs.  per  inch  (the  piston 
may  be  supposed  to  rise  from  c  d  io  a  b,)  but  if  the 
vacuum  were  only  three-fourths  towards  being  complete, 
d  the  pressure  on  the  piston  would  be  only  three-fourths  of 
~  15  lbs.   at  the  commencement  of  the  stroke,  and  then 

rapidly  diminishing,  would  have  ceased  altogether  when  the  piston  had 
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made  threa-qoarlen  of  its  journey,  or  to  /.  The  ibree  in  the  firnt  case 
would  be  represented  by  the  whole  line  e  d  and  the  whole  spaee  edbo^ 
and  in  the  seoond  br  the  shortening  lines  and  the  triangolar  spaee  cef. 
•  On  oonsidering  the  foregoing  diagrams,  we  may  peroeiTe  that  in  the 
▼aconm-engine,  by  far  the  neater  part  of  the  force  prodooed  by  the  eoni« 
bostion  of  the  gas  is  absolutely  wasted,  or  put  to  no  use,  namely,  the 
whole  expansive  force  during  the  sudden  combustion  or  ezdosion*  It  is 
evident  that  if  a  tenth  part  of  the  aeriform  contents  of  a  cylinder  acqnirs 
dasticity  enough  (a  fourteenth  part  in  a  nice  experiment  does  so)  to  be 
able  afterwards  to  occupy  the  whole  cylinder,  that  tenth  must  begin  its 
expansion  with  the  force  of  a  tenfold  atmospheric  condensation,  or  pressure, 
of  160  lbs.  on  the  square  inch  of  a  piston  withstanding  it,'  which  pressue 
will  then  gradually  diminish  as  the  piston  rises,  but  wUl  amount  to  an 
average  of  fire  times  the  atmospheric  pressure,  or  75  lbs.  per  inch  aU  the 
way;  Doing  therefore  quadruple  or  more,  that  of  steam  against  a  perfeet 
vacuum,  and,  therefore,  again,  by  our  former  calculation,  more  than  twdfe 
times  greater  than  the  force  obtained  from  the  imperfect  vacuum  o(  the 
enffine  under  consideration. 

It  is  a  question  which  the  author  thinks  will  one  day  be  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  whether  neariy  the  whole  force  of  exploding  gas  may  not 
be  converted  into  a  calmly  working  power,  producing  from  a  given 
expenditure,  ten  times  or  more  the  effect  obtained  in  the  vacuum  engine 
described  above,  and,  therefore,  an  effect  more  than  equal  to  that  of  a 
steam-engine  incurring  the  same  expense.  There  are  probably  various 
ways  in  which  the  obiect  may  be  attained.  The  following  sketeh  is 
offered  merely  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  a  machine  for  such  a  purpose. 

Suppose  6  to  be  a  very  heavy  close-fitting  piston 
sliding  in  the  cylinder  containing  it;  and  suppose  the 
space  cf  open  to  the  cylinder,  to  be  filled  with  atmo- 
spheric air  of  double  or  greater  density;  then  if  a  mix- 
ture of  explosive  gases  admitted  bv  a  cock  to  the  chamber 
a  (formed  between  the  piston  and  end  of  the  cylinder) 
be  inflamed,  the  heavy  piston  will  be  shot  forward,  like 
a  cannon-ball,  against  the  condensed  air  in  d;  and  owing 
to  the  momentum  acquired  in  the  first  instants,  it  mm 
advance  much  beyond  the  point  where  the  exploded  ns 
and  air  in  (/  would  balance  each  other  at  rest.  The 
quantity  of  gases  admitted  would  be  just  such  as  to  carry 
it  to  the  end  of  the  cylinder.  The  piston  rod  e  would  then  by  a  catch  or 
ratchet,  be  connected  with  the  work  to  be  done,  and  after  the  condensation 
of  the  exploded  gases  in  a  cylinder,  would  be  pressed  back  again,  with 
the  greater  than  atmospheric  force  in  ef,  as  if  urged  by  high  pressure 
steam.  The  first  figure  at  page  310  represents  a  form  of  cylinder  which 
might  also  answer  for  this  purpose,  the  heavy  plunger  being  thrown  up, 
to  work  by  its  weight  in  descending. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  first  modification  of  air  engine  described  at 
page  309,  is  partly  an  explosive  engine  such  as  contemplated  above,  for 
the  gas  separated  from  the  coal  during  the  moment  of  slackened  combustion 
whue  the  lately  used  air  is  passing  out,  becomes  an  explosive  accumulation 
for  the  fresh  air  about  to  enter.  The  trial  alluded  to  above  proved  this  to 
be  the  fact 
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'*  7%e  expansion  of  bodies  by  heal  increases  more  rajndly  than  ihe  tern" 
peraiure^  and  particularly  near  the  melting  and  boiling  points^  that 
iSf  their  points  of  changing  into  liquid  or  air  being  however  exactly 
proportioned  to  the  tetnperature  after  the  change  into  air*  (See 
AnalysiSy  page  278.) 

If  a  given  quantity  of  heat,  that  for  instance  contained  in  some  measure 
of  botlmg  water  or  of  common  steam,  be  added  to  a  mass  of  cool  water* 
it  will  produce  in  this  a  certain  increment  of  bulk;  and  if  other  equa^ 
quantities  of  heat  be  afVerwards  successively  added,  under  the  nice  manage- 
ment which  such  an  experiment  requires,  each  new  addition  will  produce 
a  greater  increment  of  bulk  than  the  preceding,  particularly  when  the  water 
approaches  to  boiling;  but  after  the  walfc  is  converted  into  steam,  any 
urther  increase  of  bulk  will  be  exactly  proportioned  to  the  increase  of 
temperature.  The  same  truths  may  be  proved  by  the  converse  experiment 
of  abstracting  successively  equal  quantities  of  heat  from  steam  or  water 
(as  by  making  it  melt  equal  quantities  of  ice,)  and  noting  the  rate  of  con- 
traction. What  is  thus  true  of  water  in  relation  to  heat,  is  true  also  of 
bodies  generally,  each  however  having  a  rate  of  expansion  and  tempe- 
ratures for  meltinff  and  boiling  proper  to  itself.  The  quickened  rate  of  expan- 
sion in  solids  and  liquids  might  have  been  anticipated  from  reflecting,  that 
eaeh  successive  quantity  of  heat  added  to  a  mass,  meeui  with  less  resistance 
to  its  expanding  power  than  the  preceding  quantity,  owing  to  the  dimi- 
nishing force  of  cohesion  of  the  particles  as  the  mass  enlarges;  while  in  an 
lir  or  gas,  again,  as  cohesion  has  altogether  ceased,  each  addition  of  heat 
is  at  liberty  to  produce  its  full  and  equal  effect. — If  the  capacity  of  sub- 
stances for  heat  did  not  increase  with  their  bulk,  the  terms  **  increase  of 
heat*'  and  **  increase  of  temperature"  would  have  the  same  meaning,  and 
thia  subject  would  be  more  simple. 

The  reflection  will  naturally  occur  here,  that  as  in  the  common  ther- 
mometer the  mercury  must  rise  or  expand  more  for  a  given  quantity  of 
heat  added  at  a  high  than  at  a  low  temperature,  the  scale  should  be  divided 
to  correspond  with  the  inequality.  Now  this  reasoning  is  good,  but  the 
difficulty  of  complying  with  it  in  practice  is  such,  that  the  inconvenience 
of  the  slight  error  arising  from  an  equal  division  is  commonly  submitted 
to.  An  air  thermometer  with  equal  divisions  is  very  correct,  but  from 
wanting  many  of  the  advantages  of  the  mercurial  thermometer,  is  little 
employed;  and  fortunately  in  the  mercurial  thermometer  there  is  such  a 
counterbalancing  relation  between  the  expansion  of  the  mercury  and  of  the 
containing  glass,  as  to  render  the  error  alluded  to,  at  least  for  any  middle 
range  of  temperature,  very  trifling.  The  subject  of  unequal  thermometric 
dilatation  in  the  same  liquid,  and  of  the  differences  in  that  respect  *in 
different  liquids,  depending  on  the  proximity  to  their  boiling  points,  &c.t 
is  well  illustrated  by  Du  Luc's  experiment  of  filling  various  thermometer- 
glasses  with  different  liquids,  and  while  they  are  being  heated  through  the 
nme  range  of  temperature,  noting  their  comparative  indications.  He 
marked  on  each  tube  the  points  at  which  the  liquid  in  it  stood  when  the 
bulb  was  placed,  first  in  freezing  and  afterwards  in  boiling  water,  and  he 
than  divided  the  intervening  space  into  eighty  parts  or  degrees.  The  dis- 
cordance of  the  dilatations  in  the  different  tubes  when  the  instruments 
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were  afterwardf  placed  tofether,  and  heated  from  the  fireenng  to  theboil- 
iog  degrees  of  water,  was  as  here  detailed. 
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Water 
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80 

19.8 

10.5 
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40 
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20.5 

50 

49.2 

45.3 
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60 
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56.2 

45.8 

70 

69.4 

67.8 
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80 

• 
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80 

80 

80 

The  singalar  discrepancy  in  the  case  of  water  is  owing  to  the  pecoliarity 
described  in  former  pages,  of  its  contracting  by  cold  only  down  to  40**  of 
Fahrenheit,  and  then  dilating  again  until  it  freezes. 

Laborioas  investigations  have  been  made  by  the  French  chemists  to 
discover  a  comprehensive  law  determining  the  rate  of  expansion  in  all 
bodies,  but  the  object  is  not  yet  satisfactorily  accomplished. 

« 

"  7b  tneli  a  toHd  body,  or  to  vaporize  a  liquid^  a  large  guanfihf  of  heat 
enters  it,  but  in  tne  new  arrangement  of  theparticlet  and  generally 
increased  volume  of  the  mast,  the  heat  becomes  hidden  from  the  iker" 
mometer  and  is  eaued  latsht  heat.   Jt  reappears  during  the  contrary 

changes,  after  whatever  intervdl.^^    (See  the  Analysis,  page  278.) 

The  expansion  of  bodies  by  heat,  instead  of  proceeding  throughoat  in 
some  nearly  uniform  or  gradual  manner,  exhibits  in  its  course  two  singular 
transformations  of  the  body:  the  first,  when  the  solid  breaks  down  into  a 
liquid;  the  second,  when  the  liquid  swells  out  into  an  air  or  gas;  so  that 
there  are  in  all,  three  very  distinct  modifications  or  states  of  existence  for 
the  body  dependent  on  the  agency  of  heat.  The  substance  of  water,  for 
instance,  when  at  a  low  temperature,  exists  in  the  solid  form  called  tee; 
but  at  32°,  of  Fahrenheit,  on  receiving  more  heat  it  gradually  becomes 
liquid  or  water,  and  on  receiving  more  at  212°,  even  under  the  resisting 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  it  acquires  a  bulk  nearly  2,000  times  greater 
than  it  had  as  a  liquid,  (gradually  as  regards  the  whole,  but  suddenly  as 
regards  each  separate  portion)  being  then  called  steam  or  aeriform  water. 
And  other  bodies  under  analogous  circumstances,  undergo  similar  changes. 
It  is  farther  remarkable,  that  although  during  the  changes  a  large  quantity 
of  heat  enters  the  mass,  producing  in  the  one  case  liquidity,  in  the  other 
the  form  of  air,  tlie  temperature  is  the  very  same,  immediately  sSter,  as 
immediately  before  the  change,  the  last  received  heat  becoming  hidden  or 
latent  in  the  ma8s:-»thus  water  running  from  melting  ice  affects  the  the^ 
mometer  but  as  the  ice  does,  and  steam  over  boiling  water  appears  no 
hotter  than  the  water.  The  fflory  of  originally  discovering  the  facts,  to 
recall  which,  the  terms  latent  heat,  or  caloric  of  fluidity,  have  since  been 
used,  belongs  to  the  illustrious  Dr.  Black.  The  construction  of  the 
modem  steam-engine  was  an  early  result  of  kindred  investigations  msde 
by  his  friend,  James  Watt. 
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We  tdeet  the  foDowing  instances  as  serving  to  display  the  subject  of 

lateni  heat  in  its  varioas  bmirings. 

A  mass  of  ice  brought  into  a  warm  room*  and  there  receiving  heat  from 
every  object  aroand  it,  will  soon  reach  the  temperature  of  melting  or  32°, 
but  afterwards  both  the  ice  and  the  water  formed  from  it  will  continue  at 
that  temperature  until  all  be  melted; — the  heat  which  continues  to  enter, 
effecting  a  change  only  in  the  form  of  the  mass.  And  in  the  case  sup- 
posed, whatever  time  was  required  for  heating  the  mass  of  ice  one  degree, 
just  one  hundred  and  forty  times  as  much  will  be  required  for  melting  it; 
proving  that  UO'^  is  the  latent  heat  of  water. 

If  two  similar  flasks,  one  filled  with  ice  at  32°,  and  the  other  with  water 
at  32°,  be  placed  in  the  same  oven  or  over  the  same  flame,  the  water  will 
gain  140  degrees  of  heat  while  the  ice  is  merely  being  melted  into  water 
at  32:  and  in  the  course  of  the  experiment,  a  correspondence  will  always 
exist  between  the  phenomena;  for  instance,  when  the  water  has  gained 
14°  of  heat,  it  will  be  found  that  just  a  tenth  part  of  the  ice  is  melted. 

If  equal  quantities  of  hot  and  cold  water  be  mixed  together,  the  whole 
acquires  a  middle  temperature,  each  degree  lottt  by  the  hot  water  becoming 
a  degree  gained  by  the  cold;  but  if  a  pound  of  ice  at  32°,  and  a  pound  of 
water  140°  hotter  be  mixed  together,  the  140°  of  heat  will  go  merely  to 
melt  the  ice,  for  there  will  result  two  pounds  of  water  at  32°. 

If  a  flask  of  water  at  32°,  or  its  freezing  point,  and  a  similar  flask  of 
strong  brine  (which  does  not  freeze  until  cooled  to  near  zero)  also  at  32°, 
be  exposed  together  in  the  same  cold  place,  it  will  be  found  that  when  the 
brine  has  lost  10°  of  its  heat  the  water  flask  will  still  exhibit  an  undimi- 
nished temperature,  but  a  fourteenth  part  of  its  contents  will  be  converted 
into  ice.  Now  as  in  such  a  case  the  water  flask  must  continue  to  radiate 
away  heat  just  as  much  as  the  other,  it  can  maintain  its  temperature  only 
by  absorbing  into  its  general  mass  the  heat  which  was  latent  in  the  portion 
of  water  frozen. 

It  is  possible,  by  slowly  cooling  water  which  is  kept  in  perfect  repose, 
to  lower  its  temperature,  while  yet  liquid,  ten  degrees  below  its  ordinary 
freezing  point;  but  then,  on  the  slightcitt  agitation,  ice  will  be  formed. 
It  might  be  expected  in  such  a  case,  that  the  whole  water  would  instantly 
freeze,  because  all  is  colder  than  common  ice:  but  no,  only  a  fourteenth 
part  freezes,  and  singularly,  both  that  fourteenth  and  the  remaining  liquid 
are  rendered  in  the  moment  ten  degrees  warmer — rising  to  32°.  Here 
the  140°  of  latent  heat  escaping  from  the  fourteenth  part  of  the  water 
which  freezes,  become  10°  of  sensible  heat  for  the  whole  mass,  so  that  the 
remaining  water  has  the  temperature  at  which  it  only  begins  to  freeze. 

Strong  solutions  in  hot  water  of  various  neutral  salts,  if  allowed  to  cool 
while  exposed  to  atmospheric  pressure,  soon  deposite  crystals  of  the  salts; 
bdt  in  a  close  vessel  which  protects  them  from  such  pressure,  they  will 
remain  liquid  even  when  cold.  Now  at  the  moment  of  opening  such  a 
Teasel  to  admit  the  pressure,  the  salt  immediately  crystalizes,  and  the  latent 
heat  given  out  by  the  solidifying  particles  warms  very  sensibly  the  remain- 
ing liquid  and  the  vessel. 

From  the  preceding  facts  it  may  be  perceived,  that  the  quantity  of  ice 
formed  or  melted  in  any  case,  becomes  a  correct  measure  of  the  quantity 
of  heat  transferred.  From  this  consideration,  the  illustrious  Lavoisier 
eonstmcted  his  calorimeter,  or  heat  measure*    It  is  a  case  or  vessel  lined 
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with  ice,  and  the  quantity  of  heat  giren  out  by  any  body  jplaoed  in  it  if 
indicated  by  the  quantity  of  water  collected  from  the  melted  ice. 

Had  the  latent  heat  of  water  been  only  I''  or  2''  inatead  of  140S  the 
earth,  except  in  its  tropical  regions,  would  ha?e  been  scarcely  habitable. 
The  cold  of  a  single  night  might  have  frozen  an  ocean,  and  the  heat  of  a 
single  day  might  have  converted  the  accumulated  snows  of  a  winter  into 
one  sudden  and  frightful  inundation.  As  the  fact  is,  however,  both  changes 
are  beautifully  gradual,  and  easily  controlled  or  prepared  for. 

The  fact  of  latent  heat  in  other  liquids  than  water  is  fiuniliarly  exhibited 
in  the  slow  meiting  of  various  substances,  aa — of  the  metals;  lead  or  pig- 
iron  for  instance— of  butter  or  oils— -of  glass,  &c.;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  slow  solidification  of  any  melted  masses  when  heat  is  again 
abstracted. 

The  substances  below  enumerated,  while  passing  from  the  solid  to  the 
liquid  state,  absorb  and  render  latent  the  quantities  of  heat  here  noted; 
which  quantities  are  therefore  called  the  latent  heats  of  the  liquids. 

Ice 140^ 

Mercury        -  -  •  -  .  H2 

Bees^-wax  -  -  -  -  170 

Tin 442 

Zinc       -  -  -  -  -  492 

If  a  piece  of  frozen  mercury  (the  temperature  of  which  is  at  least  40^ 
below  zero)  be  thrown  inro  a  little  water  at  32^,  the  latent  heat  of  the 
water  immediately  passes  into  the  mercury  and  melts  it;  but,  singulaily, 
tlic  water  in  the  act  of  melting  the  mercury,  is  itself  frozen. 

**  Latent  Heat  o{  aeriform  ftuida.'*^ 

Water  in  a  vessel  placed  over  a  fire  gradually  attains  the  boiling  tempe- 
rature or  212*^,  but  afterwards  its  temperature  rises  no  more,  for  the  farther 
addition  of  heat  becomes  latent  in  the  steam  escaping  during  the  ebulli- 
tion. One  way  of  determining  the  quantity  of  heat  which  becomes  latent 
in  steam  is  to  note  how  much  more  time  is  required  for  boiling  a  quantity 
of  water  to  dr^'ness,  than  for  merely  heating  it  to  the  boiling  point,  or 
through  any  certain  number  of  degrees.  The  experiment  indicates  about 
1,000^;  that  is  to  say,  that  1,000  times  as  mtich  heat  is  latent  in  any 
quantity  of  water  formed  into  steam,  as  would  raise  the  temperature  of  the 
liquid  water  one  degree.  Watt  had  found  that  water  in  a  vessel  placed 
over  a  lamp  was  about  six  times  as  long  in  being  completely  evaporated, 
as  in  being  originally  heated  from  an  ordinary  temperature  to  that  of 
boiling. 

If  we  place  in  the  same  oven,  or  over  similar  flames,  two  like  vessels 
containing  watef,  one  of  which  is  open  at  top  and  the  other  is  strongly 
closed,  the  two  will  gain  heat  equally  up  to  the  boiling  point,  but  after^ 
wards  the  open  vessel  from  giving  out  steam  will  remain  at  the  same  tem- 
perature, while  the  other,  by  confining  the  heat  which  enters,  will  show 
the  temperature  continuing  to  rise  as  before,  until  the  increasing  tendency 
of  the  water  to  dilate  forces  the  vessel  open.  Supposing  the  water  in  the 
latter  vessel,  before  vent  is  given,  to  have  become  100^  hotter  than  com- 
mon boiling  water,  instead  of  the  whole,  when  at  liberty,  being  immedi- 
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atdjT  converted  into  8team»  as  might  be  expected,  only  m  tenth  part  will  be 
8o  changed  (the  tame  quantity  as  will  be  found  to  have  already  escaped 
from  the  other  vessel,)  for  the  tenth  part  requiring  in  the  form  of  steam 
1,000^  of  latent  heat,  will  take  the  excess  of  IOC  from  the  other  nine 
parts,  and  will  leave  them  as  common  boiling  water.  If,  however,  water 
neat^  considerably  beyond  the  boiling  point  bor  allowed  to  expand  very 
iuddenlf/s  the  whole  is  blown  out  of  the  vessel  as  a  mist,  by  the  steam 
formed  at  the  same  instant  through  every  part  of  the  mass;  but  the  whole 
mass  in  such  a  case  is  no  more  convened  into  true  steam,  than  the  whole 
of  very  brisk  soda  water  is  converted  into  gas  when  similarly  thrown  out 
by  the  sudden  extrication  of  the  earbonic  acid  gas,  on  uncorking  the  bot- 
tle. Misconception  of  this  matter  has  led  to  most  wasteful  experiments 
on  steam-engines  of  very  high  pressure.  Mr.  Perkins,  for  instance, 
thought  he  truly  described  what  was  accomplished,  by  saying  of  the  water 
that  it  had  **  flashed  into  steam." 

The  same  indication  of  the  latent  heat  of  steam  is  obtained  by  the  con- 
verse experiment  of  first  converting  a  quantity  of  water  into  steam,  and 
then  admitting  it  to  cold  water  or  to  ice.  A  pound  of  steam  will  raise  the 
temperature  of  ten  pounds  of  cold  water  100  degrees,  or  will  melt  about  8^ 
pounds  of  ice. 

In  the  great  quantity  of  heat  which  becomes  latent  in  steam,  we  perceive 
the  reason  why  water  projected  upon  a  raging  fire  so  powerfully  represses 
it:  mnd  hence  again  why^ire  and  water  are  so  often  adduced  proverbially 
as  exemplifying  a  fierce  antagonism. 

It  was  when  Watt  had  discovered  how  much  heat  was  lost  when  steam 
was  lost,  that  he  contrived  the  separate  condenser  for  his  steam-engine,  by 
which  he  at  once  saved  three-fourths  of  the  fuel  formerly  used. 
•  Substances  differ  among  themselves  in  regard  to  the  latent  heat  of  their 
vapon  as  much  as  in  their  other  relations  to  heat.  Thus  the  latent  heat  of 
the  vapor  or  steam  of: 

Water          -  -            -            -     is  1,000*» 

Vinegar             -  -            -            -      900 

Alcohol        -  -            -            -            442 

Ether    -            -  -            -            -      300 

Oil  of  Turpentine  -            -            -            177 

From  the  less  latent  heat  in  these  last  mentioned  vapors  than  in  that  of 
water,  we  might  at  first  suppose  that  there  would  be  great  advantage  from 
using  them  in  steam-engines.  Accordingly  numerous  experiments  have 
been  made,  and  patents  secured  under  this  idea;  but  the  fact  is,  that  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  heat  is  less,  the  volume  of  the  vapor  is  less,  and 
therefoie  no  mechanical  advantage  is  obtainable. 

The  influence  of  external  pressure  in  keeping  the  particles  of  liquids 
together,  in  opposition  to  the  repulsion  of  heat  seeking  to  render  their 
mass  aeriform,  was  considered  in  the  chapter  on  **  Pneumatics  ;^^  but 
to  make  the  present  section  complete,  the  subject  must  be  here  shortly 
lesmned. 

Because  water  or  any  liquid,  under  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
while  leeeixing  heat^  remains  tranquil,  and  apparently  unchanged,  until  it 
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naehw  what  is  caUad  ito  bmling  point,  it  whidi  i  bnbUiiic  or  ommniaii 
iolo  npn  lakM  place,  w*  night  eappoM  ila  mdinaiy  boilmg  (eaperaton 
necesMry  to  enable  it,  nnder  aay  circnmBtancefl,  to  atrame  or  to  maiBiun 
the  form  ofeir.  Bat  this  »  no  more  true  than  thata-comoionapTiDgeoai* 
preaaed  againat  any  obstacle  or  force,  haa  no  tendency  to  expand  or  rec» 
ver  itaeir  until  the  rooment  when  at  last  it  OTercomea  toe  obstacle.  liquid 
water  with  itn  beat  ie  really  a  spring  compressed  by  the  powerfnl  weight 
of  the  atmoaphere,  and  seeking  to  expand  itself  into  steam  with  force  pr^ 
portioned  to  va  tempetatuie.  Even  at  83",  or  it*  freezing  point,  as  is 
found  by  placing  it  in  a  vacimm,  it  seeks  to  Bsseme  the  form  of  air,  with  a 
force  of  pressure  14  ounce  on  each  square  inch  of  its  sorfue,  and  cm  be 
restrained  only  by  s  countei^preesnre  of  that  amount;  and  at  any  higher 
temperature,  to  correspond  with  the  greater  dilating  tendency,  tiie  restnio- 
ing  force  must  also  be  greater;  at  1M°,  for  instance,  {t  must  be  13  onneea, 
at  ISO",  4  lbs.;  at  212°,  15  lbs.;  at  SfiO",  30  lbs.,  and  so  on  as  stated  in 
the  preceding  part  of  this  work: — and  whenever  the  restraining  force  li 
much  weaker  than  the  expensive  tendency,  the  formation  of  eleam  takes 
place  rapidly  and  far  below  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  so  as  to-prodnee  die 
buhUiag  and  agitation  called  btnling.  Now  it  is  because  the  atmospfaen 
or  ocean  of  air  which  surrounds  the  earth  happens  to  have  in  it  1ft  tta. 
weight  ef  air  over  every  square  inch  <^  the  earth's  eurfaee,  and  preMCi 
on  ul  things  there  aqpordiogly,  that  312°  happena  to  be  called  llie  DoHiaf 
point  of  water.  An  Mmoaphere  less  hearj  wodfl' 
have  allowed  liquids  to  burst  into  vapor  at  lower 
temperatnrea,  and  one  maie  heavy  would  have  kad 
a  contrary  elTect.— The  exact  degree  of  expanaive 
force  for  every  degree  of  temperature  in  water  and 
Other  liquids,  has  been  ascertained  by  beating  them 
in  vessels  furnished  either  with  properly  Iraded 
valves,  as  at  /  in  this  figure,  or  wiUi  a  tall  nprigtll 
tube,  ae  d  b,  into  which  the  liqoid  c  may  forces 
column  of  mercury  to  an  elevation  marking  the  ex- 
pansive .tendency;  the  valve  and  mercury  being  of 
course  protected  from  the  external  atmospheric 
pressure,  or  the  necessary  allowance  being  made 
for  that  pressure.  Boiling  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
vessel  is  resisted  fay  the  weight  of  the  liquid  in  addi- 
tion to  that  of  the  atmosphere,  as  already  explained, 
and  consequently  the  temperature  at  which  it  occurs 
there,  is  higher  than  near  the  surface  of  the  vessel. 
Boiling  heat  is  greater  also— in  a  deep  mine,  where  of  course  there  is  addi- 
tional depth  and  weight  of  atmosphere  over  any  exposed  liquid,— «t  times 
when  the  barometer  is  unusually  nigh,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  atmospheie 
is  unusually  heavy — in  cases  where  sir  or  steam  is  confined  over  the  boil- 
ing surface  so  as  to  press  more  upon  it  as  when  brewers  far  a  time  shut 
the  lid  or  valve  of  their  great  boilers,  &c.  Water  placed  on  the  fire  in  a 
strong  vessel,  from  which  steam  cannot  at  all  escape,  may  be  rendered 
even  red-boi,  without  a  bubble  forming  or  one  panicle  being  dissipated; 
but  the  tendency  to  expand  into  steam  is  then  great  enough  to  burst  say 
known  material  of  moderate  thickness.  The  Marquis  of  Worcester 
exploded  a  cannon  by  shutting  up  water  in  it,  and  then  aurrouading  it 
with  fire,— Boiling  temperature  ia  lower  again  when  the  experiment  is 
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made  on  mountains  or  in  other  sitaations  above  the  level  of  the  seat  where 
there  is  less  height  of  air  resting  over  the  boiler.  In  the  city  of  Mexico, 
which  is.  7,000  feet  above  the  sea,  water  boils  before  it  reaches  the  heat 
of  200®,  instead  of,  as  in  places  near  the  sea-level,  at  212°.  Wollaston^s 
tfiermometer,  beautifully  adapted  for  determining  the  height  of  mountains, 
balloon  ascents,  &c.,  by  merely  indicating  the  heat  of  boiling  water  in  any 
sitaatton,  is  a  fine  illustration  of  this  truths  If  in  any  place  we  take  off 
the  atmospheric  pressure  from  a  liquid,  as  by  placing  it  in  the  reeeiver  of 
an  air-pump,  it  will  boil  at  very  low  temperatures  indeed.  Water  thus 
treated  boils  at  a  temperature  many  degrees  below  the  heat  of  EInglish 
aammer  days;  and  ether  boils  when  colder  than  common  ice. — Generally, 
in  a  vacuum,  substances  boil  at  a  temperature  124°  lower  than  while 
restrained  by  the  atmospheric  pressurCf 

Consequences  of  these  truths  respecting  tba  boiling  temperature,  are  the 

following. 

As  water  at  any  temperature  is  tending  to  dilate  itself  into  steam,  witli 
Ibiee  proportioned  to  the  temperature,  the  steam  rising  from  any  mass  of 
water  presses  on  the  surface  of  the  vessel  containing  it  with  that  force; 
and  in  m  steam-engine  therefore,  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  boiler 
tells  the  degree  of  force  with  which  the  steam  is  acting  on  the  piston. 

Becaose  in  the  case  of  steam:  the  same  law  holds  as  for  aeriform  fluids 
generally,  viz,  that  the  outward  elasticity  or  spring  increases  in  proportion 
as  the  fluid  is  more  condensed^ — high-pressure  steam  is  merely  condensed 
steam,  just  as  high-pressure  air  is  condensed  air;  and  to  obtain  a  double 
or  tiipie  pressure,  we  must  have  twice  or  thrice  the  quantity  of  steam 
nnder  the  same  volume. 

The  reason  that  high -pressure  steam,  issuing*  from  a  boiler  heated  to 
300^  or  more,  is  not  hotter  than  low-pressure  steam  from  a  boiler  at  212°, 
is,  that  in  the  instant  when  the  high^pressure  or  condensed  steam  escapes 
kilo- the  air,  it  expands  until  balanced  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
that  is,  nntil  it  becomes  low-pressure  steam,  and  it  is  cooled  by  the  expan* 
sion,  as  air  is  cooled  on  escaping-  from  any  condensation. 

The  vessel  called  PapirCB  Digester y  is  merely  a  metallic  pot  or  boiler, 
whieh  can  be  kept  closed  in  spite  of  the  force  of  the  stream  formed  within 
it;  and  in  such  a  vessel  water  can  be  heated  far  beyond  the  ordinary  boiling 
point,— -sufficiently,  for  instance,  to  dissolve  and  extract  all  the  gluten  or 
jelly  of  bones,  and  to  form  from  them  a  rich  soup  where  common  boiling 
would  procure  nothing;— or  even  to  meXi  lead  lying  in  the  wMer. 

The  person  who  increases  the  fire  under#a.  boiling  pot  with  the  hope  of 
making  the  water  hotter,  is  foolishly  wasting  the  fuel,  for  the  water  can 
only  boil,  and  it  does  boil  at  212°  of  the  thermometer. 

As  different  substances  under  any  given  pressure,  become  aeriform  at 
difibrent  temperatures,  mixtures  of  such  may  be  decomposed  by  heat.  If 
a  mixture  of  spirit  and  water,  for  instance,  be  placed  over  a  fire,  the  spirit 
will  boil  off  long  before  the  water.  If  the  spirituous  vapor  be  caught  apart 
and  condensed,  the  operation  is  e2i[\ed  Dint  illation.  Ail  distillations  are  of 
the  same  nature* 

The  instrument  Ijiere  represented  consists  of  a  glass  tube  blown  into 
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bulbs  at  the  two  ends  a  and  69  and  hennetically 

3  gg O'     "ealed  after  receiving  into  it  some  water,  but  no 

^  — p  ^    air.    There  will  always  be  in  the  apparently 

)  ^^    empty  part  a  stream  or  aeriform  water  of  densi^ 

proportioned  to  the  temperature.  If  one  of  the 
bulbs  be  heated  more  than  the  other,  the  steam  or  vapor  in  that  one  will, 
for  the  reasons  stated  above,  be  denser  and  stronger  than  in  the  other,  and 
will  therefore  be  forcing  its  way  into  the  other;  where,  owing  to  the  lower 
temperature,  a  part  of  it  will  be  relapsing  into  the  state  of  water,  making 
room  for  more.  Hence,  if  the  difference  of  temperature  between  the  bulbs 
be  long  maintained,  the  whole  water  will,  by  a  sort  of  distillation,  gradually 
pass  into  the  colder  bulb.  If  the  difference  of  temperature  become  at  any 
time  considerable,  the  liquid  will  boil  in  the  warmer  bulb,^  even  although 
the  source  of  heat  be  only  the  living  Mand  grasping  it. 

To  the  author  of  this  work*  it  appears  that  by  a  larger  apparatus  made 
on  this  principle,  fresh  watef  might  be  conveniently  obtained  from  salt- 
water on  board  ship,  or  on  islands  deficient  in  fresh  springs.  Suppose 
any  two  air-tight  vessels  like  a  and  b,  of  large  size,  communicating  by  a 
tobe  furnished  with  a  stop-cock  near  b:  then  if  the  vessel  a  were  filled  with 
salt-water,  and  were  heated  by  being  exposed  to  the  sun,  (its  surface  being 
blackened  to  absorb  heat,  and  protected  by  glass  from  the  cooling  effect  of 
the  air)  and  if  the  other  vessel  b  were  made  a  vacuum  by  pumping  oot 
from  its  bottom  the  water  with  which  it  had  been  previously  filled,  and 
were  then  kept  as  cold  as  possible  by  wetted  coverings  and  a  current  of 
air, — on  opening  the  cock  at  b,  vapor  would  pass  over  from  the  warmer 
vessel  to  be  condensed  in  the  colder,  and  there  would  be  a  distillation  from 
sea-water  by  the  natural  action  of  the  sun  alone,  of  a  water  perfectly  fresh 
and  pure!  Cases  have  occurred  where  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  would 
have  saved  ship-wrecked  crews  from  perishing  by  thirst;  and  there  are 
rocky  islands  in  the  ocean  where  there  is  no  supply  of  fresh  water  but  from 
precarious  rains  or  importation  from  abroad,  but  which  might  be  rendered 
pleasantly  habitable  by  the  adoption  of  such  a  means. 

When  a  substance  has  reached  the  temperature  at  which  it  boils,  that  is 
to  say,  at  which  its  power  of  emitting  vapor  becomes  rather  more  than  a 
balance  to  the  atmospheric  pressure,  its  dilating  force  is  strong  indeed. 
Persons  may  not  reflect  that  15  lbs.  on  a  square  inch  is  about  a  ton  on  a 
square  foot, — and  such  is  the  power  with  which  the  vapor  of  all  boiling  sub- 
stances rises  from  them — sufficient  in  a  single  Cornish  steam-engine  to 
urge  the  piston  with  the  force  of  600  horses!  But  even  at  temperatures 
much  below  boiling,  the  tendency  to  expand,  as  already  stated,  is  still  very 
great,  and  although  not  attracting  common  attention,  is  silen4ly  working 
many  beautiful  and  important  ends  in  the  economy  of  nature. — As  into  a 
perfect  vacuum ,  freezing  water  gives  out  a  steam  or  vapor  that  would  lift 
an  opposing  weight  with  force  of  1^  ounce  per  inch,  or  16lbs»on  a  square 
foot;  and  even  solid  ice  gives  out  its  vapor  of  nearly  equal  strength, — so 
also  do  many  other  liquids  and  solids  give  out  their  vapors.  Thus  in  the 
apparently  empty  space  celled  the  Torricelian  vacuum,  over  the  mercury 
in  a  barometer  tube,  there  is  always  an  aeriform  mercury,  dense  in  pro- 
portion to  the  temperature;  and  around  camphor,  and  the  essential  or 
volatile  oils,  &c.,  there  is  similarly  an  atmosphere  of  the  substance  in 
the  form  of  air. 
It  had  for  a  considerable  time  been  known  that  into  a  perfect  vacuum 
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many  bodies  emitted  almost  instantly  in  the  form  of  air,  a  quantity  of  their 
substance  proportioned  to  their  temperature;  but  it  was  reserved  f&r  Mr. 
Dalton  to  make  the  admirable  discovery,  that  even  into  any  space  filled 
with  air  these  vapors  arise  in  quantity  and  density  the  same  as  if  air  were 
not  present — the  two  fluids  seeming  to  be  independent  of  each  other,  with 
the  exception  that  in  a  vacuum  the  equal  diflusion  of  a  vapor  takes  place 
at  once,  while  in  a  situation  already  occupied  by  air,  it  proceeds  more 
slowly  as  the  vapor  can  force  its  way  through  the  particles  of  the  air,  and 
in  general  takes  place  by  a  tranquil  evaporation  from  the  surface  instead 
of  the  agitation  of  ebullition.  In  an  apartment  with  an  open  vessel  of 
water  in  it,  there  is  soon,  although  invisible,  a  steam  of  watery  vapor 
mingled  with  the  air,  as  dense  as  if  the  room  were  a  vacuum  at  the  same 
temperature. 

Consequences  of  this  important  truth  are  the  followmg. 

That  it  is  only  an  atmosphere  of  the  substance  of  each  body,  which  by 
pressing  on  the  body  can  prevent  its  farther  dissipation  by  heat.  Thus 
we  can  save  camphor,  musk,  smelling  oils,  spirits,  water,  &c.,  only  by 
placing  them  in  closed  bottles  or  vessels,  in  which^  additionally  to  the  air 
present,  an  atmosphere  of  their  own  substance  is  formed,  involving  the 
remaining  masses  with  pressure  proportioned  to  their  temperature  and  its 
density. 

The  important  process  of  dnying  things  is  merely  the  placing  them 
under  an  elevated  temperature  if  attainable,  and  in  an  atmosphere  not  con- 
taining so  much  of  the  liquid  as  to  be  saturated  at  the  temperature.  The 
eflect  of  wind  or  motion  of  the  air  in  quickening  evaporation,  is  owing  to 
its  removing  air  saturated  with  the  moisture,  and  substituting  air  which  is 
not-— thus  producing  nearly  the  case  of  the  substance  placed  in  a  va- 
cQom* 

If  air  at  a  certain  temperature,  contain  mixed  with  it  as  much  water  as 
can  be  sustained  in  the  form  of  invisible  vapor  at  that  temperature,  and  if 
then  by  any  cause,  as  by  rising  in  the  ahnosphere,  the  air  be  cooled,  it 
will  alMtract  heat  from  the  vapor  and  cause  a  portion  to  be  precipitated  or 
visibly  condensed  into  a  fog  or  rain.  Water  rising  as  invisible  vapor  from 
the  surface  of  a  lake  or  river,  often,  when  it  has  reached  a  certain  height, 
is  condensed  into  the  stratum  of  clouds  which  there  appears,  and  which 
for  a  time  may  remain  usefully  protecting  the  fields  from  the  intense 
meridian  sun,  or  may  fall  again  as  refreshing  showers  over  the  country. 

It  is  the  tranquil  and/  invisible  evaporation  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking,  which  lifts  from  the  surface  of  the  wide  ocean  all  the  water 
which,  after  condensation,  returns  to  the  ocean  in  the  form  of  the  myriads 
of  river  streams  which  give  life  and  beauty  to  the  face  of  nature. 

In  warm  climates  there  are  inlets  of  the  sea,  occasionally  shut  off  from 
the  parent  ocean,  and  where  after  the  sun^s  rays  have  drank  up  all  the 
water,  the  deposited  salt  remains  to  be  carried  away  in  loads  for  the  uses 
of  man,  as  sand  is  carried  from  any  ordinary  shore.  There  are  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  prodigious  accumulations  of  salt,  some  of  which  may 
have  been  formed  in  this  way,  during  the  revolutions  of  the  world  in 
remote  past  time,  and  which  are  now  turned  to  man's  account  as  salt- 
mines. When  the  Nile  overflows  its  banks  with  water  holding  in  solution, 
aliboogh  in  almost  imperceptible  proportion,  mineral  substances  brought 


fioOLdie  interior  of  Afriet,  some  of  that  water  adn^tted  inlo  rMerfoin* 
aadfltorwarda  dried  np by  the  eun*!  hett,  lesTes  m  jUtk  itoie  ehieflj of 
evyttalised  natron  or  soda. 

The  following  are  other  instances  of  vapor  which  is  inrisible  whHe  at 
m  higher  teniperature«  but  is  thickly  precipitated  when  air,  with  which  it 
is  mixed,  is  cooled,  or  when  it  touches  a  colder  solid  body:— 4he  steam 
observed  at  night  and  morning  hovering  over  brookrand  marshes  heated 
by  the  sun  dunng  the  day: — this  frost-smoke,  as  it  is  called,  which  lies  on 
the  whole  face  of  the  Greenland  seas  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  whoe 
the  water  warmed  by  the  long  day  of  the  polar  summer,  continues  to  emit 
its  vapor  for  a  considerable  time  after  summer  is  past,  into  an  atmosphere, 
become  too  cold  to  preserve  it  invisible: — the  breath  or  perspiration  oif 
animals,  of  horses  in  particular  after  strong  exertion,  becoming  so  strikingly 
visible  in  cold  and  damp  weather,  or  even  in  warm  weather,  when  the  air 
is  already  charged  with  moisture: — ^in  cities  where  there  are  deep'  drains 
communicating  with  kitchens,  manufactories,  &c.,  and  constancy  filled 
with  moist  and  warm  air,  the  vapor-loaded  air,  although  clear  or  transpa* 
rent  in  the  drain,  immediately  on  escaping  into  a  fros^  atmosphere  lets 
go  its  moisture,  with  the  appearance  of  steam  issuing  from  a  great  snb- 
*  terranean  cauldron.  Steam  over  water  in  any  boiler  is  transparent  oi 
perfectly  aeriform — as  may  be  seen  when  water  is  made  to  boil  in  &  vessd 
of  glass,  but  as  soon  as  it  is  cooled  by  contact  or  admixture  of  colder  air  it 
ceases  to  be  true  steam,  and  is  condensed  into  small  particles  of  walw 
suspended  in  the  air.  Many  persons,  while  thinking  of  steam,  figois  it 
only  in  this  latter  state,  as  particles  of  water  mixed  with  air  neariy  as  a 
subtle  powder  might  be  mixed,  and  its  substance  occupying  really  no  moie 
space  than  the  original  water  did.  Now  until  steam  is  cooled  and  con- 
densed, it  is  of  a  nature  to  fill  alone  any  appropriate  vessel  and  powerfully 
distend  it,  just  as  air  fills  and  distends  a  bladder.  Steam  issuing  from  the 
spout  of  a  kettle  is  hardly  seen  near  the  mouth,  but  as  its  distance  from 
the  spout  increases,  it  is  cooled  into  a  thick  cloud  or  vapor. 

In  a  vessel  from  which  air  and  atmospheric  pressure  are  excluded,  even 
the  temperature  of  freezing  water  being  sufficient  to  maintain  permanently 
in  the  state  of  gas  or  air,  many  substances  which  exbt  as  liquid  undei 
the  atmospheric  pressure,— and  the  whole  mass  of  such  a  substance  when 
placed  in  a  vacuum,  not  being  instantly  converted  into  gas  because  the 
portion  which  first  rises  becomes  an  atmosphere  weighing  upon  the 
remaining  mass,  and  because,  moreover,  that  portion,  by  absorbing  fron 
the  mass  much  heat  into  the  latent  state,  cools  the  mass  much  below  the 
freezing  point; — we  see  why  the  liquids  now  spoken  of  are  so  rapidly 
cooled  to  at  least  the  freezing  point  if  placed  where  a  vacuum  can  be 
maintained,  that  is  to  say,  where,  aAer  common  air  has  been  removed,  the 
aeriform  matter  rising  from  them,  and  absorbing  their  heat  is  also  promptly 
and  in  a  continued  manner  abstracted.  It  is  thus  that  water  placed  in  the 
exhausted  receiver  of  an  air  pump  is  so  rapidly  cooled,  and  that  when 
.  there  is  beside  it  a  vessel  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  or  other  substance 
capable  of  absorbing  the  watery  vapor  as  formed,  it  is  soon  reduced  to 
the  state  of  ice:  or  again,  that  water,  or  even  mercury,  surrounded  by 
ether  evaporating  in  a  vacuum,  is  so  quickly  frozen.  It  is  thus  also  that 
if  one  bulb  of  the  instrument  described  at  page  320,  be  immersed  in  s 
freezing  mixture,  the  water  in  the  other  and  distant  bulb  will  soon  beoone 
ice;  for  the  vapor  rising  from  that  water  into  Urn  vaeonm  maintained 
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throughoat  the  apparatus  by  the  freezing  mixture,  is  immediately  con- 
densed again  in  the  immersed  bulb,  and  leaves  the  vacuum  still  free  for 
the  aseent  of  more  vapor,  to  carry  away  more  heat  from  the  water  aa 
latent  heat,  i^d  to  make  it  freeze. 

As  we  have  explained  also,  that  in  a  liquid  there  is  the  same  tendency 
to  evaporate,  whether  it^be  or  be  not  exposed  to  the  air,  we  see  the  reason 
why  all  evaporation  is  a  very  cooling  process.  The  effect,  however,  in 
air,  is  neither  so  rapid  nor  so  great  as  in  a  vacuum;  first,  because  the 
presence  of  the  air  impedes  the  spreading  of  the  newly  formed  vapor  from 
the  liquid  surface,  and  keeps  it  where  its  pressure  resists  the  formation  of 
more  vapor;  and,  secondly,  because  the  air  in  contact  with  the  liquid, 
shares  its  higher  temperature  with  the  liquid.  Still  in  India  flat  dishes  of 
water,  placed  during  the  night  on  beds  of  twigs  and  straw  kept  wet  and 
in  a  current  of  air,  soon  exhibit  thin  cakes  of  ice — and  thus,  ice  is  procured 
in  India  for  purposes  of  luxury. 

The  absorption  of  latent  heat  in  the  evaporation  which  goes  on  from 
the  sea  and  earth  in  all  warm  climates,  greatly  tempers  the  heat  of  these 
climates,  and  the  vapor  afterwards  spreading  to  the  poles,  as  explained  in 
**  Pnewma/ica,"  under  the  head  of  Winds,  carries  warmth  thither  to  be 
given  out'  when  it  is  recondensed  into  the  form  of  rain,  or  is  solidified  as 
snow.  The  formation  any  where  of  mist  or  rain  warms  the  air  most 
sensibly,  by  the  liberation  of  the  latent  heat  from  the  precipitated  vapor. 
Again,  the  liquid  water  which  during  winter  is  converted  into  snow  or  ice 
had  been  a  reservoir  of  latent  heat  stored  to  temper  the  frosty  air  of  the 
commencing  cold  season;  and  in  the  following  spring,  such  ice  and  snow 
serve  as  empty  receptacles,  in  which  the  first  violence  of  the  returning 
son  hides  or  expends  itself;  allowing  the  temperature  to  change  more 
gradually,  and  for  many  living  beings,  therefore,  more  safely.  The  vast 
stores  of  ice  and  snow  amoni;  high  mountains,  as  among  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees,  are  often,  during  the  summer,  stores  of  mild  temperature  to 
regions  around:  for  besides  cooling  the  air  near  them,  they  are  the  never- 
failing  sources  of  the  rivers  which  run  from  them  during  the  whole  of 
summer,  carrying  freshness  through  distant  lands: — from  the  Alps,  for 
instance,  proceed  the  Rhine  and  the  Rhone — most  romantic  and  beautiful 
of  European  streams;  and  from  the  Pyrenees,  the  rapid  Gave,  &c.,  which 
while  channels  around  from  lower  regions  are  almost  dried  up  by  the 
summer  heat,  flows  only  the  more  freshly  as  the  heat  is  greater,  and  the 
feeding  snows  are  more  abundantly  dissolved. 

Men  in  artificially  raising  temperature,  are  generally  causing  the  liberation 
of  heat  which  had  been  previously  latent;  and  in  lowering  temperature 
or  producing  cold,  they  effect  their  purpose  almost  solely  by  rendering 
a  quantity  of  heat  latent. 

Lavoisier  thought  that  the  heat  of  all  combustion  was  merely  the  latent 
heal  of  the  oxygen  gas  concerned  in  the  combustion,  given  out  during  its 
combination  with  the  burning  body.  It  is  so  in  part,  but  we  now  know 
that  it  depends  more  on  the  intensity  of  the  chemical  action  between  the 
combining  substances.  The  water  thrown  upon  quick  lime  to  slake  it, 
beeomes  solid  in  combination  with  the  lime,  and  gives  out  its  latent  heat 
•o  lemarkably  as  often  to  set  fire  to  a  wooden  vessel  or  ship  contain- 
it. 
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When  dwelling-housefl,  green-houses,  manufactorie9«  &c.  are  warmed, 
an  is  now  common,  by  the  admission  of  steam  into  systems  of  pipes  which 
branch  over  them,  the  heat  is  chiefly  that  previously  latent  in  the  steam,  and 
which  spreads  around  as  soon  as  the  steam,  by  touching  pipes  of  lower 
temperature  is  condensed  to  a  state  of  wateh  The  modes  of  most 
profitably  effecting  these  purposes  have  to  be  considered  in  a  future 
chapter. 

For  producing  artificial  cold,  our  processes  generally  involve  the  cir- 
cumstance either  of  a  solid  changing  into  a  liquid,  during  which  it  absorbs, 
and  hides  in  its  new  constitution  much  of  the  heat  previously  sensible  in 
it  and  in  the  liquid  dissolving  it;  or  of  a  liquid  changing  into  vapor,  during 
which  heat  equally  becomes  latent.  Thus  by  dissolving  a  salt,  nitre  for 
instance,  in  water,  we  obtain  a  solution  which  is  very  cold. 

In  India,  the  common  mode  of  cooling  wine  for  table  is  to  surround  the 
bottles  with  nitre  thus  melting;  and  the  water  of  the  solutibn  being  evapo- 
rated again  before  next  day,  the  salt  is  left  ready  for  use  as  before.     Such 
is  the  mutual  attraction  of  water  and  many  salts,  that  they  readily  combine 
assuming  the  liquid  form,  even  when  the  water  is  used  in  the  solid  state 
of  ice;  and  as,  in  that  case,  both  the  water  and  the  salt  render  heat  latent, 
the  fall  of  temperature  is  very  great.    Thus  common  salt  and  snow  (0r 
ice)  when  mixed,  dissolve  into  liquid  brine  37°  colder  than  freezing  water, 
or  5°  below  the  zero  of  Fahrenheit. — ^The  last-mentioned  fact  explains 
the  common  practice  of  sprinkling  salt  on  an  ice-covered  pavement  before 
a  street  door  to  clear  away  the  ice.     The  salt  and  ice  quickly  combine 
and  form  liquid  brine,  which  either  of  itself  runs  off  into  the  gutter  and 
disappears,  or  is  easily  swept  off,  or  its  water  evaporates,  leaving  only  the 
salt  behind.     It  is  true  that  the  brine  is  at  first  a  refrigerating  mixture, 
which  cools  still  more  the  pavement  and  the  neighbouring  ice,  but  all 
which  is  touched  by  the  salt  is  melted.     Servants  usually  err  in  using  a 
pickaxe  or  spade  immediately  after  the  sprinkling,  instead  of  waiting,  and 
with  a  broom  spreading  the  melting  salt  completely  over  the  place. 

The  following  is  a  short  table  of  easily  procured  freezing  mixtures: 

Frigorific  Mixtures. 

Substances  mixed.  Thermometer  sinks. 

Common  salt    -    -    -    -     1  part  >  From  any  temperature  to  5°  below 
Snow  or  pounded  ice  -    -    2  —   5  zero. 

Common  salt    ----5  —  i„  .  .        ^    „-o  ,   .  ^ 

Snow  or  ice      ....  12  —    t  ^'""^  ^"^  temperature  to  25«  below 

Nitrate  of  ammonia    -    -     5  —  J  ^^^' 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid     "    2  -   $  ^'°'°  ^2°  above  to  23»  below  zero. 

Fused  potass    •■••*-  I  From  320  above  to  51»  below  zero. 

Nitrate  of  ammonia    -    .     1  —   5  „        -^^  .     .«    , 

-^^Lter 1  \  ^^^^  ^"    ^^  ^    above  zero. 

Mtlriidcadr^*   '.    '.    '.    5  Z  I  From  50O  to  0»  or  zero. 

We  have  already  described  under  other  beads  the  frigorific  effect  of 
evaporating  in  a  vacuum  or  in  the  air,  and  of  the  ogpration  of  condensing 
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a  gas  to  squeeze  the  heat  out  of  it  before  letting  it  expand  again  to  a  great 
volume. 

Fbr  tmy  given  aubsiancej  the  changes  of  state  from  solid  to  liquid^  and 

from  Hqtiid  to  air^  happen  under  similar  circumstances^  so  predseh/  ai 

^  tht  same  temperature^  that  they  markedfixed  points  in  a  general  scale 

*  of  temperature^  and  enable  us  to  regulate  and  compare  our  various 

thermometers,    (See  Analysis,  page  278.) 

As  we  can  neither  weigh  heat^  normeasure  its  bulk,  nor  see  it,  and  as, 
even  if  our  sense  of  touch  were  a  correct  judge  in  the  matter,  which  it  is 
not,  we  dare  not  touch  things  that  are  very  hot  or  cold,  some  other  means 
were  wanted  for  estimating  the  presence  in  bodies  of  this  very  subtile  princi- 
ple;—-and  a  mean  has  been  found  in  the  measurement  of  its  most  obvious  and 
constant  effect,  namely,  that  dilatation  or  expansion  of  bodies  which  again 
eeases  when  the  heat  is  withdrawn.  Any  substance  so  circumstanced  as 
to  allow  this  expansion  to  be  accurately  measured,  becomes  to  us  a  ther- 
mometer  or  measure  of  heat. 

In  solid  substances,  the  direct  expansion  by  heat  is  so  small  as  to  be 
seen  or  measured  with  difficulty.  In  atr«,  again,  the  expansion  is  very 
extensive:  but  there  is  the  objection  that  in  any  apparatus  yet  contrived, 
which  will  allow  their  expansion  completely  to  appear,  they  cannot  be 
protected  from  the  varying  pressure  of  the  atmosphere — an  influence  which 
affects  their  volume  even  more,  than  common  changes  of  temperature. 
But  liquids  are  free  from  both  disadvantages,  and  when  placed  in  a  glass 
bulb,  as  a,  having  a  long  neck  or  stalk  a  6,  into  which  the  hquid  may 
rise  when  expanded  by  heat,  to  be  measured,  they  form  the  most  generally 

convenient  of  thermometers.  Then,  among  liquids, 
mercury  is,  on  several  accounts,  singularly  pre-emi- 
nent. In  mercury  the  range  of  temperature  between 
freezing  and  boiling  reaches  a  higher  point  than  in 
any  other  liquid,  and  a  lower  point  than  in  all  others 
except  alcohol;  its  little  capacity  for  heat,  and  ready 
conducting  power,  cause  it  to  be  very  quickly  affected 
by  change  of  temperature;  its  expansion  is  singularly 
equable  for  equal  increase  of  heat  through  the  impor- 
tant middle  part  of  the  scale,  which  includes  the  com- 
mon temperatures  on  earth,  namely,  from  freezing  to 
the  boiling  heat  of  water;  and  it  is  easy  to  proportion 
the  bulb  and  the  stalk  to  each  other,  so  that  a  small 
difference  of  temperature  shall  cause  the  mercurial  column  in  the  stalk  to 
rise  or  fall  very  conspicuously. 

Now  when  the  important  fact  was  ascertained  that  solid  water  or  ice  melts 
in  every  case  at  precisely  the  same  temperature,  and  that  pure  liquid  water 
in  a  metallic  vessel,  and  under  a  given  atmospheric  pressure,  boils  always 
at  the  same  temperature  it  followed  that  by  placing  such  a  thermometer  as 
above  described,  first  in  melting  ice,  and  then  in  boiline  water,  and  marking 
upon  the  stalk  the  two  points  at  which  the  mercury  stood,  as  represented  herif 
by  F  and  B,  two  fixed  or  invariable  points  would  be  obtained,  and  the  interval 
between  them  might  be  divided  on  the  glass,  or  on  a  suitable  scale  to  be  atp 
laired  to  the  g^uM,  into  any  convenient  number  of  parts  to  be  called  degrees: 
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it  followed  farther,  thatby  eontinaing  the  divisions  to  any  extent  both  above 
and  below  the  fixed  points,  a  general  scale  of  temperature  would  be  obtainedt 
wiUi  respect  to  which  all  thermometers  made  on  the  same  principle  would 
perfectly  agree,  although  the  size  of  the  divisions  on  the  stalks  would  vary 
according  to  the  comparative  capacities  of  the  bulb  and  stalk  in  the  diffe- 
rent instruments.  Our  Newton  had  the  honour  first  to  propose  the  regu- 
lating points  of  freezing  and  boiling,  and  they  are  now  universally  adopted, 
but  Uie  interval  between  them  has  been  variously  subdivided; — that  is  to 
say,  there  has  not  been  agreement  among  philosophers  as  to  what  they 
would  call  a  degree  of  heat.  In  the  Centigrade  thermometer,  which  is 
the  most  simple,  the  division  is  into  100  equal  parts;  in  Reaumur's,  which 
is  commonly  used  in  France,  it  is  into  80  parts;  and  in  Fahrenheit's,  which 
is  used  in  England,  it  is  into  180°.  In  Fahrenheit's,  moreover,  the  freezing 
point,  instead  of  being  called  zero^  as  in  the  others,  is  called  32^,  because 
the  maker  chose  to  begin  counting  from  the  lowest  heat  which  he  met  in 
Iceland,  and  which  was  32^  below  freezing  of  his  scale.— To  turn  the 
degrees  of  any  one  of  these  thermometers  into  degrees  of  any  other,  we 
have  only  to  recollect  that  0^  of  Fahrenheit  are  equal  to  5^  of  the  Centi- 
grade, and  to  4^  of  Reaumur.  Therefore,  multiplying  by  0  and  dividing 
by  5  or  4,  or  the  reverse,  and  adding  or  subtracting  the  32°  of  Fahrenheit, 
gives  as  the  result  the  degree  desired. 

The  bulb  of  a  mercurial  thermometer  is  formed  by  heating  to  fusion  in 
the  fiame  of  a  lamp,  the  end  of  a  glass  tube,  which  has  a  very  small  and 
equable  bore,  and  then  blowing  into  the  tube  until  the  softened  end  swells 
like  a  soap-bubble  to  the  size  desired.  The  mercury  is  forced  into  such  a 
bulb  through  its  long  stalk  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, — thus. 
First,  a  portion  of  the  air  originally  in  the  bulb  being  expelled  by  warming 
the  bulb,  the  open  end  of  the  stalk  is  immersed  in  mercury,  and  when  the 
air  remaining  in  the  bulb  cools  and  contrasts,  a  little  mercury  enters. 
Secondly,  this  admitted  mercury  having  been  made  to  boil,  so  as  to  fill 
with  its  vapor  the  whole  capacity  of  the  bulb  and  tube,  and  to  expel  the 
air,  on  the  open  end  being  again  immersed  in  mercury,  and  the  mercurial 
vapor  within  being  condensed,  the  atmosphere  presses  in  fresh  mercury 
to  fill  the  whole  vacuum.  To  complete  the  making  of  the  thermometer, 
the  bulb  is  again  heated  to  expel  so  much  of  the  mercury  as  that  when 
cold  the  lube  shall  be  about  one-third  full  of  it,  and  then  before  the  heated 
mercury  begins  to  recede,  the  end  or  opening  is  hermetically  closed  by 
directing  upon  it  the  point  of  a  blow-pipe  fiame,  which  fuses  the  glass. 

Although  the  direct  expansion  of  any  solid  body  by  a  moderate  change 
of  temperature  is  so  inconsiderable  as  to  be  with  difficulty  measured,  M. 
Breguet,  of  Paris,  lately  with  much  ingenuity  contrived  a  thermometer 
which  makes  it  very  evident.  Having  soldered  side  by  side  two  very 
small  fiattened  wires  of  silver  and  platinum,  or  of  any  other  metals  having 
difierent  expansibility  by  heat,  he  found  that  all  changes  of  temperature 
made  such  compound  wires  bend  to  a  great  extent,  as  a  sheet  of  damp 
paper  curls  on  being  held  before  the  fire.  The  metal  most  shortened  or 
least  lengthened  acting  like  a  bow-string  to  pull  the  other  into  the  arched 
form;  and  he  then  found,  on  giving  to  the  compound  wire  a  spiral  or  cork- 
screw form,  and  securing  the  upper  end  of  it  to  a  fixed  stand,  while  the 
lower  was  left  free  to  move,  that  an  index  like  the  hand  of  a  watch  attached 
to  the  lower  end  was  turned  completely  round  by  a  certain  change  of  tem- 
perature, and  afiforded  on  a  circle  of  degrees  placed  like  a  watch  face  below 


a  which  perToctly  agreed  with  thoae  of  good  mercaria]  ther- 
fflometen.  Oifaer  nodiGcationt  of  the  aamo  principle  have  sinca  been 
anceeairnUy  tried,  ao  simplified  ind  reduced  in  bulk  aa  to  be  introduced 
into  the  atnclure  of  a  pocket  watch. 

Air  ia  >  aubatance  on  several  accoanta  admirably  adapted  to  the  forma- 
tioD  of  a  thermometer;  for  it  has  great  extent  of  dilatation  from  amall 
inereMe  of  heat;  it^quickly  receives  impression,  and  its  dilatation  is  equd  for 
'  eqwd  incrementa  of  heat  at  all  tentperaturea: — but,  aa  already^  stated,  there 
ii  the  atrong  objection  that  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  cannot  be 
ezeloded,  without  at  the  same  time  confining  the  air,  and  afiecting  its 
expansion.  Mr.  Leslie,  however,  has  used  for  particular  pnposes  an  air 
tbermometer,  which  he  calls  the  differential  thermometer.  It  conaista  of 
two  bulbs  a  and  b,  filled  with  air  and  connected  by  a  bent 
ji  tube  d  c,  containing  liquid,  (he  inelrumenl  being  hermeti- 
cally sealed,  so  that  the  almoaphere  cannot  affect  the  air 
within.  The  greater  heat  in  the  bulb  b  tlian  in  the  other 
as  when  that  bulb  is  touched  by  the  warm  hand  or  is 
exposed  to  the  sun's  ray,  is  marked  by  the  descendins  of 
tlie  liquid  in  the  lube  d,  which  haa  a  acale  attached  to 
it.— We  may  observe  that  equal  divisions  or  degrees 
marked  on  die  scale  of  this  thermometer,  do  not  mark 
equal  changes  of  temperature,  for  the  increasing  conden- 
sation and  resistance  of  (he  »r  in  the  cold  bulb  requires 
the  force  overcoming  it  progressively  to  increase.  If  the 
resistance,  on  the  contrary,  were  unvarying,  as  in  an  air- 
thermemoler  open  to  a  steady  atmosphere,  equal  extent 
of  motion  in  the  fluid  would  mark  equal  iacrements  of 
heaL  An  air-thermometer  made  of  a  simple  bulb  and  long  stalk  of  aemi- 
trsnaparent  porcelain,  with  the  mouth  downwards,  and  containing  in  its 
neck  melted  lead  or  other  fusible  metal  instead  of  mercury,  is  well  adapted 
for  measuring  very  high  temperatures. 

Temperatures,  below  that  of  freezing  mercury,  are  usually  measured 
by  alcohol,  which  substance  has  not  yet  been  frozen;  and  temperatures 
higher  than  of  boiling  mercury  are  measured  by  the  expansion  of  air  or 
of  metals,  as  above  described,  or  by  the  contraction  of  pieces  of  baked 
clay,  which  when  highly  healed  lose  water  and  become  semivitrified. 
The  Dse  of  baked  clay  was  proposed  by  Wedgewood,  and  the  apparatus 
haa  been  called  Wedgewood's  Pyromtler,  or  fire-measure.  All  con- 
tiirancea  for  measuring  heat  may  be  graduated  so  as  to  correspond  with 
the  scale  adopted  for  the  mercurial  thermometer,  . 

It  is  most  interesting,  while  considering  the  vast  number  and  importance 
of  the  phenomena  produced  by  heat,  to  observe  the  degrees  in  the  general 
scale  (K  temperature  at  which  these  severally  take  place.  In  tlie  following 
table  a  selection  of  the  facta  are  classified,  the  temperatures  being  aU 
referred  to  the  scale  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer. 
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Tabk  of  facts  connected  urith  the  influence  of  heat  eorreiponding  to 

certain  temperaturei. 

Wedgewood.      Fahrenheit 
Highest  temperature  measured     -  -  -      240°  32,277° 

Chinese  porcelain  softened     -  -  -  156  21,357 

Cast  iron  thoroughly  melted        -  -  -       150  20,577^ 

Greatest  heat  of  a  common  smith's  forge        -  125  17,327 

Flint  glass  furnace       '    -  -  -  -      114     .         15,897 

Stoneware  baked  in  -  -  -  -  102  14,337 

Welding  heat  of  iron      -  -  -  90  to  95  13,427 

Delft  ware  baked  in  -  -  -  -  41  6,407 

Fine  gold  melts  -  -  -  -        32  5,237 

Settling  heat  of  ffint  glass       ...  29  4,847 

Fine  silver  melts  -  -  -  -        28  4,717 

Brass  melts   -  -  -  -  -  21  3,807 

Full  red  heat  {the  beginning  of  Wedgewood^e 

Pyrometer)'  ....  0  1,077 

Heat  of  a  common  fire  -----  790 

Iron  red  in  the  dark        ......     750 

X^uicksilver  boils       ......  660 

Linseed  oil  boils  --.-..      600 

Lead  melts    .......  594 

Sulphur  melts     --..-.-      226 
Water  boils  .  -  -  -  -  -  -  212 

A  compound  of  three  parts  of  tin,  five  of  lead,  and  eight  of  Bismuth 

melts  ..-..-.      210 

Alcohol  boils  ..-.--  174 

Bees'- wax  melts  -  -  -  -  -  -142 

Ether  boils   --..--.  98 

The  present  medium  temperature  of  the  globe     -  .  .50 

Water  freezes  -  .  -  -  -  -  32 

Milk  freezes       -  -  .  -  -  -^-30 

Vinegar  freezes        --.--.  28 

Strong  wine  freezes        ------         20 

Weak  brine  freezes  -----  zero  0 

Quicksilver  freezes         .  -  -  .  below  zero    40 

The  air  sometimes  at  Hudson's  Bay  .  -  -  50 

Greatest  artificial  cold  yet  measured        -  -  -  -  •       91 

There  is  reason  for  thinking  that  the  higher  temperatures  noted  in  this 
table  are  considerably  too  high,  owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  thermch 
meter  or  pyrometer  (Wedge wood's^  by  which  they  were  estimated. 

It  is  a  curious  inquiry,  suggestecl  by  contemplating  the  preceding  table, 
how  much  heat  may  yet  remain  in  bodies  at  the  lowest  temperature  which 
we  know?  No  conjecture  was  hazarded  on  the  subject  until  Dr.  Irving 
thought  it  might  be  elucidated  by  comparing  the  quantity  of  heat  which 
becomes  latent  in  a  body  on  changing  form,  with  the  capacity  of  the  body 
before  and  after  the  change.  For  instance,  with  respect  to  water,  he  said: 
as  it  requires  one-tenth  more  heat  to  make  a  certain  change  in  the  tem- 
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peratore  of  water  than  of  an  equal  quantity  of  ice;  probably  ice  cold  water 
contains  altofether  just  one^tenth  more  heat  than  an  equal  quantity  of  ice 
at  the  melting  point:  then  as  we  know  the  water  to  contain  exacdy  140^ 
more  heat  than  the  ice,  viz.  its  latent  heat,  the  whole  or  absolute  quantity 
of  beat  in  it  will  be  ten  times  140^,  or  1,400°.  By  applying  this  reason- 
ing, however,  to  other  substances  than  water,  it  eyidenUy  is  fallacious;  and 
the  conclusion  follows  that  we  have  as  yet  no  means  of  solving  Uie 
question; — ^the  thermometer  no  more  telling  us  the  absolute  quantity  of 
heat  in  any  body  than  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  tide  beween  any  two 
rocks  tells  us  the  total  depUi  of  the  rocky  chasm. 

From  what  is  said  in  the  last  and  in  preceding  paragraphs,  it  is  evident 
that  the  thermometer  gives  very  limited  information  with  respect  to  heat: 
it  merely  indicates,  In  fact,  what  may  be  called  the  tension  of  heat  in 
bodies,  or  the  tendency  of  the  heat  to  spread  from  them.  Thus  it  does 
not  discover  that  a  pound  of  water  takes  thirty  time  as  much  heat  to 
raise  its  temperature  one  degree,  as  a  pound  of  mercury;  nor  does  it 
discover  the  caloric  of  fluidity  absorbed  when  bodies  change  their  form, 
and  which  is  called  **  latent  heat  *'  only  because  hidden  from  the  thermo- 
meter; nor  does  it  tell  that  there  is  more  heat  in  a  gallon  of  water  than 
in  a  pint;  and  if  an  observer  did  not  make  allowance  for  the  increasing 
rate  of  expansion  with  increasing  temperature,  in  the  substance  used  as  a 
thermometer,  he  would  believe  the  increase  of  heat  to  be  greater  than  it 
is;  and  lastly,  when  a  fluid  is  used  as  a  thermometer,  the  expansion 
observed  is  only  the  excess  of  the  expansion  in  the  fluid  over  that  in  the 
containing  solid,  and  subject  to  the  irregularities  of  expansion  in  both 
substances; — all  proving  that  the  indications  of  the  thermometer,  unless 
interpreted  by  other  circumstances  and  our  knowledge  of  the  general  laws 
of  heat,  no  more  disclose  the  true  relations  of  heat  to  bodies,  than  the 
money  accidentally  in  a  man's  pocket  tell  his  rank  and  riches. 

**  Heai  by  iU  different  relation  to  different  substances  has  a  powerful 
inftuence  on  their  chemical  combinations,*^    (See  Analysis,  page  278.) 

By  observations  made  and  recorded  through  past  ages,  man  has  now 
come  to  know  that  the  substances  constituting  the  world  around  him, 
although  appearing  to  diflier  in  their  nature  almost  to  infinity,  are  yet  all 
made  up  of  a  few  simple  elements  variously  combined;  and  he  has  dis- 
covered that  the  peculiar  relations  of  these  elements  to  heat,  particularly 
their  being  unequally  expanded  by  it,  and  their  undergoing  fusion  and 
vaporization  at  diflerent  temperatures,  furnish  him  with  ready  means  of 
separating,  combining,  and  new-modifying  them  to  serve  to  him  most  useful 
purposes.  Where  the  primitive  lavage,  looking  around  on  rocks  and 
soils,  9fpr  in  their  diversified  aspect  almost  as  little  meaning  as  did  the 
inferior  animals  which  participated  with  him  the  shelter  of  the  wood  or 
cave,  his  descendant,  with  penetration  sharpened  by  science,  descries  at 
ODoe  the  treasures  of  the  mine,  and  aided  by  heat,  whose  wonderful 
energies  he  has  learned  to  control,  pursues  through  all  the  Protean  disguises 
of  ores,  and  salts,  and  solutions,  each  of  the  wished  for  substances,  until 
he  eecnres  it  apart.  For  instance,  in  what  to  his  forefathers  for  thousands 
of  years  appeared  but  a  red  dross,  he  knows  that  there  lies  concealed  the 
precious  iron — ^kiiur  of  metalsl  and  soon  forcing  this  in  his  ardent  furnace 
la  asmime  its  metsSie  form,  he  afterwardst  with  implements  made  of  it, 
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moulds  all  other  bodies  to  his  will:  the  trees  from  the  forest^  tnd  the  focks^ 
from  the  qoarry,  in  obedience  to  these,  are  fashioned  by  him  as  if  they 
were  of  soft  clay,  and  at  his  command  rise  into  the  magnificent  stroctores 
of  palaces  and  ships,  with  which  the  earth  and  the  ocean  are  now  so 
thickly  covered. — The  minute  detail  of  the  relations  to  heat  of  particular 
substances  forms  a  great  portion  of  the  department  of  science  called 
themUtry  (a  name  taken  from  an  Arabic  word  signifying  fire;)  but  a 
general  review  of  the  subject  belongs  to  this  work. 

The  most  common  ores  of  metals  are  combinations  of  the  metals  with 
oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  or  sulphur,  substances  all  of  which  are  volatilized 
at  much  lower  temperatures  than  the  metals.  Now  simple  roasting,  as  it 
is  called,  or  strongly  heating  the  ores,  suffices,  often  to  drive  away  great 
part  of  these  adjuncts;  and  where  additional  assistance  is  required,  it  is 
obtained  by  mixing  with  the  ore  something  which  when  heated  attracts 
the  substance  to  be  expelled  more  strongly  than  the  metal  does.  Charcoal, 
for  instance,  heated  with  an  oxid«ore,  takes  the  oxygen,  and  flying  off 
with  it  as  carbonic  acid,  leaves  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  or  crucible  the 
vivified  or  pure  metal. 

Mercury  mixed  with  the  dross  of  a  mine,  dissolves-any  particles  of  gold 
or  of  silver  existing  in  the  dross,  and  the  ingredients  of  the  solution  may 
afterwards  be  obtained  separate  by  mere  heatings— the  mercury  passing 
away  as  vapor  to-  where  it  is  cooled  and  again  condensed  for  subsequent 
use,  and  the  more  fixed  gold  or  silver  remaining  in  the  vessel— and  just  as 
in  all  other  distillations,  like  that  of  spirit  from  wine,  or  of  essential  oils 
from  water,  ^.,  there  is  the  separation  by  heat  of  a  more  volatile  from  a 
less  volatile  substance.  The  only  difference  between  what  is  called  dr3ring 
by  heat  and  distilling,  is,  that  in  the  one  case  the  substance  vaporfzed, 
being  of  no  use,  is  allowed  to  escape  or  become  dissipated  in  the  atmo- 
sphere; while  in  the  other,  being  the  precious  part,  it  is  caught  and  con- 
densed into  the  liquid  form.  The  vapor  from  drying  linen,  if  caught, 
would  be  distilled  water.  The  abundant  vapor  from  wheaten  bread  while 
being  baked,  is  chiefly  a  spirit  like  what  is  obtained  from  malt,  and,  by 
an  ingenious  apparatus  lately  contrived,  may  be  caught  and  preserved. 

A  piece  of  cold  charcoal  lies  in  the  air  for  any  length  of  time  withcat 
change:  but  if  heated  to  a  certain  degree,  the  mutual  cohesion  of  its  parti- 
cles is  so  weakened,  in  other  words,  the  particles  are  so  repelled  and 
separated  from  each  other,  that  their  attraction  for  the  oxygen  in  the  air 
around  is  allowed  to  operate,  and  they  combine  with  that  oxygen,  so  as  to 
produce  the  phenomenon  of  combustion.  The  same  is  true,  under  similar 
circumstances,  of  almost  any  dry  vegetable  or  animal  substance,  and  of 
several  of  the  metals. 

Nitre,  sulphur  and  charcoal,  while  cold  may  be  mixed  together  most 
intimately  without  any  change  taking  place;  but  if  the  mixtursi^r  any 
part  of  it,  be  heated  to  a  certain  degree,  the  whole  explodes  with  extreme 
violence,  for  it  is  gun-powder.  By  the  change  of  temperature,  and  the 
consequently  altered  relative  attractions  of  the  different  substances,  a  new 
chemical  arrangement  of  them  then  takes  place  with  the  intense  combus- 
tion and  expansion,  which  constitute  the  explosion. 

Sea  sand  and  soda  very  intimately  mixed,  and  even  ground  together,  if 
remaining  cold,  remain  also  merely  an  opaque  and  useless  powder:  but 
if  the  mixture  be  heated,  to  diminish  the  cohesion  of  the  particles  of  each 
substance  to  those  of  its  own  kind,  so  that  the  mutual  attraction  of  the  two 
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snbttmees  may  come  into  play»  the  two  flabstances^melt  together,  and 
umkd  chemically  into  the  beaatifal  compound  called^  glass;  a  product,  than 
wfaieh  art  has  formed  none  more  admirable-- which  in  domestic  use  alone 
is  ^hioned  into  the  brilliant  chandelier  and  lustre,  into,  the  sparkling 
fumitare  of  the  side-board,  inta  the  magnificent  mirror  plate,  and  when 
extended  across  the  window  opening,  admits  the  light  while  it  repels  the 
storm. 

Perhaps  the  influence  of  temperature  on  chemical  union  is  no  where 
more  remarkably  exhibited,  than  in  retarding  or  hastening  the  decomposi* 
tions  of  dead  vegetable  and  animal  substances.  The  functions  of  life 
bring  into  combination,  to  form  the  various  textures  of  these  organic  or 
living  bodies,  chiefly  four  substances,  viz,  carbon^  or  coal;,  the  ingredients 
of  water,  or  oxygen  and  hydrogen;  and  lastly,  nt/roge/i— wlHch  sub^ 
stances,  when  in  the  proportions  found  in  such  bodies,  have  but  slight 
attraction  for  each  other,  and  all  of  which,  except  the  carbon^  usually  exist 
as  airs.  Their  connexion,  therefore,  is  easily  subverted;  and  particularly 
by  a  slight  change  of  temperature,  which  either  so  weakens  their  mutual 
hold  as  to  allow  new  arrangemenln  to  be  formed,  or  altogether  disengages 
the  more  volatile  of  them.— At  a  certain  temperature,  a  solution  of  sugar 
(which  consists  of  the  three  substances  first  mentioned,  carbon,  oxygen, 
and  hydrogen)  undergoes  a  change  into  a  spirituous  wash,  from  which 
spirit  or  alcohol  may  then  be  obtained  by  distillation:  but  if  the  heat  be 
continued  under  certain  circumstances  the  liquid  undergoes  a  second 
change,  or  new  arrangement  of  constituent  particles,  and  becomes  vinegar: 
under  still  other  circumstances  it  undergoes  a  third  change,  which  is  a 
destructive  decomposition,  or  rotting,  as  we  call  it,  and  the  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  ascend  away  as  airs.  But  sugar,  and  many  similar  vegetable 
compounds,  preserved  at  a  low  temperature,  remain  unchanged  for  ages. 

Again,  as  regards  dead  animal  substances,  we  find  that  although  at  a 
certain,  not  very  elevated,  temperature,  they  undergo  that  change  in  the 
relations  of  their  elements  which  we  call  putrefaction,  during  which  nearly 
their  whole  substance  rises  again  to  form  part  of  the  atmosphere,  still  at 
or  below  the  temperature  of  freezing  water,  they  remain  unaltered  for  any 
length  of  time.  In  the  middle  of  summer,  recently  caught  salmon,  or 
other  fish,  packed  in  boxes  with  ice,  may  be  conveyed  fresh  from  the 
meet  remote  parts  of  Britain  to  the  capital..  In  our  warmest  weather,  any 
meat  or  game  may  be  long  preserved  in  an  ice-house.  In  Russia,  Canada, 
and  other  northern  countries,  on  the  setting  in  of  the  hard  frosts,  when 
food  for  the  cattle  and  poaltiy  is  with  difHculty  procured,  the  inhabitants 
kill  their  winter  supply,  ^nd  store  up  their  provender  of  frozen  flesh  or 
fowl,  as  in  other  countries  men  store  that  which  is  salted  or  pickled.-— 
The  most  striking  illustration  which  we  can  adduce  of  this  kind  is  the  fact, 
that  41  the  shore  of  Siberia,  in  1801,  in  a  vast  block  or  island  of  ice,  then 
accidentally  broken  and  partially  melted,  the  carcase  of  what  has  been 
called  the  antediluviant  elephant  was  found,  perfectly  preserved — an  ele- 
phant differing  materially  from  those  now  existing  on  earth,  and  having  a 
skeleton  exactly  similar  to  tho  fossil  specimens  found  deep  buried  in 
various  countries.  The  carcass  was  soon  discovered  by  the  hungry  bears ^ 
of  the  district,  which  were  seen  eagerly  feeding  on  its  flesh,  as  if  it  had 
died  but  yesterday,  although  it  must  have  been  of  an  era  long  anterior  to 
that  of  any  existing  monument  on  earth,  of  human  art,  or  even  of  human 
being.    After  it  haid  fallen  from  the  ice  to  the  sandy  beach,  and  its  tusks 
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had  bee^  carried  away  for  sale  by  a  Tungnsian  fisherman,  and^  mach  of 
its  flesh  had  been  deronred,  a  naturalist  from  St  Petersbnrgh  who  visited 
it  found  an  ear  still  perfect,  and  its  long  mane,  and  part  of  its  npper  lip, 
and  an  eye  with  .the  pupil,  which  had  opened  on  the  glories  of  a  former 
or  younger  world!  About  30  lbs.  weight  of  its  hair,  which  had  been 
trodden  into  the  sand  by  the  bears  while  eating  the  earcass,  and  part  of 
the  skin,  were  preserved,  and  are  now  distributed  in  different  museums  oi 
natural  curiosities.  A  piece  of  the  skin  with  the  hair  upon  it  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  museum  of  the  London  College  of  Surgeons. 

«<  Heat  has  powerful  influence  also  on  animaied  nature^  both  vegetable 
and  animal.**    (Read  the  Analysis,  page  278.) 

As  the  detail  of  the  relations  of  heat  to  particular  inanimate  substanees 
belongs  to  the  province  of  chemistry  so  does  the  detail  of  its  relations  to 
particular  living  vegetables  and  animals  belong  to  the  department  of  Phy- 
siology; but  a  general  review  of  the  subject  is  required  in  a  treatise  on 
Natural  Philosophy. 

The  influence  which  heat  exerts  on  inanimate  nature,  is,  by  the  common 
mind,  more  immediately  and  completely  perceived  than  its  influence  on 
beings  which  have  life.  Thus  to  all  it  is  obvious,  that  the  contrast  between 
a  winter  and  summer  landscape,  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  efiect  of  heat  on 
the  water  of  the  landscape;— that  during  the  absence  of  heat,  there  is  the 
dry  barren  deformity  of  accumulated  ice  and  snow,  covering  every  thing, 
the  roads  impassable,  the  rivers  bound  up,  perhaps  hidden,  the  air  de- 
prived of  moisture,  and  loaded  often  with  powdery  drift:— -but  that  on  heat 
returning,  the  gliding  streams  again  appear,  the  cascades  pour,  the  rills 
murmur,  the  canals  once  more  ofier  their  bosoms  to  the  boats  of  commerce, 
the  lake  and  pool  again  show  their  level  face,  reflecting  the  glories  of  the 
heavens,  and  the  genial  shower  falls  upon  the  bosom  of  the  softened 
earth,  become  ready  to  receive  the  spade  or  the  plough-share.  But  this 
change  is  not  at  all  greater  than  what  happens  to  a  winter  tree  acted  upon 
by  the  warmth  of  spring. — Again,  it  may  be  said  with  truth,  that  heat 
applied  to  the  cold  boiler  of  a  steam-engine,  is  the  cause  of  all  its  suc- 
ceeding motions;  of  the  heaving  of  its  beam  and  pumps,  the  opening  and 
shutting  of  its  valves,  the  turning  of  its  wheels,  and  its  ultimate  perform- 
ance of  any  work,  as  of  spinning,  or  weaving,  or  grinding,  or  propelling 
vehicles  by  land  and  water;  but  as  truly  may  it  be  said,  that  heat  coming 
to  a  seed  which  has  lain  cold  for  ages,  is  the  cause  of  its  immediate  ger- 
mination and  growth;  or  coming  to  a  lately  frozen  tree  is  the  cause  of  the 
rising  of  its  sap,  the  new  budding  and  unfolding  of  its  leaves  and  blossoms, 
the  ripening  of  its  fruits.  And  what  is  true  of  one  seed  or  tree,  is  true  of 
the  whole  of  the  vegetable  creation.  When  the  warm  gales  offppring 
have  once  breathed  on  the  earth,  it  soon  becomes  covered,  in  field  and  in 
forest,  with  its  thick  garb  of  green,  and  soon,  opening  flowers  or  blossoms, 
are  every  where  breathing  back  again  a  fragrance  to  heaven. — Among 
these  the  heliotrope  is  seen  always  turning  its  beautiful  disc  to  the  sun, 
and  many  delicate  flowers  which  open  their  leaves  only  to  catch  the  direct 
solar  ray,  closing  them  often  even  when  a  cloud  intervenes,  and  certainly 
when  the  chills  of  night  approach.  On  the  sunny  side  of  a  hill,  or  in  the 
sheltered  crevice  of  a  rock,  or  on  a  garden  wall  with  warm  exposure,  there 
may  be  produced  grapes,  peaches,  and  other  delicious  fruits^  whic^  will 
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not  pow  in  titnations  of  an  opposite  cbaract6iH-4ll  acknowled^ng  heat  as 
the  unmediate  cause,  or  indiapenaable  condition,  of  vegetable  hfe. 

And  among  animals,  too,  the  effects  of  heat  are  equally  remarkable. 
The  dread  silence  of  winter,  for  instance,  is  succeeded  in  spring  by  one* 
genml  cry  of  joy.  Aloft  in  the  air  the  lark  is  every  where  carolling; 
and  in  the  shrubberies  and.  woods,  a  thousand  litde  throats  are  similarly 
pouring  forth  their  songs  of  gladness-curing  the  day,  the  thrush  and 
Uackbud  are  heard  above  the  rest,  and  in  Uie  evening  Uie  sweet  nightin- 
gale: for  all  birds  it  is  the  season  of  love  and  of  exquisite  enjovment  And 
it  is  equally  so  for  animals  of  other  kinds:  in  favoured  England,  for  instance, 
in  April  and  May,  the  whole  face  of  the  country  resounds  with  lowings, 
Ad  bleating,  and  barkings  of  joy.  And  even  man,  the  master  of  the  whole, 
whose  mind  embraces  all  times  and  places:  is  far  from  being  insensible 
to  the  change  of  season.  His  far  seeing  reason  of  course  draws  delight 
from  the  anticipation  of  autumn,  with  its  fruits;  and  his  benevolence 
rejoices  in  the  happiness  observed  among  all  inferior  creatures;  but  Inde- 
pendently of  these  considerations,  on  his  own  frame  the  returning  warmth 
exerts  a  directs  influence.  In  his  early  life,  when  the  natural  sensibilities 
are  yet  fresh  and  unaltered  by  the  habits  of  artificial  society,  spring  to  man 
is  always  a  season  of  delight.  The  eyes  brighten,  the  whole  countenance 
is  animated,  and  the  heart  feels  as  if  new  life  were  come,  and  has  longings 
for  fresh  objects  of  endearment.  Of  those  who  have  passed  their  early 
years  in  the  country,  there  are  few  who,  in  their  morning  walks  in  spring, 
have  not  experienced,  without  very  definite  cause,  a  kind  of  tumultuous 
jor  of  which  the  natural  expression  would  have  been,  how  good  the  God 
01  nature  is  to  us!  Bpring,  thus,  is  a  time  when  sleeping  sensibility  is 
roused  to  feel  that  there  lies  in  nature  more  than  Uie  grosser  sense  perceives. 
The  heart  is  then  thrilled  with  sudden  ecstasy,  and  wakes  to  aspirations  of 
sweet  adknowledgment. 

Besides  the  effects  of  heat  now  mentioned,  and  which  are  comparatively 
transient  as  being  connected  with  the  seasons,  there  are  other  effects  on 
animated  nature  of  a  more  permanent  character.  Certain  species  of  vege- 
tables and  animals,  by  their  relation  to  heat,  are  confined  to  certain 
latitudes  or  climates;  as  the  orange  tree  and  bird  of  paradise,  to  warm 
regions;  the  fir  tree,  and  arctic  bear,  to  those  that  are  colder;— «and  when 
individuals  of  either  class  can  support  diversity  of  climate,  they  acquire  a 
certain  character  according  to  the  climate— as  seen  in  the  sheep  and  dogs 
of  the  various,  regions  of  the  earth.  In  this  latter  respect  there  is  no 
instance  more  interesting  than  that  furnished  by  the  varieties  of  the  human 
race.  If  we  assume  that  the  whole  sprung  from  one  stock,  what  a  contrast 
is  there  between  the  native  of  Equatorial  Africa,  of  temperate  Europe, 
and  of  the  Polar  Zone:  between  the  Negro,  the  Greek,  and  the  Esquimaux: 
jor  agaftf  between  the  dark  slender  children  of  Hindostan,  the  strongly-knit 
fairer  Roman  or  Spaniard,  and  the  taller,  ruddy,  powerful  Briton.  And 
in  the  female  sex  of  the  last-named  countries,  we  may  remark  the  gentleness 
and  singular  devotedness  of  the  Indian  woman,  the  more  commanding 
dark  eye  and  gesture  of  the  graceful  nymph  of  Italy  or  Spain,  and  the 
happily  attempered  mixture  of  qualities  in  the  fair  and  much-favoured 
daughters  of  Britain. 

The  very  important  influence  of  heat  upon  the  temporary  bodily  state 
of  animals,  becomes  an  object  of  much  study  to  the  physician.  It  explains, 
among  many  other  facts,  the  connexion  of  temperature  with  the  rise  of 
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fevers  aid  other  pestilences,  Uie  powerful  remedial  effieaey  of  hot  and  cold 
bathing,  of  changes  of  climate,  of  regulating  the  temperature  of  air  breathed 
by  invalids,  the  protection  from  doues,  houses,  &c. 

**  7%e  great  natural  source  of  heat  is  the  $un.^\  (See  Analysis,  page  278.) 

To  admit  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  think  of  the  comparative  tem- 
peratures of  night  and  day,  of  seasons  and  of  climates,  and  to  reflect  that 
the  sun  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  differences.  We  need  not  wonder,  then, 
that,  to  many  savage  nations,  seeking  the  source  of  their  life  and  happiness, 
the  sun  has  been  Uie  object,  not  only  of  admiration,  but  of  worship. 

The  heat  comes  from  the  sun  with  his  light.  If  a  sun-beam  enter  by 
a  small  opening  an  apartment  otherwise  closed  and  dark,  it  illuminates 
intensely  the  spot  or  object  on  which  it  first  falls,  and  its  light  being  then 
scattered  around,  all  the  objects  in  the  room  become  feebly  visible.  Again, 
a  cold  thermometer,  held  to  receive  the  direct  ray,  rises  much,  while  in 
any  other  situation  it  is  less  affected; 'proving  the  heat  to  be  like  the  light, 
at  first  concentrated,  and  then  widely  dififused,  losing  proportionately  of 
its  intensity.  Light  passes  from  the  sun  to  the  earth  in  about  eight  minutes 
of  time,  as  will  be  fully  explained  in  a  future  chapter;  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  conclude  that  heat  travels  at  the  same  rate. 

Human  art  can  gather  the  sun-beams  together,  and  the  intense  heat 
existing  in  the  focus  of  their  meeting,  is  another  proof  that  the  sun  is  the 
great  source  of  heat.  A  pane  of  glass  in  a  window,  or  a  small  mirror, 
will  reflect  the  sun*s  ray  so  as  strongly  to  affect  the  eye  at  a  distance  of 
miles — and  the  heat  accompanies  the  ray,  for  by  many  such  mirrors 
directed  towards  one  point,  a  combustible  object  placed  there  may  be 
inflamed.  Archimedes  set  fire  to  the  Roman  ships  by  sun-beams,  returned 
from  many  points  to  one,  his  god-like  genius  thus  rivalling  by  natural 
means,  the  supposed  feats  of  fabled  Jupiter  with  his  thunderbolts.  Again, 
when  the  light  of  a  broad  sun-beam  is  made  by  a  convex  glass  or  lens 
to  converge  to  one  point  or  focus,  the  concentrated  heat  is  also  there — for 
a  piece  of  metal  held  in  the  focus  will  drop  like  melting  wax:  and  if  the 
glass  be  purposely  advanced,  its  focus  will  similarly  advance,  and  will 
pierce  through  the  most  obdurate  substances,  as  red  hot  wire  pierces  through 
paper  or  wood.  A  hunter  on  the  hill,  and  travelling  hordes  on  the  plains, 
dften  conveniently  light  their  fires  at  the  sun  himself,  by  directing  his 
energies  through  a  burning  glass. 

The  direct  ray  of  the  sun,  simply  received  into  a  box  which  is  covered 
with  glass  to  exclude  the  cold  air,  and  is  lined  with  charcoal  or  burned  cork 
to  absorb  heat,  and  to  prevent  the  escape  of  heat  once  received,  will  raise 
a  thermometer  in  the  box  to  the  temperature  of  230^  of  Fahrenheit,  a 
temperature  considerably  above  that  of  boiling  water.  And  the  experiment 
succeeds  in  any  part  of  the  earth  where  there  is  a  clear  atmosphere,  and 
where  the  sun  attains  considerable  apparent  altitude.  We  see,  therefore, 
that  a  solar  oven  might  in  some  cases  be  used.  In  operating  with  the 
apparatus  suggested  by  the  author,  and  described  at  page  320  for  distilling 
water  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  the  vessel  intended  to  absorb  the  heat,  and 
to  act  as  the  still,  should  be  enclosed  in  a  case  covered  and  lined  as  above 
described. 

Reflecting  on  such  facts  as  now  recorded,  and  on  the  globular 
form  and  the  motions   of  our  earth,  we  have  a  reason  and  the  measure 
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of  the  differences  of  climate  and  of  season  found  upon  he  earth.  It  is 
CTidail  that  the  part  of  the  globe  tamed  directly  to  the  sun,  receiTCs  his 
rays  as  abundantly  as  if  it  were  a  perfect  plane,  directly  facing  him,  while 
on  parts,  which,  as  viewed  from  the  sun,  would  be  called  the  sides  of  the 
globe,  with  the  increasing  obliquity  of  aspect,  an  equal  breadth  or  quantity 
of  rays  is  spread  over  a  larger  and  a  larger  surface;  and  at  the  very^edge 
the  light  passes  level  with  the  surface,  and  altogether  without  touching. 
The  sunny  side  of  many  a  steep  hill  in  England  receives  the  sun's  rays 
in  summer  as  perpendicularly  as  the  plains  about  the  equator;  and  such 
hill-sides  are  not  heated  like  these  plains,  only  because  die  air  over  them 
is  colder— just  as  mountain  tops,  even  at  the  equator,  owing  to  the  rarified 
and,  therefore,  cold  air  around  them,  remain  for  ever  hooded  in  snow. 
In  England,  at  the  time  of  the  equinoxes,  a  level  plain  receives  only  about 
half  as  much  of  the  sun's  light  and  heat  as  an  equal  extent  of  level  surface 
near  the  equator:  and  in  the  short  days  of  winter  it  receives  considerably 
less  than  a  third  of  its  summer  allowance. 

There  are  few  contrasts  in  nature   more   striking  than  between  the 
consequences  of  different  intensity  of  the  sun's  influence: — for  instance, 
the  inhabitants  of  India,  at  mid-day,  with  the  thermometer  at  120^,  are 
ronning  to  the  shade  of  their  bungalows,  darkening  their  windows,  hanging 
wetted  mats  upon  the  walls  and  roofs,  sprinkling  water  on  the  floors, 
fanning  themselves  with  ever-moving  punkas,  and  feeling  the  slightest 
corering  or  exertion  too  much — while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dwellers  in 
Greenland,  with  the  thermometer  below  zero,  are  loaded  with  furs,  and 
are  seeking  the  direct  sunshine  or  heat  from  a  fire,  as  their  life  and  comfort. 
Again,  there  is  the  contrast  observed  on  passing,  as  the  author  once  did, 
very  rapidity,  from  such  a  paradise  as  Rio  de  Janerio,  with  all  its  vegetable 
riches,  to  Tristan  da  Gunha,  and  the  Isle  of  Desolation  in  the  Southern 
Ocean  which  exhibit  only  cold  and  naked  rocks;  but  yet  where  the  scene 
swarms  with  its  appropriate  inhabitants — the  sea  with  seals,  and  the  air 
with  clouds  of  sea-fowl,  playing  over  the  never-resting  waves  like  flakes 
of  eddying  snow.     Were  a  person  for  a  moment  to  doubt  whether  the 
sun  be  the  real  cause  of  such  difierences,  and  of  ^the  fact  that  certain 
creatures  are  found  only  in  certain  zones  of  the  earth,  let  him  reflect  on 
the  extraordinary  migration  of  animals,  which  have  their  home  not  in  any 
fixed  region,  but  wherever  the  sun  has  for  a  time  particular  degree  of 
inflinence,  and  which  accordingly  follow  the  sun  in  the  changes  of  season. 
We  have  the  swallow  in  vast  numbers  coming  to  visit  the  British  isles  in 
the  spring,  to  play  over  our  woods  and  waters,  in  pursuit  of  the  insects 
which  the  heat  then  breeds  to  fill  the  air^— welcome  harbingers  of  the 
coming  summer  and  its  riches;  and  in  autumn  the  same  creatures  are  seen 
congregating  on  our  shores,  to  wing  their  flight  back  in  united  multitudes 
to  mora  southern  countries,  where  in  turn,  there  is  a  temperate  influence 
of  the  sun.    The  same  season  brings  to  England  the  nightingale,  &nd 
makes  our  woodlands  resound  with  the  note  of  die  cuckoo.    In  the  waters 
of  onr  bays  and  coasts,  again,  there  appear  with  the  seasons  the  vast  shoals 
of  fish,  as  of  the  herring  and  mackarel,  which  prove  such  abundant  food 
for  millions  of  human  beings;  and  we  have  salmon,  at  stated  times,  pene- 
trating' from  Uie  ocean  far  up  the  mountain  streams,  to  deposite  its  spawn 
for  future  supply: — all  by  their  movements  contributing  to  the  harmonious 
and  beneficent  system  of  the  universe. 
With  respect  to  the  sun  as  a  source  of  heat,  there  have  been  two  opinions 
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among  philosophers;  one  class  believing  that  the  sun  is  an  intensely  heated 
mass,  which  radiates  ita  heat  and  light  aroand,  like  a  mass  of  intensely 
heated  iron;  and  another  class  holding  that  heat  is  merely  an  affection  or 
state  of  an  ethereal  fluid,  which  occupies  all  space,  as  sound  is  an  aflection 
or  motion  of  air,  and  that  the  sun  may  produce  the  phenomena  of  light 
and  heat  without  waste  of  its  temperature  or  substance,  as  a  bell  may 
produce  the  phenomenon  of  sound:  holding  farther  that  the  sun,  below  its 
luminous  atmosphere,  may  be  habitable  even  by  such  animals  as  live  on 
this  earth.  Those  who  take  the  first  view,  are  awakened  to  the  dread 
contemplation  of  a  universe  carrying  in  itselif  the  seeds  of  its  own  decay, 
or  at  least  of  great  periodical  revolutions:  the  others  may  view  the  universe 
as  destined  to  last  nearly  unchanged,  until  a  new  act  of  the  will  of  its 
Creator  shall  again  alter  or  destroy  it 

Of  one  fact  there  can  be  no  doubt,  namely,  that  the  present  temperature 
of  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  much  lower  than  the  temperatme  in  remote 
past  time.    The  rocks  called  primitive,  as  granite  and  gneiss,  eonstituting 
the  interiors  of  our  great  mountain  masses  and  the  substrata  of  our  plains, 
bear  evident  marks  of  having  been  at  one  period  in  a  molten  state,  from 
which  they  have  been  solidified  by  a  very  gradual  cooling:  and  even  the 
whole  mass  of  the  earth  at  some  time  must  nave  been  so  fluid  or  soft,  as, 
in  obedience  to  gravity,  to  have  assumed  its  rounded  form,  and  in  obedience 
to  the  centrifugal  force  of  its  whirling,  to  have  bulged  out,  at  its  great 
circumference  or  equator,  the  thirty-four  miles  which  its  equatorial  dia- 
meter exceeds  the  polar;  the  same,  by  the  bye,  in  degrees  correspondihg 
to  the  various  speed  of  rotation,  being  true  of  all  the  other  planets  belonging 
to  the  solar  system.    Again,  while  in  excavating  below  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  or  in  examining  its  structure  as  exposed  to  view  by  volcanic  or  other 
convulsions,  men  encounter,  in  very  many  situations,  a  thickness  of  more 
than  a  mile,  of  the  wreck  and  the  remains  of  former  states  of  the  world— 
as  on  digging  eighty  feet  under  vineyards  near  Mount  Vesuvius,  they 
encounter  the  more  recently  buried  cities  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii— 
they  farther|discover  that  the  animal  and  vegetable  remains  buried,  without 
number,  in  the  present  cold  climates  of  the  earth  and  evidently  near  where 
the  creatures  lived,  are  all  of  kinds  now  inhabiting  only  the  warmer  or 
tropical  regions.     Lastly  in  the  operations  of  mining,  the  deeper  men  go, 
the  higher  they  find  the  temperature  to  be,  at  the  rate  of  a  degree  for  about 
200  feet  of  descent;  wliich  fact,  as  heat  tends  to  equable  dififiision,  proves 
both  that  the  central  heat  of  our  earth  must  have  had  another  source  than 
a  radiation  from  the  sun  of  the  present  intensity;  and  that  the  surface  of 
the  earth  is  now  radiating  away  more  heat  than  it  receives  from  the  sun. 
The  conclusion  then  follows,  that  the  temperature  of  the  world  is  still 
falling,  although  perhaps  so  slowly  that  a  change  may  not  be  detected  even 
within  centuries.     Possibly  in  very  remote  antiquity  that  m^y  have*  been 
true  which  the  early  Greeks  erroneously  thought  true  in  their  day,  viz: 
that  the  equator  of  the  earth,  by  reason  of  its  great  heat,  the  sun's  influence 
there  being  joined  to  the  heat  from  within,  was  a  barrier,  impassable  by 
man,  between  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres. 

•*  Electricity  a  source  of  heat.**    (See  the  Analysis.) 

This  subject  can  only  be  satisfactorily  entered  upon  in  the  chapter 
devoted  exclusively  to  electricity,  and  is,  therefore,  deferred.    Suffiee  it 
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here  to  say,  that  while  an  electrical  discharge  of  current  paases  from  one 
sitoatioa  to  another,  the  substance  serving  as  a  conductor  is  often  heated, 
melted  or  dissipated,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  doabtful  whether 
haman  art  has  any  more  powerful  means  of  producing  these  effects.  We 
may  remark,  too,  that  in  certain  cases  of  the  electrical  current,  the  heat  is 
aecompanied  by  as  intense  a  light  as  art  can  exhibit. 

'*  Combustion  and  other  chemical  actiom  as  sources  of  heat.*^    (See 

Analysis,  page  278.) 

Of  the  phenomena  of  nature  there  is  perhaps  none  which  to  the  unin- 
stmcted  appears  so  inexplicable  and  so  wonderful  as  that  ot  Jire  or 
combustion — whether  contemplated  in  its  beauty  or  in  its  terrors.    Fire 
is  seen  in  its  beauty  when  used  by  man  for  his  domestic  purposes,  as  when 
it  blazes  cheerfully  over  his  parlour  hearth,  or  beams  a  steady  light  around 
from  his  lamps  and  chandeliers.    It  is  seen  again  in  its  terrors,  when 
spreading  by  accident  from  some  focus,  it  envelopes  in  sudden  flame  and 
quickly  consumes  the  surrounding  objects,  perhaps  the  draperies  and  other 
fiimiture  of  a  single  apartment;  or  wider  spread,  the  valuable  contents  of 
a  spacious  mansion;  or  still  wider  spread,  and  with  deafening  uproar,  a 
whole  town  or  a  forest: — and  it  is  fire  which,  labouring  within  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  first  prepares  and  then  urges  up  to  heaven  the  volcanic  eruption 
of  flime  and  red  hot  rocks,  during  which  the  region  around  often  quakes 
and  is  uptorn,  so  that  the  cities  are  demolished  into  the  sudden  tombs  of 
the  inhabitants,  the  course  of  the  rivers  is  changed,  the  plains  are  converted 
into  lakes,  or  the  lake-beds  into  dry  land,    rire  is  awfully  seen  also'  in 
some  meteors,  and  when,  intention^y  lighted  by  human  hands,  it  bursts 
from  the  cannon  to  produce  the  carnage  of  the  battle.    Fire  among  many 
aations  of  antiquity  was  regarded  with  awe  and  holy  reverence,  the  sun 
himself  being  honoured  chiefly  as  its  concentration  or  supposed  abode. 
There  were  sacred  fires  in  many  of  the  temples,  and  fire  was  used  to 
complete  the  splendour  of  the  most  august  ceremonies.     Nay,  even  Moses, 
a  worshipper  of  the  one  true  God,  has  given  reconls  of  the  Burning  Bush 
and  of  burnt  ofl*enngs  made  to  that  God:  and  at  the  present  day,  in  many 
Christian  churches,  there  are  ever-burning  lamps  and  frequent  magnificent 
illailiinations.     Now  this  principle  of  yire,  which  when  the  savage  man 
first  saw  it  spreading  after  the  thunderclap  or  the  rubbing  of  forest  branches 
in  a  storm,  so  as  to  threaten  universal  destruction,  he  so  naturally  accounted 
the  demon,  if  not  the  God  of  nature;  this  principle  man's  art  has  now 
tamed  to  be  a  most  obedient  and  by  far  the  most  useful  of  his  servants* 
Jtre,  being  in  truth,  but  a  concentration  of  the  element  of  heat,  which  in 
lis  tranquil  and  invisible  difiusion  we  have  already  contemplated  as  the 
Vsnefieent  life  or  soul  of  the  universe— the  cause  of  seasons  and  climates, 
and  of  all  the  changes  or  activity  which  dtstinguish  a  living  world  from  a 
dsad  and  frozen  mass;  man,  by  acquiring  command  over  it,  commands 
heat  when  and  where  he  wills,  and  thus  truly  becomes  in  a  second  degree 
the  ruler  of  nature.    Fire  in  man's  service  may  be  figured  as  a  legion  of 
serving  spirits  to  whom  no  labour  is  difficnlt,  for  whD«  in  any  particular 
ease,  have  power  or  magnitude  exactly  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of 
CmxI  or  fuel  afforded;  of  whom,  moreover,  man  can  at  any  moment  codjum 
ip  one  or  many  by  the  magic  stroke  of  his  flint  anci  steeL    lA  every 
frivate  dwelling  he  has  of  these  fiery  spirits  as  domeelic  lUfee    fai  IM 
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kitchen  and  in  the  parlour.  In  his  manofaciories  they  are  melting  glass  fur 
him,  and  reducing  ores,  and  boiling  and  evaporating  for  a  hundred  purposes. 
But  it  is  chiefly  when  chained  to  the  steam-engine,  that  they  show  their 
prodigious  powers:— as  when,  putting  forth  a  giant's  strength,  they  heave 
a  river  from  the  bottom  of  a  mine,  or  urge  a  vast  ship  through  the  winter 
storm;  or  when  equalling,  if  not  surpassing,  in  nice  dexterity,  the  work 
of  human  hands,  they  twist  the  silken  or  cotton  threads,  and  weave  them 
into  most  delicate  fabrics.  Men  grown  familar  with  such  prodigies,  have 
almost  ceased  to  be  moved  by  them;  but  even  now  few  persons  can  resist 
a  feeling  of  wonder  and  admiration  when  chemistry  is  calling  forth  the 
hidden  spirit  of  combustion  in  some  new  or  less  familiar  guise:— -as  for 
instance,  when  a  piece  of  iron  wire  lighted  as  a  taper  in  oscygen  gas,  burns 
with  such  resplendent  brilliancy;— or  when  phosphorus  similarly  placed, 
throws  arouna  its  overpowering  flood  of  flame;*— or  when  small  portions 
of  the  metal  called  potassiom,  cast  upon  the  surface  of  water,  become  as 
b^ads  01  most  intense  light  running  about  there,  and  crossing  as  in  t  merry 
^lulff»^i.or«  lastly,  when  flames  produced  from  particular  substances  are 
9e«a  risinit  deep^ingtd  with  most  vivid  and  beautiful  colours. 

$^n|>ularly  inieiW^tinir*  then,  to  philosophers,  as  in  such  particulars  the 
nhf«ometM>n  of  combustion  must  always  have  appeared,  one  may  wonder 
that  Its  true  ttai«it'  ctmld  remain  to  them,  so  long  a  mystery;  but  until  the 
admir^K^  t<^wh»s  of  Davy,  made  only  a  few  years  ago,  their  conjec- 
mi^  h«U  ^^M«^  approached  the  truth.     An  opinion  long  prevailed,  that 
UK  t^^r\  svsvi^^^tible  substance  there  was  present  a  certain  quantity  of  a 
«^4ik.HVi4^  iiMi««iinated  phtogistan^  which  on  being  disengaged  or  sepa- 
^T^^lk  S.v«ui^  obvious  to  human  sense  as  light  and  heat.     The  white 
yw\v  ^Ni  A'-^^**  f^f  instance,  named  the  flowers  of  zinc,  and  into  which  the 
v*>^.4  va  oKanged  by  burning,  was  supposed  to  be  the  metal  deprived  of 
>*  ^>A^i4ton;  and  when,  on  this  oxid  being  heated  with  charcoal,  the 
>MsK^  -A^am  appeared,  it  was  supposed  simply  to  have  recovered  phlogiston 
itvuA  \t\t  charcoal.     The  illustrious  Lavoisier  had  the  merit  of  most  clearly 
^^pfoving  this   hypothesis,  by  showing  that  the  flowers  or  powdeis 
vWmed  from  a  metal  by  burning  it  were  heavier  than  the  piece  of  metal 
ttom  which  they  were  produced,  by  the  exact  weight  of  the  oxygen  gas, 
which  disappeared  in  the  combustion,  ^c;  and  he  showed  farther,  that  in 
ihis  and  many  other  cases,  combustion  was  merely  the  act  of  two  substances 
combining  chemically;  but  he  fell  into  an  error  almost  as  great  as  that  which 
he  overthrew,  by  supposing  that  for  combustion,  oxygen  had  always  to  be 
one  of  the  combining  substances,  and  that  the  heat  and  light  given  out  in 
every  case  had  been  previously  latent  in  the  oxygen. 

When  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  began  his  labours  on  the  subject,  than  which 
labours  there  is  not,  perhaps  on  record  a  more  perfect  specimen  of  scien- 
tific research,  it  was  already  known,  first, — that  bodies  when  compressed 
or  by  any  means  reduced  in  bulk,  generally  give  out  a  part  of  their  heat, 
as — when  air  condensed  in  the  match-syringe  lights  tinder,-— or  when 
water  and  sulphuric  acid  uniting  into  a  compound  of  smaller  volume  Uian 
the  separate  ingredients  become  very  hot, — or  when  water  i^oured  upon 
quick-lime  to  slake  it,  and  becoming  solid  with  it,  produces  heat  suffi- 
cient to  inflame  wood,  as  has  been  fatally  proved  by  the  burning  of  many 
lime  Iqaded  ships; — and  that  in  such  cases  the  heat  produced  during  the 
chemiisal  union  depended  more  upon  the  energy  of  the  action  which  united 
the  substances  than  upon  the  change  of  volume  produced. 
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Ftrtfier,  it  was  known  that  any  substance  haringf  its  temperature  raised* 
by  wbAtever  means,  to  800^  or  more  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  became 
incandeseent  or  luminous, — as  when  iron,  or  stone,  or  any  substance  not 
dissipated  by  heat  is  placed  in  a  common  fire;— in  the  first  degree  the 
snbstance  being  said  to  be  red-hot,  and  at  higher  temperatures  to  be 
white-hot. 

Oot  of  these  two  truths  Davy  constructed  his  explanation.  He  asserted,^-; 
that  in  any  case,  combustion  is  merely  the  appearance  produced  when  sub- 
stances, having  a  still  stronger  attraction  for  each  other  than  quick-lime 
and  water,  are,  with  intense  energy,  combining  chemically,  so  as  to  become 
heated  at  least  to  the  degree  of  incandescence;  and  that  during  the  pheno- 
menon there  is  not,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  something  altogether  con- 
sumed or  destroyed,  or  something  called  phhgiston  escaping,  but  that  the 
substances  concerned  are  only  assuming  a  new  form  or  arrangement.  Thus 
if  a  piece  of  charcoal  be  enclosed  in  a  glass  vessel  filled  with  air,  of  which 
▼esnel  the  mouth  dips  into  a  liquid  to  confine  the  air,  and  if  the  charcoal 
be  then  heated^  to  a  certain  degree,  by  means  of  a  burning-glass  or  other- 
wise, the  cohesion  of  its  particles  yields  to  their  attraction  for  the  oxygen 
of  the  air  around  them,  and  they  immediately  begin  to  combine  with  the 
oxygen  so  energetically  as  to  produce  a  heat  still  much  greater,  accom- 
panied by  the  light  or  incandescence  of  combustion.  The  charcoal  under 
these  circumstances,  soon  entirely  disappears,  or  is  dissolved  in  the  air, 
as  sagar  may  be  dissolved  in  water:  but  if  the  air  be  afterwards  weighed, 
it  is  found  to  have  gained  in  weight  the  exact  weight  of  the  charcoal  which 
has  disappeared;  and  a  chemist  can  again  separate  the  charcoal  from  the  air, 
and  use  either  for  any  purpose  as  before.  In  like  manner,  if  a  piece  of 
Iron  wire  be  heated  at  one  end,  which  is  then  plunged  into  a  jar  of  oxygen 
gas,  it  will  burn  as  a  most  brilliant  taper,  and  will  gradually  fall  in  the 
form  of  oxidized  drops,  or  scales  of  iron,  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 
Now  during  this  process  the  quantity  of  oxygen  will  be  diminished,  but 
if  the  scales  mentioned  be  collected,  they  will  be  found  to  weigh  just  as 
much  more  than  the  original  wire  expended,  as  there  is  of  oxygen  lost  or 
combined  with  them.  A  chemist  can  separate  this  iron  and  oxygen,  and 
exhibit  them  apart  as  before,  without  loss.  Again,  if  iron  and  sulphur  in 
certain  proportions  be  heated  together,  they  unite  with  vivid  combustion, 
bat  the  product  weighs  exactly  as  much  as  the  original  ingredients. 

While  every  instance  of  combustion  is  thus  only  a  case  of  chemical 
anion,  going  on  with  such  intensity  of  action  as  to  produce  incandescence, 
still  according  to  the  nature  of  the  substances  combining,  the  appearance 
varies  much.  It  may  be,  for  instance,  with  flame  or  without  flame.  The 
great  combining  substance  in  nature,  that  is  to  say,  the  most  universally 
diatributed,  is  oxygen,  of  which  the  name  is  now  become  familiar  even  to 
the  ears  of  the  unlearned.  It  forms  four-fifths  of  the  substance  of  water 
and  one-fifth  of  our  atmosphere,  being  on  the  latter  account  present 
wherever  man  can  be,  and  ready  to  unite  itself  with  any  matter  expos  ed 
Id  it  at  the  necessary  temperature.  Now  of  substances  homing  in  ai  r, 
those  which  are  originally  aeriform,  as  coal  gas,  or  which  on  being  heate  d 
are  rendered  aeriform,  or  vaporized  before  the  union  takes  place,  as  oil  ot 
.wax,  assume  the  appearance  of  flame, — which  means  that  the  aerifonn 
particles  usually  invisible  are  raised  to  the  incandescent  temperature;  bn  t 
vhen  the  substance  combining  with  the  oxygen  remains  solid,  while  its 
particles  are  gradually  lifted  away  by  the  oxygen  acting  only  at  the  sur- 
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tion  of  the  oftrbon  which  riflei  in  its  flame.  The  hoUow  or  dmahr  wick 
of  the  common  Argand  lamp,  and  the  similar  form  giv«n  to  gae  flames,  is 
useful,  by  admitting  air  to  the  inside  as  well  as  to  the  oQtside  of  the  flame, 
and  the  lofty  glass  chimney  is  to  quicken  the  currents  of  air. 

When  oxygen  mixed  with  certain  of  the  inflammable  gases  or  Tapors  is 
heated,  although  only  to  a  temperature  considerably  below  that  of  common 
burning  or  explosion,  a  union  still  takes  place,  but  very  slowly,  so  that 
the  temperature  never  rises  to  what  is  necessary  to  exhibit  flame.  This 
phenomenon  has  been  called  invisible  combustion.  It  is  remarkably  ex- 
emplified  on  plunging  platinum  or  gold  wire  moderately  heated  into  such  a 
mixture:  the  combination  then  goes  on  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
hot  wire:  and  although  without  flame,  still  with  sufficient  disengagement 
of  heat  to  maintain  the  wire  in  an  incandescent  or  luminous  state,  as  loi^ 
as  there  are  gases  left  to  combine.  Thus  the  vapor  always  arising  at  a 
common  temperature  from  the  mouth  of  a  phial  or  ether,  (ether  consists 
chiefly  of  hydrogen  and  carboni  if  made  to  pass  through  a  coil  of  heated 
platinum  wire,  while  combining  by  this  slow  combustion,  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  air  around  it,  give  out  heat  enough  to  keep  the  wire  so  luminous  as 
to  serve  as  a  little  lamp  by  which  to  read  from  the  dial  plate  of  a  wateh 
through  the  night.  A  beautiful  modiflcation  of  this  principle  has  been 
adopted  in  the  miner's  safety  lamp;  and  when  the  air  of  the  mine  is  too 
impure  to  maintain  the  flame,  it  still  suffices  thus  to  produce  a  continued 
light  from  the  incandescent  metal. 

Heat  being,  in  the  sense  already  explained,  the  life  of  the  universe,  and 
man  having  command  over  nature  chiefly  by  his  power  of  controUing  heat, 
which  power  again  comes  to  him  with  the  ability  to  produce  combustion, 
it  is  of  great  interest  to  inquire  what  substances  he  can  most  easily  procure 
as  food  for  combustion,  or/ue/,  and  how  these  may  be  most  advantageously 
employed.  To  speak  on  this  subject  at  all  fully  in  reference  to  the  various 
arts  of  life  would  be  to  compose  an  extensive  work,  but  an  interesting 
sketch  may  be  comprised  within  narrow  limits. 

Although  there  are  a  great  number  of  substances,  which  in  the  act  of 
their  chemical  union  occasion  the  heat  and  light  which  constitute  combus- 
tion, still  by  far  the  greater  part  of  these,  in  an  uncorabined  state,  are  so 
sparingly  distributed  in  nature,  and  are  therefore  procurable  wiUi  such 
difficulty,  that  heat  obtained  by  sacrificing  them  would  be  much  too  ex- 
pensive to  be  within  common  means.  Providence,  however,  has  willed 
that  the  elementary  substance  in  nature  which  has  the  most  energetic 
attraction  for  almost  all  other  substances,  and  which  therefore  produces  in 
uniting  with  them  the  most  intense  heat,  is  also  of  all  the  most  universally 
distributed.  This  substance  is  Oxygen.  It  forms  part  of  our  atmosphere, 
and  therefore  penetrates,  and  is  present  wherever  man  can  breathe,  oflering 
itself  at  once  to  his  service.  Then  for  the  purpose  of  combining  with  the 
oxygen,  there  are  chiefly  two  other  substances  also  very  widely  scattered,and 
therefore  easily  procurable  and  cheap.  These  are  Carbon  and  Hydrogen, 
the  great  materials  of  all  vegetable  bodies,  and  therefore  of  our  forest  trees, 
and  of  coal  beds,  many  of  which  are  evidently  the  remains  of  antediluvian 
forests.  Carbon  is  found  nearly  alone  in  hard  coal,  but  it  is  united  with  a 
large  proportion  of  hydrogen  in  caking  coal,  and  in  wood,  wax,  resins. 
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uUow,  tnd  oilf.  The  guea  obtained  from  theee  laetpinenikmed  subetanceB 
and  now  need  for  iUnmination  are  merely  hydrogen,  holding  in  aolntioa 
certain  |>roportion8  of  carbon;  and  all  bodies  which  bom  with  flame  give 
out  mich  gaaea  in  the  act  of  combnation.  In  the  maas  of  the  earth  as  far 
aa  known  to  man,  the  stones,  earths,  and  water,  forming  its  surface,  are 
already  combinations  of  oxygen  with  other  substances,  and  are  therefore 
not  in  a  state  to  produce  fresh  combustion;  but  carbon  and  hydrogen,  by 
Tirious  processes  of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  are  in  numberless  situations 
becoming  accumulated,  so  as  to  be  fit  for  fuel;— as  by  other  processes  the 
atmosphere  is  alwavs  preserved  witli  its  due  proportion  of  oxygen. 

The  name  fuel  is  given  only  to  the  substancea  which  combine  with 
ozycen,  and  not  to  the  oxygen  itself,  probably  because  the  former  being 
solid  or  liquid,  and  therefore  more  obvious  to  sense,  had  attracted  human 
notice  as  producers  of  combustion  long  before  the  existence  of  the  aerifoim 
agent,  oxygen,  was  even  suspected. 

Oils,  fat,  wax,  Sic  from  becoming  aeriform  in  their  combustion,  exhibit 
the  appearance  of  flame,  as  already  explained*  and  hence  these  substances 
are  chiefly  used  for  the  purpose  of  giving  light;  while  wood  af  d  coal  are 
more  frequently  used  for  mere  heating.  But  the  chemist's  lamp,  by  which 
he  diatills  and  evaporates,  and  his  common  blow-pipe  for  directing  the 
point  of  any  flame  upon  a  substance  to  melt  it,  and  his  blow-pipe  fed  with 
mixed  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  whose  flame  is  capable  of  melting  the  most 
refractory  substances — prove  that  it  is  chiefly  the  expense  of  the  former 
kinds  of  fuel  which  has  limited  them  so  much  to  the  office  of  light  giving. 
Lately  an  important  application  of  coal-gas  and  of  oil  or  fat  as  heat^giving 
fuel  has  been  made  in  a  general  cooking  apparatus,  which  promises  to 
eflfeci  a  considerable  diminution  of  house-keeping  expense. 

Wood  was  the  common  fuel  of  the  early  worid  when  coal-mines  were 
not  yet  known,  and  still  in  many  countries  it  is  so  abundant  as  to  be  the 
cheapest  fuel.  Charcoal  is  the  name  given  to  what  remains  of  wood  after 
it  has  been  heated  in  a  close  place;  during  which  operation  the  hydrogen 
and  other  minor  ingredients  are  driven  away  in  the  form  of  vapor.  Char- 
coal is  nearly  pure  carbon.  Coke,  again,  is  the  charcoal  obtained  by  a 
similar  process  from  coal.  The  wood  and  coal  if  much  heated  in  the  air 
would  burn  or  combine  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air;  but  heated  in  a  vessel 
or  place  which  excludes  air,  they  merely  give  out  their  more  volatile 
parts. 

Good  coal,  where  it  abounds,  is  now  for  ordinary  purposes  by  much 
the  cheapest  kind  of  fuel;  and  since  within  a  few  years  men  have  learned 
to  separate  from  it,  and  to  use  instead  of  oil  and  wax,  its  illominating  gas, 
namely,  its  hydrogen  holding  in  solution  a  little  carbon,  it  has  bMome 
doubly  precious  to  them.  A  person  reflecting  that  heat  is  the  magic 
power  which  vivifies  nature,  and  that  coal  is  what  best  gives  heat  for  Sie 
endless  purposes  of  human  society,  cannot  without  admiration  think  of  the 
rich  stores  of  coal  which  exist  treasured  up  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  for 
man's  use.  And  Britain,  in  this  respect,  is  singularly  favoured.  Her 
extensive  coal  mines  are  in  efiect  mines  of  latent  labour  or  power  vastly 
more  precious  than  the  mines  of  gold  and  silver  in  Peru, — for  a  hundred 
men  in  England,  of  whom  a  part  dig  coal,  and  the  remainder  apply  it  in 
manufactures,  can  get  in  exchange  for  the  merchandise  they  produce  more 
of  either  gold  or  silver  than  a  hundred  men  working  in  the  American  mines 
are  able  to  extract.    These  coal-mines,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  produce 
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abundantly  every  thing  which  labour  and  ingenuity  can  produce*  or  which 
our  money  can  buy,  and  they  have  essentially  contributed  to  render  Britain 
the  mistress  of  the  industry  and  commerce  of  the  earth.  Britain  has  become 
to  the  civilized  world  around,  nearly  what  an  ordinary  town  is  to  the  rural 
district  in  which  it  stands,  and  of  this  vast  and  glorious  city  the  mines  in 
question  are  the  coal-cellars,  stored  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption  for 
above  1,000  years;  a  supply  which,  as  coming  improvements  in  the  arts 
of  life  will  naturally  bring  economy  of  fuel,  or  substitution  of  other  means 
to  effect  similar  purposes  or  changes  in  the  channels  of  industry, — may  be 
regarded  as  exhaustless. 

The  coal  in  many  mines  is  evidently  the  remains  of  forests,  which  have 
existed  in  very  remote  time,  swept  together  either  during  convulsions  of 
nature  or  by  Uie  more  gradual  operation  of  rivers,  (as  may  be  seen  at  pie- 
sent  where  the  great  Mississippi  is  carrying  an  uninterrupted  stream  of 
floating  timber  to  the  sea,  and  depositing  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  Mexican 
gulf)  the  accumulated,  wood  being  afterwards  compressed  and  solidified  by 
superincumbent  deposites  of  earth  matters,  aided  probably  by  the  action  of 
heat.     In  many  coal-beds  the  trees  yet  retain  their  form,  so  that  their 
species  can  be  easily  distinguished,  and  there  are  buried  among  them  other 
vegetable  and  animal  remains  of  contemporaneous  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 
Goal  is  found  of  different  qualities.    In  some  places  it  is  almost  unmixed 
carbon,  and  exceedingly  solid,  as  if  it  had  been  coked  by  subterranean 
heat.     Such  is  the  stone-coal  of  Wales,  which  in  100  parts  contains  97  of 
pure  carbon,  with  only  three  of  hydrogen  and  earthy  matter.     In  other 
places  the  coal  contains  hydrogen  in  nearly  as  large  proportion  as  wood 
does,  so  combined  with  part  of  the  carbon  as  to  form  the  oily  or  pitchy 
substances  existing  in  the  coal,  which  when  burning  produce  flame,  and 
when  rising  unburned  constitute  smoke. 

The  comparative  values,  as  fuel,  of  different  kinds  of  carbonaceous 
matter,  have  been  found  to  be  as  in  the  following  tables. 

One  pound  of  Melts  of  ice. 

Good  coal    -----  90  lbs. 

Coke     ------  84 

Charcoal  of  Wood    -  -  -  -  95 

Wood    ------  32 

Peat  -  -  .  -  .  19 

Lavoisier,  in  making  experiments  on  combostibles  generally,  to  ascer- 
tain the  quantities  of  oxygen  expended,  and  of  heat  given  out  during  the 
combustion  of  a  given  quantity  of  each,  obtained  the  following  results: 

One  pound  of  Melts  of  ice        Takes  of  oxygen. 

Hydrogen  gas 

Carburetted  hydrogen     - 

Olive  oil        - 

Wax       -  -  -  - 

Tallow 

Charcoal  .  -  . 

Phosphorus  -    .        - 

Sulphur  ... 


370  lbs. 

7ilbs. 

85 

4 

120 

3 

no 

3 

105 

3 

95 

Is 

100 

25 

I 
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The  Mlowing  remtrkB  with  respect  to  fael,  and  ihe  modes  of  using  it» 

seem  to  demand  a  place  here. 

A  poond  of  coke  prodaees  nearly  as  much  heat  as  a  pound  of  coal;  bnt 
a  ponnd  of  coke  is  the  produce  of  a  pound  and  a-third  of  coal,  although  the 
coke  is  more  bulky  than  the  coal. 

It  is  wasteful  to  wet  fuel,  because  the  moisture  in  being  evaporated 
carries  off  with  it  as  latent,  and  therefore  useless  heat,  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  what  the  combustion  produces.  It  is  a  very  common  prejudice* 
that  the  wetting  of  coal,  by  making  it  last  longer,  is  effecting  a  great  saving; 
hat  it  Joes  so  merely  by  restraining  the  combustion  or  producing  a  smaller 
fire,  and  with  the  bad  fire,  there  is  also  much  waste  of  heat.  To  illustrate 
the  influence  of  watery  vapor  upon  combustion,  we  may  mention  the  fact, 
that  a  manufacturer  who  tried  to  blow  his  fire  by  forcing  steam  into  the 
faniaee  with  the  air,  extinguished  his  fire;  and  the  analogous  fact,  that 
ordinary  fires  burn  better  in  winter  than  in  summer,  although  the  tempera- 
tare  be  lower,  because  cold  air  is  generally  much  drier  than  that  which  is 
warm. 

Coal  which  contains  much  hydrogen,  as  all  flaming  coal  does,  is  used 
waslefully  when  any  of  the  hydrogen  is  allowed  to  escape  unbumed;  for, 
first  the  great  heat  which  the  combustion  of  such  hydrogen  would  produce 
is  not  obtained;  and  secondly,  the  hydrogen,  while  becoming  gas,  absorbs 
into  tlie  latent  state  still  more  heat  than  an  equal  weight  of  water  would. 
Now  the  smoke  of  a  fire  is  the  hydrogen  of  the  coal  rising  in  combination 
with  a  portion  of  carbon.  We  see,  therefore,  that  by  causing  a  fire  to 
destroy  or  burn  its  smoke,  we  not  only  prevent  a  nuisance  but  effect  a 
great  saving.  The  reason  that  common  fires  give  out  so  much  smoke  is, 
either  that  the  smoke,  or  vaporized  pitch  is  not  sufliciently  heated  to  bum, 
or  that  the  air  mixed  with  it  as  it  ascends  in  the  chimney,  has  already,  by 
passing  through  the  fire,  been  deprived  of  its  free  oxygen.  If  the  pitch 
be  very  much  heated,  its  ingredients  assume  a  new  arrangement,  becoming 
transparent,  and  constituting  the  common  coal  gas  of  our  lamps;  but  at 
lower  temperatures,  it  is  seen  jetting,  from  cracks  or  openings  in  the  coal, 
as  a  dense  smoke — a  smoke,  however,  which  immediately  becomes  a 
brilliant  flame  if  lighted  by  a  piece  of  burning  paper  or  the  approximation 
of  the  combodtion.  The  alternate  bursting  out  and  extinction  of  these 
burning  jets  of  pitchy  vapor,  contribute  to  render  a  common  fire  the  lively 
and  agreeable  object  which  it  is  in  the  winter  evenings.  When  coal  is 
first  thrown  upon  a  fire,  a  great  quantity  of  vaporized  pitch  escapes  as  a 
dense  smoke,  too  cold  to  bum,  and  for  a  time  the  flame  is  smothered,  or 
there  is  none;  but  as  the  fresh  coal  becomes  heated  its  vapor  reproduces 
the  flame  as  before.  In  close  fire-places,  as  those  of  steam-engines, 
brewing,  and  dyeing  apparatus,  &c.,  all  the  air  which  enters  after  the 
furnace  door  is  shut,  must  pass  through  the  grate  and  the  buming  fuel,  so 
that  its  oxygen  is  consumed  by  the  red-hot  coal  before  ascending  to  where 
the  smoke  is.  The  smoke,  therefore,  however  hot,  passes  away  unbumt, 
unless  sometimes,  as  over  foundry  fumaces,  where  the  heat  is  very  great 
indeed,  and  it  bums  as  a  flame  or  great  gas  lamp  at  the  chimney-top  on 
reaching  the'  oxygen  of  the  open  atmosphere. 

There  have  been  many  modes  proposed  of  destroying  smokb:  one  has 
been  to  admit  to  the  space  above  the  fire,  by  a  suitable  opening,  a  certain 
quantity  of  fresh  air,  the  oxygen  of  which  may  inflame  the  smoke.  This 
plan  is  efficient  at  a  certain  point  of  time  after  the  addition  of  fresh  fuel, 
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and  then  for  a  time  effects  t  saving  of  fuel;  but  the  diffienlty  of  admitting 
just  the  quantity  of  air  required  to  suit  the  varying  demand  for  it*  has  not 
been  overcome,  and  hence  from  there  being  no  saving  on  the  whole,  the  plan 
has  been  abandoned.  When  just  enough  air  entered,  the  flame  produced 
gave  so  intense  a.  heat  as  in  several  cases  to  have  burned  or  destroyed  the 
parts  of  valuable  boilers  exposed  to  it;  and  when,  on  the  contrary,  too  much 
air  entered,  it  injuriously  cooled  the  boiler.  A  contrivance  at  present 
commonly  adopted  for  burning  smoke,  is  that  of  Mr.  Brunton,  namely,  a 
circular  fire-grate,  kept  turning  like  a  horizontal  wheel,  on  which,  by 
machinery,  coal  is  made  to  fall  in  a  gradual  manner,  so  as  to  be  uniformly 
spread  over  it.  The  coal  falls  so  gradually,  that  although  there  is  gene- 
rally a  little  smoke  from  it,  there  is  never  much, — the  oxygen  which  finds 
entrance  through,  and  around  the  grate,  being  always  in  quantity  the  same, 
and  nearly  sufficient.  A  smoke^onsuming  fire  would  be  perfect,  in  which 
the  fuel  were  made  to  burn  only  at  the  upper  surface  of  its  mass,  so  that 
the  pitch  and  gas  disengaged  from  it,  as  the  heat  spread  downwards,  might 
have  to  pass  through  the  burning  coals  where  fresh  air  were  mixing  with 
them;  and  thus  the  gas  and  smoke,  being  the  most  inflammable  parts, 
would  bura  first  and  be  all  consumed.  This  was  the  principle  proposed 
in  a  fire-place  suggested  by  the  author  for  the  great  brewery  of  Mr.  Meux 
in  his  neighbourhood,  and  tried  at  the  time  when  attempts  were  extensively 
made  to  abate  the  nuisance  of  smoke  in  towns.  The  experiment  proved 
the  theoretical  perfection  of  the  method,  and  that  it  would  produce  a  saving 
of  15  or  20  per  cent,  on  the  expenditure  of  coal;  but  before  a  durable  grate 
of  the  kind  was  completed  the  Welch  stone-coal  was  introduced,  which 
has  97  per  cent,  of  pure  carbon,  and  therefore  has  no  pitch  to  evaporate, 
and  no  smoke, — and  it  was  at  once  adopted  there  and  in  many  other 
places.  A  little  common  coal  is  added  to  it  to  make  it  more  easily  com- 
bustible. Coal  in  a  deep  narrow  trough,  as  a 
^|>S%'^y^}fffi$l3H^  7,      6  c  </,  if  lighted  at  its  surface  a  6,  burns  with 

a  lofty  flame  as  if  it  were  the  wick  of  a  large 

oil-lamp;    for  all  the  gas  given  out  from  the 

coal  below,  as  that  is  gradually  heated,  passes 

d'    through  the  burning  fuel  and  becomes  a  flame. 

Ul  1^  Now,  if    we  suppose  several  such   troughs 

U^  placed  together,  with  intervals  between  them, 

like  the  fire-bars  of  a  common  grate  or  furnace, 
there  would  be  a  perfect  non-smoking  fire-place.  Such  was  that  made  on 
the  occasion  mentioned;  and  although,  as  a  mere  experimental  apparatus, 
it  was  flimsy  and  imperfect,  it  put  beyond  a  doubt  the  possibility  of  ac- 
complishing its  object.  The  reason  of  the  vast  saving  of  fuel  by  such  a 
grate  is,  that  the  smoke  instead  of  stealing  away  latent  heat — being  itself 
also  the  most  combustible  and  precious  part  of  the  fuel,  here  gives  all  its 
powers  and  worth  to  the  purpose  of  the  combustion.  The  coal  rested  on 
moveable  bottoms  in  the  troughs,  (here  shown  by  dotted  lines)  and  was 
moved  up  like  the  wick  of  a  lamp  by  its  screw.  The  bottoms  may  be 
lifted  in  many  ways.  Or,  without  bottoms  the  coal  may  be  raised  in  each 
trough  successively  by  an  iron  lever  or  bar  introduced  by  the  fire-man 
under  the  toal,  fresh  coal  being  at  the  same  time  put  into  the  trough  to 
fill  the  space  under  the  lever.  The  author  believes  that  this  principle  of 
construction  will  still  be  extensively  adopted  for  the  Newcastle  or  flaming 
coal, — the  consequences  would  be  so  important.     The  principle  has  been 
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already  iDtroduced  for  common  parlour  fires  by  Mr.  Cutler  in  his  stove, 
whieh  is  merely  a  common  grate,  having  instead  of  bottom-bars  a  deep 
box  to  hold  the  coal  for  a  whole  day,  v«^ith  a  moveable  bottom,  which  lifts 
the  coal  up  as  wanted.  From  such  a  fire  there  is  always  ascending  a  long 
beautiful  flame;  and  much  more  heat  is  given-  out,  than  from  the  same 
quantity  of  coal  burned  in  the  common  way:  the  chimney  never  requires 
sweeping,  for  there  is  absolutely  no  smoke,  and  therefore  no  soot. 

Smoke  is  effectually  consumed  also  in  a  fire-place  in  which  the  air 
feeding  the  combustion  is  caused  to  pass  downwards  through  the  burning 
fuel,  so  as  to  carry  the  smoke  with  it,  instead  of  upwards  as  usual.  This 
result  is  attained  by  having  the  chimney  to  communicate  with  the  ashpit. 
The  chief  objection  is,  that  the  fire-bars  are  quickly  destroyed  by  the  intense 
heat  to  which  they  are  exposed;  and  to  obviate  this  instead  of  solid  bars, 
tabes  have  been  used  with  water  passing  through  them,  and  admitting  the 
feeding  air  only  above. 

Ills  evident  that  if  a  house  or  apartment  with  the  air  in  it,  were  once 
warmed  to  a  certain  degree,  it  would  for  ever  retain  its  temperature,  but 
for  the  escape  of  heat  through  the  walls  and  windows,  or  with  the  air 
from  within,  whether  passing  away  as  necessary  ventilation  or  as  waste. 
A  perfect  system  of  heating,  therefore,  would  consist  in  diminishing  as 
moch  as  possible  these  causes  of  loss,  with  reference,  however,  both  to 
the  expense  of  the  means  and  the  salubrity  of  the  dwelling,  and  in  pro- 
ducing and  distributing  the  heat  judiciously.  It  may  be  asserted  that  a 
fourth  part  of  the  fuel  generally  expended  in  English  houses,  if  more 
skilfully  used,  would  better  secure  comfort  and  health  than  all  that  is  now 
expended.  But  it  does  not  accord  with  the  character  of  this  general  work 
to  enter  into  minute  detail  on  the  subject.  Remarks  were  made  upon  it 
in  the  chapter  on  **  Pneumatic s,^^  under  the  head  of  *'  warming  and  ven- 
tilating," and  more  minute  information  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Tred- 
gold's  work,  expressly  devoted  to  it. 

The  detailed  consideration  of  furnaces,  blow-pipes,  &e.  may  appear  to 
some  so  closely  connected  with  our  present  subject  as  to  demand  a  place 
here,  but  by  so  treating  of  them  we  should  be  encroaching  on  the  province 
of  the  chemist,  ^c.  We  may  state  generally,  that  furnaces  are  merely 
structures  by  which  coal  or  other  fuel  heated  to  the  degree  at  which  it 
combines  rapidly  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmospheric  air,  is  placed  in 
circumstances  fa](ourable  to  the  rapid  renewal  of  the  air,— «nd  a  common 
blow-pipe  is  merely  a  jet  of  air  thrown  from  a  minute  opening  into  any 
flame,  so  as  with  great  decision  to  direct  the  point  of  the  flame  upon  the 
body  to  be  heated.  The  sand-bath  and  water-bath  of  the  chemist  are 
merely  means  of  insuring  a  more  uniform  or  steady  temperature:^a  wssel 
imbedded  in  sand,  so  that  heat  can  reach  it  only  through  the  sand,  cannot 
he  yery  suddenly  heated  or  cooled,  because  sand  is  a  slow  conductor;  and 
a  vessel  immersed  in  boiling  water,  can  never  have  greater  heat  than  212^, 
or  the  boiling  heat  of  water.  For  certain  purposes,  hotter  baths,  as  of 
high-pressure  steam,  or  of  solutions  of  certain  salts,  or  of  vapor  of  oil  of 
turpentine,  or  of  boiling  whale  oil,  have  been  used.  On  such  subjects, 
readers  may  consult  works  on  **  chemistry  applied  to  the  arts." 

"  Condensation  and  Friction  as  causes  of  Heat.    (Read  the  Analysis, 

page  278.) 

A  soft  icon-nail  laid  upon  an  anvil,  and  receiving  in  rapid  succession 
three  or  four  powerful  blows  of  a  hammer  becomes  hot  enough  to  light  a 
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match,  and  if  longer  hammered,  will  become  incandeecent  or  red-hot,-— 
partly  from  the  diminished  volume  or  condensation  of  the  iron,  on  the 
principle  already  explained,  and  partly  from  the  percoseion  or  friction,  in 
a  way  not 'yet  well  understood,  but  probably  electrical. 

In  the  familiar  case  of  the  mutual  pereussioa  of  flint  and  steel,  small 
portions  of  one  or  both  are  struck  ofl"  by  the  riolence  of  the  collision,  in 
a  state  of  white  heat,  and  the  particles  of  the  iron  bore  in  passing  through 
the  air:  in  a  vacuum  the  heated  particles  arer  equally  piodueed,  but  are 
scarcely  visible  from  this  combustion  not  occurring.  In  both  cases,  they 
suffice  to  inflame  gun-powder,  or  to  light  tinder.  When  the  materials  are 
good  the  shower  or  burst  of  sparks  from  the  sudden  blow  is  most 
brilliant. 

The  heat  produced  by  friction  alone  without  perceivable  condensation 
of  the  bodies  concerned  is  exemplified  in  many  facts.  Two  dry  branches 
of  a  tree  kept  strongly  rubbing  against  each  other  by  the  wind,  have  some- 
times set  a  wood  on  fire.  Savages  light  their  fires  by  analogous  means. 
Men  warm  their  cold  hands  in  winter,  by  robbing  them  against  each  other, 
or  against  their  coat  sleeves.  Again,  the  axletree  of  a  heavily  laden  wagon 
or  other  carriage,  if  left  without  oil,  is  often  heated  so  as  to  inflame  wood 
near  it.  The  line  attached  to  a  whale-harpoon  as  it  runs  over  the  side  of 
the  boat  when  the  whale  dives  after  the  harpoon  has  entered  his  flesh, 
requires  that  water  be  constantly  thrown  upon  it  to  prevent  its  setting  fire 
to  the  boat.  The  cable  of  a  ship  drawn  very  rapidly  through  the  hawse- 
hole  by  the  falling  anchor,  produces  there  intense  heat  and  smoke.  Wbea 
a  great  ship  is  launched  from  the  builder's  yard  into  the  deep,  and  gli(|n 
along  the  sloping  beams,  a  dense  smoke  usually  rises  from  the  points  of 
nibbing  contact. 

*«  The  Functions  of  Animal  Life  a  source  of  Heat.^*    (Read  the  Analy- 
sis, p.  278.) 

It  is  one  of  the  remarkable  facts  in  nature,  that  living  animal  bodies,  and 
to  a  certain  degree  living  vegetables  also,  have  the  property  of  maintaining 
in  themselves  a  peculiar  temperature,  whether  surrounded  by  bodies  tbit 
are  hotter  or  colder  than  they.  Captain  Parry*s  sailors,  during  the  polir 
winter,  where  they  were  breathing  air  that  froze  mercury,  still  had  in  them 
their  natural  warmth  of  U8°  of  Fahrenheit;  and  the  inhabitants  of  India, 
where  the  same  thermometer  stands  sometimes  at  115°  in  the  shade,  have 
their  blood  at  no  higher  temperature. 

It  was  at  one  time  the  favourite  explanation  of  this,  that  animal  heat 
was  produced  in  the  lungs,  during  respiration,  from  ihe  oxygen  then 
admitted.  This  oxygen  combines  with  carbon  from  the  blood,  and 
becomes  carbonic  acid  as  in  combustion,  and  it  was  supposed  to  give  out 
a  portion  of  its  latent  heat,  as  in  actual  combustion;  which  heat,  being  then 
spread  over  the  body  by  the  circulating  blood,  maintained  the  temperature. 
We  now  know  that  if  such  a  process  assist,  which  it  probably  does, — for 
the  animal  heat  has  generally  a  relation  to  the  quantity  of  oxygen  required 
in  any  particular  case,  and  when  an  animal  being  already  much  heated 
needs  no  increase,  very  little  oxygen  disappears, — still  much  of  the  efl*ect 
is  dependent  on  the  influence  of  the  nerves,  either  directly,  or  indirecdy 
through  the  vital  functions  governed  by  them.  Mr.  Brodie,  in  his  impor- 
tant experiments  upon  the  subject,  found  that,  altliough  in  ui^als  appa- 
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rently  dead  from  injury  done  to  the  nervous  system,  he  could  artificially 
continue  the  action  of  respiration,  with  the  usual  formation  of  carbonic 
acid,  still  the  temperature  fell  very  quickly.  A^in,  the  maintainance  of 
low  temperature  in  an  animal  immersed  in  air  hotter  than  itself,  is  partly 
attributable  to  the  copious  perspiration  and  evaporation  which  then  take 
place,  and  which  absorb  into  the  latent  form  the  excess  of  heat  then 
existing.  Perspiration,  both  from  the  skin  and  internal  surface  of  the 
lungs,  occurs  generally  in  proportion  to  the  excess  of  heat  Dogs  and 
other  animals,  when  much  heated,  as  they  cannot  throw  off  or  diminish 
their  natural  covering,  increase  the  evaporating  surface  by  protruding  a 
long  humid  tongue. 

The  power  in  animals  of  preserving  their  peculiar  temperature  has  its 
limits.  Intense  cold  coming  suddenly  upon  a  man  who  has  not  sufficient 
protection,  first  causes  a  sensation  of  pain,  and  then  brings  on  an  almost 
irresistible  sleepiness,  which  if  indulged  proves  fatal.  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
having  gone  on  shore  one  day  near  the  cold  Cape  Horn,  and  being  fatigued, 
was  ffO  overcome  by  the  feeling  mentioned,  that  he  intreatcd  his  companions 
to  let  him  sleep  but  for  a  little  while.  His  prayer,  if  granted,  might  have 
allowed  to  come  upon  him  that  sleep  which  ends  not — as,  under  similar 
eupcomstances,  it  came  upon  so  many  thousands  of  the  army  which 
Buonaporte  led  into  Russia,  and  lost  there  during  the  disastrous  retreat 
tbrougn  the  snows.  The  celebrated  bulletin  which  allowed  that  in  one  night, 
when  the  thermometer  of  Reaumur  stood  at  19^  below  zero,  30,000  horses 
diedt  declared  not  the  number  of  human  victims — tenderly  loved  husbands 
and  brothers,  and  children  of  thousands  anxiously  waiting  their  return, 
but  doomed  never  to  see  them  more.  Cold  in  inferior  degrees,  and  longer 
continued,  acting  on  persons  imperfectly  protected  by  clothing,  &c.,  induces 
a  variety  of  diseases,  which  destroy  more  slowly;  as  many  of  the  winter 
diseases  of  England.  A  great  excess  of  heat,  again,  may  at  once  excite  a 
fatal  apoplexy,  and  heat  in  inferior  degrees,  but  long  continued,  may  cause 
those  fevers,  <&;c.,  which  prevail  in  warm  climates,  and  which  are  so 
deetmctive  to  strangers. 

Each  species  of  animal  has  a  temperature  natural  to  it,  and  in  the 
diTersity  are  found  creatures  fitted  to  live  in  all  parts  of  the  earth,  what  is 
wanting  in  internal  bodily  constitution  being  found  in  the  admirable  covering 
which  has  been  provided  to  protect  them — covering  which  grows  from 
their  bodies,  with  form  of  fur  or  feather,  in  the  exact  degree  required,  and 
even  so  as  in  the  same  animal  to  vary  with  climate  and  season.  Such 
covering,  however,  has  been  denied  to  man;  but  the  denial  is  not  one  of 
unkindne8s,^it  is  an  indication  of  his  superior  nature  and  destinies.  God* 
like  reason  was  bestowed  on  him,  by  which  he  subjects  all  nature  tft  his 
nsef  and  he  was  left  to  clothe  himself. 

The  human  race  is  naturally  inhabitant  of  a  warm  climate,  and  the 
jiandise  described  as  Adam's  first  abode,  may  be  said  still  to  exist  over 
Tast  regions  about  the  equator.  There  the  sun's  influence  is  strong  and 
nniform,  producing  a  rich  and  warm  garden,  in  which  human  beings, 
however  ignorant  of  the  world  which  they  had  come  to  inhabit,  would 
have  their  necessities  at  once  supplied.  The  ripe  fruit  is  there  always 
hsnging  from  the  branches;  of  clothing  there  is  required  only  what  moral 
as  shelter  from  the  weather,  a  few  broad  leaves  spread  on  connected  reeds, 
feeling  may  dictate,  or  what  may  be  supposed  to  add  grace  to  the  form;  and 
complete  the  Indian  hat.  The  hnman  family,  in  multiplying  and  spreading 
an 
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in  dl  direetions  firom  loeh  a  centre*  would  find  te  the  eeit  and  weet,  only 
the  lengfatened  peiadieet  with  dightly  varying  leatiiie»  of  bMnty;  bot  to 
die  nonli  and  eonthi  the  ehangee  of  leaeony  whieh  make  the  bee  of  high 
ktitodea  lay  np  ita  winter  alore  of  honey,  and  aend  nigratiiig  birda  frwn 
eoontry  to  oonntiy  in  aeareh  of  warmth  and  food*  wodd  ilao  rooae  man's 
enmpea  to  protect  himaelf.  ^  Hia  fiieiiltiea  of  Ibteaigfal  and  eontriTvioe 
wmSi  come  into  play,  awakening  industry:  and  aa  wir  frniM,  he  wooU 
aoon  poMCfls  the  knowledge  and  the  arte  which  aeeme  to  him  a  happy 
existence  in  all  dimatea,  from  the  equator  almoat  to  the  wde.  And  it  is 
chiefly  because  man  has  lesmed  to  produce  at  wQl,  ana  to  control,  the 
wonder-working  principle  of  heat,  that  in  the  rude  winter,  which  seems 
the  death  of  nature,  he,  and  other  tropical  animals  and  planta  which  he 
protects,  do  not  in  reality  perish — aa  exemplified  when  a  canary  bird 
escapes  from  its  cage,  or  an  infant  is  exposed  among  the  snow-hills.  By 
producing  heat  from  his  fire,  he  then'obtaina  a  novel  but  most  pbrnsunble 
,  sort  of  existence;  and  in  the  night,  while  the  dark  and  freeiin^  winds  sre 
'  howlinff  over  his  roof,  he  basks  in  the  presenoe  of  his  mimic  sun,  SQ^ 
rounded  by  his  friends  and  all  the  delighta  of  society;  while  in  hia  atore- 
rooms,  or  in  those  of  merchants  at  ms  command,  he  has  the  treasured 
delicaciea  of  every  season  and  clime.  He  aoon  becomes  aware,  too,  that 
the  dreary  winter,  instead  of  being  a  curse,  is  really  in  many  reapects  a 
blesaing,  by  arousing  from  the  apathy  te  which  the  etenud  aersni^  ef  a 
f  tropical  sky  so  much  disposes.  He  sees  that  in  dimatea  where  laboitr 
and  ingenuity  must  precede  enjoyment,  every  facdty  of  mind  and  body 
is  invigorated;  and  that  hence  the  sterner  climates  produce  the  perfect 
man;j^that  in  them  the  arts  and  sciences  have  reached  their  present 
advancement,  and  the  brightest  examples  have  arisen  of  inteUectud  and 
mord  exeellence;  while  from  them,  as  centres,  knowledge  aifd  example 
are  spreading  over  all  the  earth,  and  promising  soon  to  render  the  whole 
of  human  kind  but  one  large  and  happy  family. 
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PART    IV, 


(continued.) 


SECTION  n.— ON  LIGHT,  OR  OPTICS. 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  SECTION. 


lAght  is  an  emanation  from  the  sun  and  other  self-luminous  bodies^ 
becoming  less  intense  as  it  spreads,  and  which^  by  falling  on  other 
bodies^  and  being  reflected  from  them  to  the  eye  renders  them  visible. 
Its  absence  is  called  darkness.  It  moves  with  great  velocity ^  and  m 
straight  lines  where  there  is  no  obstacle,, — leaving  shadows  where  it 
cannot  fidL  It  passes  readily  through  some  bodies — which  are  there- 
fore coiled  transparent^ — but  when  it  enters  or  leaves  their  surfaces 
obliquely,  it  suffers  at  them  a  degree  of  bending  or  refraction  propor- 
tioned to  the  obliquity.  And  a  beam  of  white  light  thus  reflected  or 
bent,  dots  not  all  bend  equally,  but  is  divided  or  resolved  into  beams 
of  what  are  called  the  elementary  colours,  which  colours,  on  being 
again  blended,  become  the  white  light  as  before. 

Transparent  bodies,  as  glass,  may  be  made  of  such  form  as,  by  the 
powers  of  refraction  thence  received,  to  cause  all  the  rays  which  pass 
through  them  from  any  given  point  to  bend  and  meet  again  in  another 
point  beyond  them; — the  body  then,  because  usually  inform  somewhat 
resembling  aflat  bean  or  lentil,  being  called  a  lens.  And  when  the 
light  thus  proceeding  from  every  point  of  an  object  placed  before  a  lens 
is  collected  at  corresponding  points  behind  it,  a  perfect  image  of  the 
object  is  there  produced,  which  may  be  seen  from  any  situation  on  a 
white  screen  placed  to  receive  it,  or  in  tfie  air,  if  viewed  from  behind. 
Now  the  most  important  optical  instruments  and  even  the  living  eye, 
are  merely  various  arrangements  of  parts  for  producing  and  exa- 
mining such  images  as  now  described.  When  this  image  is  received 
vpon  a  suitable  white  surface  or  screen  in  a  dark  room,  the  arrange- 
ment is  called,  according  to  minor  circumstances,  a  camera  ob8citba» 
a  M AGIO  LANTERN,  or  a  SOLAR  MICROSCOPE.  And  the  ETB  Usc^  is,  in 
fact,  but  a  small  camera  obscura,  enabling  the  mind  to  judge  ofexter' 
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nal  objects f  by  the  rixt^  brightness,  colour,  ^e.  of  the  very  minute  but 
most  perfect  images  or  pictures  formed  at  its  back  pmri,  on  the  smooth 
screen  of  nerve  called  the  retina.  The  art  of  painting  aims  at  jmh 
,  ducing  on  a  larger  scale  such  a  picture  as  is  forvMM  on  the  retina, 
and  which  when  afterwards  held  before  (he  eye,  and  reproducing  itse^ 
in  miniature  upon  the  retina,  rnay  excite  the  same  impression  as  the 
original  objects. — When  the  image  beyond  a  lens,  formed  as  above 
described,  is  viewed  in  the  air,  by  looking  at  it  from  behind,  that  is, 
from  a  situation  where  the  light  continued  from  it  passes,  then  there 
is  exhibited  the  arrangement  of  parts  constituting  the  telescope  or 

COMKON  MICROSCOPE. 

fAght  falling  on  very  smooth  or  polished  surfaces,  is  reflected  so  nearUj 
%n  the  order  in  which  it  falls,  as  to  appear  to  the  eye  receiving  it  astf 
coming  directly  from  the  objects  originally  emitting  it, — and  suck 
surfaces  are  called  mirrors.  Mirrors  may  be  plane,  convex,  or  con* 
cave;  and  certain  forms  loill  concentrate  light,  to  produce  images  by 
reflection,  just  as  lenses  produce  them  by  rgr action;  so  that  there  are 
reflecting  telescopes,  ^c„  as  there  are  refracting  instruments  of  the  same 
name.  lAght,again,fallingonbodiesof  rougher  or  irregular  surface, 
or  which  have  other  peculiarities,  is  so  modified  as  to  produce  all  those 
phenomena  of  colour  and  varied  brightness  seen  among  natural  bodies, 
and  giving  them  thdr  distinctive  characters  and  beauty. 


''Light:'     (See  the  Analysis.) 

The  phenomena  of  light  and  vision  have  always  been  held  to  constitute 
a  most  interesting  branch  of  natural  science;  whether  in  regard  to  the 
beauty  of  light,  or  its  utility.  The  beauty  is  seen  spread  over  a  varied 
landscape^-atnong  the  beds  of  the  flower-gardens,  on  the  spangled  meads, 
in  the  plumage  of  birds,  in  the  clouds  around  the  rising  and  setting  sun, 
in  the  circles  of  the  rainbow.  And  the  utility  may  be  judged  of  by  the 
reflexion,  that  if  man  had  been  compelled  to  supply  his  wants  by  groping 
in  utter  and  unchangeable  darkness,  even  if  originally  created  with  all  the 
knowledge  now  existing  in  the  world,  he  could  scarcely  have  secured  his 
existence  for  one  day.  Indeed,  without  light,  the  earth  would  have  been 
an  unfit  abode  even  for  grubs,  generated  and  living  always  amidst  their 
food.  Eternal  night  would  have  been  universal  death.  Light,  then,  while 
the  beauteous  garb  of  nature,  clothing  the  garden  and  the  meadow,— 
glowing  in  the  ruby — sparkling  in  the  diamond,  is  also  the  absolutely 
necessary  medium  of  communication  between  living  creatures  and  the  uni- 
verse around  them.  The  rising  sun  is  what  converts  the  wilderness  of 
darkness  which  night  covered,  and  which,  to  the  young  mind  not  yet 
aware  of  the  regularity  of  nature's  changes,  is  so  full  of  horror,  into  a 
visible  and  lovely  paradise; — no  wonder,  then,  if  in  early  ages  of  the 
world,  man  has  often  been  seen  bending  the  knee  before  the  glorious 
luminary,  and  worshipping  it  as  the  God  of  Nature.  When  a  mariner, 
who  has  been  toiling  in  mid-night  gloom  and  tempest,  at  last  perceives 
the  dawn  of  day,  or  even  the  rising  of  the  moon,  the  waves  seem  to  him 
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|6M  loftjr,  the  wind  ii  only  half  as  fierce,  and  hope  and  dadness  beam  on 
huB  with  the  light  of  heaven.  A  inkn«  wherefer  plaeed  in  light,  receives 
by  the  eye  from  every  object  aroond,  nay,  from  every  point  in  every 
object  and  at  every  moment  of  time,  a  meeaenger  oHight  to  tell  him  whaf 
ia  there,  and  in  what  condition.  Were  he  omnipresent,  or  had  he  the 
power  of  flitting  from  place  to  place  with  the  speed  of  the  wind,  he  conld 
scarcely  *be  more  promptly  informed.  Then,  in  many  cases  where  dis- 
tance intervenes  not,  hght  can  impart  at  once  knowledge  which,  by  any 
other  conceivable  means,  conld  come  only  tediously,  or  not  at  all.  For 
example,  when  the  illuminated  countenance  is  revealing  the  secret  work- 
ings of  the  heart,  the  tongue  would  in  vain  try  to  speak,  even  in  long 
phrases,  what  one  smile  of  friendship  or  affection  can  in  an  instant  con- 
vey;— and  had  there  been  no  light,  man  never  could  have  suspected  the 
existence  of  the  miniature  worlds  of  life  and  activity,  which,  even  jn  a 
drop  of  water,  the  microscope  discovers  to  him;  nor  could  he  have  formed 
any  idea  of  the  admirable  structure  of  many  minute  objects.  It  is  light, 
again,  which  gives  the  telegraph,  by  which  men  readily  converse  from  hill 
to  hill,  or  across  an  extent  of  raging  sea, — and  it  is  light  which  pouring 
upon  the  eye  through  the  optic  tube,  brings  intelligence  of  events  passing 
in  the  remotest  regions  of  space. 


cc 


Emanation  from  the  aurit*^  ^c,    (See  the  Analysis,  page  351.) 


The  relation  of  the  sun  to  light  is  most  strikingly  marked  in  the  contrast 
between  night  and  day.  In  tropical  countries,  where  the  sun  rises  and 
sets  almost  perpendicularly,  and  allows  not  the  long  dawn  and  twilight  of 
temperate  latitudes,  the  change  from  perfect  darkness  to  the  overpowering 
effulgence  of  day,  and  the  contrary  change  are  so  sudden  as  to  be  most 
impressive.  An  ^ye  turned  in  the  morning  to  the  east  has  scarcely  noted 
a  commencing  brightness  there,  when  that  brightness  has  already  become 
a  glow;  and  the  clouds  floating  near  so  as  to  meet  the  upward  rays,  appear 
like  masses  of  golden  fleece  suspended  in  the  sky:  a  little  after  the  whole 
atmosphere  is  bright,  and  as  the  stream  of  light  reaches  the  lofty  mountain- 
tope,  it  makes  them  shine  like  burnished  pinnacles;  then  as  that  stream 
descends  to  lower  and  lower  levels,  the  inhabitants  in  succession  see  the 
radiant  orb  first  rising  above  the  horizon  like  a  tip  of  fiame,  and  soon  dis- 
playing all  its  breadth  and  glory,  too  bright  for  the  eye  to  dwell  upon. 
l¥ith  evening  the  same  appearances  recur  in  a  reversed  order,  ending,  as 
in  the  morning  they  began,  by  complete  darkness. 

Light  emanates  also  from  the  start,  but  they  are  so  distant  as  in  that  re- 
spect to  be  of  little  importance  to  this  earth.  And  all  bodies  in  combustion 
are  self-luminous,  as  exemplified  in  our  common  fires  and  lamps.  And 
there  are  still  other  transient  sources  in  animal  and  vegetable  nature,  and 
among  solar  phosphori. 

There  have  been  two  opinions  respecting  the  nature  of  light;  one,  that 
it  consists  of  extremely  minute  particles  darting  all  around  from  the  lumi- 
nous body;  the  other,  that  the  phenomenon  is  altogether  dependent  on  an 
nndolation  among  the  particles  of  a  very  subtile  elastic  fluid  diffused 
through  space— as  sound  is  dependent  on  an  undulation  among  air-parti- 
cles. To  admit  the  first  opinion,  the  particles  of  light  must  be  held  to  be 
•most  wonderfully  minute,  for  a  common  taper  can  fill  with  them  during 
hours  a  space  of  four  miles  in  diameter;  and  with  the  extreme  velocity  of 
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light,  if  its  particles  possessed  at  all  the  property  ef  ttattw  eaBad  inertia, 
their  momentam  should  be  Yery  remarkable; — ^yet,  evea.a  large  sonbeam 
collected  by  a  burning-glass,  and,  with  the  precantions  necessary  in  the 
fMCt  thrown  upon  the  scale  of  a  mo^  t  delicate  balance,  has  not  the  slightest 
effect  upon  the  equilibrium.  Such,  and  many  other  facts  to  be  treated  of 
in  subsequent  parts  of  this  work,  lead  to  the  opinion  that  there  is  an  undu- 
lation of  an  elastic  fluid  concerned  in  producing  the  phenomenon  of  lights— 
although  the  fact  of  light  spreading  so  nearly  in  straight  lines,  as  if  only 
the  crown  of  the  wave  had  existence,  instead  of  being  diffused  like  sound, 
is  an  important  difference.. 

"  Becoming  less  intense  as  it  spreads.*^    (See  the  Analjnris,  page  351.) 

Any  emanation  from  a  central  point,  in  spreading  through  wider  space, 
becomes  proportionally  thinner  or  less  intense.  Thus,  if  a  taper  be  placed 
in  the  centre  of  a  box,  each  side  of  which  is  a  foot  square,  the  light  falling 
on  the  sides  of  the  box,  will  have  a  certain  intensity  there:— if  the  taper 
be  then  placed  in  a  box  with  sides  of  two  feet  square,  there  will  be  only 
the  same  quantity  of  light,  but  it  will  be  spread  over  four  times  the  sur- 
face (a  square  of  two  feet  is  made  up  of  four  squares  of  one  foot,)  and  will 
therefore  on  any  part  of  that  surface  be  only  one-fourth  part  as  strong  or 
intense  as  in  the  first  box: — and  so  for  any  other  size  of  box  or  space,  the 
intensity  will  diminish  as  the  square  of  the  distance  increases. 

Hence  four  times  as  much  light  and  heat  fall  upon  a  foot  of  this  earth's 
surface  as  upon  a  foot  of  the  surface  of  the  planet  Mars,  which  is  twice  as 
distant  from  the  sun: — as  four  times  as  much  light  and  heat  fall  on  a 
roan  who  is  at  one  yard  from  the  fire,  as  on  another  who  is  distant  two 
yards. 

"  Falling  on  other  bodies  makes  them  visible.^  ^    (Read  the  Analysis, 

page  351.) 

If  the  window-shutter  of  an  apartment  be  perfectly  closed,  an  eye  there 
turns  upon  an  absolute  blank:  it  perceives  nothing. 

If  a  ray  of  the  sun  be  then  admitted,  and  made  to  fall  upon  any  object,, 
that  object  becomes  bright,  and  affects  the  eye  as  if  it  were  itself  luminous. 
It  returns  a  part  of  the  light  which  falls  upon  it,  and  it  is  visible  in  all 
directions,  proving  that  it  scatters  the  received  light  all  around.  This  scat- 
tered light,  again  falling  on  other  objects,  and  reflected  from  and  among 
them  until  absorbed,  like  echo  repeated  many  times  and  lost  between  per- 
pendicular rocks,  makes  all  of  them  visible,  although  in  a  less  degree,  and 
the  whole  apartment  is  said  to  be  lighted.  If,  the  sun's  ray  be  made  to 
fall  upon  a  thing  which  from  its  nature  reflects  much  of  the  light,  as  a 
sheet  of  white  paper,  the  apartment  will  be  well  lighted: — if,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  be  received  on  black  velvet,  which  returns  hardly  any  light,  the 
apartment  will  remain  dark: — and,  again,  if  received  on  a  polished  surface 
or  mirror,  which  returns  nearly  the  whole  light,  but  in  one  direction  only, 
and  therefore  throws  it  upon  some  other  single  object,  the  effect  will  be 
according  to  the  nature  of  that  object,  and  nearly  as  if  the  ray  had  fallen 
directly  upon  it. 

Now  all  bodies  on  earth,  and  among  these  the  constituent  particles  of 
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the  miM  of  ttinofphere  fiimundwg  the  earth,  retain  and  diffnae  among 
themselfea,  for  a  time,  the  liffht  received  directly  from  the  tun,  and  by  iO 
doinff,  maintain  every  where  Uiat  milder  radiance  $o  agreeable  to  the  aigfati 
which  renden  objects  visible  when  the  sun's  direct  ray  does  noifril  upo^ 
them.  But  for  this  fact,  indeed,,  all  bodies  shadowed  from  the  suih  whe- 
ther by  intervening  clouds  or  by  any  other  more  opaque  masees  on  earth, 
would  be  perfectly  bbck  or  dark;  that  is,  totally  invisible.  And  without 
an  atmosphere,  the  sun  would  appear  a  round  luminous  mass  in  a  perfectly 
black  sky.  On  lofty  mountain  summits,  where  half  the  atmosphere  ia 
below  the  level,  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  are  painfully  intense,  and  the 
sky  is  of  darkest  blue. 

A  shadow  is  the  name  given  to  the  comparative  darkness  of  places  or 
objects,  which  are  prevented  by  intervening  things  from  receiving  the 
direct  rays  of  some  luminous  body  shining  on  the  things  around.  The 
apparent  darkness  of  a  shadow,  however,  is  not  proportioned  to  its  red 
darkness  but  to  the  intensity  of  tlie  surrounding  lights.  A  landscape  may 
be  very  bright,  even  when  the  son  is  veiled  by  a  cloud,  and  then  little  or 
no  shadow  is  perceived;  but  as  soon  as  the  cloud  passes  away,  deep  shadows 
are  cast  behind  or  beyond  every  projecting  object.  Yet  the  objects  and 
places  then  appearing  so  dark,  are  in  reality  more  illuminated  than  before 
the  shadow  existed,  for  they  are  receiving,  and  again  scattering  new  light 
from  all  the  more  intensely  illuminated  objects  around  them.  A  finger 
held  between  a  candle  and  the  wall  casts  a  shadow  of  a  certain  intensity; 
if  another  candle  be  then  placed  in  the  same  line  from  the  shadow,  the 
shadow  will  appear  doubly  dark,  although  in  fact  more  light  will  be  reach- 
ing it  and  reaching  the  eye  from  it  than  before:  it  will  be  more  dark  only  by 
comparison.  If  the  candles  be  separated  laterally,  so  as  to  produce  two 
shadows  of  the  finger,  but  which  coincide  or  overlap  in  one  part,  that  part 
will  be  of  double  darkness,  as  compared  with  the  remainders.  The  most 
accurate  mode  of  comparing  lights  is  to  place  them  at  such  distances  from 
a  screen  or  wall,  as  to  make  them  at  the  same  time  throw  equally  dark, 
shadows  of  the  same  object;  and  then  according  to  the  law  of  decreasing 
intensity  explained  above,  to  calculate  the  intensities  of  the  sources  of 
light  by  the  difference  of  their  distances  from  the  wall.  The  eye  judges 
very  easily  of  the  equal  intensity  of  compared  shadows  of  the  same 
object 

The  real  darkness  of  a  shadow,  then,  depends  on  the  number  and  nature 
of  the'  light-refiecting  objects  around  it.  Thus,  shadows  are  less  remarka- 
ble opposite  to  any  white  surface,  as  that  of  a  recently  painted  wall,  than  in 
other  situations.  The  reason  why  the  moon  when  eclipsed,  thaf  is,  as 
will  be  afterwards  explained,  when  passing  behind  the  earth,  or  trough 
the  shadow  cast  by  the  earth  in  a  direction  away  from  the  sun,  becomes 
almost,  if  not  quite  invisible,  is  that  there  are  no  other  moons  or  bodies 
bearing  laterally  on  tlie  moon  to  share  their  light  with  it.  And  the  reason 
why  our  nights  on  earth  are  darker  than  the  shadows  behind  a  house  or 
rock  in  the  sunshine  of  day,  is  merely  that  there  are  not  other  earths  near 
us  to  reflect  light  into  the  great  night-shadow  of  the  earth,  as  there  are 
other  houses  and  rocks  to  illuminate  the  day-shadow  of  these.  The  moon 
is  the  only  light-reflecting  body  which  the  earth  has  near  it;  and  we  per- 
ceive how  much  less  dark  the  earth's  night-shadow  is  when  the  moon  is 
so  placed  as  to  bear  upon  it.  The  eclipsed  moon,  again,  is  invisible  to 
men  on  earth,  because  it  receives  neither  sunshine  nor  reflected  light  from 
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thii  cuth,  for  the  side  tamed  lowtrds  ne  tees  die  shsdoirsd  put  of  the 
esrth;  bat  when  the  moon  is  neir  the  sitoalMNi  m  wUeh  it  is  esllsd  new 
mooOf  or  between  as  end  the  son,  the  shsded  side  of  the  moon  is  dieny  in 
^degree,  nsibW  to  as  becanse  Cieing  the  enlightened  side  of  the  eavthf  the 
bright  crescent,  or  part  of  the  moon  illuminated  by  the  siin,  appearing  Is 
embrace  the  non-illuminated  part,  and  giring  occasion  to  the  popnlar  saj- 
ittg,  that  the  new  moon  holds  the  old  moon  in  its  arms. 

Many  persons  have  doubted  whether  the  light  of  the  moon  cwnld  be 
altogether  reflected  light  of  the  sun;  the  moon  appearing  to  them  more 
laminous  than  any  body  on  earth  merely  exposed  to  the  sunshine.  Their 
error  has  arisen  from  contrasting  the  moon  while  returning  direct  eunshioe 
with  the  shadows  of  night -on  the  earth  around  them.  But  coold  they  at 
night  see  on  a  hill  near  them,  a  white  tower  or  other  object  scatteriiy 
li^t  as  when  it  receives  the  rays  of  the  sun,  that  object  being  nearer  than 
the  moon,  would  appear  to  them  almost  to  be  on  fire,  and  much  brighlsr 
than  the  moon.  The  moon,  when  above  the  horizon  in  the  day-tioM, 
is  perfectly  visible  on  earth,  and  is  then  throwing  towards  the  earth  just  as 
much  light  as  during  the  night;  but  the  day-moon  does  not  appear  more 
luminous  than  any  small  white  cloud:  and  although  visible  every  day 
except  near  the  change,  many  persons  have  passed  their  lives  without  ever 
observing  it.  The  full  moon  gives  to  the  earth  only  about  a  one-hundrsd* 
thousandth  part  as  much  light  as  the  sun. 

**  Light  movet  with  great  vdocily.*^    (See  the  Analysis,  page  351.) 

The  extraordinary  precision  with  which  the  astronomical  skill  of  mo- 
dem days  enable  men  to  foretell  the  times  of  remarkable  appearances  or 
changes  among  the  heavenly  bodies,  has  served  for  the  detection  of  the 
fact,  that  light  is  not  an  instantaneous  communication  between  distant  ob- 
jects and  the  eye,  as  was  formerly  believed,  but  is  a  messenger  which 
requires  time  to  travel:  and  the  rate  of  travelling  has  been  ascertained. 

The  eclipses  of  the  satellites  or  moons  of  the  planet  Jupiter  had  been 
carefully  observed  for  some  time,  and  a  rule  was  obtained  which  foretold 
the  instants  in  all  future  time  when  the  satellites  were  to  glide  into  the 
shadow  of  the  planet,  and  disappear,  or  were  again  to  emerge  into  view. 
Now  it  was  found,  that  these  appearances  took  place  16i  minutes  sooner 
when  Jupiter  was  near  the  earth,  or  on  the  same  side  of  the  sun  with  die 
earth,  than  when  it  was  on  the  other  side,  that  is  to  say,  more  distant  from 
the  earth  by  one  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit;  and  at  all  intermediate 
stations  the  difference  diminished  from  the  16^  minutes,  in  exact  propo^ 
tion  to  the  less  distance  from  the  earth.  This  proves  then  that  light  takes 
16i  minutes  to  travel  across  the  earth's  orbit,  and  8  j  minutes  for  half  that 
distance,  or  to  come  to  us  from  the  sun. 

The  velocity  of  light,  ascertained  in  this  way,  is  such,  that  in  one 
second  of  time,  viz:  during  a  single  vibration  of  a  common  clock  pendu- 
lum, it  would  go  and  come  from  London  to  Edinburgh  200  times,  the 
distance  between  these  being  400  miles.  This  velocity  is  so  surprising 
that  the  philosophic,  Dr.  Hooke,  when  it  was  first  asserted  that  light  was 
thus  progressive,  said  he  could  more  easily  believe  the  passage  to  be 
absolutely  instantaneous,  even  for  any  distance,  than  that  there  should  be 
a  progressive  movement  so  prodigiously  rapid.  The  truth,  however,  is  now 
put  quite  beyond  a  doubt  by  many  collateral  facts  bearing  upon  it. 
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As  vegirds  all  phenomena  upon  earth,  they  may  be  considered  as  hap- 
pening at  the  Tery  instant  when  the  eye  perceires  them;  the  differenee  of 
time  being  too  small  to  be  appreciated;  for«  as  shown  ia  the  pteceding 
paragraph,  if  oar  sight  coald  reach  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  w'e  showF 
perceive  a  phenomenon  there  in  the  four^handredth  part  of  a  second  after 
its  occurrence. 

It  is  hence  usual  and  not  sensibly  incorrect,  when  we  are  measuring  the 
irelocity  of  sound,  as  when  a  cannon  is  fired,  by  observing  the  time  be- 
tween the  flash  and  the  report,  to  suppose  that  the  event  takes  place  at  the 
yery  moment  when  it  is  perceived  by  the  eye. 

In  using  a  telegraph,  no  sensible  time  is  lost  on  account  of  light  requiring 
time  to  travel.  A  message  can  be  sent  from  London  to  Portsmouth  in  a 
minute  and  a  half;  and  at  the  same  rate  a  communication  might  pass  to 
Rome  in  about  half  an  hour,  to  Constantinople  in  forty  minutes,  to  Cal- 
cutta in  a  few  hours,  and  so  on.  A  telegraph  is  any  object  which  can  be 
made  to  assume  different  forms  or  appearances  at  the  will  of  an  attendant, 
and  so  that  the  changes  may  be  distinguished  at  a  distance.  A  pole  with 
moveable  arms  is  the  common  construction,  each  position  of  the  arms 
standing  for  a  letter,  or  cypher,  or  word,  or  sentence,  as  may  be  agreed 
upon.  Telegraphic  signals  between  ships  at  sea  are  generally  made  by  a 
few  flags,  the  meanings  of  each  being  varied  by  the  mast  on  which  it  is 
hoisted,  and  by  its  combination  with  others. 

'*  Light  procteds  in  straight  linest**  &c.   (Read  the  Analysis,  page  851.) 

We  have  scarcely  a  clearer  notion  of  a  straight  line  than  that  received 
from  the  direction  in  which  light  moves:— but  we  can  verify  a  line  so 
obtained  by  other  means,  as  by  stretching  a  cord  between  the  two  extremes, 
or  by  suspending  a  weight  by  a  cord,  and  making  a  moveable  solid  mea- 
sure to  correspond  with  the  cord,  which  standard  may  be  used  in  any 
other  case. 

We  can  see  through  a  straight  tube,  but  not  through  a  crooked  one. 
The  vista  through  a  long  straight  tunnel  is  striking  as  an  illustration  of 
this  fact,  and  of  the  diminution  of  the  apparent  size  of  objects  as  they  are 
more  distant.  If  a  person  enter  one  end  of  the  canal-tunnel  two  miles 
long,  cut  through  the  chalk-hills  near  Rochester  as  part  of  the  canal  which 
joins  the  Thames  and  Med  way  rivers,  the  opening  at  the  distant  end  is 
seen  as  a  minute  luminous  speck,  having  the  form  of  the  general  arch;  and 
a  person  who  has  advanced  half  way  through  the  tunnel  may  see  the 
luminous  speck  at  each  end,  then  appearing  a  litde  larger  than  in  the 
former  case. 

In  taking  aim  with  gun  or  arrow,  we  are  merely  trying  to  make  the 
projectile  go  to  the  desired  object  nearly  by  the  path  along  which  tlie  light 
comes  from  the  object  to  the  eye. 

A  carpenter  looks  along  the  edge  of  a  plank,  dz;c.  to  see  whether  it  be 
straight. 

Because  light  moves  in  straight  lines,  if  a  number  of  similar  objects  be 
placed  in  a  row  from  the  eye,  the  nearest  one  hides  the  others.  In  a 
wood  or  a  city,  a  person  sees  only  the  trees  or  houses  that  are  next  to 
him. 

He  who  believes  that  a  squinting  person  can  see  round  a  comer,  may 
also  believe  that  a  crooked  gim  can  shoot  round  a  comer. 
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AH  MtwrnoMiaJ  and  trigonomeliical  6bmmikmm§wm^mikmlAik 
pr  Ail  proper^  of  litfal»  tbe  obeerrar  hnHiag  tmimr  djmAm^Ilm^ 
fioom  him  iQ  the  dmcSon  m  whidi  the  lighlMMM  Id  kte 
"die  mriiiert  after  watoUttg  for  hoiife  in  eloadf  weaflwiy  has  «aB|jhl  a 
tUmpae  of  the  ann  or  a  atar  through  his  aextani  gtiaa,  ho  haa  aooartaiMi 
hia  place  among  the  trackless  wares,  and  boldly  adTances  tfaniB|^  the 
Hudat  of  ludden  dangers.  And  the  beam  darting  froni  the  lighvhoaas 
aeroaa  the  atonny  aeat  would  be  uaeleaa  if  the  light  moved  not  in  a  stnii^ 
line. 

*'  Leaving  shadow$  where  U  eannoi/all.**  (See  the  Analyna,  pago  Ml.) 


7%e  form  of  shadows  proves  that  light  moves  in  straight  linest  for  the 
ottdine  of  the  ahadow  is  always  eorrecdy  that  of  the  object  aa  semi  from 
the  Inminoas  body.    If  the  light  bent  round  the  body,  tins  could  not  be. 

The  shadow  or  a  face  on  the  wall  is  a  correct  pro&. 

As  a  wheel  presented  edgeways  to  the  eye  appears  only  like  a  biosd 
line,  but  becomes  oval  or  round  aa  it  is  more  turned,  so  a  wheel  preaenled 
edgeways  to  the  sun  or  other  light,  casts  a  linear  shadow  on  the  wal 
behind  it,  the  ahadow  becoming  oval  or  round  as  the  position  is  changed. 

A  globe,  a  cylinder,  a  cone,  and  a  flat  circle,  wiU  all  throw  the  aame 
round  shadow  if  held  with  their  axes  pointing  to  the  luminous  body, 
and,  therefore,  by  the  shadow  only,  these  objects  could  not  be  duh 
tii^ished. 

The  figure  ofa  rabbit  cut  in  pasteboard,  will  throw  the  same  shadow  on 
the  wall  as  the  animal  itself;  and,  again,  that  shadow  may  be  w^  imitaled 
by  a  certain  position  of  the  two  hands  joined,  as  is  known  to  those  who  find 
(Hoasure  in  witnessing  the  surprise  and  delight  of  a  child  who  beholda  sock 
a  shadow  made  to  mimic  the  actions  of  life. 

A  man  under  the  vertical  sun  stands  upon  his  little  round  shadow;  but 
as  the  sun  declines  in  the  afternoon,  the  shadow  juts  out  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  at  last  may  extend  across  a  whole  field. 

A  distant  doud  which  appears  to  the  eye  of  an  observer  only  as  a  streak 
along  the  sky,  may  yet  be  broad  enough  to  shadow  a  whole  region;  for 
clouds  generally  form  in  level  strata,  and  when  viewed  by  a  spectator  an 
earth  at  a  distance  are  seen  nearly  edgeways. 

The  velocity  of  the  wind  may  be  ascertained  by  marking  the  time  which 
the  shadow  of  a  cloud  takes  to  pass  over  a  plain  or  other  space  of  known    | 
dimension.  * 

A  body  held  between  a  candle  and  the  wall,  darkens  a  portion  of  the 
wall,  or  casts  its  shadow  there;  and  the  whole  space  between  it  and  the 
wall  is  a  shadowed  space,  for  any  thing  introduced  there  is  as  much 
shadowed  as  the  portion  of  the  wall.  Thus,  also,  all  the  heavenly  bodies 
which  revolve  about  the  sun  cast  a  shadow  beyond  them  or  away  fnm 
the  sun,  as  is  seen  when  one  of  them  before  brighdy  visible,  passes  wheie 
the  shadow  of  another  is.  The  satellites  or  moons  of  Jupiter,  when  they 
suddenly  disappear  to  our  glasses,  or  are  eclipsed  as  we  term  it,  hav^ 
generally  only  plunged  into  the  shadow  of  the  planet,  and  are  not  hiddoD 
by  being  then  on  the  other  side  of  the  planet,  as  many  suppose.  When  oar 
own  moon  is  eclipsed,  that  phenomenon  so  awful  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
world,  she  is  only  passing  through  the  long  shadow  which  the  earth  casts 
beyond  it.  ^ 
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Whtn  in  die  ease  of  t  Inminofis  centre  and  a'  body  casting  a  ihadowt 
the  oanlie  ia  larger  than  the  body,  then  the  croea  section  of  the  abadow«d 
spMtp  or  the  abadofi  aa  thrown  on  a  plane  anrface,  will  be  less  than  the 
body,  and  leas,  moreover,  the  farther  the  surface  is  from  the  body,  for 
the  shadowed  space  terminates  in  a  point.  Thia  is  true  of  the  shadows 
of  all  the  planets  and  of  the  earth,  because  they,  are  less  than  the  ann.— - 
On  the  contrary,  if  the  light-giving  surface  is  smaller  than  the  opaqoe 
bodv,  the  shadow  will  be  larger  than  the  body.  The  shadow  of  a  hand 
held  between  a  candle  and  &e  wall  is  gigantic;  and  a  small  pasteboard 
figure  of  a  man  placed  near  a  narrow  centre  of  light,  throws  a  shadow  as 
b^  as  a  real  man.  The  latter  fact  has  been  amusingly  illustrated  by  the 
art  of  making  phantasmagoric  shadows. 

When  the  surface  which  receives  a  shadow  is  not  directly  exposed  to 
the  light,  the  shadow  may  be  much  larger  than  the  object,  even  although 
the  sun  himself  be  throwing  the  light; — as  is  seen  when  a  slightly  pro- 
jeeting  roof,  or  a  viranda,  shadows  from  the  high  sun  of  summer  noon  the 
whole  front  of  a  house;  or,  as  is  proved  by  the  long  evening  shadows 
of  all  countries;  a  low  wall  will  shadow  from  the  setting  sun  a  whole 
field. 

**  Light  passes  readily  through  some  bodies — which  are,  therefore,  called 
transparent;  but  when  it  enters  or  leaves  their  surfaces  obliquely ,  its 
course  is  bent,^^     (Read  the  Analysis,  page  351.) 

It  may  well  excite  the  surprise  of  inquirers  that  light,  of  which  the 
eonstitution  is  so  fine  or  flimsy,  should  still  be  able  to  dart  readily  and  in 
arery  direction  tlirough  great  masses  of  solid  matter,  but  such  is  the  truth. 
Thick  plates  of  solid  glass,  blocks  of  rock  crystal,  mountains  of  ice,  ^., 
are  instantly  pervaded  by  tlie  beam  of  the  sun. 

What  it  is  in  the  constitution  of  one  mass  as  compared  with  another, 
which  fits  the  one  to  transmit  light,  and  the  other  to  obstruct  it,  we  cannot 
clearly  explain,  but  we  perceive  that  the  arrangement  of  the  particles  has 
more  influence  than  their  peculiar  nature.  Nothing  is  more  opaque  than 
thick  masses  of  the  metals,  but  nothing  is  more  transparent  than  equally 
thick  masses  of  the  same  metals  in  solution,  nor  than  the  glasses  of  whicn 
a  metal  forms  a  large  proportion.  The  thousand  salts  formed  by  the 
nnion  of  the  metals  or  eartlis  with  the  diluted  acids,  are  all  transparent, 
when,  in  cooling  from  the  fluid  to  the  solid  state,  their  particles  have  been 
allowed  to  arrange  themselves  according  to  the  laws  of  their  mutual 
attraction,  that  is  to  say,  to  form  crystals;  but  the  same  substances  in  other 
states,  as  when  reduced  to  powder,  are  opaque.  Even  the  pure  metals 
themselves,  when  reduced  to  leaves  of  great  thinness,  are  transparent,  as 
may  be  perceived  by  looking  at  a  lamp  through  fine  gold  leaf.  It  is  to 
be  remarked,  however,  that  even  the  most  transparent  bodies  intercept  a 
considerable  part  of  the  light  which  enters  them:  a  depth  of  seven  feet  of 
pore  water  intercepts  about  one-half,  so  that  the  bottom  of  the  sea  is  very 
dark*  And  of  the  sun*s  light,  when  passing  obliquely  through  the  atmo- 
sphere towards  the  earth,  as  when  the  sun  has  lately  risen  or  is  about  to 
set,  only  a  small  part  arrives. 

Light  having  once  entered  a  transparent  mass  of  uniform  nature  passes 
forward  in  it  as  straightly  as  m  a  vacuum;  bnt  at  the  surfsoe,  whether 
on  entering  or  leaving  it,  if  the  passage  be  oblique,  and  if  the  miss  be 
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of  a  different  density  from  the  transparent  mediom  aroond  it,  a  very  curious 
and  most  important  phenomenon  ocean,  namely*  the  light  snffers  a  degree 
of  bending  from  its  antecedent  direction,  or  a  refraction^  proportioned  to 
die  obliquity. 

But  for  this  fact,  which  to  many  persons  might  at  first  appear  a  subject 
of  regret,  as  preventing  Ihe  distinct  vision  of  objects  through  ail  transparent 
media,  light  could  have  been  of  little  utility  to  man.  There  could  have 
been  neiUier  converging  lenses  as  now,  nor  any  optical  instruments,  of 
which  lenses  form  a  part,  as  telescopes  and  microscopes;  nor  even  the  eye 
itself,  which  has  its  crystalline  lens. 

Light  falling  from  the  air  directly  or  per^ 
pendicularly  upon  a  surface  of  water,  glass, 
or  any  such  transparent  body,  passes  through 
without  suffering  the  least  bending; — a  ray, 
for  instance,  shot  from  a  to  the  point  c,  in 
^  the  surface  of  a  piece  of  glass  g  A,  would 
reach  directly  across  to  o  and  6;  but  if  the 
ray  fell  obliquely,  as  from  d  to  c,  then, 
instead  of  continuing  in  its  first  direction  to 
t  and  it,  it  would  at  the  moment  of  its  en- 
trance be  bent  downwards  into  a  path  c  e, 
nearer  to  a  line  c  o,  called  the  perpendicular 
to  the  surface  at  the  point  of  entrance,— and  then  moving  straightly  while 
in  the  substance  of  the  glass,  it  would,  when  it  passed  out  again  at  e ,  in  the 
opposite  surface,  be  bent  just  as  much  as  at  first,  but  in  the  contrary 
direction,  or  away  from  a  similar  perpendicular  at  that  surface,  viz.  into 
the  line  e  /  instead  of  e  n.  A  ray,  therefore,  passing  obliquely  through  a 
transparent  body  with  parallel  surfaces,  has  its  course  shifted  a  little  to 
one  side  of  the  original  course,  but  still  proceeds  in  the  same  direction, 
or  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  first — as  here  shown  in  the  line  e  /,  parallel 
and  near  to  the  line  t  k;  if  the  surfaces  of  the  body  are  not  parallel,  the 
ray  is  ultimately  bent,  as  will  be  explained  some  pages  hence. 

The  degree  of  bending  or  refraction  of  light  in  traversing  a  single 
transparent  surface  is  measured  by  comparing  the  obliquity  of  its  approach 
to  the  surface  with  the  obliquity  of  its  departure  after  passing;  and  for 
this  purpose  a  line  is  supposed  to  be  drawn  perpendicularly  through  the 
surface  at  the  point  where  the  ray  passes  (as  a  6  in  the  above  figure  drawn 
through  c,  where  the  ray  d  c  passes,)  and  the  relative  positions  of  the  ray 
to  this  line  on  both  sides  of  the  surface,  are  easily  ascertained.  Thus  the 
line  a  d,  drawn  from  any  point  of  the  ray  before  passing  to  such  per- 
pendicular, is  a  measure  of  the  original  obliquity  or. angular  distance  of  the 
ray,  and  is  called  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence^  and  the  other  line 
0  e  drawn  from  a  corresponding  point  of  the  ray  after  passing  to  the  per- 
pendicular, is  a  measure  of  the  obliquity  ai^r  refraction,  and  is  called  the 
sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction: — by  comparing  these  two  lines  in  any 
case,  the  problem  is  solved. 

When  light  passes  obliquely  from  air  into  water,  the  refraction  or 
bending  produced  is  such,  that  the  line  a  d  measuring  the  obliquity  before 
refraction,  is  always  longer  than  the  line  o  e  measuring  it  after  refraction, 
by  neariy  one-third  of  the  latter,  and  the  refractive  power  of  water  is, 
therefore,  signified  by  the  index  H  or  1.33;  in  like  manner  the  greater 
refractive  power  of  common  glass  has  the  index  U,  of  diamond  the  index 
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2i,  and  80  oa.  And  it  is  important  to  remark,  that  for  the  same  substance 
the  same  relation  holds,  whatever  the  obliquity  of  the  incidence  ray  may 
be.  If,  for  instaucef  where  the  obliquity,  as  measured  by  its  sine,  is  40, 
and  the  refraction  is  half,  or  20,  then  in  the  same  substance  an  obliqaity 
of  10  will  occasion  a  refraction  of  5,  and  obliquity  of  4  will  occasion  a  ' 
refraction  of  2;  on  so  on. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  refractiTe  power  of  transparent  substances  or  media 
is  proportioned  to  their  densities.  It  increases,  for  instance,  throuffh  the 
list  of  air,  water,  salt,  glass,  Si4i,  But  Newton,  while  engaged  in  his  ex- 
periments  upon  this  subject,  observed  that  inflammable  bodies  had  greater 
refractive  power  than  others,  and  he  then  hazarded  the  conjecture,  almost 
of  inspired  sagacity,  which  chemistry  has  since  so  remarkably  verified, 
that  diamond  and  water  contained  inflammable  ingredients.  We  now 
know  that  diamond  is  merely  crystallized  carbon,  and  that  water  consists 
of  hydrogen  or  inflammable  air  and  oxygen.  Diamond  has  nearly  the 
greatest  light-bending  power  of  any  known  substances,  and  hence  comes 
in  part  its  brilliancy  as  a  jewel. 

No  good  explanation  has  been  given  of  the  singular  fact  of  refraction; 
but  to  facilitate  the  conception  and  remembrance  of  it,  we  say  that  it  hap- 
pens as  if  it  were  owing  to  an  attraction  between  the  light  and  the  refract- 
ing body  or  medium.  The  light  approaching  from  d  to  c,  for  instance  (in 
the  last  figure,)  may  be  supposed  to  be  attracted  by  the  solid  body  below 
it,  so  as  at  the  surface  to  be  bent  into  the  direction  c  e;  and,  again,  on 
leaving  the  body  to  be  still  equally  attracted  and  bent  back,  so  as  to  take 
the  direction  e/,  instead  of  e  n;  and  we  see  why  the  attraction  and  bending 
should  be  greater,  the  greater  the  obliquity. 

The  following  are  familiar  examples  of  this  bending  of  light  in  passing 
from  one  medium  to  another. 

If  an  empty  basin  or  other  vessel  6  c  /  e,  be  in  the  sun*s  light,  so  that 
the  rays  falling  within  it  may  reach  low  on  the  side,  as  to  d,  but  not  to 
the  bottom,  then,  on  filling  the  vessel  with  water,  the  sun  will  be  found  to 

be  shining  on  the  bottom  or  down  to  e,  as  well 
as  on  the  side.    The  reason  of  this  phenomena 
y''     is,  that  water  being  a  denser  medium  than  air, 
^     the  light,  on  entering  it  at  c,  is  bent  towards 
the  perpendicular  (c/,)  at  the  point  of  incidence, 
and  so  reaches  the  bottom.    Again  if  a  coin  or 
medal  were  laid  on  the  bottom  of  such  a  ves- 
sel at  f ,  it  would  not,  while  the  vessel  were 
empty,  be  seen  by  an  eye  at  a,  but  would  be 
Tisible  there  immediately  on  the  vessel  being  filled  with  water; — because 
then,  the  light  leaving  the  coin  in  the  direction  c  c,  towards  the  edge  of 
the  vessel,  would  at  c,  on  passing  from  the  water  into  air,  be  bent  aWay  from 
the  perpendicular,  and  instead  of  going  to  g  would  reach  the  eye  at  a. 
Hie  coin  moreover  would  appear  to  the  eye  to  be  in  the  direction  c  df  in- 
•tead  of  in  the  true  direction  c  e:  for  the  eye  not  being  able  to  discover  that 
the  light  had  been  bent  in  its  course,  would  judge  the  object  to  be  in  the 
line  by  which  the  light  came  from  it. 
It  is  thus  becanse  objects  at  the  bottom  of  water,  when  Viewed  obliquely, 
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do  not  appear  so  low  as  they  really  are,  that  a  person  examining  a  river 
or  pond,  or  any  clear  water,  from  its  bank,  naturally  judges  its  depth  to 
be  less  than  it  is.  Many  a  young  life  has  been  sacrificed  to  this  error.  A 
person  looking  from  a  boat  directly  down  upon  the  objects  at  the  bottom 
of  water,  sees  them  in  their  true  directions,  but  even  then  not  at  their  true 
distances,  as  will  be  afterwards  explained;  and  if  he  view  them  more  and 
more  obliquely,  the  appearance  becomes  more  and  more  deceiving,  nntil 
at  last  it  represents  them  as  at  much  less  than  half  of  their  true  dept^. 

The  ship  in  which  the  author  sailed,  once  in  the  middle  of  the  China 
Sea,  where  no  danger  was  apprehended,  entered  by  a  narrow  passage  a 
large  horse-shoe  enclosure  of  coral  rocks.  When  the  looker-out  gave  the 
alarm,  the  predicament  had  become  truly  terrific.  On  every  side,  in  water 
most  singularly  transparent,  the  rocks  appeared  to  be  almost  at  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  the  anchor,  which  in  the  first  moments  had  been  let  go 
to  arrest  the  ship,  appeared  to  have  been  dragged  to  a  shallow  place,  it 
seemed  that  if  the  ship,  then  drawing  24  feet,  or  the  depth  of  a  two-storied 
house,  moved  but  a  little  way  in  almost  any  direction,  she  must  inevitably 
meet  her  destruction.  On  sending  boats  around  to  sound  and  to  search, 
the  place  of  entrance  was  again  discovered,  and  was  safely  traversed  a 
second  time  as  an  outlet  from  that  terrible  prison. 

On  account  of  this  bending  of  light  from  objects  under  water,  there  is 
more  difficulty  in  hitting  them  with  a  bullet  or  spear.  The  aim  by  a  per- 
son not  directly  over  a  fish  must  be  made  at  a  point  apparently  below  it, 
otherwise  the  weapon  will  miss  by  flying  too  high.  The  spear,  some- 
times used  in  this  country  for  killing  salmon,  is  a  common  weapon  among 
the  islanders  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  for  killing  the  albacore;  the 
use  of  it,  like  that  of  the  fly-hook  in  England,  affording,  to  the  fishermen, 
sport  as  well  as  profit.  The  author  once  witnessed  at  St.  Helena  this  em- 
ployment of  the  spear.  A  small  fish  previously  stunned,  that  it  might  not 
try  to  escape,  was  every  minute  or  two  thrown  upon  the  water  as  a  bait, 
in  the  sight  of  perhaps  a  hundred  great  albacores,  greedily  waiting  for  it  at 
one  side  below,  and  knowing  the  danger  to  which  they  exposed  themselves 
by  darting  across  to  seize  it.  Some  albacore  bold  enough,  soon  made  at 
the  mouthful,  apparently  with  the  speed  of  lightning,  but  yet  with  speed 
which  did  not  save  him,  for  every  now  and  then  the  thrown  spear  met  him, 
and  held  him  writhing  there  in  a  cloud  of  his  death-blood.  After  a  victim 
80  destroyed,  the  scene  of  action  was  changed. 

The  bending  of  light  when  passing  obliquely  from  water,  is  also  the 
reason  of  the  following  facts.  A  straight  rod  or  stick,  of  which  a  portion 
is  immersed  in  water,  appears  crooked  or  broken  at  the  surface  of  the 
water,  the  portion  immersed  seeming  to  be  bent  upwards.  That  part  of  a 
ship  or  boat  visible  under  water,  appears  much  flatter  and  shallower  than 
it  really  is.  A  deep  bodied  fish  seen  near  the  surface  of  water,  appears 
almost  a  flat  fish.  A  round  body  there  appears  oval.  A  gold  fish  in  a 
vase  may  appear  as  two  fishes,  being  seen  as  well  by  light  bent  through 
the  upper  surface  of  the  water,  as  by  straight  rays  passing  through  the 
side  of  the  glass.  To  see  bodies  under  water,  in  their  true  directions  and 
nearly  of  their  true  proportions,  the  eye  must  view  them  through  a  tube, 
of  which  the  lower  end,  closed  with  a  plate-glass,  is  held  in  the  water. 

As  light  is  bent  on  entering  from  air  into  water,  glass,  or  other  substance 
denser  than  air,  so  it  is  also  bent  on  coming  from  void  space  into  the  ocean 
of  our  atmosphere.    Hence  none  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  except  when  di- 
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leclly  OT^  our  Heads,  are  seen  by  us  in  their  true  situations.    They  all 
appcMur  a  little  higher  than  they  really  are,  and  more  so  the  nearer  they  are 

to  the  horizon;  as  when  to  a  spec- 

..4lt^       tator  at  (f,  snppose  on  the  surface  of 

,..''''''^^^>^K.       *^®  earth,  a  star  really  at  A  appears 

,.-^;;^^^ to  be  at  a,  because  its  ray,  on  reach- 

^^—-^^^j^c^^.i-^^''''^^^  ing  the  atmosphere  at  c,  is  bent 

/^^i^^^^^izz:,^^:^^^^^ '  ••       downwards.    In  astronomicid  bopks 

If        \\  " — - — OB    there  is  always  introduced  a  table 

(    (  J    I  of  refraction,  as  it  is  called,  showing 

V  \ /J  what  correction  must  be  made  on 

>v^^_^^,^/  this  account  for  different  apparent 

altitudes.  This  effect  of  our  atmo- 
sphere so  bends  the  rays  of  the  sun  that  we  see  him  in  the  morning  before 
he  is  really  above  the  horizon,  and  we  see  him  in  the  eyening  after  he  is 
really  below  it,— for  the  ray  coming  horizontally  from  e  to  (/,  appears  to 
come  from  6,  although  in  truth  it  really  comes  from  the  lower  situation 
B,  and  is  bent  into  the  level  line  only  at  e.  Our  atmosphere  thus,  by  the 
bending  of  light  as  well  as  by  itself  becoming  luminous,  lengthens  at  dawn 
and  twilight  the  duration  of  the  precious  day.  As  the  atmosphere  is 
denser  near  the  surface  of  the  earth  than  higher  up,  the  light  is  more  and 
more  bent  as  it  descends,  and  hence  describes  a  course  which  is  sensibly 
carved,  and  therefore  unlike  the  course  of  light  in  water. 

Certain  states  of  the  atmosphere,  depending  chiefly  on  its  humidity  and 
warmth,  change  very  considerably  its  ordinary  refractive  power;  hence,  in 
one  state  a  certain  hill  or  island  may  appear  low  and  scarcely  rising  above 
the  intervening  heights  or  ocean,  while  in  another  slate,  the  same  object 
will  be  seen  towering  above:  and  from  a  certain  station,  a  city  in  a  neigh- 
bouring valley  may  be  either  entirely  visible,  or  it  may  show  only  the 
tops  of  its  steeples,  as  if  the  bed  on  which  it  rested  had  sunk  deeper 
into  the  earth.  In  days  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  such  appearances 
occasionally  excited  a  strange  interest. 

Owing  to  the  bending  of  light  in  passing  through  the  media  of  different 
densities,  a  beautiful  phenomenon  is  often  observable  in  a  day  of  warm 
tanshine.  Black  or  dark-coloured  substances,  by  absorbing  much  light 
said  heat  from  the  sun*s  rays,  and  warming  the  air  in  contact  with  them, 
until  it  dilates  and  rises  in  the  surrounding  air,  as  oil  rises  in  water,  cause 
Iha  light,  from  more  distant  objects,  reaching  the  eye  through  the  rarefied 
medium,  to  be  bent  a  little;  and  owing  to  the  heated  air  rising  irregularly 
under  the  influence  of  the  wind  and  other  causes,  these  objects  acquire  the 
appearance  of  having  a  tremulous  or  a  dancing  motion.  In  a  warm  clear 
day,  the  whole  landscape  at  last  appears  to  be  thus  dancing. 

The  same  phenomenon  is  to  be  observed  at  any  time,  by  looking  at  an 
object  beyond  the  top  of  a  chimney  from  which  hot  nir  is  rising.  An 
illicit  distillery  has  been  discovered  by  the  exciseman  happening  thus  to 
look  across  a  hole  used  as  the  chimney,  although  charcoal  was  the  fuel, 
and  there  was  no  vestige  of  smoke. 

This  bending  of  light  by  the  varying  states  of  the  atmosphere  renders 
preeantion  necessary  in  making  very  nice  geometrical  observations: — as 
in  measuring  base  lines  for  the  construction  of  maps  or  charts. 

As  it  is  the  obliquity  with  which  a  ray  traverses  the  surface,  which  in 
any  ease  of  refraction  determines  the  degree  of  bending,  a  body  seen 


throDgh  ft  medium  of  inegnlu  rai&ce  appean  dntntad  Mcording  to  the 
natuie  of  that  surface.  It  ia  becwiae  the  two  nriaoei  at  eonmon  window- 
glaaa  are  not  as  Lo  the  caae  of  plste^aaa  perfect  pUiwi,  and  perfectlf 
parallel  to  each  other,  that  objects  seen  through  a  common  window  appear 
generally  more  or  leu  out  of  abape:  and  henee  cornea  the  elegance  and 
beauijr  of  plaie-glua  window:  ana  hence  the  singular  diatortion  of  thinga 
viewed  through  Uiat  swelling  or  lump  of  glaet,  wluch  appears  at  the  centre 
of  certain  very  course  panes  and  which  remains  where  the  glaaa-blower's 
instruraeol  was  sitached. 

The  refraction  or  bending  of  light  is  intereatingly  exemplified  in  the 
effect  ofibe  glasa  called  a  piism,  viz.  a  wedge  or  three^idedi  rod  of  glass; 
such  as  that  of  which  the  end  is 
here  represented  at  fr  e.      A  ny 
from  a  falling  on  the  surface  at  A  is 
hent  toward*  the  internal  perpen- 
dicular, and  dierefore  reaches  c,  but 
on  escaping  again  at  e,  it  ia  bent 
meat/  from  the  external  perpendicular,  and  thna  with  its  original  davution 
doubled,  goes  on  to  d. 
The  law  of  lighi's  bending,  according  to  the  obliquity  with  which  it 
traverses  the  surfaces  of  a  transparent  body,  ia  well  eluci- 
dated by  the  effect  of  what  is  called  a  multiplying  glass; 
that  is  to  say,  a  piece  of  glass  like  ab  ce,  having  msny 
diatinet  faces  cut  upon  it  at  angles  with  each  other.     If  a 
small  object,  a  coloured  bead  for  instance,  be  placed  at  d, 
an  eye  at  c  will  see  as  many  beads  as  there  are  distinct 
surfaces  or  faces  on  the  glass;  for  first,  the   ray,  d  a, 
pEUsing  perpendicularly,  and  therefore  straight  through 
will  fnrm  an  image  as  if  no  glass  intervened,  then,  the 
rays  from  d  to  tlie  surface  6,  will  be  bent  by  the  oblique 
surface,  and  will  show  the  object  as  if  it  were  in  the 
direction   e  b;  and   the  light  falling  on  the  still  more 
oblique  surface,  t,  will  be  still  more  bent,  and  will  reach 
the  eye  in  the  direction  c  e,  exhibiting  a  similar  object 
also  in  iJial  direction — and  so  of  all  Ilie  other  surfaces. 
If  llie  eye  were  at  d,  and  the  object  at  e,  the  result  wonld 
still  be  tlie  same.     A  plnte  of  glass  roughened,  or  cut  into 
"  cross  furrows,  becomes  a  very  good  screen  or  window- 

blind,  by  disturbing  the  passage  of  light  through  it  so  that  objects  beyond 
it  arc  not  distinguishable. 
'  "  And  a  beam  of  while  light  Ikui  made  to  bend,  it  reaolvtd  into  beamt 
of  Ihe  variout  primary  colouri;  which  beamt,  hnwever,  on  being 
again  blended,  become  vhUe  light  at  before."  (Read  the  Analysis, 
page  351.) 
The  most  extraordinary  fact  connected  with  the  bending  of  light  is,  that 
a  pure  ray  of  white  light  from  the 
sun  admitted  into  a  darkened  room 
.  by  a  hole  in  the  window  shutter, 
and  made  to  bend  by  passing  through 
transparent  surfaces  which  it  meets 
very  obliquely  (aa  the  ny  a,  admitted 
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and  made  to  bend  by  passing  through  the  prism  of  glass,  6  c,  to  fall  upon 
the  wall  at  cf,)  instead  of  bending  all  together  and  appearing  still  as  the 
same  white  ray,  is  divided  into  several  rays,  which,  falling  on  the  white 
wall,  are  seen  to  be  of  different  most  vivid  colours.  The  original  white 
ray  said  thus  to  be  analyzed  or  divided  into  its  elements. 

This  solar  spectrum,  as  it  is  called,  formed  upon  the  wall,  consists, 
when  the  light  is  admitted  by  a  narrow  horizontal  slit,  of  four  coloured 
patches  corresponding  to  the  slit,  and  appearing  in  the  order,  from  the 
bottom,  of  red,  green,  blue,  and  violet.  If  the  slit  be  then  made  a  little 
wider,  the  patches  at  their  edges  overlap  each  other,  and  produce,  by  the 
mixture  of  their  elementary  colours,  certain  new  tints.  Then  the  spectrum 
consists  of  the  seven  colours  commonly  enumerated  and  seen  in  the  rain; 
bow,  viz.  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet.  Had  red, 
yellow,  blue,  and  violet  been  the  four  colours  obtained  in  the  first  experi- 
ment, the  occurrence  of  the  others,  viz,  of  the  orange,  from  the  mixing 
edffes  of  the  red  and  yellow— of  the  green,  from  the  mixture  of  the  yellow 
and  blue, — and  of  the  indigo,  from  the  mixture  of  blue  and  violet,  would 
have  been  anticipated.  But  the  facts  of  the  case  not  being  such,  we  see 
that  they  are  not  yet  well  understood.  When  Newton  first  made  known 
the  phenomenon  of  the  many-coloured  spectrum,  and  the  extraordinary 
conclusions  to  which  it  led,  he  excited  universal  astonishment;  for  the 
common  idea  of  purity,  the  most  unmixed,  was  that  of  white  light.  In 
farther  corroboration  of  the  notion  of  the  compound  nature  of  light,  he 
mentioned,  that  if  the  colours  which  appear  on  the  spectrum  be  painted 
separately  round  the  rim  of  a  wheel,  and  the  wheel  be  then  turned  rapidly, 
the  individual  colours  cease  to  be  distinguished,  and  a  white  band  only 
appears  where  they  are  whirling:  also,  that  if  the  rays  of  the  spectrum, 
produced  by  a  prism,  be  again  gathered  together  by  a  lens,  they  reproduce 
white  light.  The  red  is  the  kind  of  light  which  is  least  bent  in  refraction, 
and  the  violet  that  which  is  most  bent.  It  was  at  one  time  said,  as  an 
explanation,  that  the  differently  coloured  particles  in  light  had  different 
degrees  of  gravity  or  inertia,  and  were,  therefore,  not  all  equally  bent.  It 
is  farther  remarkable,  with  respect  to  the  solar  spectrum,  that  much  of  the 
heat  in  the  ray  is  still  less  refracted  than  even  the  red  light,  for  a  thermo- 
meter  held  below  the  red  light  rises  higher  than  in  any  part  of  the  visible 
spectrum; — and  there  is  an  influence  or  something  in  the  beam  more  re- 
frangible than  even  the  violet  rays,  and  capable  of  producing  powerful 
chemical  and  magnetical  effects.  The  dififerent  spots  of  colour  in  ,the 
spectrum  are  not  all  of  the  same  size,  and  there  is  a  difference  in  this 
respect  according  to  the  refracting  substance. 

All  transparent  substances  in  bending  light  produce  more  or  less  of  the 
separation  of  colour;  but  it  is  an  important  fact,  that  the  quality  of  merely 
bending  a  beam,  or  of  refraction^  and  that  of  dividing  it  into  coloured 
beams,  or  of  dispersion^  are  distinct  qualities,  and  not  having  the  same 
proportions  to  each  other  in  dififerent  substances.  Newton,  from  not  dis- 
covering this,  concluded  that  a  perfect  telescope  of  refraction  could  never 
be  made:  he  supposed  that  the  bent  light  would  always  become  coloured, 
and  so  render  the  objects  indistinct.  We  now  know,  however,  that  by 
combiaihg  two  or  more  media,  we  may  obtain  bending  of  light  without 
dispersion, — thus,  by  opposing  a  glass  which  bends  five  degrees  and  dis- 
perses one  degree,  to  another  glass  which  bends  three  degrees  and  disperses 
one,  the  opposing  dispersions  will  just  counterbalance  or  neutralize  each 
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Other,  white  the  two  degrees  of  excess  of  bending  will  lematn  i»  be  applied 
to  use. 

The  diyersified  colours  of  the  substances  around  ns  depend  merelj  upon 
their  fitness,  from  texture  or  other  cause,  to  reflect  or  transmit  certain 
modifications  of  common  light,  and  the  colour  is  not  a  part  or  property  of 
the  body  itself.  We  shall  soon  find  that  the  viyid  colours  of  the  rainbow 
are  merely  the  white  light  of  the  sun,  reflected  to  us  after  being  bent  and 
modified  by  the  colourless  drops  of  falling  rain;  and  that  the  apaiUing 
with  appearance  of  rubies  and  emendds,  which  we  see  in  cnt-gkss  faistrs, 
is  a  phenomenon  of  the  same  kind: — and  that  by  scratching  the  aorfaee 
of  a  piece  of  metal  so  as  to  haye  a  given  number  of  Haas  in  a  gifen 
space,  we  can  cause  the  same  substance  to  appear  of  any  colour  we 
please. 

"  TVantparent  hoditn^  as  j^bss,  may  be  made  of  9ueh  form  as  to  emut 
all  the  rayt  of  Kght  wnieh  past  through  them  from  any  one  poini, 
to  bend  »o  as  to  meet  again  in  another  eorreepondingjpomt  hevond 
them^ — the  body  itee^f  jrom  the  required  form  generauy  resenMing 
that  of  a  flat  bean  or  lentilt  being  then  called  a  lens.  (Read  the  Ana- 
lysis, page  351.) 

The  innumerable  rays  of  light  (of  which  five  only  are  here  represented,) 
issuing  from  any  point  at  c,  towards  any  surface  in  the  situation  a  6,  are 
said  to  form  a  cone  or  pencil  of  diverging  light.    Now  it  is  evident  that  to 
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make  all  such  rays  converge  or  meet  again  in  one  place,  as  f  beyond  a 
transparent  body  placed  at  a  6,  it  would  be  necessary,  while  the  middle 
ray  or  axis  of  the  pencil  c  d  did  not  bend  at  all,  for  the  others  to  be  bent 
more  and  more,  in  proportion  as  they  fell  upon  the  body  farther  and  fa^ 
ther  from  the  centre  d.  Recollecting  then  the  law  of  redaction,  that  light 
entering  from  air  through  the  surface  of  any  denser  medium,  as  glass,  b 
bent  there  towards  the  perpendicular  at  the  internal  surface,  in  proportion 
to  the  obliquity  of  incidence,  and  on  leaving  the  opposite  surface,  is  cor- 
respondingly bent  away  from  its  external  perpendicular  (see  the  case  of  the 
prism  at  p.  364,)  we  see  that  if  a  piece  of  glass  were  placed  at  a  6,  of  such 
form  that  the  rays  falling  upon  it  from  c  should  meet  and  leave  its  surfaces 
with  greater  and  greater  obliquity  in  some  regular  proportion,  as  the  points 
of  incidence  were  more  distant  from  the  centre  </,  the  purpose  wonM  be 
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obtained.  And  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  a  glass,  of  which 
the  snrfiice  is  ground — which  it  easily  may  be— to  have  a  regular  con- 
vexity or  bulgins^,  as  if  it  were  a  portion  cut  off  from  the  surface  of  a 
globe,  can  be  shown  to  answer  very  correctly  the  required  oondition. 
Such  a  glass  similarly  ground  on  bodi  sides,  is  here  represented  edgeways 
between  a  and  6,  where  the  ray  c  d  falling  on  its  middle,  of  perpendicu- 
kriy,  and  similarly  leaving  it,  is  seen  going  straight  through  to /;  bat  the 
ray  e  e  meeting  the  surface  with  a  certain  degree  of  obliquity,  is  bent  down 
a  lttde»  first  on  entering  the  surface  at  e,  and  then  as  much  more  on  leaving 
the  opposite  surface  with  equal  obliquity,  and  so  arrives  at/;  then  the  ray 
c  a,  for  corresponding  reasons,  is  still  more  bent,  and  equally  arrives  at 
y*;^-and  the  case  would  be  similar  of  any  other  rays  that  might  be  exa- 
mined. The  point  /  is  usually  called  a  focus  (meaning  a  fire-plaoe,) 
because  when  the  light  of  the  sun  is  thus  gathered,  the  heat  concentrated 
with  it  is  powerful  enough  to  make  combustibles  inilame.-^We-  have  here 
to  remark  farther,  that  in  accordance  both  with  csdculation  and  experiment, 
the  direction  in  which  a  pencil  of  rays  falls  upon  a  lens  does  not  effect  the 
result  of  the  convergence  to  a  focus,  only  the  focus  is  always  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  central  ray  of  the  pencil  or  beam;  it  will  be  at  /?,  for  instance,  for 
light  issuing  from  o,  and  at  z  for  light  issuing  from  x. 

The  lens  represented  at  a  6  above,  or  in  the  annexed  diagram,  at  ^g,  1, 
having  both  sides  convex  is  called  a  double  convex  lens.  A  glass  convex 
only  on  one  side,  and  plane  or  flat  on  the  other,  as  shown  at  fig.  2,  would 
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as  effectually  gather  the  rays,  but  with  half  the  power,  and  the  point  of 
meeting  or  focus  would  be  therefore  proportionably  more  distant.  Such  a 
glass  is  called  a  plano-convex  lens.  Then  the  gathering  or  converging 
power  of  any  glass,  whether  doubly  or  singly  convex,  is  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  of  its  convexity  or  bulging  of  sui  faces,  for  the  less  it  bulges, 
the  more  nearly  does  it  approach  to  a  plane  glass,  and  the  more  it  bulges, 
the  more  obliquely  will  the  rays,  at  any  distance  from  the  centre,  fall  upon 
its  surface,  and  the  sooner,  therefore,  in  consequence  of  their  being  more 
bent,  will  they  all  meet  the  axis-ray;  hence  fig.  1  would  converge  much 
more  quickly  than  fig.  3,  which  represents  nearly  a  common  spectacle 
glass;  and  a  very  minute  globe  is  the  form  most  powerfully  converging  of 
all.  The  surfaces  of  6g.  1,  are  portions  of  a  small  globe;  those  of  ^g,  3 
are  smaller  portions,  but  of  a  globe  much  larger.  Concave  lenses  as — Gg, 
4,  a  double  concave,  and  at  fig.  5,  a  plano-concave  lens,  in  obedience  to 
the  same  law  of  refraction,  spreads  rays,  or  bend  them  away  from  the  axis 
of  the  pencil,  in  the  same  degree  that  similarly  convex  lenses  gather  them, 
A  concave  lens,  therefore,  receiving  the  converging  pencil  of  rays  from  a 
convex  lens,  might  restore  them  to  their  former  direction.  Very  useful 
purposes,  as  will  be  afterwards  explained,  are  served  in  optics,  by  certain 
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combinadoDi  of  difforendy  formed  lenses.  A  bns  wmj  be  opnrex  on  one 
side  and  eonceye  on  the  other,  as  at  fig.  6,  called  a  meniseos  lens»  becanse 
it  resembles  the  crescent  moon,  and  its  effect  will  be  aeeoiding  to  the  conre 
which  predominatM. 

A  person  collecting  the  case  of  the  "  multiplying  glass,*'  described  a 
few  pases  back,  might  say, — but  is  not  a  convex  lens  merely  a  multiplying 
|g^ass  of  a  much  greater  number  of  faces,  and  if  so,  why,  instead  of  one 
image,  does  it  not  make  thousands!  The  answer  is,  that  the  multiplyinc 
l^ass,  by  every  face,  bends  a»et  o(  rays,  capable  of  forming  a  distinct  ana 
complete  image:  but  the  lens  has  no  surface  large  enough  to  bend  mora 
than  a  single  ray,  and  it  concentrates  all  the  single  rays  into  one  place,  to 
form  there  one  image  of  great  vividness  and  beauty. 

*'  And  when  the  light  proceeding  from  every  poini  of  an  object  placid 
before  a  km  is  eottecled  in  corresponding  joints  bMnd  il,  a  perfect 
image  of  the  object  ia  there  produced.  When  the  image  ie  received 
upon  a  suitable  white  surface f  in  a  dark  ptaee^  the  arrangetnent  is 
eaUedt  according  to  minor  eircumstanceSf  the  camera  obsoura,  souir 
MicRosoopx,  or  MAoiG  LANTERN."    (Read  the  Analytts,  page  851.) 

Words  are  wanting  to  express  the  admirable  consequences  to  man  of  the 
curious  property  of  a  lens,  that  it  can  bring  together  to  focal  points  behind, 
all  the  rays  of  light  which  traverse  it  from  any  points  of  an  object  placed 
before  it.    The  following  instance  will  lead  to  the  understanding  of  others. 

If  a  lens  as  a,  be  placed  so  as  to  fill 
,     up  an  opening  made  in  the  window- 
shutter  of  a  darkened  room,  then,  from 

\'  ''jy^^^^^^'^>^^  ^^^  object  before  that  opening — as  the 

\^!^j^S^f^'''^l',^^^  cross  here  represented,  all  the  light 

wliich  each  point  emits  towards  the 
lens  will  be  concentrated  or  gathered 
together  in  a  corresponding  focal  point  behind  the  lens  or  within  the  room, 
and  if  a  sheet  of  paper  be  held  there  at  the  distance  of  the  focal  points,  a 
beautiful  image  of  the  object  will  be  seen  upon  the  paper. 

In  these  few  words,  we  have  described  the  interesting  contrivance  called 
the  camera  obscura  or  dark  chamber;  and  when  a  glass  is  chosen  of 
proper  size  and  focal  distance,  and  a  screen  or  the  wall  of  the  chamber  (if  at 
the  required  distance,)  is  pioperly  prepared  to  receive  the  light,  the  most 
enchanting  portraiture  is  instantly  produced  of  the  whole  scene  which  the 
window  commands.  With  what  rapture  does  the  school-boy  first  view 
this  lovely  picture  drawn  by  nature*s  own  pencil,  and  with  colours  taken 
directly  from  the  sun's  bright  ray — with  what  rapture,  as  his  eyes  search 
over  it,  does  he  recognise,  perhaps,  his  playmates  there,  and  the  river  in 
which  he  bathes,  and  where  he  sails  his  boat,  and  the  wood  in  whose  soli- 
tudes he  loves  to  wander,  and  the  mountain  heights  which  he  climbs  to 
meet  the  fresh  breeze,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  world,  to  allow  his  young 
fancy  to  work,  beginning  to  shoot  far  into  time  and  space.  The  great 
peculiarity  of  such  a  picture  is,  that  ii  does  not,  like  otliers,  portray  still- 
nature,  but  every  thing  with  appropriate  motion  or  changes:  the  playmates 
are  all  in  action:  the  leafy  trees  wave  in  the  wind,  the  clouds  sail  along, 
the  sun  may  rise  or  may  set,  and  even  the  lightning's  gleam  may  dart 
across:— or,  again,  commenced  enterprizes  may  be  brought  to  a  close,  the 
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traveller  may  climb  the  distant  hill  and  disappear,  the  fisherman  may  draw 
his  net  and  secnre  his  prize,  the  contested  race  may  be  won  or  lost.  A 
Malayan  chief  in  the  island  of  Sumatra,  was  so  sarprised  and  pleased  by  a 
small  portable  camera  obscbra  which  the  author  happened  to  have  among 
his  apparatus,  that  he  seemed  disposed  to  give  for  it  almost  any  thing  he 
possessed. 

It  appears  in  the  last  diagram  that  the  image  formed  beyond  a  lens  by 
the  gathered  light,  is  in  a  contrary  position  to  the  object  itself, — that  is, 
.  inyerted, — ^because,  the  light  from  the  top  of  the  object  darts  through  the 
opening  or  glass  in  a  descending  direction,  and  that  from  the  bottom  rises 
to  the  opening,  and  in  the  same  direction  passes  beyond  it.  It  is  usual, 
therefore,  in  a  camera  obscura  to  place  a  small  mirror  immediately  behind 
the  lens,  so  as  to  throw  all  the  light  which  enters,  downwards,  to  a 
whitened  table,  upon  which  the  picture  may  be  conveniently  contem- 
plated. 

The  camera  obscura  often  gives  very  useful  assistance  to  young  painters, 
by  enabling  them  to  trace  correctly  the  outlines  of  the  objects  placed  before 
it,  and  also  to  study  effects  of  light,  shade,  and  colour,  more  profitably 
^  than  they  at  first  can,  by  looking  at  the  objects  themselves.  The 
laws  of  perspective  are  most  intdligibly  illustrated  in  this  most  true 
picture. 

An  effect,  approaching  in  a  degree  to  that  of  the  complete  camera  obscura 
J  now  described,  is  produced  by  merely  making  a  small  hole  in  the  shutter 
of  a  dark  room,  and  letting  the  light  which  enters  by  it  fall  on  any  white 
surface  beyond.  The  whole  landscape  is  then  dimly  portrayed  upon  the 
surface.  Barry,  the  painter,  while  lying  on  a  sick  bed,  mistook  such  a 
scene  appearing  on  the  ceiling  o(  his  room  for  a  supernatural  vision.  If 
a  cross  be  held  before  the  opening  as  in  the  last  figure,  it  is  evident  that 
from  every  point  of  the  cross  light  will  enter  by  the  opening,  and  will  fall 
on  corresponding  parts  of  a  sheet  of  paper  held  behind, — but  as  the  light 
from  each  point  is  not  a  single  ray,  but  a  spreading  pencil  or  cone  of  light, 
it  will  fall  on  the  paper,  not  on  one  point,  but  on  a  surface  at  least  as  large 
as  the  opening,  and  thus  the  light  from  adjoining  points  will  mix  at  the 
fidges,  and  will  render  the  images  misty  and  indistinct,  somewhat  like 
those  on  the  back  of  tapestry.  If  the  opening  be  very  small,  the  picture 
will  be  well  defined,  but  very  feebly  illuminated;  and  if  the  opening  be  of 
considerable  size,  the  mixing  of  the  pencils  will  be  so  great  as  to  leave 
no  particular  object  distinguishable.  But,  in  the  latter  case,  and,  however, 
large  the  opening  be,  if  a  lens  be  introduced,  it  will  converge  every  pencil 
of  light  to  an  exact  point,  and  the  picture  will  instantly  be  rendered 
perfectly  clear.  A  lens  is  never  held  up  in  the  light  without  forming 
beyond  it  pictures  such  as  now  described,  of  every  visible  object  about 
it,  and  the  pictures  are  not  seen,  only  because  there  are  no  screens  placed 
to  receive  them,  and  because  they  are  so  numerous  as  to  confuse  one- 
another,— in  other  words,  because  they  are  not  admitted  singly  into  a 
dark  chamber. 

The  distance  from  a  lens  at  which  an  image  is  formed  or  the  rays  of 
the  light  meet,  depends  first,  upon  the  refractive  or  bending  power  of  the 
lens,  and,  therefore,  on  its  form  and  on  the  nature  of  its  substance;  and, 
secondly,  upon  the  direction  of  the  rays  of  light  when  they  reach  the 
lens,  as,  to  whether  they  are  divergent,  paraUel,  or  convergent.  We 
have  already  explained  that  glass  refracts  about  twice  as  much  as  water. 
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and  that  diamond  refracts  about  twice  as  much  ai  gliss:  and  we  have 
considered  the  effect  of  different  degress  of  convexity  in  lenses— arisi^ 
equally  whether  the  lens  be  of  water  enclosed  between  glasses  like  wateh-- 
glasses,  or  of  solid  glass,  or  of  rock-crystal,  or  of  diamond  itself.  We  now 
proceed  to  consider  the  joint  effect  of  the  refractive  power,  and  of  the 
direction  of  the  incident  rays. 

Rays  falling  from  a  on  a  comparatively  flat  or  weak  lens  at  L,  might 


meet  only  at  d,  or  even  farther  off:  while,  with  a  stronger  or  more 
convex  lens,  they  might  meet  at  c  or  at  b;  a  lens  weaker  still  might 
only  destroy  the  divergence  of  the  rays,  without  being  able  to  give  them 
any  convergence,  or  to  bend  them  enough  to  bring  them  to  a  point  at 
all,..<ind  then  they  would  proceed  all  parallel  to  each  other,  as  seen  at 
e  andyV— >and  if  the  lens  were  yet  weaker,  it  might  only  destroy  a  part  of 
the  divergence,  causing  the  rays  from  a  to  go  to  g  and  A,  after  passiof 
through,  instead  of  to  t  and  Ar,  in  their  original  direction. 

In  an  analogous  manner,  light  coming  to  the  lens  in  the  contrary  directions 
from  b,  c,  c/,  &c.,  might,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  lens,  be  all 
made  to  come  to  a  focus  at  a  or  at  /,  or  in  some  more  distant  point;  or 
the  rays  might  become  parallel,  as  m  and  n,  and,  therefore,  never  come 
to  a  focus,  or  they  might  remain  divergent. 

It  may  be  observed  in  the  figure  above,  that  the  farther  an  object  is 
from  the  lens,  the  less  divergent  are  the  rays  which  fall  from  it  upon  the 
lens;  or  the  more  nearly  do  they  approach  to  being  parallel.  From  b 
there  is  much  divergence  in  the  exterior  rays,  from  c  less,  from  d  less 
still,  and  rays  from  a  great  distance,  as  those  represented  by  e  and/, 
appear  quite  parallel.  If  the  distance  of  the  radiant  point  be  very  great, 
they  really  are  so  nearly  parallel  that  a  very  nice  test  is  required  to  detect 
the  non-accordance.  Rays,  for  instance,  coming  to  the  earth  from  the  son, 
do  not  diverge  the  millionth  of  an  inch  in  a  thousand  miles.  Hence 
where  we  wish  to  make  experiments  with  parallel  rays,  we  take  those  of 
the  sun. 

Any  two  points  so  situated  on  the  opposite  sides  of  a  lens,  as  that  when 
either  becomes  the  radiant  point  of  light,  tlie  other  is  the  focus  of  such 
light,  are  called  congugate  foci.  An  object  and  the  image  of  it  formed 
by  a  lens  must  always  be  in  congugate  foci^  and  as  the  one  is  nearer 
the  lens,  the  other  will  be  in  a  certain  proportion  more  distant. 

What  is  called  the  principal  focus  of  a  Ions,  and  by  the  distance  of  which 
from  the  glass  we  compare  or  classify  lenses  among  themselves,  is  the 
point  at  which  the  sun's  rays,  or  any  parallel  rays,  are  made  by  it  to 
meet;  and  thus,  by  holding  the  glass  in  the  sun,  and  noting  at  what  distance 
behind  it  the  little  lun^nous  spot  or  image  of  the  sun  is  formed,  we  can 
at  once  ascertain  the  foeus  of  a  glass— as  at  a  for  the  rays  e  and/*. 
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It  18  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  the  bending  power  of  the  common 
glass  used  for  lenses  should  be  such,  that  the  focus  of  a  double  lens  is 
just  where  the  centre  of  the  sphere  would  be,  of  which  the  surface  of  the 
lens  is  a  portion.  This  gives  us  another  fact  with  which  to  associate 
the  recollection  that  the  focus  is  nearer  as  the  convexity  of  the  lens  is 
greater,  that  is  to  say,  as  the  surface  is  a  portion  of  a  smaller  sphere. 
And  such  being  the  law,  it  may  be  proved  by  calculation  as  well  as  by 
the  fact,  that  if  a  candle  be  held  in  relation  to  a  lens  at  twice  the  principal 
focal  distance,  suppose  at  c  for  a  lens  with  the  focus  at  a,  the  image  of 
the  candle  will  be  formed  at  /  just  as  far  on  the  other  side.  Thus  then, 
by  trying  with  the  lens  until  the  image  of  a  candle  is  formed  at  the  same 
distance  from  it  as  the  object  is,  we  have  a  second  mode  of  ascertaining 
the  focal  distance  of  a  lens.  Other  kinds  of  glass  and  other  substances 
refract  with  different  power;  but  the  facts  now  stated  should  be  retained 
in  the  memory  as  standards  of  comparison. 

Because  the  focal  point  of  light  passing  through  a  lens  is  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  lens,  in  whatever  direction  the  light  passes 
through,  a  surface  placed  to  receive  the  image  of  any  broad  object  should 
really  be  concave,  that  is  to  say,  all  parts  of  it  should  be  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  lens,  otherwise  the  image  will  be  more 
perfect  either  at  its  middle  than  towards  its  edges,  or  vice  versa — but  it  is 
not  found  necessary  to  attend  to  this  in  common  practice,  where  the  object 
and  its  image  are  not  of  great  extent. 

The  size  of  an  image  formed  behind  a  lens  is  always  proportioned  to 
the  distance  of  the  image  from  the  lens,  and  the  image  is .  as  much  larger 
or  smaller  than  the  object  as  it  is  farther  from  or  nearer  to  the  lens  than 

the  object.  This  will  be  evident  from 
considering  the  annexed  figure.  C  repre- 
sents the  place  of  a  lens,  and  the  lens,  ac- 
cording to  its  power,  will  form  an  image 
of  the  cross  a  b  in  some  situation,  as  at  c/, 
ff,  ^,  &c.  Now  whenever  the  image  is 
formed  and  by  whatever  lens,  one  end  of 
it  must  be  in  contact  with  the  line  a  g,  and 
the  other  end  with  the  line  b  h;  and  as  these  lines  cross  each  other  at  r, 
and  widen  regularly  afterwards,  a  line  joining  them  (and  the  image  is  such 
a  line,)  must  always  be  shorter  the  nearer  it  is  to  c,  that  is  to  say,  shorter 
in  proportion  to  the  converging  power  of  the  lens. 

Many  persons  may  not  have  reflected,  that  the  luminous  circles  called 
the  focus  of  a  burning  glass,  is  really  but  the  image  or  picture  of  the  sun 
formed  by  the  glass  or  lens.  The  intensity  of  the  heat  and  of  the  light  is 
of  course  in  proportion  as  the  image  is  smaller  than  the  glass  which  forms 
it«  and  the  nearer  that  the  image  is  formed  to  the  lens,  or  the  more  power- 
fally  convergent  that  the  lens  is,  the  smaller  will  the  image  be.  Mr. 
Parker's  famous  burning  lens,  which  cost  ;8700,  and  is  now  the  property 
of  the  Emperor  of  China,  was  three  feet  in  diameter  and  the  diameter  of 
the  sun*s  image  formed  by  it  was  one  inch:  it  concentrated  the  light  and 
heat  therefore  about  1,300  times.  To  render  the  effect  still  more  power- 
fal,  a  smaller  lens  was  placed  behind  the  larger,  farther  reducing  the  size 
of  the  image  to  one  sixth.  Very  surprising  effects  were  produced  by 
this  lens,  in  the  melting  of  metals,  inflaming  of  combustibles,  &c.  The 
size  of  burning  lenses,  unUl  lately,  was  limited  by  die  difllcnlty  of  obtain* 
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ing  the  great  pieces  of  glass  required  to  form  them:  but  they  are  now  built 
up  of  many  pieces  suitably  united  together.  Some  large  lenses  have  beea 
made  of  water,  that  is,  of  water  enclosed  between  meniscus  glasses,  like 
watch-glasses^  A  common  goblet  of  water,  or  a  v^se  holding  gold-fisheSt 
has  in  some  cases  acted  as  a  burning  glass,  setting  fire  to  the  curttins,^ 
near  which  it  had  been  left  in  the  sunshine. 

And  the  nearer  that  an  object  is  brought  to  a  lens,  the  more  distant,  and 
therefore  the  larger  will  its  image  be;  for,  as  the  rays  falling  upon  a  lens 
are  divergent  in  proportion  to  the  nearness  of  the  object,  and  therefore 
with  the  same  power  of  lens,  must  meet  farther  behind  (as  seen  in  the 
figure  at  page  370,)  tlien  the  axis  of  the  rays,  as  the  lines  c  a  and  e  fr  in 
the  last  figure,  will  have  separated  far  before  the  rays  meet,  and  will  have 
made  the  image  proportionally  larger.  If  we  suppose  little  d  in  the  same 
diagram  to  be  tlie  object,  its  image  would  be  a  b.  The  sun  is  exaetly  ss 
much  larger  than  his  image  formed  by  a  burning  glass,  as  he  is  more  dis- 
tant from  it  than  the  image;  and  if  we  had  a  screen  of  sufficient  size  hung 
up  in  distant  space,  a  very  bright  object  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  diameter 
might  be  made  by  a  lens  to  form  an  image  as  broad  as  the  sun. 

From  all  these  considerations,  we  see  that,  in  a  camera  obscuray  the 
screen  should  be  from  the  lens,  at  the  distance  of  its  principal  focus  for 
distant  objects,  and  a  little  farther  than  this  for  near  objects.  Accordingly 
the  lens  is  generally  fixed  in  a  sliding  piece,  which  allows  the  distance 
from  the  screen  to  be  adjusted  to  circumstances.  If  the  representation  be 
desired  large,  the  lens  must  be  of  a  long  focus;  if  small  the  lens  must  be 
of  a  short  focus.  Again,  when  by  the  reversed  use  of  the  lens,  a  smaU 
object  as  //  is  to  be  magnified  to  such  a  size  as  a  6,  then  the  object  must 
be  placed  a  little  beyond  the  focus  of  the  glass;  for  if  placed  nearer,  the 
pencils  of  rays  from  it  would  never  be  gathered  to  focal  points  at  all,  and 
no  image  would  be  formed  at  any  distance. 

When,  as  alluded  to  in  the  last  sentence,  a  small  object  is  placed  very 
near  a  lens,  and  the  image  of  it  is  thrown  upon  the  wall  of  a  dark  room, 
perhaps  a  hundred  times  farther  from  the  lens  than  the  object  is,  the  image 
is  a  greatly  magnified  representation  of  the  object,  viz.  it  is  a  hundred 
times  longer  and  a  hundred  times  broader,  and  therefore  has  ten  thousand 
times  as  much  surface  as  the  object;  but  if  in  this  experiment  the  object  be 
illuminated  only  in  an  ordinary  degree,  the  light  from  it  is  so  scattered  as 
not  to  suffice  for  distinct  division.  Hence,  to  attain  fully  in  this  manner 
the  purpose  of  a  microscope,  a  very  strong  light,  concentrated  by  a  suitable 
mirror  or  glass,  must  be  directed  upon  the  object.  When  the  light  of  the 
sun  is  used  in  such  a  case,  the  complete  apparatus  is  called  the  soiar  mi* 
croscope^  and  serves  beautifully  to  display  the  structure  of  many  minute 
objects.  When  artificial  light  is  used,  as  of  a  lamp,  the  apparatus  is  called 
the  lucemal  microscope  or  magic  lantern. 

A  good  solar  microscope  becomes  one  of  the  most  interesting  presents 
which  science  has  made  to  man,  for  aiding  him  in  his  researches  into  the 
secrets  of  nature.  With  the  late  improvements  in  the  construction  of 
lenses,  by  which  the  dispersion  of  light  or  the  rainbow-fringe,  is  prevented 
(as  will  be  explained  under  the  head  of  Telescopes,)  objects  may  be  mag- 
nified two  or  three  hundred  thousand  times,  and  still  be  so  luminous  as  to 
be  beautifully  distinct: — thus  a  checse-mite  will  appear  of  the  dimensions 
of  a  hog,  and  creatures  altogether  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  or  perceived 
by  it  omy  as  minute  white  points,  are  discovered  to  bo  animatea  beings, 
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the  perfect  proportions,  and  oAen  the  beauty  of  larger  aninialt»  and 
endowed  with  similar  appetites,  passions,  and  apparent  inffenuity,  but  with 
to  aetivity  far  surpassing  that  met  with  in  the  more  bulky  creation.  A 
jtdicioos  selection  of  objects  for  the  solar  microscope  is  calculated  exceed- 
ingly to  surprise  the  mind  on  its  first  attendinf?  to  them,  and  to  fill  it  with 
ah  conceptions  of  the  infinity  of  creation.  With  the  common  microscope 
y  one  person  at  a  time  can  feast  his  wonder;  but  with  the  solar,  a  whole 
roomful  of  company  may  at  once  contemplate  the  same  objects  and  wit* 
Mat  the  same  actions,  and  thns  have  their  admiration  increased  by  the 
CNNiseiousness  of  sympathy. 

'  The  magic  lantern,  we  have  said,  consists  of  a  powerful  lens,  with  ob- 
jeets,  highly  illuminated  by  lamp-light,  placed  so  near  it  that  their  imagee 
aro  formed  far  off,  and  are  therefore  proportionally  larger.  For  the  mafic 
kntem  the  objects  are  generally  paintings  made  on  thin  plates  of  glass  with 
transparent  colours;  and  each  plate  is  formed  to  slide  through  a  slit  or  pas* 
sage  behind  the  lens.  The  lens  itself,  or  what  may  be  called  half  of  it 
(for  there  are  often  two  lenses  joined  to  give  greater  power,)  is  moveable 
with  the  tube  which  is  seen  projecting  from  the  larftern,  so  that  its  distance 
from  the  object  may  be  varied,  and  thus  a  corresponding  approach  to  or 
leceding  from  the  screen  may  be  allowed,  which  will  produce  an  increase 
or  lessening  of  the  magnitude  of  the  visible  picture  on  the  wall. 

8ome  public  lecturers  on  astronomy  and  other  branches  of  natural  his- 
tory, have  had  the  drawings  and  paintings  required  for  the  elucidation  of 
ihm  subjects,  made  in  miniature  upon  glass,  to  be  magnified  afterwards  to 
tte  degree  desired,  and  shown  upon  any  part  of  the  lecture-room  by  the 
magic  lantern. 

A  thick  fog  or  smoke  at  night  will  sometimes  reflect  the  images  of  a 
magic  lantern  so  as  to  make  them  distinctly  visible;  and  there  are  iseveral 
eases  on  record,  where  persons,  wickedly  ingenious  in  this  way,  have 
terrified  ignorant  individuals  almost  to  death,  by  throwing  spectres  from  a 
eoncealed  lantern.  Some  years  ago  a  sentinel  in  St.  James'  Park  was 
thus  persuaded  that  he  had  seen  supernatural  beings  near  him  among  the 


A  very  charming  illusion  is  produced  by  a  magic  lantern  manceuvred  on 
one  side  of  a  thin  screen,  while  the  spectators,  not  aware  of  the  existence 
of  the  screen,  are  sitting  on  the  other  side.  The  image — let  us  suppose 
it  that  of  a  genus  flying  in  the  air — may  be  first  thrown  upon  the  screen 
firom  the  lantern  while  very  near,  and  then  it  will  be  small,  and,  if  desired 
exceedingly  bright,  because  the  light  is  much  concentrated.  If  the  exhi- 
bitor then  gradually  recede  from  the  screen,  adjusting  at  the  same  time  the 
distance  of  the  lens  from  the  picture,  the  image  will  become  progressively 
larger,  and  to  the  spectators  will  appear  to  be  soaring  and  approaching, 
until  at  last  the  expanded  wings  and  limbs  seem  hovering  almost  over  their 
heads.  An  endless  variety  of  most  ingenious  and  beautiful  exhibitions  of 
this  kind  have  been  made,  under  the  name  of  the  phanta$magoria  or 
rmiing  cftptttrts. 

•*  The  NTS  itself  u,  in  fact,  but  a  small  camera  obscura,^^    (Read  the 

Analysis,  p.  351.) 

Who  could  at  first  believe  that  in  describing  the  camera  obscora,  as  we 
hsfv  BOW  doQSv  W6  had  in  reality  been  desoribiog  only  a  large  model  of 
82 
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that  most  interMting  of  the  objects  of  creation,  the  living  eye  itself,  the 
inlet  of  man's  knowledge, — what  may  be  called  the  visible,  dwelling  of 
the  soulr— that  from  which  the  fire  of  passion  darts,  through  which  the 
langoar  of  exhanstion  is  perceived,  and  in  which  life  and  thought  seem  con- 
centrated! Yet  the  eye  is  nothing  but  a  simple  camera  obscura,  formed  of 
the  parts  described  above  as  essential  to  the  camera  obscura:  but  in  its 
simplicity  so  perfect,  that  they  who  delight  to  find  around  them  tangible 
evidences  of  tiie  existence  of  an  all-wise  and  good  Creator,  point  to  this  in 
the  midst  of  thousands,  as  one  of  the  most  undeniable  and  triumphant 
proofs.  We  shall  now  describe  the  eye  and  its  actions:  and  keeping  pre- 
sent to  us  the  idea  of  the  camera  obscura,  as  already^  treated  of,  we  shall 
find  that  the  use  of  the  various  parts  will  be  declared  by  merely  enume- 
rating them.  This  paragraph  should  be  perused  while  the  reader  has  the 
opportunity  of  observing  either  his  own  eye  reflected  in  a  mirror,  or  the 
eye  of  some  companion  near  him. 

The  fuiman  eye  then  is  a  globular  chamber  of  the  size  of  a  large  wal- 
nut, having  for  its  outer  wall  a  very  tough  membrane  called,  from  its  hard- 
ness, the  sclerotic  coat,  in  the  front  of  which  there  is  one  round  opening 
or  window,  named,  because  of  its  horny  texture,  the  cornea.     The  cham- 
ber is  lined  with  a  finer  membrane  or  web,  the  choroid  (having  relation  to 
colour,)  which,  to  ensure  the  internal  darkness  of  the  place,  is  covered 
with  a  black  paint,  the  pigmentum  nigrum.    This  lining  is  bordered  at 
the  edge  of  the  round  window  by  a  folded  drapery,  the  cUiary  proce$9e$, 
hidden  from  wiiliout  by  being  behind  the  curious  contractile  window-cm^ 
tain  the  tri5  (so  named  for  its  rainbow  variety  of  colour  in  dififerent  pe^ 
sons,)  througn  the  central  opening  of  which,  called  the  pupil,  the  light 
enters.     Immediately  behind  the  pupil  is  suspended,  by  attachments  among 
the  ciliary  processes,  the  crystalline  lens,  a  double  convex,  most  transpa- 
rent body  ot  considerable  haidness,  which  so  influences  the  light  passing 
through  it  from  external  objects,  as  to  form  perfect  images  of  these  objects, 
in  the  way  already  described,  on  the  back  wall  of  the  eye,  over  which  the 
optic  nerve,  there  called  the  retina,  is  spread  as  a  second  lining.     The 
oyo  is  maintained  in  its  globular  condition  by  a  watery  liquid  which  dis- 
tends its  external  coverings,  and  which  in  the  space  before  the  lens,  or  the 
anterior  chamber  of  the  eye,  being  perfectly  limpid,  is  called  the  agueout 
hmnour,  and  in  the  remainder  or  larger //o^/ertor  chamber  being  enclosed 
in  a  pellucid  t^pongy  structure,  so  as  to  acquire  somewhat  of  the  appear- 
:inco  of  melted  glass,  is  called  the  vitreous  humour. 

The  annoxcd  figure  represents  an  eye  of  the  common  dimensions,  sup- 
posed to  bo  cut  through  its  middle,  from  above  downwards,  so  as  to  show 
iho  tnlgi^s  of  the  coats,  &c.  C  is  the  outer  or  sclerotic  coat,  known  popu- 
larly, where  most  exposed  in  front,  as  the  white  of  the  eye.  A  is  the 
transparent  cornea  joined  to  the  edge  of  the  round  opening  of  Uie  sclerotic;  it 
is  more  bulging  than  the  sclerotic,  or  forms  a  portion  of  a  smaller  sphere 
than  the  general  eye-bail,  so  that,  while  it  may  be  truly  called  a  bow-with 
dow,  it,  or  rather  the  convex  surface  of  its  contained  water,  is  also  a  power- 
ful lens  for  acting  on  the  pencils  of  entering  light.  At  B,  the  similarity 
all  round  the  edge  of  the  cornea,  is  attached  the  window-curtain  or  mi, 
shown  here  edgeways  immersed  in  the  aqueous  humour,  and  hanging 
inwards  from  above  and  below  towards  its  central  opening  or  pupil, 
through  which  the  rays  of  light  are  passing  to  the  lens.  The  iris  has  in 
its  structure  two  sets  of  fibres,  the  circular  and  the  radiating,  which  cross 
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and  aet  in  opposition  to  each  other.— when  the  circalar  fibres  contract,  the 
pupil  it  lessened,  when  the  radiating  contract,  it  is  enlarged;  and  the  changes 
nappen  according  to  the  intensity  of  light  and  the  state  of  sensibilitjr  of 
the  retina,  as  may  at  any  time  be  proyed  by  closing  the  eyelids  for  a 


moment  to  make  the  pupil  dilate,  and  then  opening  them  towards  a  strong 
light,  to  make  it  contract.  Behind  the  pupil  is  seen  the  lens  D  with  its 
eircamference  attached  to  the  ciliary  processes  E:  it  is  more  convex  behind 
than  before.  The  disease  of  the  eye  called  cataract  (from  a  Greek  word 
implying  obstruction,^)  is  the  circumstance  of  the  lens  becoming  opaque, 
and  the  cure  is  to  extract  the  lens  entirely,  or  to  depress  it  to  the  bottom  of 
the  eye,  and  then  to  substitute  for  it  externally  a  powerful  artificial  lens  or 
spectacle-glass.  The  three  lines  marking  here  the  boundary  of  the  eye 
aland  for  its  three  coats  as  they  have  been  called,  the  strong  scUrotie^  and 
the  double  lining  of  the  choroid  and  retina.  The  figure  of  a  cross  is 
represented  upon  the  retina  as  formed  by  the  light  entering  from  the  crosf 
without  (which  cross  has  to  appear  here  small  and  near,  although  sup- 
posed to  be  large  and  distant.)  The  image  of  the  cross  is  inverted,  as 
explained  for  the  camera  obscura:  but  we  shall  learn  below  that  the  per- 
ception of  an  object  may  be  equally  distinct  in  whatever  position  the  image 
fau  on  the  retina*  It  has  been  explained  above,  that  a  lens  can  form  a 
perfect  image  of  considerable  extent  only  on  a  concave  surface, — and  the 
retina  is  such  a  surface.  The  present  diagram  farther  explains  what  is 
meant  by  the  anterior  and  posterior  chambers  of  the  eye,  namely,  the  com- 
partments which  are  before  and  behind  the  crystalline  lens  D. 

The  nature  of  the  eye  as  a  camera  obscura  is  beautifully  exhibited  by 
taking  the  eye  of  a  recently  killed  bullock,  and  after  carefully  cutting  away 
the  back  part  of  the  two  outer  coats,  by  going  with  it  to  a  dark  placo  and 
directing  the  pupil  towards  any  brightly  illuminated  objects;  there  may 
then  be  seen  through  the  semi-transparent  retina,  left  as  a  screen  at  the 
baek  of  the  eye,  a  minute  but  perfect  picture  of  all  sucli  objects— a  picture, 
thereibre,  formed  on  the  back  of  the  little  apartment  or  camera  obscura  by 
the  agency  of  the  convex  cornea  and  lens  in  front.  The  picture  is  inverted, 
finr  reasons  explained  above.  # 

Undentanding  from  all  this,  that  when  a  man  is  said  to  be  looking  at  an 
object,  his  mind  is  in  truth  only  taking  cognizance  of  the  picture  or  impres- 
aion  made  on  his  retina,  it  excites  admiration  in  us  to  think  of  the  exqui- 
site deUcaey  of  texture  and  of  sensibility  which  the  retina  must  poaaesa. 
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that  there  may  be  the  perfect  perception  which  really  oceurs  of  CTen  dM 
separate  parts  of  the  minute  images  there  formed.  A  whole  printed  sheet 
of  newspaper,  for  instance,  may  be  portrayed  on  the  retina  on  less  soaee 
than  the  surface  of  a  finger-nail,. and  yet  not  only  shall  eyery  word  ami  let- 
ter  be  separately  perceivable,  but  in  the  centre  of  the  picture  at  least,  even 
an  imperfection  of  a  single  letter.  Or,  more  wonderful  still,  when  at  night 
an  eye  is  turned  up  to  the  blue  vault  of  heaven,  there  is  portrayed  on  the 
'little  concave  of  the  retina  the  boundless  concave  of  the  sky,  with  every 
object  in  its  just  proportions.  There  a  moon  in  beautiful  miniatnre  may 
be  sailing  among  her  white-edged  clouds,  and  surrounded  by  a  thousand 
twinkling  stars,  all  in  just  proportion,  so  that  to  an  animalcule  within  and 
near  the  pupil,  the  retina  might  appear  another  starry  firmament  decked  in 
its  glory.  If  the  images  in  the  human  eye  be  thus  minute,  what  must  they 
be  in  the  little  eye  of  a  wren,  or  of  other  animals  smaller  still!  How  won- 
derful are  the  works  of  nature. 

Because  the  images  formed  on  the  retina  are  always  inverted  as  respects 
the  true  position  of  the  objects  producing  them — just  as  happens  in  a  sim- 
ple camera  obscura, — persons  have  wondered  that  things  should  appear 
upright,  or  in  their  true  situations.  The  explanation  is  not  difficult.  It 
is  known  that  a  man  with  wry  neck  judges  as  correctly  of  the  position  of 
the  objects  around  him  as  any  other  person — never  deeming  them  to  be 
inclined  or  crooked,  because  their  images  are  inclined  in  relation  to  the 
natural  perpendicular  of  his  retina;  and  that  a  bed-ridden  person  obliged  te 
keep  his  head  upon  his  pillow,  soon  acquires  the  faculty  of  the  person  with 
wry  neck;  and  that  an  affected  girl  inclining  her  head  while  trying  her 
various  attitudes,  learns  from  much  practice,  to  judge  of  the  manoeuvres 
of  a  beau  as  eonveniendy  in  that  way  as  in  any  other;  and  that  boys  who 
at  play  bend  themselves  down  to  look  backwards  through  their  legs, 
althoujBfh  a  littled  puzzled  at  first,  because  the  usual  position  of  the  imagsn 
Qfi  the  •.ctina  is  reversed,  soon  see  as  well  in  that  way  as  in  any  other.  It 
appears  therefore,  that  while  the  mind  studies  the  form,  colour,  ^.  of 
external  objects  in  their  images  projected  on  the  retina,  it  judges  of  their 
position,  not  by  the  accidental  position  of  the  images  on  the  retina,  but  by 
the  direction  in  which  the  light  comes  from  the  object  towards  the  eye*- 
no  more  deeming  an  object  to  be  placed  low  because  its  image  is  low  in 
the  eye,  than  a  man  in  a  room  into  which  a  sun-beam  enters  by  a  hole  in 
the  window-shutter,  deems  the  sun  low  because  its  image  is  on  the  floor. 
A  candle  carried  past  a  key-hole,  throws  its  light  on  the  opposite  wall,  so 
as  to  cause  the  luminous  spot  there  to  move  in  a  direction  the  opposite  of 
that  in  which  the  candle  is  carried;  but  a  child  is  very  young  indeed  who 
has  not  learned  to  judge  at  once  of  the  true  motion  of  the  candle  by  the 
contrary  apparent  motion  of  the  image.  A  boatman,  who,  being  accas- 
tomed  to  his  oar,  can  direct  its  point  against  any  object  with  great  cer- 
tainty, has  long  ceased  to  reflect,  that  to  move  the  point  pf  the  oar  in  some 
one  direction,  his  hand  must  move  in  the  contrary  direction.  Now  the 
seeing  things  upright  by  images  which  are  inverted,  is  a  phenomenon  akin 
to  those  which  we  have  here  reviewed. 

ilnothcr  question  somewhat  allied  to  the  last  is,  why,  as  we  have  two 
eyes,  and  an  image  of  any  object  placed  before  them  is  formed  in  each- 
why  the  object  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  double.  In  answer  to  this 
again,  we  shall  only  state  the  simple  facts  of  the  case.  As  in  two  chess'^ 
boards  there  are  corresponding  squares,  so  in  the  two  eyes  there  mast  be 
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oolTeipoiidiiig  points,  snd  when  oh  those  points  a  similar  impression  is 
made  at  the  same  time,  the  sensation  or  vision  is  single;  hut  if  the  im- 
pfssiop  he  made  on  points  which  do  not  correspond— owing  to  some 
distorbance  of  the  natural  position  of  the  eyes,  the  vision  becomes  double. 
Healthy  eyes  are  so  wonderfully  associated,  that  from  earliest  infancy 
they  constantly  move  in  perfect  unison.  By  slightly  pressing  a  finger  on 
the  ball  of  either  eye,  so  as  to  prevent  its  following  the  motion  of  t^e  other, 
there  is  immediately  produced  the  double  vision;  and  tumors  about  the 
eye  ofien  have  the  same  effect.  Persons  who  squint  have  always  double 
vision:  but  they  acquire  the  power  of  attending  to  the  sensation  in  one 
eye  at  a  time.  Animals  which  have  the  eyes  placed  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  head,  so  that  the  two  can  never  be  directed  to  the  same  point,  must 
have  in  a  more  remarkable  degree  the  faculty  of  thus  attending  to  one  eye 
at  a  time. 

The  corresponding  points  in  the  two  eyes  are  equidistant  and  in  similar 
directions  from  the  centres  of  the  retins,  which  centres  are  called  the 
points  of  distinct  vision,  and  at  them  the  imaginary  lines  named  the  axes 
of  the  eye  terminates, — but  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  these  points,  in 
being  boUi  to  the  right  or  both  to  the  left  of  the  centres,  must  be  one  of  them 
on  the  inside  of  the  centre,  as  regards  the  nose,  and  the  other  on  the  out- 
side,—that  is  to  say,  a  point  of  the  left  eye  between  the  centre  and  nose, 
has  its  corresponding  point  in  the  right  eye  between  the  centre  and  the 
eheekr— «nd  from  this  fact  arise  consequences  meriting  attention.  When 
the  two  eyes  are  directed  to  any  object  their  axes  meet  at  it,  and  the  cen- 
tres of  the  two  retina  are  opposite  to  it,  and  all  the  other  points  of  the 
ojree  have  perfect  mutual  correspondence  as  regards  that  object,  giving  the 
sensation  of  single  vision;  but  the  images  formed  at  the  same  time,  of  an 
objeet  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  eye  than  the  first  supposed,  cannot 
§m  on  corresponding  points,  for  an  object  nearer  than  where  the  axes 
meet  would  have  both  its  images  on  the  outsides  of  the  centres,  and  ap 
objeet  more  distant  would  have  both  its  images  on  the  insides  of  the  cen- 
tres, and  in  either  case  the  vision  would  be  double.  Thus  if  a  person 
hold  ap  one  thumb  before  his  nose,  and  the  other  in  the  same  direction, 
bat  farther  off,  by  then  looking  at  the  nearest,  the  more  distant  will  appear 
double,  and  by  looking  at  the  more  distant,  the  nearest  will  appear 
double. 

The  reason  for  applying  the  term  "  point  of  distinct  vision"  to  the  cen- 
tre of  the  retina,  is  felt  at  once  by  looking  at  a  printed  page,  and  observing 
that  only  the  one  letter  to  which  the  axis  of  the  eye  is  directed,  is  dis- 
^tinetly  seen;  and,  consequently,  that  although  the  whole  page  be  depicted 
on  the  retina  at  once,  the  eye,  in  reading,  has  to  direct  its  centre  suo- 
eessivdy  to  every  part. 

On  examining  a  dead  eye,  the  point  of  distinct  vision  is  distinguishable 
from  the  retina  around  by  being  more  transparent.  It  might  have  been 
"expected  that  this  point  would  have  been  where  the  optic  nerve  enters  the 
eye:  but,  in  fact,  the  optic  nerve  enters  considerably  nearer  to  the  nose 
than  the  point  of  distinct  vision  is;  and  singularly,  where  it  enters,  the  part 
is  altogether  blind  or  insensible.  Had  the  two  optic  nerves,  therefose, 
entered  at  corresponding  points  of  retina,  (in  the  sense  explained  above) 
there  would  have  appeared  a  black  spot  on  every  object  opposite  to  the 
insensible  points;  but  as  the  case  really  stands,  the  part  of  any  object  from 
which  the  light  passes  to  the  insensible  or  blind  part  of  one  eye  most  be 
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opposite  to  a  senBible  part  of  the  other.  The  existenee  of  the  blind  apot^ 
where  the  nerre  of  the  eye  enters,  ii  discoverable  by  placing  in  a  row 
three  objecta^-wafera,  for  instance— across  a  table,  with  intervala  of  abont 
two  inohea  between  them,  and  then  looking  with  one  eye,  (the  other  being 
ahut)  from  a  distance  of  about  eight  inches,  at  the  wafer  which  is  on  the 
side  of  the  nose; — the  middle  wafer  will  be  invisible,  although  the  eye  will 
see  that  on  each  side  of  it;  and  if  the  eye  be  then  directed  to  the  middle 
wafer,  the  external  one  will  disappear.  Another  proof  is  obtained  by 
shotting  one  eye  and  looking  with  the  other  at  the  points  of  two  fingers 
held  together  before  it; — if  one  of  the  fingers  be  then  gradnally  moved 
away  latterally,  its  point  when  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  other  will 
disappear,  but  will  be  seen  again  when  its  distance  is  still  increased. 

It  appearing,  from  the  explanationa  now  given,  that  there  cannot  be 
perfect  sight  unless  where  a  perfect  image  is  formed  on  the  retina:  and  the 
truth  having  been  formerly  explained,  that  images  behind  any  lens  will  be 
at  different  distances  from  it,  according  to  the  various  distances  of  the 
objects  in  front,  that  is  to  say,  accenting  as  the  pencils  of  light  which  fall 
npon  it  have  more  or  less  of  divergence  in  them,  it  follows,  that  the  eye 
in  being  able,  as  it  is,  to  see  distinctly  objects  at  different  distaneea,  (the 
nearest  ia  about  five  inches)  possesses  a  power  of  altering  the  relation  of 
its  parts  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  circumstances.  We  do  not  yet  per- 
fectly know  whether  it  does  this  by  lengthening  or  changing  the  form  of 
the  ball  through  the  action  of  the  surrounding  muscles,  or  by  changing  the 
place  or  the  form  of  the  lens,  but  that  one  or  more  of  these  events  occnrs 
there  can  be  no  doubt. 

Among  the  eyes  of  the  myriads  of  mankind,  however,  it  happens  that 
all  do  not  originally  possess  these  powers  exactly  in  the  requisite  degree, 
and  that  many  lose  them,  as  life  advance,  from  a  natural  or  usual  decay. 

Persons  are  called  short-sighted  whose  eyes  from  too  great  convexity 
of  the  cornea  or  lens,  have  ao  strong  a  bending  or  converging  power,  that 

the  rays  of  light  entering  them  are 
brought  to  a  focus  before  reaching  the 
^  retina — at  a,  for  instance,  instead  of  at 
b:  so  that  the  rays,  by  spreading  again 
beyond  the  focus,  produce  on -the  retina 
that  sort  of  indistinct  image  which  is 
seen  in  a  camera  obscura,  of  which 
the  screen  is  too  distant  from  the  lens.  This  defect  of  sight  obliges  the 
individual  when  using  the  naked  eye  to  hold  objects  very  near  it,  that  the 
consequent  greater  divergence  of  the  rays  may  be  proportioned  to  the 
unusual  refracting  power  of  the  eye^ — or  the  person  may  find  a  remedy  in 
placing  concave  lenses  between  the  object  and  the  eyes,  which  lenses',  by 
rendering  light  from  objects  at  a  usual  distance  more  divergent,  (as  ex- 
plained, page  367)  cause  the  perfect  images  in  the  eye  to  be  formed  farther 
from  the  lens,  and  thereby  on  the  retina  itself.  Without  concave  ajfecfa- 
ele^— as  the  lenses  are  called  when  fixed  together  in  a  frame — persons 
with  the  defect  now  under  consideration  cannot  see  distinctly  any  object 
that  is  distant,  for  the  rays,  coming  nearly  parallel,  are  quickly  gathered 
to  a  focus.  This  defect  often  diminishes  with  years,  and  the  person  who 
in  youth  needed  spectacles,  in  old  age  sees  well  without  them. 
^  There  is  an  opposite  defect  of  deficient  converging  power  in  the  eye, 
dependent  on  a  too  great  fiatness  of  the  cornea  or  lens,  and  which  is  much 
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moft  conmon  tfiaii  ihe  last-mentioned  defect;  indeed,  4e  gvett  nsjority 
of  penrons  after  middle  age  sooner  or  later  becin  to  ezperienee  it«  In 
this  ease  the  rays  of  light  are  not  yet  collected  into  a  focns  when  they 

reach  the  retina:  they  would  only 
meet  at  b,  for  instance,  instead  of 
"^  as  they  should  do  at  c,  and  hence 
the  image  is  indistinct,  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  a  camera  obscnra, 
when  the  screen  is  held  too  near 
to  the  lens.  Persons  suffering  this 
defect  cannot,  when  using  the  naked  eye,  see  distinctly  any  object  very 
near  to  it,  because  the  gathering  or  converging  power  of  the  eye  cannot 
conquer  the  great  divergence  of  rays  coming  from  a  near  point;  and  hence 
snch  persons  always  remove  objects  under  examination  to  a  considerable 
distance,  often  to  that  of  arm's  length,  so  as  to  receive  from  them  only  the' 
rays  nearly  parallel.  These  persons,  in  contradistinction  to  the  last  de- 
scribed, are  called  lonf^-aighUd  persons;  and  after  middle  age,  most  per- 
sons become  more  or  less  long-sighted.  Their  defect  is  remedied  by  the 
common  convex  spectacles,  which  do  part  of  the  converging  work,  so  to 
express  ourselves,  before  the  light  enters  the  eye,  leaving  undone  only 
that  which  the  eye  can  easily  accomplish.  A.s  this  defect,  like  the  last,  is 
met  with  in  all  degrees,  spectacles  must  be  chosen  accordingly.  Certain 
eorratnres  or  strengths  of  these  have  been  particularized  and  numbered  as 
natnrally  belonging  to  different  ages  or  periods  of  life,  but  each  person 
should  choose  under  the  direction  of  an  experienced  judge,  until  that 
strength  be  found  which  enables  him  to  read,  without  any  straining  of  the 
eyes,  at  the  common  distance  of  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches. — We 
cannot  apply  the  mind  to  this  part  of  our  subject  without  feeling  admira- 
tion at  what  science  has  accomplished  for  man  in  assisting  and  restorinff 
his  sight.  Now  that  in  civilized  society,  the  common  employments  and 
enjoyment  of  life  require  a  visual  power  capable  of  distinguishing  such 
minute  objects  as  written  and  printed  characters,  to  deprive  old  men  of 
their  spectacles,  would  be  to  condemn  many  of  them  to  useless  inactivity 
and  a  listless  blank  of  mind  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 

An  eye  much  accustomed  to  examine  near  and  minute  objects,  oAen 
loses  something  of  its  pliancy,  and  becomes  defective  when  tried  at  distant 
things,  as  the  watchmaker's  eye,  the  engraver's,  d^c.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  old  seaman's  which  has  so  often  and  uninterruptedly  been  bent  on  the 
distant  horizon,  straining  to  catch  the  view  of  an  expected  sail,  or  of 
land,  has  a  power  of  discovering  distant  things  which  is  wonderful;  but  it 
often  experiences  deficiency  in  regard  to  near  things. 

A  man  who  uses  his  eyes  under  water  sees  very  indistinctly,  because 
the  difference  of  density  between  water  and  the  eye  not  being  so  great 
as  between  air  and  the  eye,  the  bending  or  refraction  of  light  entering 
from  the  water  is  not  so  great,  as  of  light  entering  from  air,  and  the 
internal  structure  of  the  human  eye  being  adapted  to  the  greater  refrac- 
tion, perfect  images  are  not  formed  on  the  retina.  A  man  to  see  well 
under  water,  therefore,  requires  to  aid  the  usual  power  of  his  eyes, 
by  strong  convex  spectacles.  It  is  to  meet  the  necessity  now  explained, 
that  the  lens  of  a  fish's  eye  is  extremely  convex,  or  almost  round,  as  is 
every  d^iy  seen  in  the  white  round  bead  which  issues  from  the  eye  of 
a  boiled  fish — that  little  globe  being  the  crystalline  lens  of  the  fish  coagu- 
lated or  hardened  like  the  white  of  an  egg  during  cooking. 
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There  tie  mtny  important  coiifideratioM  ooDneetod  wMi  die  leiieibllhjr  of 
the  retina,  which  regird  nther  the  laws  of  life  than  of  lightv  bat  we 
must  here  gianoe  at  a  few  of  them. 

Any  impression  of  light  made  open  the  retina  lasts  for  about  the  sixth 
of  a  second.  Hence  when  the  burning  end  of  a  stick  is  made  to  sweep 
rapidly  across  the  yiewt  its  patli  appears  to  the  eye  a  line  of  light:  and  if 
it  be  made  to  reyolve  in  a  circle  six  times  in  a  second,  as  when  moved  by 
the  hand  or  fixed  to  a  turning  wheel,  that  circle  will  appear  to  the  eye  a 
complete  ring  of  fire.  The  polished  end  of  sn  elastic  wire,  of  which  the 
other  end  is  fixed  in  a  block  of  wood,  wheki  caused  to  Yibrate,  similaily 
forms  a  line  or  a  curve  of  light.  A  harp-string  while  vibrating  aa  it  aounds, 
appears  like  a  flat  transparent  riband.  Li|[htning  or  other  meteor  dartiBg 
across  the  sky,  although  in  fact  but  a  moving  luminous  point,  is  generrily 
thought  of  as  a  long  line  of  light:  the  term  forked-lightning  haa  referenee 
to  this  prejudice.  The  same  remark  applies  in  a  degree  to  a  sky-rocket 
in  its  rapid  ascent  Two  or  more  colours  painted  separately  on  the  rim 
^  a  wheel  which  is  made  to  turn  rapidly,  appear  to  a  spectator  to  be  as 
oompletely  united  as  if  they  were  really  mixed; — it  has  been  already  ei- 
jdained  how  patches  of  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  when  mixed  in  tfaii 
way,  form  white  light.  If  on  one  side  of  a  card  a  little  bird  be  p^intsd, 
and  on  a  corresponding  part  of  the  other  side  a  cage,  then  on  making  the 
card  turn  rapidly  by  twisting  between  the  fingers  and  thumbs  two  thnals 
fixed  to  its  opposite  edges,  the  bird  and  cage  will  be  seen  at  once,  and  the 
bird  will  appear  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  cage; — or,  if  a  pensive  Jnlkl  sil- 
ting in  her  bower  occupy  one  side  of  the  <»rd,  and  a  longing  Romeo  the 
otror,  by  the  magic  turn  of  the  threads  the  lovers  may  instanUy  be  brought 
together.  Dr.  Paris  displayed  taste  and  an  amiable  ingenuity  in  desigaii^ 
this  toy  with  gpreat  variety  of  subjects. 

A  certain  intensity  of  light  is  necessary  to  distinct  vision,  btt  the  degree 
varies  with  the  previous  state  of  the  organ.  A  person  passing  from  the 
bright  day  into  a  shaded  room,  might  for  a  time  fancy  himself  in  totil 
darkness,  and  to  persons  sitting  in  the  room  and  become  so  accustomed  to 
the  less  light  as  to  see  well  with  it,  he  might  appear  to  be  almost  blind. 
The  d^wn  of  morning  after  the  darkness  of  night  appears  much  brighter 
than  an  equal  degree  of  light  in  the  evening.  When,  as  the  night  falls, 
our  lamps  or  candles  are  first  introduced,  the  glare  is  often  for  a  time  of- 
fensive to  the  eye;  and  a  nimilar  feeling,  but  still  stronger,  is  experienced, 
when  in  the  morning,  bed-room  window  shutters  or  close-drawn  curtains 
are  suddenly  opened.  After  the  repose  of  night,  the  sensibility  of  the  eye, 
when  first  opened,  is  often  such  that  the  globules  of  blood  moving  in  the 
capillary  vessels  of  the  retina  produce  the  impression  there  of  little  balls  of 
light  pursuing  one  another  along  the  tortuous  vessels.  To  a  prisoner  after 
long  confinement  in  a  dark  dungeon,  the  light  of  the  sun  is  dmost  insup- 
portable. And  a  dungeon,  which  to  common  eyes  is  utterly  dark,  still  to 
its  long-held  inmate  has  ceased  to  be  so: — there  are  various  instances  in 
the  records  of  the  barbarous  ages,  of  prisoners  confined  for  years  in  dark- 
ness, deemed  absolute,  but  who,  after  a  time,  could  see  in  it,  and  make  en- 
tertaining companions  of  the  mice  and  spiders  which  frequented  their  cells. 
The  darkness  of  a  total  eclipse  after  bright  sunshine  appears  deeper  than 
than  that  of  midnight,  because  of  the  sudden  contrast.  The  long  polar 
night  of  months  ceases  to  appear  very  dark  to  the  polar  inhabitants.    If 
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an  eye  be  directed  for  a  time  to  a  black  wafer  laid  on  a  sheet  of  white 
paper,  and  be  then  turned  to  another  part  of  the  sheet,  a  portion  of  the 
paper  at  that  other  part,  of  the  size  of  the  wafer,  will  appear  brilliantly 
illnminated;  for  the  ordinary  degree  of  light  from  it  appears  intense  to  the 
part  of  the  retina  lately  receiving  almost  none.  An  eye  directed  long  and 
intensely  upon  any  minute  object — as  when  a  sailor  watches  a  speck  in 
the  distant  horizon,  supposed  to  be  a  ship,  or  when  a  hunter  on  the  brown 
heath  keeps  his  eye  fixed  on  a  bird  nearly  of  the  colour  of  the  heath,  or 
when  an  astronomer  gazes  long  at  a  little  star— -has  the  sensibility  of  its 
centre  at  last  exhausted,  and  ceases  to  perceive  the  object;  but  on  directing 
the  axis  of  the  eye  a  little  to  one  «ide  of  the  object,  so  that  an  image  may 
be  formed  only  near  the  centre,  the  object  may  be  again  perceived,  and  the 
centre  in  the  mean  time  enjoying  repose,  will  recover  its  power. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  fact  connected  with  the  sensibility  of  the 
retina  is,  that  if  part  of  it  be  strongly  exercised  for  a  time  by  looking  at 
iwme  bright  coloured  object;  on  the  eve  being  then  turned  away  or  altogether 
shot,  an  impression  or  spectrum  will  remain  of  the  same  form  as  the  ob« 
jeet  lately  contemplated  but  of  a  perfectly  different  colour.  Thus  if  an  eye 
be  directed  for  a  time  to  a  red  wafer  laid  on  white  paper,  and  be  then  shut 
or  turned  to  another  part  of  the  paper,  a  beautifnlly  bright  green  wafer  will 
be  eeen;  and  vice  verta,  a  green  wafer  will  produce  a  red  spectnim:  an  orange 
wafer  will  similarly  produce  a  blue  spectrum;  a  yellow  one  a  violet  spec- 
tmm,  Slc;  and  a  cluster  of  wafers  will  produce  a  similar  cluster  of  oppo- 
site colours.  Then  if  the  hand  be  held  over  the  closed  eye-lids  to  prevent 
entirely  the  approach  of  light  to  them,  the  spectrum  of  bright  objects  will 
appear  luminous  surrounded  by  a  dark  ground,  and  when  the  hand  is  agun 
removed  the  contrary  will  be  true.  Again,  if  the  eye  be  in  a  degree  fa- 
tigned  by  looking  at  the  setting  sun,  or  even  at  a  window  with  a  bright  sky 
beyond  it,  or  at  any  very  bright  object,  on  then  shutting  it,  the  lately  con- 
templated forms  will  be  perceived,  first  of  one  vivid  colour,  and  then  of 
anomer,  until  perhaps  all  the  primary  colours  have  passed  in  review* 
These  extraordinary  facts  prove  that  the  sensations  of  light  and  colour, 
although  excitable  by  light,  are  also  producible  without  it.  This  truth 
gave  occasion  to  Darwin's  ingenious  theory,  that  the  sensation  of  any  par- 
ticular colour,  of  red,  for  instance,  is  dependent  upon  a  certain  state  of  con- 
traction of  the  minute  fibres  of  the  retina, — and  that  the  fibres,  when  fatigued 
in  that  condition,  seek  relief  when  at  liberty,  by  throwing;  themselves  into 
an  opposite  state, — as  a  man  whose  back  is  fatigued  by  bending  forward, 
relieves  himself  not  by  merely  standing  erect,  but  by  bending  the  spine 
backwards — which  new  condition  in  the  eye,  whether  produced  by  light 
or  by  any  other  cause,  gives  the  sensation  of  green.  He  applied  his  ex- 
planation similarly  to  all  other  cases  of  colour.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
colours  which  thus  appear  opposites  to  each  other  in  kind  are  thiyse  which 
when  the  solar  spectrum  produced  by  a  prism,  as  described  a  few  pages 
back,  is  painted  round  a  wheel  or  circle,  are  opposite  to  each  other  in 
place. 

There  are  persons  who  although  having  distinct  perceptions  of  form, 
and  of  light,  and  shade,  have  not  the  power  of  distinguishing  colours.  It 
is  common  for  such  persons  to  deem  pink  and  pea-green  (naturally 
opposites)  the  same  colour,  and,  therefore,  not  to  distinguish  difference 
of  colour  in  a  red  berry  and  the  leaves  around  it.  A  man  with  this  defect, 
trusting  to  his  own  judgment,  has,  without  knowing  it,  dressed  himself  like 
a  parrot. 
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**  Tike  nUnd  judgu  of  ertemal  ob/eeii  by  the  rdoHm  firc»  brigUmUt 
colour t  ^c.  of  the  minuie  but  perfeei  images  or  ni^urm  of  them 
fornud  at  the  back  of  the  e^e  on  th$  expanrion  oj  turoo  emed  tkt 
ritinag  and  the  art  qfpamimg  ie  eueeeuful  in  proportion  a»  it  pro* 
duces  on  a  larger  scait  such  a  picturCt  wnieh  when  tfierwarJk  kM 
btfore  the  eye  to  re-produce  its^  in  miniature  tfion  the  retinOt  mm/ 
exdte  the  same  impression  as  on  the  origimd  object.**  (Bead  the 
Analjrsif,  page  351.) 

We  now  understand  how  an  admirable  miniature  resemblance  of  the 
objects  before  us  is  produced  upon  the  retina  of  the  eyCt  by.  the  light  fiom 
them  refracted  in  passing  through  thp  different  parts  of  thle  eye;  but  after 
dUf  this  is  only  a  picture,  and  the  inquiry  remains— whidi  many  peraoot 
would  suppose  so  simple  as  to  be  trifling*  but  which  is  in  reality  most 
curious  and  important^^how  we  are  thereby  enabled  to  judge  of  the 
magnitudes,  distances,  and  other  particulars  respecting  the  things  ezamined. 
Here  it  will  be  found,  to  the  surprise  of  persons  fint  entering  open  the 
subject,  that  we  learn  the  meaning  of  a  scene  or  pictorial  sigiis  only 
gradually,  as  we  do  of  any  other  system  of  signs,  and  that  a  person  whose 
eyes,  although  perfect,  had  been  kept  coTcred  from  infancy  up  to  maturity, 
would  no  more  **  see,'*  in  the  complete  sense  of  the  word,  that  is,  andsr> 
stand,  any  scene  or  prospect  on  which  he  first  opened  his  eyes,  so  as  lo 
have  a  perfect  picture  of  it  on  his  retina,  than  a  child  underatanda  or  cm 
read  a  printed  page,  when  he  first  looks  into  a  book.  Most  interesting 
information  has  been  obtained  on  this  subject,  by  observing  the  fiuts 
where  blindness  from  birth  has,  by  surgical  operation,  been  suddenly 
cured  in  persons  arrived  at  maturity. 

If  a  man  were  placed  from  infancy  in  an  apartment  fitted  up  as  a  camen 
obscure,  and  had  no  means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  external  nature, 
but  by  watching  the  images  appearing  upon  the  screen,  he  could  leara 
scarcely  any  thing  of  the  universe  around  him;  but  if  after  a  time  he  were 
allowed  to  walk  out,  and  to  examine  by  the  touch  and  by  measurement 
the  different  objects  whose  images  he  were  in  the  habit  of  viewing,  and 
to  ascertain  what  size,  shape,  and  distance  of  an  object  corresponded  with  a 
certain  magnitude,  form,  ]>o8ition,  and  brightness  of  image,  the  transient 
imagery  might  at  last  be  to  him  a  very  clear  indication  of  the  real  parti- 
culars: making  him  in  imagination  present  to  the  objects,  almost  as  if  he 
went  and  examined  them  with  his  hands.  In  the  same  manner,  in  a 
degree,  the  mind  may  be  considered  as  stationed  in  or  about  the  little 
camera  obscura  of  the  eye,  from  whence  it  cannot  itself  escape  to  examine 
external  nature;  but  must  learn  the  meaning  of  the  images  formed  on  the 
retina,  by  commanding  the  services  of  the  bodily  limbs  or  members,  sad 
the  other  organs  of  sense. — The  judging  of  things  by  sight,  then,  is  merrff 
the  interpreting  one  set  of  signs,  as  judging  by  sounds  or  language  » 
interpreting  another,  and  judging  by  hieroglyphics  or  any  written  characteis 
is  interpreting  a  third.  The  common  visual  signs  on  the  retina,  however, 
are  of  all  signs  the  most  readily  learned  or  understood,  from  having 
certain  fixed  relations  in  form,  magnitude  and  position  to  the  things  signi- 
fied; while  words,  hieroglyphics,  and  written  characters  are  quite  arbitrary, 
and  have  no  such  relations. 

Bodies  differ  and  are  distinguished  among  themselves  chiefly  by  their 
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Bompantive  dimenflions,  that  ii,  their  form  «iid  magnitade,  or  shape  aad 
8196;  and  to  ascertain  these  and  the  relative  distances  and  positions,  are  the 
preat  objects  which  by  the  eye  die  mind  seeks  to  accomplish.  Now  it 
sAets  its  ends  by  considering  collectively, 

Isl.  7?ke  tpaee  and  place  occupied  by  objects  in  the  field  of  view, 
neasored  by  what  is  called  the  visual  angle, 

3d.  7?ke  intentiiy  of  light,  shade,  and  colour. 

8d.  The  divergence  of  the  rays  of  Hght. 

4th/77ke  convergence  of  the  axes  of  the  eyes. 

We  shall  treat  of  these  particulars  separately  in  the  order  now  stated. 

1st  Tlie  space  and  place  occupied  in  the  field  of  view,  measured  by 

the  visual  angle. 

The  term  field  of  view  is  used  to  designate  that  open  or  visible  space 
before  the  eyes,  in  which  objects  are  seen:  and  it  may  mean  either  the 
imall  field  visible  in  one  position  of  the  eyes,  or  that  whicli  is  perceived 
WDL  directing  them  all  aroand.  If  a  man  as  at  e,  were  surrounded  by  a 
taige  globe  or  sphere  of  glass  as  a,  through  which  his  eye  at  the  centre 
might  view  the  several  objects  around  occupying  certain  situations  and 
certain  proportions  of  the  circumference;  and  if  the  sphere  had  any  equal 
divisions  or  degrees  marked  upon  it  all  around,  he  would  be  able  at  once 
to  say  exactly  what  portion  of  his  sphere  or  field  of  view  was  shadowed 
or  occupied  by  any  single  object,  as  the  cross  here  shown  at  t,  and  thus 


to  describe  very  intelligibly  either  for  his  own  recollection,  or  to  inform 
odMfs,  its  relative  magnitude  and  situation  as  then  appearing  to  hin^,-^ 
|9el  as  he  might  say,  on  looking  at  a  tree  in  the  garden  through  a  common 
window  which  is  a  portion  of  the  field  of  view  really  divided  by  the  cross 
ban,  whether  he  saw  the  whole  tree  through  one  pane  or  through  several, 
and  through  which  pane  or  panes  he  saw  it.  It  may  be  remarked  farther, 
that  whether  the  supposed  sphere  of  glass  were  large  or  smalU  vii.  were 
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as  a  or  as  6  or  e,  the  part  of  its  surface  apparently  oecapied  by  any  objeet 
either  beyond  or  within  it«  would  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  whole 
surface;— *if  a  d  were  a  tenth  of  the  small  circle  or  globe,  e  g  would  be  a 
tenth  of  the  larger.  Now  as  men  haye  fonnd  it  convenient  lo  consider  a 
circle  (and  every  circle)  as  divisible  into  860  degrees  ^which  are  smaller, 
therefore,  in  a  small  than  in  a  larger  circle,  although  m  each  having  the 
same  relation  to  the  whole,)  the  ready  mode  of  comparing  the  apparent 
magnitude  of  objects  is  to  say  how  many  of  these  degrees  of  the  field  of 
view  each  object  occupies:  and  this  is  really  what  is  meant  by  the  apparent 
size  of  an  object.  And  because  the  most  convenient  way  of  measuring  a 
portion  of  a  circle,  of  which  the  whole  is  not  seen,  is  to  measore  by  a  fit 
instrument  the  angle  or  corner  formed  at  its  centre  by  lin^  drawn  from 
the  extremities  of  the  portion, — as  here  the  angle  at  e  formed  by  the  lines 
c  e  and  g  e,  the  object  is  said  either  to  occupy  a  certain  number  of  degrees 
of  the  circumference  of  the  circle,  oi^to  subtend  an  angle  of  the  same  mmi- 
ber  of  degrees  at  its  centre,  and  this  angle  is  called  the  vuual  angU^  the 
subject  of  our  present  disquisition. 

The  visual  angle  then,  in  regard  to  any  object,  is  that  included  between 
the  lines  or  rays,  as  a  ti  and  d  t,  which  from  the  extreme  points  of  the  object. 


as  a  (f ,  meet  and  cross  in  the  lens  of  the  eye,  and  go  afterwards  to  form 
the  extremes  of  the  image  on  the  retina,  and,  as  formerly  explained,  the 
angle  is  the  same  on  each  side  of  the  lens,  viz.  towards  the  object  or 
towards  the  image. 

Now  if  all  bodies  were  at  the  same  distance  from  the  eye,  the  magnitude 
of  their  images  formed  on  the  retina,  or  in  other  words,  of  the  visual  angles 
subtended  by  them,  would  be  an  exact  measure  of  their  comparative  real 
magnitudes,  as  is  seen  in  t  u,  the  image  of  the  great  cross  a  a,  and  in  t  o 
the  image  of  the  small  cross  b  d:  but  it  is  evident  here,  that  the  cross  c  f* 
which  is  twice  as  large  as  6  of,  makes,  because  twice  as  far  off,  an  image 
of  only  the  same  size  as  h  (f,  and  an  image  therefore  only  half  as  large  as 
that  of  a  cross  a  d  equal  in  size  with  itself:  and  the  same  rule  of  propor- 
tion holds  for  all  other  comparative  distances — at  a  hundred  times  the  dis- 
tance, an  object  appearing  only  the  hundredth  part  as  tall,  and  so  forUi. 
To  judge  therefore  by  the  eye  of  the  true  size  of  an  object,  we  must  knov 
its  distance  as  well  as  its  apparent  size  or  visual  angle. 

Many  familiar  facts  receive  their  explanation  from  the  law  of  the  visoal 
angle  or  apparent  size  being  less  always  in  proportion  as  the  distanee 
of  an  object  is  greater. 

A  man  (instead  of  the  cross  here  shown)  at  J,  standing  near  the  ootside 
ef  a  windoW)  as  6  e  (here  represented  edgeways)  may  to  tba  eye  ef  i 
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spectator  within  the  window  at  A,  snbtend  the  same  visual  angle*  or  appear 
30  tall  as  the  window,  the  light  from  the  man's  head  passing  through  the 

.      top  of  the  window,  and 
^mI  «^  ^        ^^      that  from  his  feet  passing 

through  the  bottom:  hut  if 
the  nian  then  moves  away 
from  the  window,  the  eye 
of  the   spectator  will   be 
able  to  see  his  whole  body 
throQgh  a  smaller  and  a  smaller  extent  of  the  window, — as  through  half 
its  height  or  a  c,  when  he  is  twice  as  distant,  or  at  /,  and  through  the 
third  or  o  c,  when  he  shall  be  three  times  as  distant,  or  at  g,  and  so  forth* 
for  any  other  distance;  so  that  soon  a  small  figure  of  a  man  cut  in  paper 
if  applied  upon  the  glass,  would  exactly  cover  the  part  of  it  through  which 
the  light  from  him  entered  to  the  spectator's  eye,  and  would  then,  by  com- 
pletely hidihff  him  from  view,  be  an  exact  measure  of  his  apparent  size: 
and  at  last  a  fly  passing  over  the  pane  might  equally  hide  him,  and  the  fly 
then  would  subtend  a  larger  visual  angle  than  he,  that  is  to  say,  would  be 
forming  on  the  retina  a  larger  image  than  the  man.     Thus  it  often  hap- 
pens in  reality,  that  a  person  sitting  near  a  window,  and  intent  upon  some 
subject  of  study  or  of  conversation,  mistakes  a  fly  on  the  glass  for  a  man 
at^a  di8tance;jpr,  on  .the.^ojiJraryj  a  jaanjor  a  fl^  gpced;  but  if  viewed  at 
the  same  time  by  a  spectator  at  the  top  of  a  lofty  tower  near,  it  seems  to 
be  but  crawling  along  the  pavement.     A  ship  driven  before  a  tempest, 
seems  to  a  sailor  on  board  almost  to  fly  through  the  white  foam  which 
anrrounds  her;  but  if  then  observed  by  a  spectator  on  shore,  as  an  object 
on  the  distant  horizon,  she  is  scarcely  perceived  to  change  her  place.     A 
balloon  high  in  the  air,  and  borne  along  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  at  the 
rate  of  seventy  or  eighty  miles  an  hour,  may  still  for  a  time  leave  a  spec- 
tator on  earth  doubtful  as  to  whether  it  be  in  motion,  or  in  what  direction 
it  moves.   The  moon  in  her  orbit  wheels  round  the  earth  at  the  astonishing 
rate  of  about  ^-  ono  mil**"  ""  hf^"'*  "^*  p.^'.»»^  *^  u^.  iUot^n^^  c^^^  \f  \^f.j. 
In  accordance  with  the  principle  now  explained,  a  marine  telescope  has 
been  eonstructed,  in  which  the  field  of  view  is  divided  by  fine  cross  wires, 
or  otherwise,  so  that  the  person  using  it  can  say  at  once  how  much  of  its 
field  any  object  occupies.     When  ships  are  in  chase,  it  is  common  by  this 
instrument,  or  some  other  which  will  detect  a.  change  of  visual  angle,  or 
apparent  size,  to  view  the  fleeing  or  pursuing  ship;  and  if  the  apparent 
sixe  be  observed  to  increase,  the  conclusions  follow  that  the  ships  are 
nearing  each  other;  if  on  the  contrary  the  size  diminishes,  the  chased  ship 
is  escaping. 

By  applying  this  rule,  whenever  the  real  size  of  a  distant  object  is 
known,  the  distance  is  ascertainable,  and,  vice  versa^  where  the  distance 
{sexacUy  known,  the  size  is  determinable: — for  it  is  evident  that  if  a  body, 
at  a  ship,  known  to  be  100  feet  tall,  occupy  or  subtend  in  the  field  of  vision 
the  800th  part  of  a  whole  circle,  or  one  degree,  the  whole  circle  must  be 
in  circumference  300  times  100  feet,  or  36,000;  and  the  diameter  of  any 
inrole  being  nearly  one-third  of  its  circumference,  while  in  the  case  sup- 
posed, the  distance  of  the  ship  is  the  half-diameter  we  learn  that  distance. 
Again,  if  we  know  the  distance  of  a  ship  or  other  object  to  be  a  mile,  find 
if  we  then  find  the  visual  angle  subtendra  by  the  object  to  be  the  J, 000th 
of  a  circloi  we  know  its  true  size  to  be  the  1,000th  pfort  of  a  circle,  of 
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Mvhich  the  half  diameter  or  radios  is  one  mile.  It  is  by  applying  this  itile 
in  a  manner  to  be  aAerwards  explained,  that  we  determine  the  size  of  the 
heayenly  bodies. 

We  now  perceive  that  if  the  rays  of  light  coming  to  the  eye  throogh  a 
plate  of  glass,  from  objects  seen  beyond  it,  cou)d  leave  marks  in  the  glass, 
at  the  points  where  they  passed,  and  marks  capable  of  giving  out  the  same 
kind  of  light  as  the  objects,  there  would  be  formed  upon  the  glass  such  a 
representation  or  picture  of  the  objects  formerly  viewed  through  it,  that 
wnen  held  before  the  eye,  it  would  form  on  the  retina  an  image  or  images 
the  same  in  almost  all  respects  as  the  objects  themselves;  for  from  the 
different  points  of  the  glass,  light  could  dart  to  the  eye  of  the  same  kinds 
and  in  the  very  same  directions  as  that  originally  coming  from  the  objects. 
Now  the  art  of  painting  seeks  so  to  dispose  lights,  shades,  and  colours  on 
any  plane  surface,  as  to  produce  the  sort  of  representation  of  objects  here 
contemplated,  while  the  picture-frame  has  to  recall  the  window-frame,  or 
edge  of  the  plate  of  glass  through  which  the  true  scene  is  supposed  to  be 
viewed.  It  is  admirable  how  perfectly  this  art  now  accomplishes  its  ends; 
and  although  there  are  still  trilling  differences  between  the  effect  upon  the 
eye,  of  a  picture,  and  of  the  realities — which  peculiarities  we  shall  con- 
sider presently,  and  how  they  may  be  combated  so  as  to  render  the  illu- 
sion almost  perfect, — it  is  not  one  of  them,  as  might  be  supposed  from  the 
Kmall  extent  of  t^p  <*»nva8s,  that  the  picture  appears  to  the  retina  smaUer 
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as  a  (f ,  meet  and  cross  in  the  lens  of  the  eye,  and  go  afterwards  to  form 
the  extremes  of  the  image  on  the  retina,  and,  as  formerly  explained,  the 

son,  so  that,  if  opaque,  it  would  just  hide  the  person,  will  be  scarcely  half 
an  inch  tall,  while  the  figure  of  a  man  a  few  hundred  paces  off  will  appear 
so  small  that  the  minuter  features  could  not  be  distinguished,  even  if  they 
could  be  drawn. 

Now  as  a  person  who  reads  the  description  of  an  elephant,  does  not 
deem  the  animal  larger  or  smaller  because  of  the  size  of  letter  used  in  the 
printing,  or  of  the  size  of  the  accompanying  engraved  representation;  and 
as  a  man,  in  a  picture  gallery  viewing  miniatures  and  larger  portraiu,  does 
not  conceive  of  the  originals  according  to  the  size  of  the  representations: 
and  as  a  man,  viewing  a  well-executed  picture  of  a  Grecian  temple,  never 
dreams,  unless  his  attention  be  particularly  directed  to  the  fact,  that  upon 
the  canvass,  the  distant  pillars  of  the  rows  are  much  smaller  than  the  near 
ones;  but  in  all  such  cases  the  mind  merely  uses  the  tigns  to  help  it  to 
conceive  of  the  things  according  to  previous  knowledge,  or  to  other  prin- 
ciples of  judging: — so  in  any  common  case  of  seeing,  the  mind  takes  little 
account  of  the  apparent  size  of  objects,  but  passes  instantly  from  the  types 
to  tlie  realities,  which  are  generally  more  or  less  known,  and  it  soon  ceases 
to  be  aware  that  the  apparent  size  of  the  same  object  ever  changes.  Few 
persons,  for  instance,  are  aware,  that  when  two  friends  shake  hands,  each 
appears  to  the  mere  eye  of  the  other  ten  times  taUer  than  when  he  has  walked 
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tea  ptOM  away;  or  that  a  chair  at  one  end  of  a  room  appeara  to  a  person 
■itting  at  the  other,  only  half  as  large  as  a  chair  in  the  middle  of  the  room: 
hot  such  are  the  facts;  and  they  may  he  immediately  proved  by  holding  a 
common  eye-glass  or  ring  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  eye,  and  then 
looking  through  it  at  any  similar  objects  placed  at  different  distances;  then, 
while  of  a  chair  standing  near,  only  a  small  part  will  be  visible  through 
the  ring— of  a  distant  chair,  the  whole  may  be  seen;— and  so  of  any  other 
case.  At  five  miles  distance,  the  fleets  which  met  on  the  great  day  of 
Trafalgar  might  have  been  seen  through  a  marriage-ring  as  the  picture- 
frame.  There  are  occasions,  however,  where  the  usual  collateral  helps  to 
the  immediate  recognition  of  objects  being  wanting,  the  observer's  atten- 
tion ia  strongly  aroused  to  the  facts  of  their  diminutive  appearance  pro- 
daced  by  distance:  for  instance,  when  a  man,  after  a  long  sea  voyage,  first 
approaches  a  land,  of  which  the  features  are  in  a  degree  new  to  him;  as 
when  an  Englishman  arriving  in  India,  scaiccly  believes  that  the  little 
■pecks  which  he  sees  scattered  along  the  shore  are  commodious  dwellings, 
or  that  what  seem  to  him  only  luxuriant  herbs  or  bushes,  are  magnificent 
palm-trees. 

For  the  same  reason  that  a  distant  body  to  the  mere  eye  appears  diminu- 
tive, namely,  the  smallness  of  the  visual  angle  subtended  by  it,  so  does  a 
distant  motion  to  the  mere  eye  appear  slow.  A  carriage  dashing  past  a 
pedestrian  in  the  street,  may  surprise  him  by  its  speed;  but  if  viewed  at 
the  same  time  by  a  spectator  at  the  top  of  a  lofty  tower  near,  it  seems  to 
be  but  crawling  along  the  pavement.  A  ship  driven  before  a  tempest, 
seems  to  a  sailor  on  board  almost  to  fly  through  the  white  foam  which 
sorrounds  her;  but  if  then  observed  by  a  spectator  on  shore,  as  an  object 
on  the  distant  horizon,  she  is  scarcely  perceived  to  change  her  place.  A 
balloon  high  in  the  air,  and  borne  along  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  at  the 
rate  of  seventy  or  eighty  miles  an  hour,  may  still  for  a  time  leave  a  spec- 
tator on  earth  doubtful  as  to  whether  it  be  in  motion,  or  in  what  direction 
It  moves.  The  moon  in  her  orbit  wheels  round  the  earth  at  the  astonishing 
rate  of  about  2,000  miles  an  hour,  yet,  owing  to  her  distance  from  it,  her 
motion  is  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth, 
except  by  comparing  her  place  at  considerable  intervals.  In  respect  to 
bodies  still  more  distant  than  the  moon,  the  truth  at  present  under  conside- 
ration is  still  more  striking. 

Having  now  explained  how  the  apparent  transverse  measures  or  breadth 
of  bodies  and  of  space,  in  other  words,  the  visual  angle  subtended  by 
them,  is  affected  by  their  distance  from  the  eye,  we  proceed  to  show 
how  it  is  affected  also  by  their  position. 

A  globe  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  eye,  however  turned,  preserves 
the  aalne  appearance  in  the  field  of  view,  and  its  outline  traced  upon  h 
plate  of  glass  held  across  between  it  and  the  eye,  is,  like  its  direct  shadow 
upon  a  wall,  always  a  circle;  but  an  egg  which  held  in  one  position  pro- 
doces  a  circular  outline  or  image,  when  held  in  another,  produces  ah  image 
nearly  oval.  A  wheel  when  viewed  sideways  appears  a  perfect  circle, 
when  viewed  edgeways  it  appears  a  broad  straight  band  or  line,  and  in  any 
intermediate  position  it  appears  oval.  The  apparent  form,  then,  of  a  body, 
is  only  a  hint  to  the  mind  from  which,  by  former  experience  or  instruction, 
if  guesses  at  the  true  form.  If  a  man  had  never  seen  an  egg  but  endways, 
he  never  could  have  known  that  it  was  not  a  sphere. 
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If  any  long  straight  object,  as  a  beam,  be  placed  with  one  of  its  ends 
directly  to  the  eye,  that  end  only  can  be  «een,  and  according  to  the  emt 
must  appear  a  square  or  circle  of  the  diameter  of  the  beam;  if  it  then  be 
placed  with  its  side  directly  to  the  eye,  its  whole  length  will  be  seen;  and 
if  placed  in  any  intermediate  position,  it  will  appear  more  or  leas  short- 
ened;— in  all  cases,  its  outline  on  the  retina  being  similar  to  that  of  its 
shadow  on  a  wall  directly  behind  the  person.  A  man  has  advanoed'oa,a 
spear  pointed  directly  to  his  eye  without  seeing  it,  or  on  the  end  of  a  b^r 
of  iron  carried  on  the  shoulder  of  a  porter  in  the  street.  A  common  tele- 
scope held  with  its  end  to  the  eye  appears  a  perfect  circle,  if  then  incUnad 
u  little,  it  seems  to  jut  out  on  one  side,  and  as  the  inclination  is  increased, 
it  juts  out  more  and  more,  until  it  displays  its  whole  length.  A  grest  ship 
of  war  whose  stern  is  towards  a  spectator,  appears  a  rounded  building  with 
its  rows  of  windows  like  those  of  a  peaceful  habitation;  but  as  it  tarns,  it 
gradually  reveals  the  long  batteries  of  bristling  cannon.  A  straight  row  of 
a  thouaand  similar  objects,  as  of  soldiers  in  rank,  pillars,  trees,  &c.t  nugr 
appear  to  a  person  at  the  extremity  as  only  one  object  of  the  kind,  the 
nearest  individual  completely  hiding  all  the  others;  but  if  viewed  from  the 
side  and  at  a  certain  distance,  the  individuals  may  be  counted. 

The  appearance  now  treated  of  is  called  foreshortening,  and  is  to  be 
noted  wherever  surfaces  or  lines  are  not  placed  so  at  directly  to  faee  the 
spectator. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  case  of  foreshortening  is  when  the  eye 
looks  more  or  less  obliquely  along  an  extensive  plane  surface,  the  general 
surface  of  the  earth,  for  instance,  or  of  the  sea,  by  estimating  aright  the 
foreshortening  of  which,  we  judge  of  the  distance  or  situation  of  tk 
objects  placed  upon  it.  It  will  be  readily  perceived,  that  in  all  such  cases 
the  more  distant  portions  of  the  surface  are  progressively  more  foreshort- 
ened than  the  nearer; — for  a  man  standing  at  a  on  a  plain  as  a  b,  and  with 
his  eye  at  c,  looking  down  before  him,  sees  a  portion  of  the  surface  ad 

almost  directly,  or  with  little 
foreshortening,  and  an  ex- 
tent, 3S  a  (it  equal  to  the 
height  of  the  eye,  will  sub- 
tend in  his  eye  an  angle  of 

_     45°,  or  half  a  right  angle, 

d  f  a  b     viz.  the  angle  a  c  d,  and 

therefore  rallier  more  than  half  of  all  that  can  be  subtended  by  a  straight 
Imo  or  space  from  his  feel  to  the  horizon,  however  distant;  the  next  equal 
space;  viz,  d  f,  will  subtend  an  angle  of  only  18°,  viz,  d  cf,  the  next  of 
8°,  viz.  f  c  g^  and  so  on;  and  as  he  carries  his  view  more  and  more  for- 
ward, the  surface  becomes  to  it  more  and  more  oblique,  until  at  last  the 
light  coming  seems  more  to  skim  along  the  level  than  to  rise.  This  ex- 
plains why  a  person  having  a  side  view  of  a  row  of  separate  objects,  as  of 
men  in  line,  trees,  pillars,  &c.,  may  see  through  or  between  the  nearest 
of  them,  but  towards  the  extremes  sees  them  as  if  standing  in  closest 
possible  array,  or  as  if  forming  a  continued  surface.  The  same  remark 
explains  why  masses  of  cloud  scattered  uniformly  over  the  sky,  may  allow 
a  spectator  to  see  wide  intervals  of  the  blue  heaven  over  head,  while  all 
around  there  is  a  dense  cloudy  mass  appearing  to  rest  on  the  horizon. 

If  a  man  standing  on  a  hill  look  down  upon  a  field  or  plain  which  ii 
well  known  to  him,  and  if  he  see  some  objects  nea^  its  side,  and  some 
near  its  middle,  and  some  near  its  distant  border,  he  knows  at  once  hov 
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far  they  tie  from  him  and  from  one  another.  Similarij,  when  viewing 
the  oeean  from  a  lofty  cliff,  and  seeinff  shipe  scattered  over  its  face,  he 
my  judge  correctly  of  their  distance,  lor  he  can  see  only  a  certain  extent 
of  oeean  which  becomes  to  him  as  a  known  field.  The  man  stationed  at 
the  flaMtafTon  the  High  Knowl  of  St.  Helena,  looks  down  upon  a  circular 
field  01  the  Atlantic  a  hundred  miles  broad,  and  can  tell  the  distance  of  any 
sail  in  sight  to  within  a  mile  or  two.  Now,  although  the  ground  plan  of 
an  extensive  landscape  may  not  be  so  level  as  the  fnce  of  the  ocean,  there 
ie  still  an  approximation,  which  very  conniderably  assists  a  spectator's 
lodgment  of  distance^ 

Painters  are  not  only  careful  to  foreshorten,  according  to  the  proportion 
explained  above,  all  the  objects  which  they  portray,  but  they  often  avail 
themselves  of  the  principle  to  produce  most  striking  effects.  For  instance, 
Martin  in  many  of  his  beautiful  designs,  by  judicious  foreshortening,  has 
exhibited  miles  in  extent  of  gorgeous  architecture  and  of  armed  men,  on  a 
apace  of  canvass  that  would  seem  scarcely  more  than  sufficient  to  receive 
a  very  few  figures;  he  has  made  a  single  magnificent  pillar  or  accoutred 
warrior  in  the  foreground,  become  the  type  which  first  fills  the  mind  with 
admiration,  and  then  sends  it  along  the  retiring  lines  of  beautiful  perspec- 
tive«  where  every  tip  or  edge  renews  the  first  impression.  A  man  lying 
oa  a  high  table  or  bed,  with  his  feet  towards  the  spectator,  is  foreshortened 
into  a  roundish  heap,  of  which  the  soles  of  the  feet  hide  the  greater  part. 
This  is  the  description  of  the  painting  which  has  been  called  the  **  Mira- 
ealooa  Entombment,"  and  it  is  because  an  unrefiecting  spectator  moving 
sideways  with  the  expectation  of  seeing  more  of  the  body,  still  sees  only 
the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  may  suppose  the  body  turned  round  so  as  to 
keep  the  feet  towards  him,  that  the  painting  has  received  its  appeljation. 
For  nearly  the  same  reason  the  eyes  of  a  common  full-faced  portrait  may 
fsem  to  follow  a  spectator  to  whatever  part  of  the  room  he  goes, — for  by 
moving  to  one  side  he  cannot  see  the  side  of  the  eye-balls.  It  is  related 
of  a  murderer,  that  he  was  impelled  to  commit  suicide  by  observing  that 
the  eyes  of  the  poitrait  of  his  victim  were  always  fixed  upon  him.  A 
rifleman  portrayed  as  if  taking  aim  directly  in  front  of  the  picture,  will 
appear  to  every  spectator  in  the  room  to  be  pointing  at  him  especially.  'J*o 
terrify  young  ladies,  a  little  arch  Cupid  has  been  similarly  represented  with 
his  arrow  pointed  directly  at  them,  and  just  ready  to  let  it  slip  from  his 
bended  bow. 

As  the  painter  availing  himself  of  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  now 
explained,  by  which  the  eye  usually  judges  of  size  and  distance,  may  pro- 
dace  on  his  canvass  the  most  charming  illusions,  so  may  the  tasteful  land- 
lord in  his  ornamental  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds,  by  working  his  levels 
into  artificial  undulation  of  hill  and  dale,  and  clothing  these  with  tree  ami 
edifiee  of  magnitudes  to  correspond— make  the  eye  of  a  spectator  luxuriate 
io  the  contemplation  of  supposed  extensive  plains,  lofty  mountains,  wide- 
spread lakes,  and  distant  pagodas — all  within  the  narrow  space  of  an  aero 
or  two;  thus,  by  other  iT>eans,  producing  on  the  retina  the  same  impres- 
sions as  Claude,  Poussin,  or  Wilson,  have  done  by  the  finest  pictures. 

When  any  objects  or  mass  of  object  is  foreshortened,  by  one  part  being 
farther  from  the  eye  than  another,  that  part  appears  also  in  a  proportion 
smaller  than  the  other.  For  example,  in  a  straight  row  of  similar  houses, 
pillars,  trees,  Slc,  (see  the  next  cut,)  those  nearest  to  the  eye,  will,  on  a 
Iflass  held  before  the  eye  to  receive  their  images,  form  the  largest  images, 
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ud  thete  will  be  a  gradual  diminution  from  the  l>^;Mt  to.  tba  Inat,  m>  thki 
lines  drawn  upon  the  glaii  along  (he  tope  and  bottoma  of  the  images  wovid 
lend  lo  a  poinli  called,  for  a  reason  lo  bs  explained  below,  the  vanithittg 
point.  Thua  a  pctson  looking  from  a  window  along  a  strwght  atreet,  nuCi 
to  see  the  chimniea  of  the  nearest  house,  look  through  the  top  of  the  win- 
dow, and  to  see  the  street  door  must  look  through  the  bottom;  butthpiDOU 
disUnt  house,  both  lop- and  botlom,  may  be  concealed  from  view  bf  ■ 
Little  spot  upon  the  glass  at  the  height  of  the  eye.  This  remarkable  lapet- 
'  ing  of  foreshortened  objects  may  of  course  be  strikingly  obserred  on  look- 
ing at  any  correcdy  made  drawing  or  engraving  meant  to  represenl  a  n- 
tiring  row  of  similar  ohjectsi — such  drawing  being  in  truth  an  sttanpt 
to  realise  by  art,  on  the  surface  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  the  appearance  of  the 
objects  as  seen  through  a  window  or  aperture  the  size  of  the  paper. 

The  irt  which  gives  rulea  for  tracing  objects  on  a  plane  surface,  as  tbey 
would  appear  to  an  eye  looking  at  them  through  thatsmfaceif  tranapareni, 
with  their  various  degrees;  first,  of  apparent  diminution  on  accounl  of  dis- 
tance; and,  secondly,  of  foreshortening  on  account  of  the  obliquity  of  view, 
is  called,  from  the  Latin  word  signifying  to  look  through  the  art  of  per- 
tputivt.  It  regards  entirely  the  two  particulars  now  mentioned;  and  go»- 
withstanding  the  terror  with  which,  in  the  imaginations  of  many  fonag 
paintws.  the  study  of  it  is  clothed,  by  reason  of  the  msthematical  dificat 
ties  with  which  it  has  usually  been  mixed  up,  it  is  in  itself  exceedin^y 
simple.  We  hope  that  a  person  capable  of  ordinary  attention,  will,  ansr 
what  we  have  already  said,  and  after  the  few  additional  remarks  whidi 
we  have  still  lo  make  on  the  appearances  of  nature,  be  able  readiij  to 
understand  the  great  rules  of  perspective.  Although,  without  a  knowledge 
of  these  rules,  a  quick  eye  soon  enables  its  possessor  lo  sketch  fr<n 
nature  with  much  tnilh;  and  although  the  two  instruments,  the  cenun 
obicura,  already  described,  and  cotntra  tuc'ula,  to  be  described  in  a  rstui* 
P^S^t  givo  slmost  maiheraHiicHl  accuracy  to  drawings  from  nature,  withool 
requiring  other  skill  io  the  draughtsman  than  to  trace  and  make  perma- 
uent,  with  ink  or  pencil,  the  lines  of  light  which  he  sees  on  the  pai^ 
still  the  subject  is  bo  interesting  lo  all  who  attempt  to  skeich,  and  tnoeol 
to  all  who  wish  to  look  intelligently  either  ai  nniure  or  at  works  of  sit, 
that  none  who  have  the  opportunity  of  aiudying  it  should  neglect  it. 
Supposing  a  straight  row  of  similar  objects,  as  of  the  stone  blocks  or 
pillars  represented  here  froai 
a  or  6  to  S,  to  be  viewed  by 
a  person  stationed  uear  the 
side  nod  end  of  ihe  row,  si 
over  the  point  C,  then,  be- 

1  cause,  as  already  expUioed, 
objects  to  the  eye  appear 
smaller  in  exact  praportloi 
to  their  increased  diBtanee 
from  it,  the  second  block,  'i 
twice  as  far  off  as  the  first, 
would  appear  only  halfsa 
large;  the  third,  if  three  tiines 
aa  far,  would  be  only  ooe- 
tliird  as  large,  and  so  on  to  any  extent  and  for  any  other  proportions;  and 
if  the  l.OOUih  or  any  other  block,  owing  to  its  distance,  subtended  to  tbs 
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eye  an  angle  Ites  than  the  iixtieth  of  a  degree  of  the  field  of  view,  it  woidd 
be  altogether  iDTuiible  (as  explained  at  page  S88,)  even  if  nothing  inter- 
▼eoed  between  it  and  the  eye.  Then,  where  the  row  ceased  to  be  visible 
kom  the  minuteneaa  of  the  parts,  or  from  the  fact  of  the  nearer  objects 
o(meealin|  the  more  remote,  it  might  be  said  to  have  reached  its  vaniahing 
Bim/.^- When  a  student  of  perspective  has  learned  all  that  regards  the 
ranishing  paini  in  relation  to  a  line,  and  the  corresponding  vanishing  ime 
ia  relation  to  a  surface,  he  has  learned  half  of  his  art.  The  above  cut  con* 
lidered  as  the  representation  of  a  street  running  directly  south  to  S^ 
iketched  from  a  window  looking  along  its  centre,  will  serve  as  a  usefal 
iUostration. 

It  is  important,  first,  to  remark,  that  in  any  case  of  a  straight  line,  or  a 
row  of  objects  thus  vanishing  from  sight,  as  here  the  line  or  row  a  S^  in 
whatever  direction  it  points,  whether  east,  west,  north,  or  south,  iic^  in 
that  direction,  too,  will  its  remote  or  vanishing  extremity  appear  to  be  from 
the  eye.  In  this  sketch  the  row  a  i^  is  supposed  to  run  directly  south; 
and  although  the  eye  to  see  the  near  end  of  it,  would  have  to  look  to- 
wards the  left  hand,  or  in  a  degree  east,  still  every  successive  pillar  would 
be  more  and  more  nearly  south,  and  the  point  in  the  heavens,  or  in  a  pic- 
ture, or  in  a  transparent  plane  before  the  eye,  where  the  line  woukl 
ranish,  would  be  so  nearly  south  from  the  eye,  and  not  to  the  east,  because 
Lhe  pillars  happened  to  be  east  of  the  individual,  that  no  ordinary  measure 
would  detect  the  little  want  of  correspondence;  then,  similarly,  if  there 
were  more  rows  of  objects,  as  of  pillars,  houses,  trees,  ^c,  parallel  to  the 
Srsty  but  considerably  apart  from  each  other,  as  the  lines  here  a  S,  b  S^d  S^ 
kc*f  still  all  would  vanish  or  seem  lo  terminate  in  the  very  same  point  of 
the  field  of  view.  The  reason  of  this  is  easily  understood.  Let  us  sup- 
pose a  line  drawn  directly  south  from  the  eye  to  the  point  S,  between  the 
parallel  lines  of  pillars,  houses,  and  trees,  a  S,  b  S,d  S,  &c.,  also  pointing 
Jirectly  south,  and  let  us  suppose  the  two  rows  of  pillars  to  be  100  feet 
ipart,  then  evidently  for  the  same  reason  as  the  space  between  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  pillars,  that  is  to  say,  their  height  becomes  apparently  less 
and  less  as  their  distance  from  the  eye  increases,  so  will  the  space  between 
each  pillar  and  its  opposite,  or  between  it  and  the  point  corresponding  to 
it  in  the  visual  ray  along  which  the  eye  looks,  become  apparently  less,  and 
therefore  the  lines  of  pillars  really  100  feet  apart,  from  each  other,  and  50 
feet  from  the  visual  ray,  will  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  eye  {viz,  where 
a  space  of  50  or  100  feet  is  apparently  reduced  to  a  point,)  appear  to  join, 
and  the  three  lines  will  appear  to  meet  in  that  point,  beyond  which  none 
of  them  can  be  visible,  and  which  is  therefore  the  vanishing  point  of  all. 
The  conception  of  this  truth  may  be  facilitated  by  supposing  a  planet  to 
be  visible  in  the  exact  point  of  the  heavens  at  the  moment  of  observation; 
then,  if  the  three  parallel  lines  were  continued  on  to  the  planet,  and  were 
riaible  all  the  way,  they  would  arrive  there  with  the  interval  between  them 
\aMi  aa  when  they  left  the  earth:  but  as  a  planet,  although  thousands  of 
miles  in  a  diameter,  owing  to  its  distance  from  the  earth,  appears  on  earth 
only  as  a  point,  much  more  would  two  lines  only  100  feet  apart  be  there 
undistinguishable  in  place  by  human  sight.  And  what  is  true  of  a  spare 
of  100  feet  between  parallel  lines,  is  equally  true  of  a  mile  or  of  thousands 
of  miles.  As  a  general  rule,  therefore,  it  holds,  that  all  lines  in  nature  pa- 
rallel to  each  other,  when  represented  in  perspeetiYe,  tend  towards  an  end 
in  the  tame  vanishing  point;  and.  that  point  is  the  aitnatioo  whe^  the  line 
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lenniDitM,  along  which  the  eye  loolu  when  dirooted  panM  to  tay  ooff 
of  the  real  linee.  And  thia  ia  inie  noi  only  of  Imea  all  in  the  aame  leni 
or  horizonUl  plane,  viz.  aiich  as  might  lie  along  the  eurfaoe  of  the  eea, 
bvt  alao  of  linea  placed  one  abore  another,  aa  thoae  running  along  the  top* 
and  bottofliB  of  ihp  pillars  here,  or  along  the  walls,  roofa,  and  windows  of 
the  houtea,  or  along  the  rnota  and  Bummita  of  the  treea,  and  indeed  of  all 
linea  in  whatever  aitiialion,  provided  they  are  parallel  to  the  viaual  ray, 
and  therefore  to  one  another.  And  the  truth  holds  equally  with  reaped  in 
liaea  which  do  not  vanish  at  the  "  point  of  sight,"  or  centre  of  the  pictme. 
u  with  reapect  to  those  which  dn.  When  it  is  ascertained  therefore  that 
a  line  or  boundary  of  any  natural  or  artificikl  object  has  a  ceftain  inclina- 
tion to  the  axia  of  the  picture,  or  to  what  we  have  described  as  the  prinei- 
pal  Tisual  ray,  then  also  is  it  known  that  all  the  parallels  to  that  line  have 
their  ranishing  point  in  the  aame  spot  of  the  field  of  riew,  and  a  line  enp- 
posed  to  be  drawn  from  the  eye  to  the  hearene,  or  really  drawn  from  the 
eye  to  the  picture  in  that  dircctioD,  marks  opon  the  picture  the  true  Tanish- 
inr  point. 

It  will  be  understood  why,  in  a  long  arched  tunnel,  or  a  cathedral,  with 
many  longitudinal  lines  on  its  floor,  walls,  roof,  &.e.,  all  euch  lines  Men 
by  an  eye  looking  along  from  one  end,  appear  to  converge  to  a  point  at 
the  other,  like  the  radii  of  a  spider's  web;  and  why,  similarly,  in  the 
representation  of  a  common  room,  viewed  from  one  end,  all  the  lines  of 
the  comers,  tops  and  boitonu 
of  windows,  floor,  stripes  so 
a  carpel,  comers  of  lablea. 
Ac,  being  parallel  to  each 
other,  lend  to  the  same  vanish- 
ing point  as  V.  The  appear- 
once  of  the  lines  in  ilie  floor 
of  this  room  may  recall  ihai 
of  the  furrows  in  a  ploughe<l 
field  as  seen  from  one  end, 
when  ihey  appear  like  ibt 
ribs  of  a  fan  spread  out  to- 
wards the  spectator. — 1'ht 
eame  cons! derations  will  ex- 
plain the  phenomenon  ofieii 
to  be  observed,  of  two  little  clouds  seen  near  each  other,  and  almMi 
motionless  for  a  lime  in  ihe  distant  sky,  but  which  on  approacliing  Ibt 
spectator  with  the  wind,  appear  gradually  lo  separate,  and  in  a  correspond- 
ing degree  to  enlarge,  until  one  of  them  sweeps  paal  considerably  to  the 
right  hand,  and  the  other  considerably  to  the  left;  afier  lliis,  they  lesKD 
and  approsimaie  as  ihey  bcfure  enlarged  and  separntcd,  and  at  last  beyond 
the  spectator,  appear  as  small  and  as  near  as  when  first  observed  — Cloodf 
being  so  mutable  and  uncertain  in  their  liirms,  persons  have  been  led  te 
deem  all  apparent  changes  in  ihem,  of  form,  size,  and  place,  to  be  real 
changes,  and  not,  as  they  generally  ure,  mere  optical  or  perspective 
illusion. 

By  far  the  moat  important  vanishing  point  in  common  scenes  is  d» 
middle  of  the  horizon  or  level  line,  and  in  a  picture  properly  placed  it  it 
at  the  exact  height  of  the  eye.  It  is  marked  S  in  Uie  figure  before  (he 
last,  and  V  in  the  last  figure.    Because  in  bouses,  the  roofs,  fouodstioos, 
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flooHf  trindowi,  dec  are  all  horizontal,  the  vaniihing  poiata  of  their  lines 
moel  be  somewhere  in  the  horizon,  and  if  the  spectator  be  in  the  middle 
of  a  etreet  or  of  a  building,  and  be  looking  in  the  direction  of  its  waMs, 
their  vanishing  point  will  be  in  the  centre  of  the  scene  or  picture;  if  he  be 
elsewhere,  it  will  be  to  one  side.  In  holding  up  a  picture-frame,  through 
which  to  yiew  a  scene  suitable  for  a  picture,  it  would  be  found  roost 
generally  befitting  to  raise  it  until  the  line  of  the  horizon  appeared  to 
cross  it  at  about  one-third  from  the  boliom: — tiiis  fact  becomes  the  reason 
of  the  rule  in  painting,  so  to  place  the  horizontal  line.  In  beginning  a 
picture,  this  line  is  usually  the  first  line  drawn  on  the  canvass,  marliing 
the  place  of  the  vanishing  points  of  all  level  lines  and  surfaces.  And  the 
eye  of  the  spectator  is  supposed  to  be  placed  before  the  middle  of  it,  and 
generally  about  as  far  from  the  picture  as  the  picture  is  itself  long,  such 
being  the  extent  of  view  which  the  eye  at  one  time  moat  conveniently 
commands. 

Understanding  now  that  the  apparent  or  perspective  direction  of  all  lines 
in  a  scene  is  towards  their  vanishing  points  as  above  discovered,  and  tte 
rule  having  been  given  for  determining  these  points  in  a  drawing,  we 
proceed  to  show  how  much  of  a  line  drawn  to  any  vanishmg  {)oint  belongs 
to  the  known  magnitude  of  any  object  through  which  it  passes;  in  other 
words,  bow  much  an  object  is  in  perspective  foreshortened  in  consequence 
of  its  distance  and  obliquity  of  position. 
If  we  suppose  A  S  P  to  represent  a  plate  of  glass  seen  edgewayst  and 

that  towards  the  point  S  in 
it,  an  eye  is  looking  from 
the  point  D;  evidendy  then, 
a  line  from  P  continued  in 
the  direction  of  R  and  be- 
yond, until  it  vanished  from 
sight,  would  have  as  its 
j;  perspective  image  or  repre- 
sentation on  the  glass  a 
line  reaching  from  P  to  S, — S  being,  moreover,  the  point  of  sight  here, 
and  the  pictorial  vanishing  point  of  the  line.  Now  to  divide  the  repre- 
Mentative  line  P  S  so  as  to  correspond  with  any  given  portions  of  the 
original  line  P  R,  &c.,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  draw  other  lines 
from  the  place  of  the  eye  D  to  cut  or  touch  the  original  line  in  the  situa- 
tions desired,  and  these  lines  would  cut  the  perspective  line  S  P  as 
required:  for  instance,  the  portion  of  true  line  a  b  would  be  represented 
if  that  portion  of  the  image-line  S  P  included  between  the  two  lines  a  D, 
lod  b  D,  and  so  of  any  other  portions.  There  are  figures  drawn  on  many 
iMihematical  scales  by  which  such  problems  as  this  can  be  at  once 
ipproximatively  solved;  and  it  would  be  possible  by  trigonometrical 
:aleulation  to  solve  them  exactly  in  all  cases:  but  the  most  generally 
sonFonient  mode  in  practice  is  to  sketch  on  the  intended  drawing  (as 
liat  of  which  the  boundaries  are  given  in  the  next  cut)  the  kind  of 
measure  shown  above,  by  setting  off  from  the  poin^  of  sight  S,  a  distance 
»n  the  horizontal  line,  as  at  D,  equal  to  the  distance  of  the  eye  from  the 
picture,  and  then  by  oblique  lines  from  D  drawn  upon  the  base  line  P  R, 
to  cot  the  perpendicular  line  P  S  in  the  situations  desired — as  is  seen  in 
the  last  figure,  which  differs  from  the  present  chiefly  in  having  the  point 
of  distance  marked  before  its  point  of  sight,  instead  of,  as  here,  laterally. 
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And  the  line  P  S  beinff  always  cnt  by  the  obliqae  line  firom  D  in  pio- 
portion  to  the  length  of  baae-Hne  between  P  and  the  extremity  of  tlie 
obliqae  line,  a  horizontal  line  drawn  through  any  point  in  it,  cats  in  oorre- 
spending  proportions  all  the  other  lines  which  have  their  Taniahing  points 


in  the  horizontal  line  at  S,  for  instance  a  S  6  S,  &c  Thus,  to  draw  in 
perspective,  on  the  surface  above  represented  and  prepared,  a  chees-botid 
or  board  of  squares,  it  is  necessary  to  set  off  the  breadth  of  the  board  on 
the  base-line  to  the  right  and  lel\  of  P,  viz.  at  b  and  a,  and  then  to  draw 
to  the  point*  of  sight  as  a  vanishing  point,  the  lines  a  S  and  b  S,  part  of 
which  lines  will,  therefore,  represent  the  sides'  of  the  board,  and  then  to 
draw  the  diagonal  b  D,  which  for  the  reasons  above  stated  wiU  cut  the 
lines  P  S  and  a  S  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  base-line  to  the  right  of 
their  extremities;  a  e  f  b,  therefore,  is  a  square  seen  in  perspective,  and 
any  number  of  smaller  included  squares  are  made  by  drawing  lines  from 
the  vanishing  point  to  equal  divisions  on  the  base,  and  making  cross  lines 
where  the  diagonal  cuts  these. 

Much  of  the  delight  which  the  art  of  painting  is  calculated  to  afford  it 
lost  to  the  world,  because  persons  in  general  know  not  how  to  look  at  a 
picture.  Unless  a  spectator  place  himself  where  he  can  see  the  objects 
in  true  perspective,  so  that  he  may  fancy  himself  looking  at  them  throQgh 
a  window  or  opening,  every  thing  must  appear  to  him  false  and  distorted. 
The  eye,  should  be  opposite  the  point  of  sight  of  the  picture,  and, 
therefore,  on  a  level  with  the  line  of  the  horizon,  and  it  should  be  at 
the  required  distance,  which  is  generally  at  least  as  great  as  the  length  of 
the  picture.  But  blame  not  unfrequently  rests  also  with  the  artist,  from 
his  having  neglected  the  study  of  perspective.  It  is  very  common,  for 
instance,  to  see  miniature  resemblances  of  architectural  structures  so  fore- 
shortened and  tapered,  that  the  eye,  to  see  them  in  true  perspective, 
would  require  to  be  within  an  inch  of  the  paper;  whence  at  the  usual 
distance  of  ten  or  twelve  inches  they  are  seen  as  hideous  distortione.  The 
specimens  in  the  few  preceding  pages  necessarily  exemplify  in  a  degree 
this  error,  because  the  point  of  distance  h^d  to  be  marked  where  there 
was  but  a  small  page.  These  figures,  therefore,  by  any  person  studying 
the  subject  particularly,  should  be  drawn  on  a  scale  so  much  larger  as  to 
nllow  the  eye  really  to  view  them  at  the  distance  supposed. 
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k  means  of  judging  of  the  dimensions  of  the  bodies  by  the  visual  angle, 
bat  which  depends  neither  on  the  absolute  size  of  the  image,  nor  on  the 
foreshortening  of  the  ground  plane  on  which  the  body  stands,  is  to  nse 
known  objects  in  view  as  measures  for  others  near  tfa^m  which  are  an* 
known. 

If  any  person  of  our  acquaintance  be  standing  at  some  distance  from  us 
near  another  person  who  is  a  stranger,  we  know  how  tall  the  stranger  is 
by  taking  the  acquaintance  as  a  measure. 

In  pictorial  representations  of  objects  little  familiar,  as  to  many  people 
are  the  Egyptian  pyramids,  the  bodies  of  the  whale,  the  elephant,  the 
camel,  ^.,  human  beings  may  be  represented  around  them  to  serve  as 
measares  for  the  less  known  object.  The  Cplossus  of  Rhodes  seen  from 
afar,  might  to  a  stranger  have  appeared  but  an  ordinary  statue  of  a  man, 
but  the  exact  magnitude  would  have  been  known  as  soon  as  a  ship  of 
known  dimensions  were  seen  sailing  into  port  between  his  gigantic 
limbs. 

When  an  unpractised  eye  is  first  directed  from  a  distance  to  a  great  ship 
of  war,  it  will  on  many  accounts  dwell  upon  the  object  with  wonder  and 
admiration;  but  it  may  not  judge  truly  of  the  enormous  magnitude  until  it 
be  near  enough  to  perceive  the  sailors  climbing  on  the  rigging,  and  appear- 
ing there,  by  comparison,  as  flies  or  little  birds  appear  among  the  branches 
ofa  majestic  tree. 

By  having  a  iheasure  of  this  kind  presented  to  us,  the  magnitude  and 
elevation  of  great  edifices  are  rendered  more  obvious.  The  magnificent 
pile  of  St.  Paul's  in  London  becomes  still  more  striking,  when  we  discover 
▼inters  looking  from  the  balconies  near  the  summit-cross.  They  appear 
so  minute  among  the  surrounding  huge  masses  that  a  person  is  for  awhile 
disposed  to  doubt  whether  they  be  men:  but  the  fact  once  ascertained,  the 
grandeur  of  the  temple  is  most  impressive. 

Many  persons  cannot  distinguish  between  the  little  pilot  balloon  (some- 
times despatched  before  a  great  one  to  show  the  direction  of  the  wind)  and 
the  great  balloon  itself,  until  with  the  last  they  perceive  the  aeronauts  as 
fitde  black  points  suspended  under  the  globular  cloud. 

Strangers  visiting  Switzerland,  on  first  entering  the  valleys  there,  are 
often  much  deceived  as  to  their  extent.  Being  familiar  generally  with 
more  lowly  hills  and  shorter  valleys  at  home,  which,  however,  from  being 
near  to  the  eyes,  form  bulky  images,  and  having  at  first  no  other  measure, 
they  almost  universally  underrate  the  Alpine  dimensions:— -they  will 
wonder,  for  instance,  in  the  valley  of  Chamoony,  that  they  should  be 
travelling  swiftly  for  hours  without  reaching  the  end,  where  on  entering 
they  did  not  anticipate  a  drive  of  more  than  half  an  hour. 

The  author  once  sailed  through  the  Canary  Islands,  and  passed  in  view 
of  the  far-famed  Peak  of  TenerifTe.  It  had  been  in  sight  during  the  after- 
noon of  the  preceding  day,  at  a  distance  of  more  than  100  miles,  disap- 
pointing general  expectatiou  by  appearing  then  only  as  an  ordinary  distant 
hin  rising  out  of  the  ocean,  but  next  morning,  when  the  ship  had  arrived 
within  about  twenty  miles  of  it,  and  while  another  ship  of  the  fleet,  hold- 
ing her  course  six  miles  nearer  to  the  land,  served  as  a  measure,  it  stood 
displayed  as  one  of  the  most  stupendous  single  obiects  which  on  earth, 
and  at  one  view,  human  vision  can  command.  The  ship  in  qnestioo, 
whose  side  showing  its  tiers  of  cannon,  eqaaUed  in  extent  the  ffonts  oC 
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ten  large  houses  in  a  street,  and  whose  masts  shot  np  Kke  lohy  steeples,  still 
appeared  but  as  a  speck  rising  from  the  sea,  when  compared  with  the  hoge 
prominence  beyond  it,  towering  sublimely  to  heaven,  and  around  which 
the  masses  of  cloud,  although  as  lofty  as  those  which  sail  over  the  fields 
of  Britain,  seemed  still  to  be  hanging  low  on  its  sides.  Teneriffe  alone 
of  Tery  high  mountains,  rises  directly  and  steeply  out  of  the  bosom  of  the 
ocean,  to  an  elevation  of  13,000  feet,  and  as  an  object  of  contemplation, 
thereibre,  is  more  impressive  than  even  the  still  loftier  summits  of  Chim- 
borazo  or  the  Himalayas,  whicii  rise  from  elevated  plains,  and  in  the  midst 
of  surrounding  hills. 

It  is  because  objects  which  are  nearly  on  a  level  with  us,  as  contrasted 

'  with  such  as  are  either  much  above  or  much  below,  are  in  general  more 

numerously  surrounded  by  other  known  objects  which  serve  as  mea* 

sures  of  comparison,  that  we  judge  so  much  more  correctly  of  the  size 

and  distance  of  those  near  our  level  than  of  others. 

A  man  walking  like  ourselves  on  the  sea-shore  or  other  level,  is  at  once 
fully  recognised;  and  probably  it  may  not  occur  to  us,  that  he  appears 
smaller  on  account  of  the  distance;  but  if  the  same  man  be  seen  afterwards 
at  an  equal  distance  above  us,  collecting  the  sea-fowl*s  eggs  on  the  face  of 
a  cliff,  or  below  us,  gathering  shells  on  the  beach  when  we  ourselves  have 
reached  the  height,  he  appears  no  bigger  than  a  crow:  yet  in  all  the  cases 
he  is  where  the  same  bulk  forms  the  same  magnitude  of  image  on  the 
retina. 

Even  on  a  horizontal  plane,  if  the  general  surface  be  bare  and  uniform, 
single  distant  objects  appear  very  diminutive.  This  is  true,  for  instance, 
of  a  man  seen  apart  from  his  caravan,  while  journeying  across  a  sandy 
desert;  but  a  man  viewed  at  an  equal  distance,  in  the  midst  of  a  cultivated 
landscape,  appears  of  his  natural  size.  The  same  is  true  of  a  boat  or  ship 
seen  out  on  the  high  sea,  as  contrasted  with  their  like  viewed  in  a  harbour 
where  other  known  objects  are  near  them. 

We  may  now  understand  why  the  sun  and  moon,  at  rising  or  setting, 

appear  to  us  much  larger  than  when  they  have  attained  meridian  height— 

although,  if  we  examine  them  by  any  measure  of  the  visual  angle,  as 

simply  by  looking  at  them  through  the  same  ring  or  tube,  we  find  that 

there  is  scarcely  a  difference;  and  singularly  we  find  the  difference  to  be, 

that  the  orbs  seen  horizontally  appear  even  less  than  when  seen  on  the 

meridian,  owing  to  our  being  then  about  4,000  miles  more  distant  from 

them.     The  sun  and  moon  as  they  appear  from  this  earth  are  nearly  of 

the  same  size,  each  occupying  in  the  field  of  view  about  the  half  of  a 

degree,  or  as  much  as  is  occupied  by  a  circle  of  a  foot  in  diameter  when 

held  125  feet  from  the  eye— which  circle  therefore  at  that  distance,  and  at 

any  time,  would  just  hide  either  of  them.     Now  when  a  man  sees  the 

rising  moon  apoarenlly  filling  up  the  end  of  a  street,  which  he  knows  to 

be  100  feet  wide,  he  very  naturally  believes  that  the  moon  then  subtends 

a  greater  angle  than  usual,  until  the  reflection  occur  to  him,  that  he  is 

using  as  a  measure,  a  street  known  indeed  to  be  100  feet  wide,  but  of 

which  the  part  concerned,  owing  to  its  distance,  occupies  in  his  eye  a 

very  small  space.     The  width  of  the  street  near  him  may  occupy  CO**  of 

his  fie  d  of  view,  and  he  might  see  from  between  the  houses  many  broad 

consiellauons  metead  of  the  moon  only,  but  the  width  of  the  street  far  off 
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may  not  occupy,  in  the  same  field  of  view,  the  twentieth  part  of  s  degree, 
and  the  moon,  which  always  occupies  half  a  degree  will  there  appear 
comparatively  large.  The  kind  of  illusion  now  spoken  of  is  yet  more 
remarkable  when  the  moon  is  seen  rising  near  still  larger  known  objects, 
for  instance,  beyond  a  town,  or  a  hill  which  then  appears  within  the 
luminous  circle.  Any  person  who  from  the  river-side  terraces  of  Green- 
wich has  observed  the  sun  setting  beyond  London,  with  St.  Paul's  cathe- 
dral included  in  the  glorious  picture,  will  recollect  a  most  interesting 
example  of  our  present  subject. — That  our  ocular  judgment  of  the  size  of 
the  sun  or  moon  is  thus  influenced  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  objects 
of  comparison,  and  not  by  the  place  of  the  bodies  in  the  sky,  is  proved  by 
the  fact,  that  a  person  viewing  these  bodies  at  any  elevation  from  the 
bottom  of  some  of  the  Swiss  valleys,  where  he  might  almost  suppose 
himself  placed  at  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  looking  abroad  along  an  end- 
less extent  of  precipices — if  he  can  closely  compare  them  wim  -certain 
known  magnitudes  of  ridge  or  forest  bounding  his  view,  sees  them  as  large 
as  they  appear  from  other  situations  when  rising  beyond  a  low  horizon. 
Another  proof  is  aflforded  by  the  case  of  a  balloon  at  a  great  elevation  seen 
crossing  the  disk  of  the  sun  or  moon,  and  then  appearing,  however  large  in 
reality,  as  an  absolute  speck  within  the  vast  luminous  area.  In  a  future 
paragraph  it  will  be  explained,  that  another  circumstance  contributes  to 
cause  the  sun  and  moon  when  low  to  appear  larger  than  when  high, 
namely,  their  apparent  dimness,  owing  to  the  obstruction  of  their  light  in 
traversing  the  low  dense  atmosphere. 

It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  the  visual  estimate  formed  of  the  great 
size  of  the  sun  and  moon  when  they  are  seen  on  the  horizon  is  not  an 
illusion,  as  is  popularly  supposed,  but  an  approximation  to  truth,  still 
prodigiously  short  of  the  reality.  When  we  see  a  distant  tree,  or  a  house, 
or  a  hill,  apparently  within  the  circumference  of  one  of  these  orbs,  it  is 
really  true  that  the  orb  is  larger  than  the  tree,  or  house,  or  hill,  just  as 
another  more  distant  hill  would  be  larger  than  nearer  objects  similarly 
surrounded  by  its  outline;  but  the  celestial  body  is  so  much  larger,  that 
even  if  the  whole  British  Isles  could  be  lifted  away  from  the  earth,  and 
suspended  near  the  moon,  as  a  map  in  the  sky,  they  would  hide  from  a 
spectator  on  earth  but  a  small  part  of  the  disk  of  the  moon. 

Having  now  shown  that  the  visual  angle  or  apparent  size  can  be  a  measnre 
of  the  distance  of  any  object  only  when  the  true  size  also  is  known,  or 
of  the  true  size  when  the  distance  is  known,  we  proceed  to  examine 
other  means  which  the  eye  commands  for  guessing  at  distances. 

£J.     Intensity  of  lights  shade,  and  cotovr.     (See  the  Analysis,  page  861 

and  page  383.) 

It  has  already  been  explained  that  light,  like  every  other  influence 
radiating  from  a  centre,  becomes  rapidly  weaker  as  th«  distance  from  the 
centre  increases,  being,  for  instance,  only  one-fourth  part  as  intense,  at 
dooble  distance,  and  in|  a  corresponding  proportion  for  other  distances; 
while  it  is  still  farther  weakened  by  the  obstacle  of  any  transparent  medium 
ttuoogh  which  it  passes.  Now  the  eye  soon  becomes'sufficiently  familiar 
with  these  truths  to  judge  from  them,  with  considerable  accuracyi  of  the 
eomparative  distances  of  objects. 
34 
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Th*  fiiM  gpMc  pile  of  WetUwinster  Abbey  maf  hmtkwpim  the  mv 
ia  iome  «iUiatioD  whtie  nearer  edifioet,  and  perhape  eea^diMe  imitaiieei 
of  iM  beautieft  alieadj  fill  the  eye  with  their  atntag  lig^ii,  b«t  the  miaty 
or  leaa  diatinet  oolUne  of  the  Tenerable  pile  may  wanthe  approi 
atrangw  of  ita  trae  inagiiitiide»  and  prepare  him  for  the  enjoyment 
-a>aeerar  inapeotion  of  ita  grandeur  and  perfection  ia  to  afford, 

A  amdl  j acht  or  pleaanie-boat  may  be  bnilt  aeeonding  to  the  aame 
aa>flnl  or  with  the  aame  oomparatiye  dimenaiona  aa  a  firat  rate  veaael  of 
wail  and  may  be  in  yiew  from  the  ahore  at  the  aame  time,  only  ao  mneh 
jaaavar  than  the  ahip,  that  both  ahall  form  imagea  of  the  aame  magnitude 
o«  the  fatina  of  a  apectator.  In  such  a  eaae,  ao  nnpractiaed  eye  might 
heee  diflodty  to  diaoriminate,  bat  to  an  old  aeaman.  the  bright  lighta  ef 
the  Utde  Toaaelt  eonuaated  with  the  aofter  or  more  miaty  appcaranee  of 
the  lanery  would  declare  the  troth  at  once.  A  hazineaa  occurring  in  the 
alaMMj^ere  between  the  little  veaael  and  the  eye.  might  conaiderably 
Civonr  die  iUnaion. 

In  a  fleet  of  ahipa,  if  the  aan*a  direct  raya  fall  upon  one  here  and  there 
duoni^  openbgpi  among  the  dooda,  while  the  olhen  remain  in  ahade,  the 
fataigr  in  appearance  atarta  towarda  the  apectator.  In  like  manner,  the 
meenliina  or  an  unknown  coaat,  if  the  aun-aiune  fall  open  them,  appear 
oenqperativaly  near,  but  if  elonda  again  intervene,  they  recede  and  mock 
the  awakened  hope  of  the  approaching  mariner. 

A  eonflagntion  at  night,  however  dietant,  appean  to  apectatore  geoe- 
rally  aa  if  very  near,  and  inexperienced  peraona  often  ran  towarda  it  with 
the  hope  of  aoon  arriving,  but  find  after  milea  travelled  that  they  have  nude 
but  a  little  part  of  the  way. 

A  person  ignorant  of  aitronomy  deems  the  heavenly  bodies  so  much 
nearer  to  the  earth  than  they  are,  merely  because  of  their  being  so  bright 
or  luminous.  The  evening  star,  for  instance,  seen  in  a  dear  sky  ofer 
aome  distant  hilUtop,  appean  as  if  a  dweller  on  the  hill  might  almost 
reaeh  it— for  the  most  intense  artificial  light  which  could  be  placed  on  the 
height  would  be  dim  in  comparison  with  the  beauteous  star;  yet  to  a 
dweller  on  the  hill  it  appeara  just  as  distant  as  to  one  on  the  plain;  nay, 
at  a  thousand  miles  farther  west,  and,  therefore,  nearer,  the  appearance 
would  still  be  nearly  the  same. 

The  concave  of  the  starry  heavens  appears  flattened  above,  or  as  if  its 
zenith  were  nearer  to  the  earth  than  its  sides  or  horizon,  because  the 
light  from  above  having  to  pass  through  only  the  depth  or  thickness  of  the 
atmosphere,  is  little  obstructed,  while  of  that  which  darts  towards  any 
place  horizontally  through  hundreds  of  miles  of  dense  vapor-loaded  air, 
only  a  email  part  arrives. 

J*he  sun  and  moon  appear  larger  at  rising  and  setting  than  when  mid- 
way in  heaven,  partly,  as  already  explained,  because  they  can  then  be 
naily  compared  with  other  objects,  of  which  the  size  is  known,  bat 
■artly,  alao»  because  of  the  much  less  light  arriving  from  them  in  the 
Mmer  aituation,  while  their  diameten  are  nearly  the  same. 

A  fog  or  mist  is  said  to  magnify  objects  seen  through  it  The  truth  it, 
ihat  because  it  diminiahea  the  intenaity  of  the  light  from  them,  it  makes 
ihem  afipear  farther  diatani  without  leeaening  the  viaual  aaglea  aubtended 
by  them;  and  because  an  objeet  at  two  miles,  subtending  Uie  aame  angle 
mvk  obieot,  at  one  mile,  ia  twice  ae  large,  the  conduaion  ia  dnwn  that 
4b  dim  objeet  ia  large.    Thus  a  peraon  in  a  log  may  believe  that  he  ii^ 
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appioMhiDg  a  great  tree,  fifty  yards  distant,  when  the  next  step  throws 
him  into  the  bosh  which  had  deceived  hign. — Two  friends  meeting  in  a 
fog,  have  often  mntnally  mistaken  each  other  for  persons  of  much  greater 
stature. — A  row  of  foxglove  flowers  on  a  neighbouring  bank  has  been 
mistaken  for  a  company  of  scarlet-clad  soldiers  on  the  more  distant  face 
of  the  hill. — There  are  for  similar  reasons,  frequent  misjudgiogs  in  late 
twilight  and  early  dawn. — The  purpose  of  a  thin  gauze  screen  interposed 
between  the  spectators  in  a  theatre  and  some  person  or  object  meant  to 
appear  distant,  is  intelligible  on  the  same  principle:  a  boy  near,  so  screened, 
appears  to  be  a  man  at  a  distance. — The  art  of  the  painter  uses  sombre 
colours  when  his  object  is  to  produce  in  his  picture  the  effect  of  distance*— 
On  the  alarming  occasion  of  a  very  dense  fog  coming  on  at  sea,  where 
the  ships  of  a  fleet  are  near  to  each  other,  without  wind,  and  where  there 
IS  considerable  swell  or  rolling  of  the  sea,  much  damage  is  often  done: 
but  it  is  to  be  remarked  in  such  a  case  that  the  size  of  each  ship  approach- 
ing to  the  shock  is  always,  in  the  apprehension  of  the  crew  of  the  other 
ship,  exaggerated. 

The  celebrated  Spectre  of  the  Bracken ^  among  the  Hartz  Mountains, 
is  a  good  illustration  of  our  present  subject.  On  a  certain  ridge,  just  at 
son-rise,  a  gigantic  figure  of  a  man  had  often  been  observed  walking,  and 
extraordinary  stories  were  related  of  him.  About  the  year  1800,  a  French 
philosopher  and  a  friend  went  to  watch  the  apparition;  but  for  many 
mornings  they  paraded  on  an  opposite  ridge  in  vain.  At  last,  however, 
the  monster  was  seen,  but  he  was  not  alone;  he  had  a  companion,  and 
singularly  he  and  his  companion  aped  all  the  motions  and  attitudes  of  the 
observer  and  his  companion:  in  fact,  the  spectres  were  merely  shadows 
of  the  observers,  formed  by  the  horizontal  rays  of  the  rising  sun  falling  on 
the  morning  fog  which  hovered  over  the  valley  between  the  ridges;  and 
because  the  shadows  were  very  faint,  the  figures  were  deemed  distant, 
aeeming  men  walking  on  the  opposite  ridge;  and  because  a  comparatively 
soirII  figure  HccM  ncur,  but  supposed  distant,  appvais  of  gigantic  dimen- 
sions, these  shadows  were  accounted  giants. 

While  the  comparative  intensities  of  light  coming  from  bodies  considered 
as  wholes,  or  from  their  sides  similarly  exposed  to  the  source  of  light-^ 
furnish  an  indication  of  their  different  distances  from  the  observer,  the 
comparative  intensities  from  their  sides  dissimilarly  or  unequally  exposed 
to  the  source  of  lit^ht,  and  which,  therefore,  reflect  light  to  the  eye,  or  are 
illnminated  in  diilorent  degrees,  furnish  an  indication  of  the  forms  and 
attitudes  of  the  bodies.  In  observing,  for  instance,  a  white  house  exposed 
to  the  sun,  it  is  seen  that  the  side  directly  receiving  the  rays  is  highly 
illuminated  or  bright,  while  the  other  sides  are  less  so,  and  are  said  to  be 
in  the  shade— a  shade  which  is  more  or  less  deep  in  proportion  as  there 
are  few  or  many  sources  of  reflected  light  near  it.  The  different  faces  or 
walls  of  such  a  house  are,  to  the  sense  of  the  observer,  ai  strongly  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other,  by  the  mere  difference  of  shade,  as  if  they 
were  of  different  colours,  or  as  if  they  were  examined  by  the  touch,  or 
by  walking  round  them.  If  the  object  were  a  ball  instead  of  a  square 
house,  there  would  still  be  as  great  differences  of  shade  in  the  half  not 
receiving  direct  rays,  but  the  parts,  instead  of  forming  abrupt  contrasts  like 
the  walls  of  a  house,  would  appear  to  melt  into  each  other,  marking  the 
beautiful  round  contour  of  the  object  The  consideration  of  all  such  cases 
forms  the  subject  of  chiaro-oscoro,  so  interesting  to  the  painter. 
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Had  there  not  been  in  nature  the  provision  of  light  aDd  diada  now  de- 
scribed, the  sense  of  sight  would  hare  been  of  eompaiattfelT  Utile  use,  and 
a  mass  of  thinn  in  the  light,  if  of  the  same  colonrt  would  have  been  ss 
little  distinguishable  from  one  another  by  a  person  looking  diieedy  at  them, 
as  things  forming  a  mass  or  shadow  are  distinguishable  bj  a  person  look- 
ing at  ue  shadow.  It  is  this  provision  therefore  which  enables  us,  inde- 
pendently of  colour,  to  distinguish  the  profile  or  outlines  of  different  bodies 
placed  near  to  each  other,  and  to  distinguish  in  the  same  body  the  protu- 
berant or  other  form  of  the  surfaces  which  are  towards  the  observer.  But 
for  this,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  distinguish,  for  instance,  be- 
tween a  white  wall  when  naked  and  when  having  various  white  olijects 
placed  before  it:  and  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  distinguish  between 
the  rounded  figures,  if  similarly  coloured,  of  a  flat  circle,  a  sphere  and  a  cone, 
all  directly  exposed  to  the  eye;  but  in  reality,  by  some  difference  of  shade, 
the  white  objects  are  distinguished  from  the  wall,  and  in  the  three  geo- 
metrical figures,  the  uniformly  bright  surface  of  the  circle,  the  soft  rounded 
shadowing  of  the  sphere  and  the  shade  coming  to  a  point  on  the  cone,  at 
once  declare  the  true  forms.  But  for  the  shadowed  parts,  the  facade  of  a 
white  palace  of  varied  architecture  would  have  been  an  unmeaning  sheet 
of  lights:  the  lights,  however,  and  shadows  produced  by  tlie  juttings  and 
reeesses,  mark  the  variety  of  surface  most  completely:  and  the  round  pil- 
lar is  distinguished  from  the  square,  and  every  pediment,  and  capita],  and 
architectural  ornament,  stands  out  pleasingly  conspicuous.  But  for  light 
and  shade,  again,  the  **  human  face  divine  "  would  have  been  an  unmean- 
ing patch  of  flesh,  for  there  are  few  lines  in  it  but  those  made  by  different 
exposures  to  the  lights,  and  yet  its  every  prominence  and  depression,  and 
every  momentary  change,  are  so  truly  indicated  to  the  eye  that  it  becomes 
full  of  meaning  or  expression.  How  well  mere  light  and  shade  serve  to 
convey  what  ihe  eye  has  to  learn  of  a  scene  or  object,  may  be  perceived 
by  examining  any  of  the  admirable  engravings  which  now  abound,  and 
which,  although  uiade  up  entirely  of  degrees  of  Bhado,  or  of  black  and 
white,  are  scarcelv  inferior  in  expression  to  finished  paintings. 

The  student  of  painting  soon  learns  that  the  lines  called  outlines,  by 
which  he  first  sketches  subjects,  do  not  exist  at  all  in  nature,  and  have  to 
be  again  eflTaced  in  his  finished  work:  for  they  only  mark  the  place  where 
lights  and  shades  happen  to  meet.  Much  may  be  conveyed  to  the  mind 
however  by  a  mere  outline,  and  particularly  of  lines  if  different  breadth  or 
thickness  are  used  to  mark  the  situation  of  the  fainter  and  deeper  shadows. 

The  subject  of  chiaro-oscuro  is  not  so  simple  as,  from  the  fact  of  the 
sun  being  the  great  source  of  light,  might  at  first  be  supposed;  for  although 
this  be  true,  still  every  body  which  reflects  the  sun's  light  becomes  a  new 
source  to  those  about  it,  and  the  shading  of  a  picture  must  have  reference 
to  all  such  sources,  and  to  the  colours  of  the  body  iu^elf,  and  of  the  neigh- 
bouring bodies. 

In  looking  at  an  extended  landscape,  it  is  seen  that  the  near  objects 
considered  as  wholes,  are  comparatively  bright,  that  their  shadows  are 
strongly  marked,  and  that  their  peculiar  colours  are  every  where  easily 
distinguishable — as  of  flowers,  fruit,  foliage,  dec,  but  of  objects  farther  off, 
the  colours,  with  increasing  distance  become  dim,  the  lights  and  shadows 
melt  into  each  other  or  are  confused,  and  the  illumination  altogether  be- 
comes so  faint  that  the  eye  at  last  sees  only  an  extent  of  distant  blue 
mountain  or  plain— appearing  bluish,  partly  because  the  transparent  air 
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through  whieh  the  light  must  pass  has  a  blue  tinge,  and  partly  because  the 
quantity  of  liffht  which  can  arrive  through  the  great  extent  of  air  is  insuf- 
ficient to  exhibit  the  detail.  The  ridge  called  Blue  Mountains  in  Australia, 
another  of  the  same  name  in  America,  and  many  others  elsewhere,  are  not 
really  blue,  for  they  possess  all  the  diversity  of  scenery  which  their  cli- 
mates can  give,  but  to  the  eye  which  first  discovered  them,  bent  on  them 
generally  from  a  distance;  they  all  at  first  appeared  blue,  and  they  have 
retained  the  name. 

In  a  good  picture  where,  upon  canvass  stretched  on  a  frame,  the  artist 
has  disposed  the  lights,  shades,  and  colours  in  the  very  situations  and  with 
the  intensities  which  they  would  have  had  on  coming  from  the  real  scene 
to  the  eyes,  through  a  plate  of  glass  filling  up  the  frame,  all  that  we  have 
now  been  saying  is  strictly  exemplified.  In  the  fore-ground  the  objects 
are  large  and  bright,  but  as  the  scene  is  supposed  to  be  gradually  more 
remote,  the  size  and  brightness  correspondingly  diminish,  until  at  last 
there  is  only  a  dim  mixture  of  bluish  or  grayish  masses  forming  the  hori« 
zon  and  sky. 

A  child,  during  what  may  be  called  the  education  of  the  sense  of  sight, 
has  a  strong  perception  of  the  vast  differences  of  appearance  which  things 
assume  according  to  their  accidental  distance  from  the  eye,  their  position, 
their  exposure  to  light,  &c.;  for  many  of  these  differences,  being  at  first 
calculated  to  deceive  the  young  judgment,  have  from  time  to  time  been 
noted  by  him  with  surprise.  Thus  a  boy  when  he  first  discovers  that  a 
ship  which  at  the  quay,  with  her  white  sails  spread  out,  concealed  from 
him  half  the  heavens,  is  in  an  hour  or  two  afterwards  seen  by  him  on  the 
distant  horizon  as  a  dark  speck  hardly  big  enough  to  hide  one  star,— -has 
his  attention  strongly  awakened,  and  he  feels  surprise;  or  again,  when  he 
discovers  that  the  faint  blue  unchanging  mass  which  he  had  always  ob- 
served bounding  in  one  direction,  the  view  from  the  home  of  his  infancy, 
is  a  distant  mountain-side  thickly  inhabited  and  covered  with  fields  and 
gardens,  where  in  succession  all  the  bright  colours  of  the  different  seasons 
predominate — he  is  equally  struck.  But  as  soon  as  experience  has  enabled 
him  to  interpret  readily  ami  correctly  the  visual  signs  under  every  variety 
of  circumstance,  his  attention  passes  so  instantly  from  them  to  the  realities 
•—which  alone  are  interesting  to  him — just  as  it  might  pass  from  the  paper 
and  printing  of  a  newspaper  to  the  important  intelligence  communicated 
by  them,  that  he  very  soon  ceases  to  be  aware  that  the  sign,  which  in 
every  case  similarly  suggests  the  object,  is  not  also  in  every  ease  similar 
to  itself,  and  the  very  same  true  and  complete  representation  of  the  reality. 
The  prejudice  that  the  sign  is  of  this  nature,  becomes  quickly  io  strong, 
that  even  a  difficult  effort  has  been  made  by  a  grown  person  again  to  at- 
tend to  the  mere  appea ranees,  in  an^f  scene  of  which  the  reaUiies  are 
known. 

This  attempt  to  analyze  mere  appearances,  and  which  in  one  semie  is 
an  attempt  to  unlearn  something,  or  to  retrograde,  is  called,  as  already 
stated,  the  study  of  perspective.  When  it  regards  the  apparent  reduction 
of  size,  and  the  foreshortening  of  bodies  under  various  circumstances,  it  is 
called  linear  perspective;  when  it  reganls  the  fading  of  light  and  the  modi- 
fying of  colour,  it  is  called  arial  perspective.  As  the  art  of  painting  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  understanding  of  these  two  departments,  the  gra- 
dual progress  which  it  has  made  in  different  countries  is  a  measure  of  the 
degree  in  which  the  common  prejudice  that  things  appear  as  thej  ore  haa 
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in  (ham  been  OTereome.  Where  this  prejudice  exiMv  oqr  utMi^t  fet- 
BOO  conceives  a  good  painting  to  be  merely  a  miniaCm  lepiesentatioa 
drawn  according  to  a  certain  rodaced  scale,— as  of  an  ineh  to  a  yanW-* 
and  in  which  aU  the  dimensions  of  things  are  to  be  measond  as  aimply  as 
in  the  reality — while  the  colours  as  to  vividness*  Ac,  should  penMdy 
agree  with  the  originals.  This  statement  is  remarkably  tllnstraUKl  by  the 
iacts,  that  children  in  their  rude  attempts  to  paint,  alwajrs  aim  at  realising 
the  notion  of  the  art  above  detailed,  and  that  such  has  been  the  first  stage  « 
painting  in  every  country.  In  Europe  now,  owing  to  the  labonra  of  men 
of  genius,  art  in  painting  may  be  said  almost  to  rival  nature,  producing 
scenes  as  lovely  as  the  finest  of  nature's  scenes,  and  scarcely  distinguish* 
able  from  them:  but  in  other  countries,  as  in  China  and  India,  amon^  the 
native  artists,  the  first  stage  of  the  art  is  still  in  existence.  In  a  Chinese 
picture,  owing  to  the  absence  of  perspective  proportions,  an  extensive  sub- 
ject is  only  a  collection  of  portraits  of  men  and  things  drawn  all  on  the 
aame  scale,  and  placed  near  one  another,  and  where  M  the  colours  are  as 
rividly  shown  as  if  the  objects  were  only  a  few  feet  from  the  eye:  there 
the  figures  at  the  bottom  or  fore-ground  are  supposed  to  represent  the  ob- 

CMs  nearest  to  the  spectator,  while  the  figures  higher  up  are  supposed  to 
of,  more  remote  objects,  all  appearing  as  they  might  be  seen  in  succes- 
sion by  a  person  who  had  the  power  of  flying  over  the  country.  This 
kind  of  picture  or  representation,  although  not  natural,  if  all  viewed  at 
once,  may  communicate  more  information  than  a  single  common  painting, 
for  it  is  equivalent  to  many  such.  In  £urope  lately,  the  principle  has  beoi 
again  usefully  acted  upon  for  certain  purposes,  as  for  representing  on  one 
long  sheet  or  on  a  succession  of  sheets  connected  in  a  suitable  manner,  the 
banks  of  a  river  or  a  line  of  road.  The  banks  of  the  Rhine  particularly 
have  thus  been  admirably  portrayed,  so  that  the  spectator  directing  his 
eye  along  the  paper,  feels  almost  as  if  carried  in  a  balloon  to  view  in  detail 
the  whole  of  the  real  and  enchanting  scenery.  The  principle  might  per- 
haps with  advantage  be  acted  upon  still  more  extensively — for  instance,  to 
produce,  instead  of  common  maps  or  charts  of  countries,  true  bird*8-eje 
views,  over  which  the  eye  moving  from  place  to  place,  and  at  every  new 
point  of  sight,  would  see  a  certain  portion  of  the  country,  as  a  bird  or 
aeronaut  would,  the  sketch  being  supposed  to  be  taken  from  that  certain 
elevation  deemed  most  suitable  for  the  ends  in  view. 

2d,     Divergence  of  the  rays  of  light,     (See  the  Analysis,  page  383.) 

This  is  the  next  circumntance  to  be  mentioned  by  which  the  eye  judges  of 
distance.  Supposing  the  line  E  F  to  mark  the  place  and  breadth  of  the  pupil 
of  the  eye,  the  light  entering  from  an  object  at  a  which  is  near  (it  is  here 

placed  nearer  than  an  object  could 
E^  ^^  be  seen  in  reality,)  is  very  diver- 

gent, or  is  spreading  with  a  large 
angle;  from  b  the  pencil  of  nys 
is  less  divergent,  or  opens  with  a 
smaller  angle;  from  c  it  is  less  divergent  still,  and  so  on.  Now  the  eye  to 
form  an  image  on  its  retina  requires  to  exert  a  bending  power  exactly  pro- 
portioned to  the  divergence  of  the  received  rays:  and  it  appears  to  have  a 
sense  of  the  effort  made,  which  becomes  to  the  person  a  kind  of  measure 
of  the  distance  of  the  object.     This  divergeuce  of  the  rays  entering  the 
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eye»  is  the  chief  cireamstaoce  in  which  the  most  perfect  painting  most 
still  differ  in  its  effect  upon  the  eye  from  a  natural  scene — for,  first,  in  the 
natural  scene,  the  objects  are  generally  more  distant  than  their  representa- 
tion can  be;  and,  secondly,  while  in  nature  every  object  according  to  its 
distance  is  sending  rays  which  reach  the  eye  with  different  divergence,  and 
which  rays  therefore  can  produce  distinct  images  on  the  retina  at  any  one 
time  only  of  the  objects  which  are  at  the  same  distance  from  the  eye,  the 
rays  from  a  picture,  which  is  a  single  plane  surface,  come  from  every  part 
with  the  same  divergence,  and  the  eye  must  feel  a  disappointment  in  not 
having  to  accommodate  its  power  of  bending  to  the  different  distances 
attempted  to  be  portrayed  on  the  canvass.  It  might  be  expected  that  this 
kind  of  disappointment  would  be  more  felt  on  looking  at  a  common  picture 
placed  a  few  feet  from  the  eye,  than  at  the  sort  of  picture  called  panorama, 
which  is  on  a  larger  scale  and  proportionately  more  distant,  but  such  is  not 
the  case;  and  the  reason  seems  to  be,  that  in  the  former  the  illusion  is  not 
intended  to  be  complete,  the  fact  of  its  being  but  a  picture  not  being  at  all 
concealed,  and  the  eye  is  therefore  at  once  told  to  expect  a  difference  of 
feeling;^but  in  the  panorama,  the  whole  circumstances  are  arranged  lo 
deceive  the  eye  entirely,  if  possible,  and  to  ma1ce  it  believe  that  the  images 
on  the  retina  are  formed  by  light  from  the  objects  themselves, — then  to  the 
eye  really  deceived  in  all  other  particulars,  the  non-accordance  with  nature 
in  this  one  is  strongly,  and  by  some  persons  even  painfully  felt,  so  as  on 
their  first  entering  the  place  to  cause  headach  or  giddiness. — The  illu- 
sion, and  consequently  the  pleasure  from  viewing  any  picture,  may  be 
made  more  complete  by  the  spectator  using  lenses  or  spectacles,  such  that 
the  focal  distance  shall  be  equal  to  the  distance  of  the  painting  from  the 
eye;  because  such  lenses,  as  was  formerly  explained,  would  render  all  the 
rays  entering  the  eye  nearly  parallel,  and  therefore  very  nearly  such  as 
would  arrive  from  objects  at  a  considerable  distance. 

4th.      Convergence  of  the  axes  of  the  eyes,     (See  the  Analysis, 

page  383.) 

This  is  the  last  circumstance  to  be  mentioned,  by  which  a  person, 
through  the  eye,  judges  of  the  distance  of  objects.  In  consequence  of 
there  being  in  the  two  eyes  corresponding  parts  which  must  be  similarly 
affected  by  any  object,  that  the  person  may  have  single  vision  of  it — as 
was  explained  in  a  former  page,  the  axes  of  both  eyes  must  point  to  the 
object,  and  if  it  happen  to  be  very  near,  they  will  meet  and  cross  each 
other  so  near  the  face  as  to  produce  the  appearance  of  squinting,— seen 
when  a  person  tries  to  look  at  the  point  of  his  nose — but  if  the  object  be  more 
distant,  the  obliquity  will  be  less,  until  at  last  the  eyes  directed  to  a  thicfg 
at  a  very  great  distance,  will  have  their  axes  almost  parallel.  The  last 
figure  may  serve  also  to  explain  this  subject.  Supposing  E  and  F  to 
mark  the  places  of  the  two  eyes  if  the  object  looked  at  be  near  them, 
as  at  a,  they  must  be  very  much  turned  inwards,  that  their  axes  may 
meet  at  a ;  if  it  be  at  6,  they  will  be  less  turned,  if  at  c  less  still,  and  so 
forth. 

When  the  eyes  are  not  directed  to  any  thing  in  particular,  the  axes  gene- 
rally become  parallel,  or  as  if  they  were  pointed  to  a  very  distant  object: 
and  because  this  happens  generally  when  persons  are  reflecting  on  things 
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%rhich  are  absent  and  seen  only  by  the  mind's  eye,  it  ie  an  ezpreisioB  of 
countenance  held  to  mark  contemplation  or  thoof^tTnlDMs. 
•  The  direction  of  the  visnal  axes  is  another  particolar*  like  the  diTergenoe 
of  light,  as  to  which  a  mere  picture  can  never  piodnoe  upon  the  eye 
precisely  the  effect  of  the  objects  themselTCs.  To  see  a  pictare  the  axes 
mast  mefet  at  it,  and  generally  therefore  at  a  few  feet  from  the  eye;  while 
10  see  the  objects  of  nature,  they  often  do  not  meet  nearer  than  at  miles. 
By  a  glass,  however,  as  will  be  explained  a  little  farther  on,  it  is  possible 
to  correct  also  this  defect,  and  to  render  the  optical  illusion,  as  regards  still 
objects,  absolutely  complete. 

When  a  picture  has  to  represent  objects  supposed  far  from  the  eye,  the 
farther  the  picture  itself  is  placed  from  the  eye,  supposing  the  figores  to 
be  made  proportionately  large,  the  more  neuiy  perfect  will  the  illusion 
become,  because  the  diversence  of  rays  and  convergenoe  of  the  axes  (Uie 
two  circumstances  in  which  the  effect  of  a  mere  picture  on  the  eye  mist 
always  differ  from  the  effect  of  a  real  scene)  will  be  in  proportion  mora 
nearly  natural.  This  explains  in  part  why  the  picture  called  panorama 
'(from  Greek  words  signifying  a  view  of  ihe  whok)  is  an  exhibition  so 
charming;  for  usually  the  painting  is  far  removed 'from  the  eye,  and  is 
drawn  on  a  proportionately  large  scale,  and  the  eyes  feel  that  the  light 
comes  from  a  considerable  distance,  and  that  their  axes  do  not  need  to  con- 
verge very  much;  and  wlien  in  such  a  case,  the  first  impressioA  of  the 
want  of  absolute  conformity  to  nature  has  passed  away,  the  illusion 
becomes  nearly  complete.  But  a  not  less  important  peculiaiity  in  the 
panorama  is,  that  instead  of  being  a  painting  on  a  plane  surface  like  oooii- 
mon  pictures,  and  embracing  only  a  small  part  of  the  field  of  view,  it  is 
on  a  curved  surface  which  entirely  surrounds  the  spectator,  and  on  which 
all  the  objects  visible  in  the  various  directions  from  the  supposed  place, 
are  seen  in  the  very  situations  which  in  nature  they  hold;  and  the  specta- 
tor is  enabled  to  conceive  rauch  more  distinctly  of  each  particular  by  seeing 
it  in  relation  to  others  around.  Few  persons  can  forget  the  impression 
made  on  them  by  the  first  panorama  which  they  may  have  seen;  and  aAer 
increased  maturity  of  judgment,  they  will  discover  still  more  and  stronger 
reasons  for  admiring  this  almost  miraculous  mode  of  instantly  transporting 
them  to  any  distance,  beyond  seas  and  other  dangers,  to  contemplate  at 
their  ease  the  most  interesting  scenes  on  earth,  represented  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances  of  position,  light  and  weather.  Hence  few  pe^ 
sons  of  ^ood  taste  neglect  the  opportunity  now,  in  most  great  towns  so 
frequently  offered,  of  obtaining  at  little  cost  so  high  a  gratification. 

To  correct  the  slight  remaining  optical  defects  of  a  common  panorama, 
a  large  lens  may  be  used,  of  which  the  focal  distance  is  equal  to  the  dis- 
tance of  the  picture  from  the  eye.  This  has  the  effect  of  diminishing  the 
divergence  of  the  rays  until  it  become  exactly  that  which  belongs  to  the 
V  supposed  remoteness  of  the  objects,  and  it  also  bends  the  light  so  that  the 
axes  of  the  eyes  may  be  nearly  parallel.  The  author  has  found  a  conve- 
nient mode  of  using  the  lens  for  such  a  purpose  to  be  to  cut  out  two  round 
pieces  from  opposite  sides  of  it,  and  to  form  them  into  a  pair  of  specta- 
clesr^from  one  lens  three  pairs  may  be  formed.  Panorama  exhibiters 
should  keep  such  lenses  or  spectacles  for  the  use  of  visiters. 

The  effect  of  the  magnitude  and  distance  of  the  ordinary  large  pano- 
ramic views  might,  with  the  assistance  of  proper  glasses,  be  had  from 
even  the  smallest  picture  on  engraved  representation  embracing  the  same 
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field;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  some  enterprising  person  has  not  under- 
taken to  publish  sets  of  interesting  views  fitted  to  be  used  in  that  way. 
A  common  panorama  occupying  a  circular  wall  of  150  feet  in  circum- 
ference and  twenty  feet  high,  may  be  reduced — and  still  retaining  the 
same  truth  of  proportions,  to  appear  on  a  piece  of  paper  five  feet  long  and 
eight  inches  high  or  broad;  and  if  this  were  set  up  in  a  suitable  frame,  . 
like  a  wall,  round  the  head  of  a  spectator,  while  its  edges  were  concealed 
by  drapery  or  otherwise,  and  the  eye  could  only  view  it  through  fit  glasses 
placed  in  its  centre  and  made  to  turn  round  so  as  to  command  the  whole, 
it  could  not  by  any  ordinary  spectator  be  distinguished  from  the  Urge 
panorama.  With  the  art  of  lithography,  now  so  Well  adapted  for  pro- 
ducing soft  representations  of  scenery,  the  expense  of  such  views  might 
be  very  moderate  allowing  them  to  form  a  common  part  of  library  furniture. 
When  we  reflect  upon  the  expansion  of  mind  obtained  by  travelling,  and 
that  not  a  few  of  the  advantages  would  follow  a  familiarity  with  a  good 
selection  of  panoramic  views,  it  is  not  perhaps  too  much  to  suppose  that 
courses  of  instruction  in  geography,  history,  &^c.,  may  before  long  be 
illustrated  by  this  most  interesting  mode  of  aiding  the  conception  and 
memory. 

Common  paintings  and  prints  may  be  considered  as  detached  parts  of  a  • 
panoramic  representation,  showing  as  much  of  that  general  field  of  view 
which  always  surrounds  a  spectator,  as  can  be  seen  by  the  eye  kept  in 
one  place,  and  looking  through  a  window  or  other  opening  of  moderate 
size.  The  pleasure  from  contemplating  these  is  much  increased  by  using 
a  lens  or  such  spectacles  as  above  described.  There  is  in  the  shops  sueh 
a*lens,  with  the  title  of  optical  pillar  machine^  or  diagonal  mirror^  fitted 
up  so  that  the  print  to  be  viewed  is  laid  upon  a  table  beyond  the  stand  of 
the  lens,  and  its  reflection  in  a  mirror  supported  diagonally  over  it,  is 
viewed  through  the  lens.     The  illusion  is  rendered  more  complete  in  such 

a  case  by  having  a  box,  as  a  6,  on  Uie  bottom  of 
which  the  painting  is  laid,  and  at  the  top  of  which  the 
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to  slide  up  and  down  to  allow  of  a  ready  adjustment 
of  the  focal  distance.     This  box  used  in  a  reverse  way 
becomes  a  perfect  camera  obscura.     The  common 
show-stalls  seen  in  the  streets  are  boxes  made  some- 
what on  this  principle,  but  without  the  mirror;  and 
although  the  drawings  or  prints  in  them  are  generally 
^very  coarse,  they  are  not  uninteresting.    To  children 
whose  eyes  are  not  yet  very  critical,  some  of  the  show-boxes  «fibrd  an 
exceeding  great  treat. 

A  still  more  perfect  contrivance  of  the  same  kind  has  been  exhibited  for 
some  time  in  London  and  Paris  under  the  title  of  Covmorama^  (from 
Greek  words  signifying  views  of  the  world,  because  of  the  great  variety 
of  views.)  Pictures  of  moderate  size  are  placed  beyond  what  have  the 
appearance  of  common  windows,  but  of  which  the  panes  are  really  large 
convex  lenses  fitted  to  correct  the  errors  of  appearance  which  the  nearness 
of  the  pictures  would  else  produce.  Then  by  adding  various  subordinate 
contrivances,  calculated  to  aid  and  heighten  the  efiects,  even  shrewd 
judges  have  been  led  to  suppose  the  small  pictures  behind  the  glasses  to 
be  very  large  pictures,  while  all  others  have  let  their  eyes  dwell  upon 
them  with  admiration,  as  magical  realizations  of  the  natural  scenes  and 
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•objects.  Because  this  cootriTince  is  cheap  and  sim{ile«  many  persoos 
affect  to  despise  it;  bat  they  do  not  thereby  show  their  wisdom:  for  to 
have  made  so  perfect  a  representation  of  objects,  is  one  of  the  noblest 
triumphs  of  art,  whether  we  regard  the  pictures  as  drawn  in  tnie  perspee- 
tiire  and  colouring,  or  the  lenses  which  assist  the  eye  in  enmining  them. 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that  the  effect  of  looking  through  such  glsnes 
at  near  pictures,  is  obtainable  in  e  considerable  degree  without  a  glass,  by 
having  the  pictures  very  large  and  placing  them  at  a  corresponding  dis- 
tance. The  rule  of  proportion  in  such  a  case  is,  that  a  picture  of  one  foot 
square  at  one  foot  distance  from  the  eye,  appears  as  large  as  a  picture  of 
60  feet  square  at  60  feet  distance.  The  exhibition  called  the  IKorama  is 
merely  a  large  painting  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  principle  now 
explained.  In  principle  it  has  no  advantage  over  the  cosmorama  or  the 
show*box,  to  compensate  for  the  greater  expense  incurred,  but  that  many 
persons  ntay  stand  before  it  at  the  same  time,  all  very  near  the  true  point 
of  sight,  and  deriving  the  pleasure  of  sympathy  in  their  admiration  of  it, 
while  a  slight  motion  of  the  spectator  does  not  make  his  eye  lose  the  right 
point  of  view. 

A  round  building  of  prodigious  magnitude  has  lately  been  erected  in  the 
Regent's  Park  in  London,  on  the  walls  of  which  is  painted  a  representa- 
tion of  London  and  the  country  around,  as  seen  from  the  cross  on  the  top 
of  St.  Paurs  Cathedral.  The  real  scene  is  unquestionably  one  of  die 
-most  extraordinary  which  the  whole  world  affords,  and  this  representatioB 
-of  it  combines  the  several  advantaffes  of— the  circular  view  of  the  pano- 
rama,—the  size  and  distance  of  the  great  diorama,— -and  that  from  the 
details  being  so  minutely  painted,  distant  objects  may  be  examined  by  a 
telescope  or  opera-glass. 

From  what  has  now  been  said,  it  may  be  understood,  that  for  the  par- 
pose  of  representing  still-nature,  or  mere  momentary  states  of  moving 
objects,  a  picture  truly  drawn,  truly  coloured,  and  which  is  either  very 
large  to  correct  the  divergence  of  light  and  convergence  of  visual  nxc«,  or 
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realities.  But  the  desideratum  still  remained  of  being  able  to  paint  motion. 
Now  this  too  has  been  recently  attempted,  and  in  many  cases  with  singular 
success,  chiefly  by  making  the  picture  transparent,  and  throwing  lights 
and  shadows  upon  it  from  behind.  In  the  exhibitions  of  the  diorama  and 
cosmorama  there  have  been  thus  represented  with  admirable  truth  and 
beauty  such  phenomena  as — the  sun-beams  occasionally  interrupted  bv 
passing  clouds,  and  occasionally  gilding  the  varied  scene:  perhaps  darting 
through  the  windows  of  a  venerable  cathedral  and  illuminating  the  inter- 
esting objects  in  its  interior — the  rising  and  disappearing  of  mist  overs 
landscape, — running  water,  as,  for  instance,  the  cascades  among  the 
sublime  precipices  of  Mount  St.  Gothard  in  Switzerland;— and  one  of  the 
most  striking  scenes  of  all,  a  great  fire  or  conflagration.  In  the  cosmorama 
of  Regent  Street,  the  great  Are  of  Edinburgh  was  admirably  represented; 
first,  that  noble  city  was  seen  sleeping  in  darkness  as  the  fire  began,  then 
the  conflagration  grew  and  lighted  up  the  sky,  and  at  short  intervals,  as 
the  wind  increased,  or  as  roofs  fell  in,  there  were  bursts  of  ^ame  towering 
to  heaven,  and  vividly  illuminating  every  wall  or  spire  which  caught  the 
direct  light — then  the  clouds  of  smoke  were  seen  rising  in  rapid  succession 
and  sailing  northward  upon  the  wind,  until  they  disappeared  in  the  womb 
of  distant  darkness.     So  naturally  was  all  this  represented,  that  no  stranger 
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can  have  viewed  the  appalling  scene  with  indifference,  while  on  those 
who  knew  the  city,  the  eflect  can  scarcely  have  been  weaker  than  if  they 
had  witnessed  the  reality.  The  mechanism  for  producing  ^uch  effects  is 
veiry  simple;  but  spectators,  that  they  may  fully  enjoy  them,  need  not 
paitioilarly  inquire  about  it. 

.  It  is  remarkable,  when  the  imagination  is  once  excited*by  some  beautiful 
Of  striking  view,  how  readily  any  visual  hint  produces  clear  and  strong 
impressions.  One  day  in  the  cosmorama,  a  school-boy  visiter  exclaimed 
with  fearful  delight  that  he  saw  a  monstrous  tiger  coming  frbm  its  den 
among  the  rocks; — it  was  a  kitten  belonging  to  the  attendant,  which  by 
accident  had  strayed  among  the  paintings.  And  another  young  spectator 
was  heard  calling  that  he  saw  a  horse  galloping  up  the  mountain  side;—- it 
was  a  minute  fly  crawling  slowly  along  the  canvass.  There  is  in  this  de- 
partment a  very  fine  field  yet  open  to  the  exercise  of  ingenuity,  for  the  con- 
templation of  pictures  representing  motion  or  progressive  events,  may  be 
made  the  occasion  of  mental  excitement  the  most  varied  and  intense.  For 
instance,  there  are  few  scenes  on  earth  calculated  to  awaken  more  interesting 
reflections  on  the  condition  of  human  nature  than  that  beheld  by  a  person 
who  sails  along  the  river  Thames  from  London  to  the  sea,  a  distance  of  about 
sixty  miles,  through  the  wonders  which  on  every  side  there  crowd  on  the 
sight — the  forest  of  masts  from  all  parts  of  the  world — the  glorious  monu- 
ments of  industry,  of  philanthropy,  of  science — the  endless  indications  of 
the  riches,  the  high  civilization,  and  progressive  happiness  of  the  people. 
Now  this  scene  was  lately,  in  one  of  our  theatres,  strikingly  portrayed  by 
what  was  called  a  moving  panorama  of  the  southern  bank  of  the  Thames. 
It  was  a  very  long  painting,  of  which  a  part  only  was  seen  at  a  time 
gliding  slowly  across  the  stage,  and  the  impression  made  on  the  specta- 
tors was  that  they  themselves  were  sailing  down  the  river  in  a  steamboat, 
and  viewing  the  fixed  realities.  In  the  same  manner  might  be  most  inte- 
restingly represented  the  whole  coast  of  Britain,  or  any  other  coast,  or  any 
line  01  road,  or  even  a  line  of  balloon  flight.  There  was  another  movinfc 
panaremna  exhibited  about  the  same  time  at  Spring  Gardens,  aiming  at  uti 
effect  ot  still  greater  difficulty,  viz.  to  depict  a  course  of  human  life;  and 
the  history  chosen  was  that  of  the  latter  part  of  Bonaparte's  career.  Scenes 
representing  the  principal  events,  were,  in  succession  made  tp  glide  across 
the  field  of  view,  and  were  so  designed  that  the  real  motion  of  the  picture 
gave  to  the  spectator  the  feeling  that  the  events  were  then  in  progress;  and 
with  the  accompaniments  of  clear  narration  and  suitable  music,  they  pro- 
duced on  those  who  viewed  them  the  most  complete  illusion.  The  story 
began  by  recalling  the  blow  struck  at  Bonaparte's  ambition  in  the  battle  of 
Tmalgar;  and  to  mark  how  completely,  by  representations  of  various  mo- 
ments and  situations  of  the  battle,  the  spectators  were  in  imagination  made 
present  to  it,  the  author  may  mention  that  on  the  occasion  of  his  visiting 
the  exhibition,  a  young  man  seeing  a  party  of  British  represented  as  pre- 
paring to  board  an  enemy's  ship,  started  from  his  seat  with  a  hurra,  and 
teemed  quite  confounded  when  he  discovered  that  he  was  not  really  in  the 
battle.  To  the  views  of  Trafalgar  succeeded  many  others,  similarly  intro- 
duced and  explained,  in  each  of  which  the  hero  himself  appeared:  there 
were  his  defeat,  at  Waterloo— his  subsequent  flight — his  delivery  of  him- 
self to  the  British  Admiral— his  appearing  at  the  gangway  of  the  Beliero- 
phon  to  thousands  of  spectators  in  boats  around,  while  in  Plymouth  har* 
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boar,  previouf  to  his  departare  for  ever  from  tha  thorn  of  Eorope^hif 
house  and  habits  daring  his  eidle,  with  varioas  pletoreaqoe  views  of  St. 
Hdena;— and  .last  of  dl,  that  solemn  procession,  in  which  the  bier  with 
his  lifeless  corpse  was  moving  slowly  on  its  way  to  the  gimve  under  the 
willow-tree.  The  exhibition  now  spoken  of  might  have  been  made  better 
in  dl  respects,  -yet  in  its  mediocrity  it  served  to  prove  how  admiiaUy 
adapted  such  anions  of  painting,  musie,  and  narration,  are  to  affeet  the 
mind,  and  therefore  to  become  the  means  of 'conveying  most  impressive 

>  lessons  of  historical  &ct  and  moral  principle. 

Painting,  whether  employed  to  portray  scenes  of  entirely  still  natore, 
or  scenes  mvolving  some  kind  of  motion  as  above  described,  has  still  as  its 
great  aim  or  end  merely  to  represent  interesting  subjects,  and  to  give  to 
the  spectator  as  much  as  possible  that  clear  conception  of  them,  which  is 
obtained  by  ocular  examination  of  realities;  and  thus,  as  a  system  of  visual 
signs  of  thought,  it  becomes  like  language,  which  is  a  system  of  aodiUe 
signs,  a  means  of  expanding  the  boundaries  of  individual  human  existenee 
into  wider  space  and  time,  and  tlius  of  elevating  human  nature.  While  it 
portrays  only  strict  matters  of  fact,  whether  of  past  or  present  time,  as  par- 
ticularly human  individuals,  objects  of  natural  history,  the  beautiful  and 
magnificent  scenes  of  nature,  interesting  events  which  the  artist  had  the 
means  of  faithfully  representing,  ^.,  it  may  be  called  truly  historical  pain^ 
ing  embodying  the  materials  of  true  history,  both  natural  and  civil,  and 
then  it  is  of  singular  value.  But  even  when  applied  to  other  purpoeas,  it 
may  still  be  fraught  with  delight;  and  just  as  language,  of  which  the  gnuid 
object  or  use  is  to  express  strict  truths,  has  still  been  admirably  employed 
in  giving  a  permanent  existence  to  a  variety  of  fictions,  from  the  wildest 
fables  and  rhapsodies  to  the  historical  plays  and  novels  of  modern  times, 
as  those  of  Shakspeare  and  of  Scott — which  ])lays  and  novels,  although 
not  furnishing  true  portraits  of  individual  human  nature,  are  yet  most  cor- 
rect portraits  of  general  human  nature — so  may  painting  be  employed  in 
embodying  fictions  adapted  to  its  peculiar  powers,  and  it  may  do  so  in  a 
manner  to  prove  the  artist  endowed  with  the  highest  degree  of  human 
ffenius.  It  should  always  be  recollected,  however,  that  what  is  usually 
dignified  with  the  name  of  historical  painting,  really  bears  to  historical 
truth  only  the  kind  of  relation  which  novels  and  plays  bear  to  it,  and  often 
approaches  even  less  nearly  to  the  truth;  for  it  pretends  to  relate  a  thou- 

I  sand  minute  circumstances  which  no  history  has  preserved,  and  which 
therefore  only  the  imagination  of  the  artist  can  supply.  Thus  when  a 
painter,  knowing  that  Lucretia  stabbed  herself  in  the  presence  of  her  father 
and  others,  after  the  crime  of  Tarquin,  exhibits  a  woman  dying,  and  a 
certain  number  of  persons  around  her  in  horror  and  astonishment,  he  no 
more  represents  the  real  Lucretia  and  her  friends  than  he  represents  any 
other  particular  young  woman  and  her  friends;  for  he  is  quite  assured  that 
not  one  of  the  figures  in  such  a  picture  is  a  portrait  of  the  individual  whose 
name  it  bears;  his  picture  therefore  in  so  far  is  an  untruth  or  fiction,  while 
it  very  probably  has  some  of  the  additional  errors  and  even  absurdities  so 
common  among  historical  painters,  in  respect  of  national  usage  in  costume, 
religion,  manners,  &c.,  and  in  respect  to  general  personal  appearance,— 
as  when  a  Reubens  wishing  to  represent  Sabine  or  other  ladies,  gave  them 
the  Dutch  corpulency  deemed  comely  in  his  own  country,  although  it 
strikingly  contrasted  with  the  true  forms  of  Italian  or  Grecian  nymphs. 
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From  all  this  it  appears  that  historical  pictures  may  often  be  regarded  as 
portraitures,  not  of  the  realities,  but  of  comedians  acting  scenes  in  historic 
cal  plays  intended  to  represent  the  realities. 

In  dealing  with  the  events  of  ordinary  history,  there  is  na  strong  reason 
why  artists  may  not  please  themselves  and  their  spectators  as  we  have 
now  been  describing;  but  it  may  admit  of  doubt  whether  similar  liberties 
should  be  allowed  with  respect  to  religion.  Yet  any  painting  of  the  Uut 
iupper^  for  instance,  or  of  the  ascermon^  is  not  more  true  than  a  theatrical 
representation.  To  judge  of  the  nature  of  such  a  picture  we  have  only 
to  suppose  any  of  the  events  recorded  in  the  New  Testament  to  be  repre^ 
sented  by  a  painter  in  China  with  the  countenances  seen  on  Chinese  tea- 
boxes:  such  a  representation  would  appear  in  Europe  revoltingly  absurd; 
bat  the  common  practice  here  is  only  a  degree  better,  Italian  countenances 
being  usually  substituted  for  the  Jewish;  and  twenty  painters,  undertaking 
the  same  subject,  generally  put  different  persons  into  all  the  situations. 
Then  it  can  produce  no  pleasing  impression  on  a  Christian's  mind  to  be 
told,  that  an  admired  painting  of  the  crucifixion  was  made  chiefly  from 
the  body  of  an  executed  murderer;  or  that  for  a  praised  representation  of 
the  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem,  the  painter  had  deemed  his  own 
physiognomy  the  most  befitting  for  the  principal  figure,  while  he  copied 
the  portrait  of  Voltaire  as  a  specimen  of  the  bad  Jews,  of  Newton  as  a 
specimen  of  the  good,  and  of  wife,  cousins,  acquaintances,  and  old  clothes^ 
men,  to  make  up  the  remaining  groups.  With  the  knowledge  that  such 
things  have  often  been,  it  need  not  surprise  that  many  persons  of  correct 
feeling  turn  with  horror  from  all  these  mimicries  and  falsehoods,  to  seek 
their  idea  of  God  and  his  providence  in  the  sublime  descriptions  of  his 
attributes,  which  written  language  conveys,  and  which  all  creation,  in  a 
mote  language  not  less  impressive,  so  strongly  confirms.  When  men 
grnierally  could  not  read,  and  as  a  mass  were  extremely  ignorant,  various 
means  of  fixing  their  attention  upon  religious  subjects  might  be  useful) 
and  therefore  proper,  as  sacred  plays,  certain  possessions,  pictures,  &c., 
which  have  now  in  many  countries  ceased  to  be  either;  but  a  person  of 
good  sense  will  continue  to  regard  with  a  certain  respect  whatever  at  any 
time  may  have  contributed  to  reclaim  portions  of  mankind  from  barbarism 
and  wickedness  to  the  just  appreciation  of  the  divine  charities  of  a  pure 
reliffion. 

There  are  in  painting  other  classes  of  fictions,  which  pretend  to  nothing 
beyond  fiction,  and  which  are  yet  truly  admirable;  such  are  personifications 
of  the  virtues  and  vices,  serving  to  recommend  the  practice  of  the  former, 
and  to  deter  from  that  of  the  latter— almost  all  Hogarth's  works  are  of  this 
character,  and  evince  the  highest  mental  acumen  and  genius: — then  may 
be  mentioned  the  personifications  of  what  have  been  called  the  elements 
and  powers  of  nature,  including  many  of  the  personages  of  the  Heathen 
mythology — then  other  generalizations  of  the  characteristics  of  human  or 
other  nature,  as  scenes  of  domestic  affection,  of  the  play  of  the  passions, 
Jkc,  4&C.;  and  because  many  subjects  when  so  sketched,  are  intelligible  to 
the  eye  with  the  suddenness  of  lightning,  where  longest  verbal  description 
would  convey  the  idea  but  imperfectly,  the  art  of  painting  in  regard  to 
them  possesses  a  truly  magical  and  inestimable  power. 

As  painting,  whether  employed  to  represent  matters  of  fact  or  of  fiction, 
out  accomplish  its  ends  only  through  the  means  of  drawing  or  linear 
Mrapeetivei  and  of  shading  and  eolouring,  or  aerial  perspective,  these 
85 
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sabjeetf  require  to  be  studied  by  every  artist  with  grett  attentioo;  bot  it 
is  inaportant  for  all  to  be  aware  that  the  greatest  Biastery  over  these,  which 
are  merely  the  mechanical  parts  of  the  art,  will  go  a  very  short  way 
towards  producing  good  performances,  unless  there  be  present  also  the 
genius  to  select  or  lo  compose  subjects  worthy  of  being  represented^— 
indeed  will  go  little  farther  to  make  a  painter,  than  the  learning  of  mere 
penmanship  goes  to  make  a  historian  or  a  poet.     This  remark  seems  the 
more  necessary,  because  there  is  in  human  nature  a  disposition  to  value 
so  much  the  means  by  which  important  ends  are  attained,  that  often  the 
end  itself  is  forgotten  in  the  contemplation  of  the  means,— as  when  a 
person,  perceiving  that  money  will  procure  all  desirable  thinga,  at  last 
becomes  the  insane  miser,  and  dies  from  want  of  the  common  necessaries 
of  life  rather  than  touch  his  hoarded  treasures:— while  among  painters, 
as  among  persons  of  other  occupations,  the  talent  for  the  inferior  or  more 
mechanical  departments  of  the  art,  is  more  common  than  foe  the  higher. 
Do  we  not  see  the  subordinate  accomplishments  of  the  painter,  by  not  a 
few,  both  artists  and  pretended  connoisseurs,  supposed  to  be  the  principal 
But  this  is  evidently  to  value  the  dress  or  clothing,  instead  of  the  person; 
or  like  the  bibliomaniac,  to  regard  the  type  and  binding  of  books  more 
than  the  subject.    To  prove  how  unessential  what  is  called  high-finishing 
in  painting,  is  to  the  complete  attainment  of  the  purposes  of  the  art,  we 
may  instance  the  cartoons  of  the  immortal  Raphael,  which  to  the  mere 
mechanic  in  art  appears  almost  daubs,  although  exciting  such  enthusiasm 
in  the  superior  mind:  and  many  of  the  mere  sketches  of  genius  are  to  a 
true  taste  more  precious  than  some  of  the  most  laboured  pieces  in  our 
galleries.     As  it  is  of  no  importance  to  a  man  who  sees  approaching  the 
friend  of  his  heart,  whether  it  be  by  daylight  or  candlelight,  or  with  the 
source  of  light  above  or  below,  Slc,,  provided  there  is  light  enough  for 
him  to  distinguish  clearly  the  friend  of  his  heart,  so  is  it  of  no  importance 
how  any  interesting  subject  is  represented,  provided  the  picture  vividly 
excite  a  true  conception  of  the  subject.     A  painter  will  discover  the  diffi- 
culties which  a  brother  artist  had  to  surmount  in  representing  an  object 
in  some  particular  predicament,  as  regards  the  light,  &c.,  and  may  estimate 
the  talent  accordingly:  but  the  great  proportion,  even  of  the  most  accom- 
plished ordinary  spectators,  will  generally  be  looking  beyond  the  sign 
to  the  thing  signified,  heedless  of  the  artist's  difficulties.     In  consequence, 
however,   of  the  prejudice  in  favour  of  **  a  sweet  or  adorable  bit  of 
colouring,**  as  it  will  sometimes  be  called — and  which  in  truth  may  have 
the  merit  of  most  natural  colouring,  there  are  preserved  in  many  galleries 
pictures  disgusting  in  almost  all  other  respects,  as  of  drunken  Dutch  boon, 
with  fiery  noses  and  physiogomies  degrading  to  human  nature,  &c.  &c.; 
on  seeing  which,  the  man  of  taste  deplores  that  the  art  of  painting  should 
so  often  have  been  prostituted  by  clever  men  to  the  vile  purpose  of 
representing  tilings  of  worse  than  no  interest. 

**  When  the  image  formed^  as  above  described^  beytmd  a  lena^  is  viewed 
in  the  air  by  an  eye  placed  elill  farther  beyond  in  the  $ame  direction, 
the  arrangeinerU,  according  to  minor  circvnutanees,  eoneHttUee  eUher 
the  common  tklescopb  or  microscops."  (Read  the  whole  second  pan^ 
graph  of  the  Analysis,  page  861.) 

The  oams  of  telescope  (a  compound  Greek  term,  signifying  tp  uefsr, 
as  microscope  signifies  to  see  what  is  smaOf)  applies  to  that  wondrous 
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HMtniiiient  of  modern  in?ention  hj  the  qm  of  which  the  iotelligent  soul 
imrf  be  said,  on  the  beams  of  ligfht  as  its  path,  to  dart  widely  into  space 
for  the  purpose  of  contemplating  the  distant  glories  of  creation;  or  again, 
by  which  it  can  command  distant  objects  instantly  to  approach,  for  the 
porpoee  of  convenient  inspection.  In  ancient  times,  a  man,  while  looking 
with  admirmtion  on  the  bright  face  of  the  moon,  might  have  exclaimed, 
**  How  pleased  would  I  be,  nad  I  the  power  to  fly  upwards  to  that  celestial 
Offbt  the  better  to  understand  its  nature  and  beauties;"  but  he  could  little 
have  anticipated  that  the  day  was  coming  when  human  ingenuity  would 
find  means  in  a  great  measure  to  satisfy  the  wish: — now  the  telescope  is 
this  means,  for  one  which  merely  doubles  apparent  magnitudes,  shows  the 
moon  exactly  as  she  would  appear  to  a  person  who  had  ascended  towards 
her  from  the  earth  a  distance  of  120,000  miles,  while  one  of  greater 
power  produces  effects  correspondingly  great.— But  to  examine  the 
heavenly  bodies  is  by  no  means  the  only  use  of  the  telescope,  man  being 
often  extremely  interested  to  discover  what  is  passing  at  a  distance  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth  around  him.  Thus  by  a  telescope,  the  military  chief 
obtains  a  close  view  of  approaching  friends  or  foes,  while  they  are  yet 
concealed  from  the  naked  eye,  in  the  blue  mist  of  distant  mountain  or 
plain— and  similarly,  the  sea-captain,  while  persons  around  him  perceive 
Only  a  little  speck  on  the  far  horizon  discovers  there  a  ship  of  class  and 
nation  at  once  evident  to  him,  and  with  the  crew  of  which,  by  the  addi- 
tional use  of  signal  flags,  he  is  enabled  readily  to  converse.  At  midnight 
a  telescope  directed  to  a  distant  cathedral,  may  so  effectually  call  it  into 
the  presence  of  the  observer,  that  on  the  clock*turret  may  be  watched  the 
progress  of  the  slow  hands  which  tell  of  the  unceasing  lapse  of  time.  A 
man,  in  the  midst  of  a  wide  plain,  or  on  a  lofty  hill-top,  or  far  on  the  face 
of  a  lake,  who  might  suppose  himself  quite  alone  and  unseen,  would  yet 
by  a  telescope  be  instantly  placed  under  the  observation  of  whoever  chose 
to  watch  him.  And  the  same  might  happen  to  a  man  within  the  high  walls 
of  his  own  garden,  or  even  within  his  house  near  an  open  window,  if  a 
atraight  line  could  reach  him  from  some  station  where  an  observer  was. 
Some  remarkable  cases  of  actions,  imagined  by  the  parties  to  have  been 
done  in  perfect  secrecy,  have  thus  been  brought  to  light. 

Now  the  telescope  with  its  extraordinary  powers  exhibits  but  another 
modification  of  the  simple  case  (described  at  page  868,  and  exemplified 
in  the  camera  obscura,  ^c.,)  of  an  image  formed  for  visual  inspection 
beyond  a  lens.  And  we  shall  here  explain  that  its  powers  depend 
altogether  on  the  two  circumstances,  first  of  its  large  lens  collecting,  for 
the  formation  of  the  image  (subsequently  transferred  to  the  observer's 
retina)  a  thousand  times  or  more,  the  quantity  of  light  which  the  naked 
popil  could  receive;  and  second,  of  its  forming  by  this  light  an  image,  to 
which  the  eye  may  he  brought  very  near,  so  as  to  examine  it  with  magni- 
fying glasses  of  any  power. 

IV)  understand  this  well,  we  must  recall,  that  the  nature  of  the  bending 
of  light  in  passing  through  a  lens  is  such,  that  all  the  rays  reaching  the 
lena  from  any  point  of  a  visible  object  in  front,  and  forming  what  is  called 
a  pencil  of  lights — as  that  spreading  from  the  point  A  of  the  cross  here 
represented,  to  the  lens  L — are  collected  in  a  correspoiiding  point,  as  a, 
at  the  focal  distance  beyond  the  lens,  so  as  always  to  meet  the  central 
ray  of  the  pencil  here,  (the  direct  line  A  a\)  and,  therefore,  when  the  light 
eomea  from  above  the  centre  of  the  lena,  the  fbeal  meeting  is  below»  as 
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showD  here;  and  when  it  comes  from  below,  the  meetiof  is  above;  then 
the  same  happening  as  regards  every  visible  point  of  the  object  (the  rays 

^  from    only    the    two 
"^  extreme  points  A  aad 

B  are  here  repreaentr 
;b     ed)  at  correspoiidiiig 

points  beyond  the  lens 
in  the  space  between  a  and  b,  the  collected  light,  if  received  on  m  white 
screen  placed  there,  as  in  the  camera  obscara,  will  make  apparent  to  an 
eye  in  any  direction  a  beautiful  inverted  image  of  the  object.  Now  in 
the  place  where  the  rays  meet  to  form  this  image,  if  no  screen  be  inter- 
posed, the  rays,  although  not  lost  or  destroyed,  but  merely  cross  each 
other  in  the  air,  without  interference,  nearly  as  they  previously  crossed  in 
the  lens,  and  spread  again  beyond  the  focal  points,  or  towards  c,  as  here 
shown,  as  they  oii^inally  spread  from  the  several  points  of  the  object 
itself;  an  eye,  therefore,  placed  any  where  beyond  c,  must  receive  por- 
tions of  the  pencil  from  every  point  of  the  image,  and  may  see  the  image 
in  the  air  as  it  would  see  an  object  situated  where  the  image  is,  in  the  focus 
of  the  lens. — This  may  be  observed  at  once  by  holding  a  spectacle  glass 
or  any  lens  at  a  proper  distance  between  an  object  and  the  eye. 

Now  a  telescope  is  merely  a  long  tube,  blackened  within  to  exclade  and 
destroy  useless  light,  and  having  a  large  lens,  called  the  object'gia9i^  fill- 
ing its  distant  end,  to  gather  the  light  from  the  objects  in  front,  and  with 
that  light  to  form  images  towards  the  other  or  near  end  of  the  tube,  where 
the  eye  may  conveniently  inspect  them.  These  images,  for  a  purpoee  la 
be  immediately  explained,  are  examined  through  another  lens  called  the 
eye-glass^  which  is  fixed  in  a  small  tube  made  to  slide  backwards  and  for^ 
wards  in  the  larger,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  focal  distances  being  adjusted  to 
the  power  of  different  eyes,  &o.     The  accompanying  sketch  shows  the 


progress  of  the  light  from  the  object  A,  through  the  object-glass  L,  to  form 
an  image  at  b  a,  and  afterwards  to  be  bent  by  the  eye-glafis  D,  so  as  to 
enter  the  pupil  of  the  eye  at  £,  where  the  rays  cross,  to  form  the  last 
image  on  the  retina. 

In  the  simple  telescope  with  only  two  lenses,  as  above  represented, 
called  the  astronomical  telescope  or  the  nisht -telescope,  because  chiefly 
used  at  night,  the  image  is  inverted;  but  this  is  a  circumstance  of  no  impof^ 
tance  in  viewing  the  heavenly  bodies;  to  fit  the  instrument,  however,  for 
viewing  terrestrial  objects,  it  is  necessary  to  place  in  the  tube  another 
simple  or  compound  lens,  which  shall  form  a  second  image  from  the  first, 
and  by  inverting  a  second  time,  shall  produce  an  image  really  upright. 

To  determine  how  much  larger  an  object  will  appear  when  viewed 
through  a  certain  telescope, — for  instance,  through  one  with  an  object-glass 
of  three  feet  focus,-^— than  when  viewed  by  the  naked  eye,  we  must  recol- 
lect that  the  image  is  formed  in  the  focus  of  the  object«glass,  or  at  b  0,  in 
the  last  figure,  and  subtends  from  the  centre  of  that  glass  or  lens,  the  same 
visual  angle  as  the  object  itself  (a  fact  explained  page  385,)  and  to  an  eye 
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placed  Aere*  would  appear  of  the  fame  size  at  the  object,  but  if  the  eye  be 
brought  nearer  to  the  image  than  the  centre  of  the  object^ats  ia»  the  iniMe 
will  appear  by  fo  much  taller  and  broader,  and  thus,  as  compared  withtne 
objeelf  may  be  called  so  much  magnified.    Now  as  the  naked  eye  cannot 
aee  distinctly  an  object  nearer  to  it  than  at  about  six  inches,  because  of  the 
gieai  divergence  of  light  from  a  nearer  radiant  point,  the  telescope  in  question, 
witiiout  an  eye-glass,  would  allow  the  eye  to  come  only  six  times  nearer  to 
the  image  xhdn  when  at  the  centre  of  the  object«glass,  and  would  only 
macnify  the  diameter  six  times;  but  if  then  an  eye-glass,  as  D,  of  half  an 
inch  focus  were  placed  half  an  inch  from  the  image,  so  as  to  render  the 
rays  of  every  pencil  parallel,  and  therefore  fitted  to  the  powers  of  the  eye^ 
while  the  different  parcels  would  cross  each  other  a  little  way  beyond  the 
ghun,  as  shown  above,  an  eye  placed  to  receive  in  its  pupil  the  crossing 
pareels,  would  see  the  image  as  large  as  if  at  half  an  inch  from  it,  and 
^Mrefore  72  times  nearer  than  if  viewed  from  the  object-^ass,  and  there- 
ibce  again  as  of  72  times  greater  diameter.    Now,  as  in  all  cases,  the  image 
in  a  telescope  is  in  the  focus  both  of  the  object-glass  and  eye-glass,  and  is 
therefore  nearer  to  the  latter  than  to  the  former  in  proportion  as  their  focal 
dtstances  differ,  the  magnifying  power  is  measured  by  that  difference-<-in  the 
ease  at  present  supposed  the  difference  is  as  72  to  1,  and  72  is  the  magni* 
fying  power  of  the  telescope.     The  rule  is  generally  thus  expressed, 
^*  divide  the  focal  distance  of  the  object-glass  by  that  of  the  eye-glass,  and  the 
quotient  is  the  magnifying  power."     It  is  always  to  be  remembered,  that 
if  the  diameter  of  an  object  be  magnified  10  times,,  the  surface  is  magnified 
100  times,  and  so  in  proportion  for  other  numbers. 

With  such  means  of  aiding  the  sight,  then,  it  is  that  we  discover  the 
mountains  of  our  moon,  and  can  even  measure  their  altitudes;  that  we  can 
see  the  four  beautiful  moons  of  the  planet  Jupiter;  that  we  can  perceive 
mariu  and  irregularities  on  the  surfaces  of  the  other  planets,  enabling  us  to 
say  at  what  rate  they  severally  whirl  round  their  axes^  experiencing  the 
phenomena  of  day  and  night; — and  that  we  can  determine  many  other 
interesting  particulars. 

The  discovery  of  the  telescope  is  said  to  have  been  first  made  acciden- 
tally by  the  children  of  a  Dutch  spectacle-maker,  while  playing  with  their 
father's  work;  but  it  was  turned  to  no  use  until  Galileo,  led  by  science, 
fell  upon  it  again,  and  with  the  knowledge  of  its  worth,  obtained  from  it 
the  most  sublime  results.  The  human  heart  can  rarely  have  throbbed 
with  such  delight  as  Galileo's  when  he  first  directed  his  optic  tube  to 
the  heavens,  and  through  it  contemplated  so  many  glorious  objects  before 
unseen  by  human  eye;— as  the  planet  Venus,  our  beautiful  morning  and 
evening  star,  appearing  not  a  circle,  but  a  crescent  like  our  moon  in  her 
qnarters— as  the  satellites  of  Jupiter— the  rings  of  Saturn---myriads  of 
stare  until  then  invisible  to  man;  and  in  a  word,  when  he  beheld 
the  undoubted  proofs  of  the  true  system  of  the  universe,  as  his  genius 
had  before  conceived  it  uniting  tlie  greatest  simplicity  with  unspeakable 
grandeur. 

The  Galilean  telescope  was  simply  a  large  objeetpglass  to  collect  much 
lights  with  a  small  concave  eye-glass  placed  so  as  to  intercept  the  con- 
verging rays  before  they  reach  their  focus,  and  to  change  thek  convergency 
into  the  parallelism  which  the  eye  could  command.  This  telescope,  although 
UMtfrnfying  less  than  that  made  of  two  convex  glasses,  as  above^described, 
stiU  from  occasioning  no  Ises  of  light  by  the  oroaaiag  of  rays  in  fiKming  aa^ 
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image,  was  of  considerable  power.    The  common  opera-gbss  is  a  tdescope 
made  on  this  principle. 

It  was  explained  at  page  365,  that  a  ray  of  light,  in  being  beat  ar 
refracted  by  transparent  media,  as  by  a  lens,  is  also  divided  into  rajs  of 
the  different  colours  seen  in  the  rainbow.  Hence  an  image  formed  behind 
a  simple  lens  has  coloured  edges  or  fringes.  This  fact  rendered  the  imsM 
of  small  objects  much  magnified,  in  the  first,  made  telescopes,  very  indii- 
tinct:  and,  but  for  the  important  discovery  made  by  Dollond  the  optician, 
that  different  kinds  of  glass  have  dispersive  and  refractive  powers  of  diie- 
rent  relative  force,  so  that  a  concave  lens  of  a  certain  curve  applied  to  m  con- 
vex lens  might  completely  counteract  the  dispersion  of  colour  by  the  latter, 
while  it  left  enough  of  the  convergence  of  the  rays  for  the  formation  of  an 
image— refracting  telescopes  would  have  always  been  very  imperfeet 
Dollond  called  his  telescopes  achromatic,  or  nof'Co touring.  It  is  very 
remarkable,  that  he  had  the  fortune  to  obtain  some  glass  for  his  parposes 
more  suitable  than  any  which  has  been  procured  since,  or  which  could  be 
made  by  known  rules,  until  the  late  improvements  in  the  mannfactnre 
suggested  by  the  ingenuity  of  Mr^  Farraday.  The  author  of  this  work 
carried  abroad  with  him  a  small  telescope  of  old  Dollond's,  which  often 
gave  more  cor^ec^info^mation  respecting  minute  coloured  objects  at  a  dis- 
tance, as  signal  flags  at  sea,  than  much  larger  glasses  of  modem  make. 

The  Microscope  of  greatest  power  and  with  the  form  called  componnd, 
in  its  structure  approaches  very  closely  to  the  telescope,  the  chief  difie- 
rence  being,  that  while  in  the  telescope  a  large  distant  object  forms  in  the 
focus  of  the  object-glass  an  image  exactly  as  much  smaller  than  itself  as 
the  distance  of  the  image  from  the  glass  is  less, — in  the  microscope  con- 
versely, a  small  object  placed  near  the  focus  of  the  object-glass  produces  a 
more  distant  image,  as  much  larger  than  itself  as  the  image  is  more  distant 
than  it, — and  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  the  image  is  viewed  through 
an  appropriate  eye-glass.  The  object-glass  in  the  telescope  is  laree,  in 
the  microscope  it  is  generally  very  small.  If,  in  the  latter,  an  object-glass 
be  used  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch  focal  distance,  and  the  object  be  so  placed 
that  its  image  is  formed  at  six  inches,  the  image  will  be  of  diameter  48 
times  as  great  as  the  object,  or  will  have  nearly  2,500  times  as  much  sur- 
face: and  if  that  image  be  viewed  through  an  eye-glass  of  half  an  inch 
focus,  the  image  will  appear  still  twelve  times  larger,  or  30,000  times  lai^er 
than  the  object. 

A  simple  convex  lens  is  called  a  single  microscope,  and  it  magnifies,  as 
already  explained,  chiefly  by  allowing  the  eye  to  be  brought  much  nearer 
to  the  object  than  the  distance  at  which  the  object  could  be  seen  without 
the  glass;  but  even  where  the  distance  of  the  eye  and  object  is  not  changed, 
a  lens  interposed  will  still  magnify  by  bending  the  light,  as  at  d  and/, 

making  that  which  comes  to  the  eye 

d   ?       at  e  from  the  top  of  such  an  object,  as 

^--— — '    tX^ "^a  ^^®  ^^*^^®  cross  a,  to  appear  to  come 

^  "'^^^^^^^m^.^^^^    (  I J        from  6,  and  that  from  the  bottom  t<> 

*       "^"^^^^^^T^i^     come  from  c,   thus   magnifying  the 

cross  here  represented  by  the  black 
lines,  to  appear  of  the  size  represented  by  the  dotted  lines.  A  concave 
lens  minifies  for  the  contrary  reason. 

Perhaps  there  is  not  a  greater  treat  for  a  person  who  has  feeling  for  the 
beauties  of  nature,  than  to  explore  with  the  microscope.    While  the  tele-^ 
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scope  lifts  the  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  bonndlese  space  occapied  by 
myriads  of  sons,  and  exhibits  this  globe  of  ours  as  less,  compared  with 
the  onivene  aroond  it,  than  a  leaf  i»,  compared  with  a  forest,  or  one  grain 
of  sand  compared  with  all  which  lies  on  the  ocean's  shore;  the  mieroscope 
affain  excites  new  astonishment  by  showing  on  a  leaf,  or  in  a  single  drop 
of  some  water  in  which  the  leaf  has  been  infused,  thousands  of  living  erea- 
tores,  and  of  creatures  not  imperfect  because  thus  small,  but  endowed 
with  organs  and  parts  as  complex  and  curious  as  those  of  an  elephant. 
And  he  who  admires  the  curious  structure  of  a  honey-comb,  may  bend  his 
eye  through  the  microscope  upon  the  cut  surface  of  a  willow-branch,  or  of 
other  wood,  there  to  see  a  similar  structure  more  wonderful  still:  or  he 
msy  compare  the  lace  of  a  fly's  wing  with  the  most  perfect  which  human 
art  can  weave;  or  the  beautiful  proportions  and  perfection  of  the  limbs  and 
weapons  of  an  insect,  invisible  perhaps  to  the  naked  eye,  with  any  larger 
objects  of  the  kind  already  known  to  him. 

Telescopes  and  microscopes  might  with  propriety  be  both  calked  micro- 
scopes, for  often  the  telescopic  object  subtends  to  the  naked  eye  even  a 
smaller  angle  than  the  objects  which  the  microscope  examines.  The 
roinntest  visible  insect  at  hand  may  hide  from  the  eye  a  planet  at  a  distance. 
The  image  in  the  telescope,  however,  is  always  much  smaller  than  in  the 
microscope,  because  the  rays  from  a  distance  being  nearly  parallel,  mast 
form  the  image  nearly  in  the  principal  focus  of  the  object-glass;  while  for 
the  microscope,  the  rays  from  the  near  object  being  very  divergent  may 
be  made  to  form  the  image  far  beyond  that  (beus,  and  therefore  propor- 
tionately larger. 

*'  Light  faWng  on  very  smooih  or  polished  MVffaee$,  is  reflected  so  nearly 
in  the  order  in  which  it  fatls^  as  in  many  cases  to  appear  to  the  eye 
ms  if  coming  direeth  from  the  objects  originally  emitting  itt^^-and 
men  surfaces  are  cailed  mirrors;  the  surface  which  is  fl(U  as  well  as 
polishedjis  catted  a  plane  mirror,"    (Read  the  Analysis,  page  851.) 

If  on  a  marble  slab,  or  other  flat  surface,  (represented  here  at  M  R,  with 

the  edge  supposed  towards  the  spectator)  a  ball 
were  projected  from  A  perpendicularly  towards 
D,  the  ball  would  rebound  directly  Inick  to  A, 
but  if  projected  obliquely,  as  from  B  to  D,  it 
would  not  return  to  the  first  situation  B,  but  to 
^  6,  a  corresponding  situation  on  the  opposite 
~  side  of  the  perpendicular,  thus  making  the 
angle  of  the  return  or  reflection  equal  to  tho 
angle  of  approach  or  incidence;  the  same 
would  be  true  of  a .  ball  approaching  obliquely 
from  any  other  point,  as  C,  and  relM>unding  to 
e.  Now  light  is  reflected  from  polished  sur- 
faces according  to  the  same  law,  so  that  an  eye  at  A  would  see  itself  as  if 
placed  at  (/,  an  eye  at  b  would  see  an  object  really  at  B  as  if  it  were  at  e, 
aad  so  forth.  Where  the  existence  of  a  mirror  is  not  suspected,  the- 
objects  reflected  from  it  are  held  to  be  realities  placed  beyond  where  it  is. 
A  wild  animal  will  attack  its  image  in  a  glass;  and  the  fable  says  thai  a 
dog  crossing  a  brook,  quitted  the  piece  of  meat  in  its  mouth  to  catch  the 
toapting  image  which  he,  saw  in  the  water  below*    The  reason  that  an- 
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object  ieen  in  a  pUne  mifror  appears  to  he  jiMt  as  far  beyond  the  Atrrtr 
as  its  true  distance  on  the  side  of  the  spectator,  is,  that  the  diverfing  lays 
of  a  pencil  of  light  have  the  same  divergence  after  as  before  refleetton. 

Any  plane  very  smooth  surface  reflects  light  as  now  desoribedy  and  ia  a 
mirroR  bat  different  substances  send  back  very  different  proportions  of 
the  light  which  falls  on  them.  A  highly  polished  metallic  surface  is  the 
best  mirror,  often  returning  three-fourths  of  the  whole  light.  Hence  in 
reflecting  telescopes,  the  mirrors  are  made  of  polished  metal. 

Oar  common  looking-glasses  are  really  metallic  mirrors,  for  it  is  the 
smooth  clear  surface  of  the  quicksiWered  tin  foil  behind  ihe  glass  which 
reflects  the  light,  the  glass  itself  merely  serving  the  purpose  of  preserving 
the  metallic  surface  perfectly  clean  and  flat.  There  is  always  an  imper* 
faction  in  such  glass  mirrors,  when  used  for  viewing  objects  obliquely, 
because  the  external  surface  of  the  glass  acts  also  as  a  nsirror,  although  so 
much  more  feebly  than  the  metal  behind,  and  forms  a  separate  image  not 
quite  coinciding  with  the  other,  and  therefore  mixing  with  and  eon- 
fusing  it. 

The  mirrop power  of  glass  unaided  is  seen  from  the  panes  of  a  plate- 
glass  window,  which  make  objects  in  front  very  visible,  although  by  no 
means  with  clearness  comparable  to  that  from  a  metallic  surface.  All 
common  panes  of  glass  in  windows,  or  in  print-frames,  Ac,  reflect  as 
much  light  as  plate-glass,  but  the  reflection  being  irregular  beeaiMe  the 
surface  is  irregular,  scarcely  attracts  notice. 

The  smooth  surface  of  a  fluid  is  a  mirror,  which  is  moreover  horinmlil; 
and  when  that  surface  is  metallic,  as  of  mercury,  the  mirror  is  most  pe^ 
feet.  In  water,  spirits,  oil,  or  any  other  liquid,  it  is  also  perfect^  but 
feebler. 

The  mirror  of  liquid  quicksilver  is  sometimes  used  by  astronomers  m 
observing  the  apparent  altitudes  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  for  the  image  in 
the  mirror  appearing  exactly  as  much  below  the  horizon  as  the  object  is 
really  above  it,  half  the  distance  between  them  is  the  true  height. 

A  varnished  picture,  or  any  japanned  surface,  is  a  mirror:  nay,  even  a 
polished  table  of  mahogany  or  other  wood — as  is  well  known  among  play- 
ful children.  The  author,  while  writing  this,  has  before  him  a  table 
covered  with  black  leather,  and  in  that  covering,  as  a  mirror,  he  clearly 
sees  the  bright  objects  beyond  the  table.  Polished  stones,  as  marble  slabs, 
dtc,  reflect  as  much  as  glass.  Even  a  surface  of  air  may  l>e  a  mirror,  as 
where  a  cold  and  dense  stratum  happens  to  lie  in  contact  with  a  warmer 
and  rarer  stratum.  In  such  cases,  where  particular  causes  have  unequally 
heated  diflerent  levels  of  the  atmosphere,  the  trees,  islands,  &c.,  happening 
to  be  below,  are  reflected  from  above,  and  appear  as  if  in  the  sky.  This 
phenomenon  is  called  mirage.  It  is  often  to  be  observed  over  the  burning 
sands  of  Africa,  where  the  aix  is  much  heated;  and  elsewhere  certain  kinds 
of  mist  and  thin  clouds  produce  a  similar  efiect,  causing,  for  instance,  a 
ship  to  appear  as  if  suspended  aloft,  with  keel  uppermost. 

In  certain  cases  an  object  seen  by  the  light  reflected  from  a  mirror 
appears  reversed,  as  when  the  right  hand  of  a  person  standing  before  a 
glass  becomes  the  type  for  the  left  hand  of  the  image;  or  when  a  tree,  or 
rock,  or  mountain,  seen  in  the  mirror  of  a  lake,  has  its  top  downwards. 

It  is  on  this  account,  that  a  man  painting  his  own  portrait  from  a  mirror, 
is  apt  to  reverse  all  the  accidental  characteristics  of  the  countenance  or 
person,  not  the  same  on  both  sides;  and  if^  as  is  generally  true,  one  eye  be 
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higher  tfiSQ  the  other,  or  the  nose  be  a  little  to  one  side,  a  yery  incorrect 
resemblance  will  be  produced.  Hence  also  a  person  whose  countenance 
is  at  all  thus  peculiar,  never  sees  himself  in  a  mirror  as  he  appears  to 
others;  and  a  belle  or  beau,  who  has  decided  that  a  curl  is  more  graceful 
on  the  lefii  temple,  may  unconsciously  leave  it  on  the  right. 

By  an  image,  however,  reflected  from  a  first  mirror  to  a  second,  and 
from  that  to  the  eye,  persons  may  see  the  object,  or  themselves,  if  they 
choose,  as  others  see  them.  What  a  pity  that  there  are  not  some  moral 
mirrors  to  answer  an  analogous  purpose! 

A  candle  placed  between  two  parallel  mirrors  fixed  on  opposite  sides  of 
a  room,  makes  visible  in  either  glass  to  a  spectator  near  the  middle  of  the 
room  an  endless  straight  line  of  lights.  If  the  glasses  be  inclined  to  each 
other,  the  lights  will  appear  as  if  placed  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle, 
of  which  the  centre  is  where  the  prolonged  mirrors  would  meet:  this  fact 
is  well  illustrated  in  the  beautiful  toy  called  the  kaleidoscope.  It  is  possi- 
ble to  place  a  few  mirrors  in  such  situations  around  an  apartment,  that  a 
man  entering  it  may  see  himself  multiplied  into  a  crowd,  and  a  few  orna- 
mental pillais  may  produce  the  effect  of  thousands  formed  into  long 
colonnades  of  retiring  lines. 

The  sun  or  moon  reflected  in  a  still  lake,  appear  as  they  do  in  the  sky; 
bat  if  the  surface  of  the  water  become  at  all  ruffled  by  the  breeze,  instead 
of  one  distinct  image,  there  will  be  a  long  line  of  bright  tremulous  reflect 
tion.  The  reason  of  this  appearance  is,  that  every  little  wave,  in  an  extent 
perhaps  of  miles,  has  some  part  of  its  rounded  surface  with  the  direction 
or  obliquity  which,  according  to  the  required  relation  of  the  angles  of 
ioeidence  and  reflection,  fitn  it  to  reflect  the  light  in  the  eye,  and  hence 
every  wave  in  that  extent  sends  its  momentary  gleam,  which  is  succeedied 
by  others. 

Although  the  external  surface  of  glass  reflects  but  a  small  part  of  the 
light  which  falls  upon  it — being  therefore  a  feeble  mirror,  still,  curiously, 
if  light,  which  has  entered  a  piece  of  glass,  fall  very  obliquely  upon  the 

back  or  internal  surface,  instead  of  passing  out 
a  j^  there,  it  is  more  perfectly  reflected  than  it  would 

be  by  the  best  metallic  mirror.  This  light  from  A 
entering  a  piece  of  glass  at  B,  is  entirely  reflected 
at  C,  the  back  of  the  piece,  and  escapes  at  D  to- 
wards E.  The  back  of  a  wedge  of  glass,  or  com- 
mon prism,  thus  becomes  a  perfect  mirror. 
It  is  this  fact  which  enabled  Dr.  Wollaston  to  construct  that  beantifol 
little  iDstrument  called  by  him  the  Camera  Lucida.    The  two  surfaces 

at  the  back  of  the  small  prism  of  glass  A  become 
£  mirrors,  the  first  reHecting  to  the  second^  and  the 

second  to  the  eye  at  E,  the  objects  in  the  land- 
scape before  it,  while  the  eye  also  sees  through 


j^  |C       the  glass  to  the  paper  below  at  B,  and  may  sup- 

pose the  imagery  to  be  feebly  portrayed  on  the 
papen  with  a  pencil  that  appearance  is  made  per- 
manent, and  a  correctly-drawn  outline  of  the 

IB scene  is  at  once  obtained.    The  instrument  for 

assisting  draftsman  is  still  simpler  than  the 
camera  obsenra.  Other  modifications  of  the  instrument  have  since  been 
contrived. 
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The  wine  fact  of  tlie  intmial  larfBce  oT  a  tnMp&renI  mm  b 
mirror,  gives  ua  the  ciplaDation  of  ih&l  apparition  or  phenomenon  m 
admired  before  it  wu  understood,  and  not  lera  admired  linoB— the  rain- 
bow or,  arc  in  Ike  tin/,  u  in  France  and  eliewhere  it  i«  named— en  object 
which  the  pocta  of  tiatore  have  almoet  worahipped  for  in  beauty,  and 
which  few  of  ua  can  cease  to  remember  as  one  of  the  delif  hta  of  our  boyiah 
days,  when  we  aaw  it  strrtching  over  the  haants  of  oar  yoong  plea- 
aurea,  and  may  hare  pursued  it  in  the  hope  of  catehinf;  some  of  ihe 
falling  rubies  and  emeralds,  or  bright-coloured  dew  of  which  it  migfal  be 
compoaed. 

When  a  partial  ahowrr  of  rain  falls  on  the  aide  of  the  landscape  oppo- 
aile  to  where  the  sun  is  shining,  there  iraroediately  appeal*  in  the  ehown 
a  variegated  arch,  red  at  its  external  border  or  confine,  and  then  anetes- 
aively  oiange,  yellow,  green,  iic.  (in  the  order  of  the  ctrionrs  of  tha  pris- 
matic spectrum  described  at  page  364.)  loivards  its  inner  burder.  Its  centiv 
is  directly  oppbsiie  m  the  sun,  or  at  the  end  of  a  straight  line  anppOMd  to 
be  drawn  from  the  sun  throuifh  the  eye  of  Ihe  sperialor  towarda  the  oppo- 
site horizon;  and  being  therefore  always  under  the  horizon,  Ihe  bow  is  lesi 
than  a  semicircle.  The  diameter  of  the  circle  of  which  the  bow  is  a  part, 
occupies  nearly  Si"  of  the  field  of  view,  that  is  lo  say,  the  bow  always 
coincides  niih  a  hoop  of  one  foot  diameter  held  eight  inches  from  the  eye. 
There  is  a  second  bow  of  much  fainter  liiiht  than  the:  firat,  and  with  the 
colours  in  rererae  order;  it  is  of  108°  diameter,  and  therefore  external  to 
the  other. 

Now  the  explanation  of  this  miracle  of  beauty  is  simply  at  follAwi. 
While  the  sun  shines  upon  the  spherical  dropq  of  fillin;  rain,  ita  light  fall* 
upon  the  whole  central  part  of  any  drop,  passes  completely  Ilirouj^h,  but 
that  portion  which  enters  near  the  edge  nf  the  drop,  as  at  a,  is  refracted  Of 
bent,  and  reaches  the  back  aurfacs  of  the  drop  at  y  so 
alsntingly,  or  at  an  angle  *<>  great,  that  it  Buffers  then 
an  entire  reflection  instead  of  being  transmitted;  At 
ray  therefore  is  turned  lo  6,  where  it  escapes  from 
the  drop,  and  as  here  shown,  descends  to  the  earth 
or  eye  in  the  direction  A  f.  Thusevery  dropof  rainon 
which  the  sun  shines  is  a  little  mirror  suspended  in 
the  sky,  and  is  returning  at  a  certain  angle  alt  fonnd 
it,  vix.  at  nn  angle  of  41°„a  portion  of  the  liglil 
which  falls  on  it;  and  an  eye  placed  in  the  required  direction,  receives  ^t 
reflected  light.  If  in  this  case,  however,  there  were  TtftKllon  only,  >n<l 
not  also  Tefraclion  with  reparation  nfeolnurt.  the  rainbow  would  be  only 
a  very  narrow  resplendent  arc  of  white  light,  formed  of  millions  of  little 
images  of  the  sun;  but  in  truth,  becaoH 
Ihe  light  which  enters  near  the  edge  nf 
the  drop,  traverses  the  surface  very  ob- 
liquely, it  is  much  bent  or  refracted  before 
its  reflectinn,  as  seen  at  a,  and  is  divided 
into  rays  of  its  seven  colours,  as  it  would 
be  on  passing  through  a  prism  (at  ex- 
plained Bl  page  861;)  and  this  division  or 
^  sepBTBiion  continuing  after  the  light  again 
escepea  from  the  drop  at  A,  instead  of  *aa 
iding  from  each  drop  to  a  certain  point  of  the  earth,  seveQ 
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rays  deicend  (here  marked  by  dotted  lines  from  the  figare  1  on  the  left 
hmod,  to  7«  6,  0,  Ac,  on  the  right,  and  with  separation  greater  than  occors 
in  reality  to  make  it  very  evident,)  and  of  these  rays,  an  eye  can  only 
reeeive  one  at  a  time  from  the  same  drop,  which  drop  will  then  appear  of 
the  colour  of  the  ray:  but  for  the  same  reason  that  seven  eyes  placed  in  a 
line  from  above  downwards,  as  at  7,  0,  6,  &c.  on  the  right  would  be 
required  to  see  the  seven  colours  from  one  drop  ii  "-^^  noman  eye  is  one, 
so  one  eye  looking  in  the  direction  of  seven  drops  on^emplate  most  perfect 
iag  row,  as  from  1  to  7  on  the  left,  will  catch  the?^  of  the  window,  or  of 
upper,  the  orange  or  second  ray  of  the  next,  the  y.ainters  usually  represent 
which  follows,  and  so  on,  while  it  will  lose  all  tnous  spot  or  line  must  be 
see  the  several  drops  as  if  they  were  each  of  on/  the  pieces  of  furniture 
elements,  then,  found  in  the  same  relative  directiohsafl  ^f^QfithlTill'^yelfie 
glorious  arch  is  formed.  No  two  eyes  can  see  the  same  rainbow,  that  is, 
can  receive  light  from  the  same  drops  at  the  same  time;  and  the  same  eye 
does  not  for  two  instants  receive  light  from  the  same  drops.  This  rainbow 
can  never  appear  to  a  person  on  a  plain,  unless  when  the  sun  is  within 
41^  of  the  horizon,  for  otherwise  the  centre  of  the  rainbow  would  be  more 
than  41^  under  the  h9rizon,  and  therefore  the  whole  circumference  would 
be  below  it  too. 

We  have  described  above  what  is  called  the  principal  bow,  formed  in 

f^  the  drops  by  two  refractions,  and  one  reflection 
of  light.  To  produce  the  fainter  second  or  ex- 
ternal bow,  mentioned  above,  and  of  which  the 
colours  are  in  reverse  order,  the  light  which 
enters  on  the  under  side  of  the  drop,  as  at  a,  is 
reflected  first  at  y,  then  again  at  6,  and  escapes 
at  c  towards  the  eye:  after  two  reflections  as  well 
as  two  refractions.  As  the  semi-diameter  of  this  bow  is  54°,  it  may  be 
visible  when  the  internal  bow  is  not. 

An  artificial  rainbow  may  be  produced  in  sunshine  at  any  time  by  scat- 
tering water-drops  from  a  brush  or  otherwise;  and  a  rainbow  is  often  seen 
aOKMig  the  spray  of  lofty  waterfall,  or  of  a  stormy  sea.  The  cut-glass 
ommments  of  chandeliers,  &rC.  produce  colours  on  the  same  principle  as 
rain-drops;  as  do  also  mist  and  particles  of  frozen  water  between  a  lumi- 
nooB  body,  and  the  eye  exhibiting  the  circular  coloured  haioa  often  observed 
aiound  the  sun  and  moon.  A  white  heUo  is  light  reflected  from  the  exter- 
nal sorfaces  of  drops  or  particles. 

**  Mirrors  may  be  plane,  eofivex,  or  concave;  and  certain  curvatures 
wiU  produce  images  by  rejection,  just  as  lenses  produce  images  by 
refraction ;  in  conseqtience  there  are  reflecting  telescopes,  microscopes, 
4^.,  as  there  are  rtfraeting  instruments  of  the  same  runnesJ*  [See 
the  Analysis,  page  851.) 


a  plane  surface  reflects  light,  so  that  what  is  called  the  image  in 
it  of  a  known  object  may  readily  be  mistaken  for  the  reality,  convex  or 
etneave  mirrors  reflect  as  if  every  distinct  point  of  them  were  a  separate 
•omU  plane  mirror,  and  their  effects  on  light  correspond  with  the  relative 
iaeltnalion  of  the  different  parts.  The  only  fonns  of  much  importance  are 
tkft  ragidarly  spherical  or  ]iarabdic  ooncave  and  convex  mirrofs.  We 
shall  now  iiid  that  these  produce  on  Ughtaimilar  effects  with  Isasest  o^ 
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the  coDcave  mirror  answers  to  the  convex  lens,  and  the  eonvez  minor  to 
the  concave  lens.  It  is  the  concave  mirror  which  gathers  the  light  to  form 
images  in  the  most  perfect  telescopes  that  exist,  as  those  of  Uerschell  and 
others.  Admirable  as  is  the  refracting  telescope,  it  still  falls  short  in  certain 
respects  of  the  telescope  acting  by  reflection. 

In  a  hollow  sphere,  or  part  of  a  sphere  with  polished  internal  surface, 
0t^  wbMi  wo  Mw  li  I  if  rays  radiate  from  the  centre  in  all  directions, 
sures,  and  may  have  pu  they  reach  every  part  perpendicularly,  and  there- 
falling  rubies  and  emerali  fore  are  thrown  back  to  the  centre.  Thus  if  A 
composed.  B  were  a  concave  spherical  mirror,  of  which  C 

When  a  partial  showpr  were  the  centre,  rays  issuing  from  C  would,  in 
site  to  where  the  sun  is  s  obedience  to  the  law,  that  the  angle  of  iocideDoe 
■■■■■^"   ■       '        ■      *  and  reflection  are  equal,  again  meet  at  C 

It  can  be  proved  also,  that  any  ray  parallel  to  the  axis,  Ming  upon 

such  a  mirror,  will  be  reflected  inwards  so 
as  to  cut  the  axis  half-way  between  the 
mirror  and  its  centre,  viz.  at  D,  the  centre 
being  C.    Then  as  all  parallel  rays  most 
meet  in  the  same  point,  that  point  becomes 
•d   a  focus,  as  already  explained  for  leoaes^ 
and  there  an  image  of  the  son  will  be  formed 
when  the  mirror  is  held  directly  towards  the  sun.     This  point  ia  called 
the  principal  focus  of  the  mirror. 

For  the  same  reason  that  parallel  rays  meet  in  the  focns,  so  will  rays, 
issuing  from  the  focus  towards  the  mirror,  become  parallel,  after  reflection, 
as  seen  above  or  in  the  figure  at  page  294;  and  if  they  be  then  caught  in  a 
i^econd  and  opposite  mirror,  as  also  represented  at  page  294,  corresponding 
efl*ects  will  follow. 

Now,  for  a  concave  mirror,  as  already  explained  for  a  lens,  when  rays 
fall  on  it  obliquely  from  one  side  of  the  axis  their  focus  will  be  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  therefore  the  mirror  will  form  an  inverted  image  of  any 
body  placed  before  it,  just  as  a  lens  does;  and  the  image  will  be  near  or 
distant,  and  large  or  small,  according  to  the  divergence  of  the  approachiog 
rays,  exactly  as  happens  with  lenses;  and  thus  the  camera  obscura,  magic 
lantern,  tcleMcopes  and  microscopes,  may  all  be  formed  by  mirrors,  as  they 
may  be  by  lenses.  Moreover,  concave  mirrors  magnify,  as  concave  lenses 
of  the  opposite  names  do.  The  two  subjects  of  images  by  refraction  and 
by  reflection  run  so  nearly  parallel,  that  it  would  be  useless  repetition  here 
to  enter  upon  the  deUiiled  consideration  of  the  latter  subject,  and  we  shall 
therefore  content  ourselves  with  showing  why  a  concave  mirror  magnifisi 
and  why  a  convex  mirror  minifies. 

A  concave  mirror  magnifies  be- 
cause the  light  from  the  top  of  the 
cross  at  A,  reaching  the  mirror 
where  it  can  be  reflected  to  an  eye 
placed  at  F,  viz.  at  E,  seems  to 
S  the  eve  to  come  from  G,  and  the 
1>:  ...-••""  light  of  B   similarly  appears  lo 

come  from  D,  so  that  the  cross  A 
B,  by  the  reflection,  seems  to  the  eye  to  be  of  the  greater  dimensions  C  D. 
In  a  ^convex  mirror,  again,  for  corresponding  reasons,  the  cross  A  B 
appean  only  as  C  D,  and  therefore  much  smaller  than  the  reality. 
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CoDcaTe,  CMr  magniffing  mirront  are  often 
used  by  penona  in  shaTing. 

A  eonvez  mirror  ia  a  common  ornament  of 
oar  apartments,  exhibiting  a  pleasing  minia- 
ture of  the  room  and  its  contents. 

Any  polished  convex  body  is  a  mirror,  and 
therefore  the  ball  of  the  human  eye  is  one, 
in  which  we  may  contemplate  most  perfect 
miniatures  of  surrounding  things.  It  is  the  image  of  the  window,  or  of 
the  sun  in  the  convex  mirror  of  the  eye,  which  painters  usually  represent 
by  a  spot  of  white  paint  there;  and  a  similar  luminous  spot  or  line  must  be 
made  when  they  have  to  represent  almost  any  of  the  pieces  of  furniture 
which  have  rounded  polished  surfaces  as  bottles,  glasses,  smooth  pillars,  ^c. 
Convex  lenses  thus  are  also  mirrors  to  all  the  objects  around  them,  and 
▼ery  strikingly  so,  owing  to  the  perfection  of  the  form  of  a  lens.  The 
polished  back  of  a  watch,  often  in  the  same  way  attracts  the  attention  of 
a  childv  who  wonders  to  see  there  so  clearly  *'  the  little  baby." 

It  has  been  a  mathematical  amusement  to  calculate  what  kind  of  dis- 
tortion mirrors  of  unusual  forms  will  produce,  and  then  to  make  distorted 
drawings,  which  when  reflected  from  such  mirrors,  might  produce  in  the 
eye  the  natural  image  of  the  objects. 

When  a  concave  mirror  is  used  for  a  telescope,  the  image  formed  in 
front  of  it,  and  to  be  examined  through  the  magnifying  eye-glass,  may  be 
▼iewed, — first,  as  in  Herschel's  telescope,  by  the  spectator  turning  his 
back  to  the  real  object,  and  looking  in  at  the  mouth  of  the  telescopic  tube, 
near  to  the  edge  of  which  the  image  is  thrown  by  a  slight  inclination  of 
the  mirror  at  its  bottom: — or  secondly;  as  in  the  Neivtonian  telescope, 
through  an  opening  in  the  side  of  the  tube,  after  being  reflected  by  a  small 

Sane  mirror  placed  diagonally  in  the  centre  of  the  tube: — or,  thirdly,  as  in 
a  Gres^nrian  telescope,  through  an  opening  cut  in  the  principal  mirror 
or  speculum,  after  being  reflected  towards  that  opening  by  a  smaller  mirror 
plaeed  in  the  centre  of  the  tube;  this  last  arrangement  is  that  preferred  ibr 
amailer  telescopes,  because  the  spectator,  while  seeing  the  image,  is  also 
looking  in  the  direction  of  the  object. 

Reflecting  telescopes  have  the  advantage  of  being  perfectly  adiromatir^ 
that  is,  of  producing  no  coloured  or  rainbow  edges  to  the  images;  for  com- 
poond  light  is  reflected,  although  not  refracted  entire,  all  the  colours  fol- 
lowing the  same  law  of  eqnal  angles  of  incidence  and  reflection. 

Herschel's  largest  telescope  had  a  mirror  of  48  inches  in  diameter,  and 
therefore  received  about  150,000  times  more  light  than  an  unassisted  eye, 
forming  with  tliat  light,  at  a  focal  distance  of  40  feet,  a  largo  image  admi- 
rably distinct.  It  was  with  such  a  telescope  that,  in  the  obscurity  of 
remote  space,  Herschel  discovered  the  immense  planet  rolling  along,  which 
ia  honour  of  his  royal  patron  he  called  the  Georgium  Sidus,  but  which 
now  by  the  decision  of  the  scientific  world,  bears  his  own  name; — and 
with  such  he  discovered  moons  before  unseen,  of  other  planets,  and  he 
Qiiraveiled  the  celestial  nebuls  and  clustered  stars  of  the  milky  way,  and, 
ia  a  word,  unveiled  vastly  more  than  had  before  been  done,  the  system  of 
the  boondleM  universe.  If  this  world  were  to  last  for  millions  of  years, 
the  discoveries  made  by  Herschel's  telescope  would  mark  a  memorable 
epoch  of  its  early  history. 
80 
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<*  Light  returned  fram^  or  paening  through  bodUe  of  rougher  or  irregU' 
lar  iurface,  or  which  have  other  peculiaritieSf  is  so  modified  as  to  pro- 
duce all  those  phenomena  of  colour  and  varied  brightness  seen  among 
natural  bodies^  and  giving  them  their  distinctive  characters  and  beaU' 
ty."     (See  the  Analysis,  page  851.) 


General  remarks  on  this  part  of  onr  subject  were  made  in  the 
of  the  section,  in  the  explanations  of  how  objects  not  self-luminous  becoffle 
iMsible  by  reflecting  the  light  of  other  bodies,  and  of  how  the  prism  sepa- 
rates a  ray  of  white  light  into  rays  of  the  several  colours  which  are  teen 
also  in  the  rainbow — which  rays,  on  being  again  mixed,  become  white 
light  as  before: — and  much  beyond  these  remarks  we  have  not  the  inles- 
tion  of  now  proceeding.  To  give  a  full  account  of  the  matters  that  might 
come  within  the  scope  of  this  department,  would  occupy  the  pages  <h  i 
large  volume,  for  there  would  be  to  pass  in  review-^the  various  opinions 
which  have  existed  on  the  intimate  nature  of  light, — the  facts  connected 
with  what  has  been  called  the  ;)o/anza/ton  of  light, — the  relation  of  light 
in  its  double  refraction,  to  the  ultimate  structure  of  material  masses,  ice., 
all  which  subjects  are  in  certain  respects  highly  interesting,  but— as  some 
of  them  are  not  yet  completely  investigated— as  respecting  others,  various 
opinions  prevail, — as  they  involve  few  matters  yet  applied  to  common  ossv* 
as  the  reasonings  about  them  are  far  removed  from  ordinary  trains  of 
thinking,  and  refer  to  facts  altogether  unknown  to  common  observation,— 
we  hold  them  not  to  be  fit  parts  of  a  popular  treatise  on  light.  We  may 
state,  however,  that  persons  who  have  the  leisure  and  the  mathematieal 
preparation  necessary  for  pursuing  the  study,  will  find  their  labour  in  it 
richly  rewarded. 

What  we  deem  necessary  here  to  add,  is,  that  while  light  in  falling 

upon  any  transparent  substance,  as  air.  water,  glass,  &c.,  reduced  to  thia 

plates  of  films,  is  so  affected,  that  for  certain  degrees  of  thinness,  different 

for  each  substance,  it  is  decomposed,  and  is  reflected  or  is  transmitted  not 

as  white  light,  but  as  some  of  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  and  the  colour 

reflected  in  any  case  is  always  the  opposite  or  complement  of  that  which 

is  transmitted,  that  is  to  say,  is  such  that  the  two  brought  together  make 

white  light  as  before.     The  facts  may  be  studied  as  Newton  originally 

studied  them,  in  the  thin  plate  of  air  which  occupies  the  space  between  a 

convex  lens  and  a  plane  surface  of  glass  upon  which  the  lens  is  laid,*— in 

which  plate,  as  the  distance  from  the  point  of  the  apparent  contact  of  the 

glasses  increases,  there  are  all  degrees  of  thinness,  and  with  these  appear 

successive  rings  of  vivid  colours.     The  same  truth  is  exemplified  in  the 

colours  of  a  soap  bubble,  which  brighten  as  the  bubble  swells  and  becomes 

of  thinner  substance,  and  are  different  us  the  thickness  is  different  and 

greater  from  above  downwards; — and  it  is  exemplified  also  in  the  coloors 

seen  in  the  fissures  of  cracked  ice  or  crystalline  spars,  and  in  numerous 

other  common  facts.     Now  whatever  be  the  reasons  of  such  decomposition 

of  light — and  the  explanation  is  not  yet  complete — we  cannot  doubt  that 

in  natural  bodies  generally,  the  colours,  opacity,  transparency,  &c.,  depend 

entirely  upon  the  volume  and  arrangement  of  the  minute  fibres  or  plates, 

with  included  interstices,  which  constitute  the  volume  or  structure  of  each 

niass.     Accordingly,  whatever  changes  that  arrangement,  may  change  also 

the  colour  of  the  mass.     Thus  by  drawing  a  certain  number  of  minute 

lines  on  a  certain  extent  of  any  metallic  surface,  we  may  make  it  of  what 
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coloar  we  please;  and  mother-of-pearl  owes  its  vivid  colours  and  beauty 
entirely  to  its  furrowed  or  striated  surface,  as  is  proved  by  our  taking  an 
impression  of  that  surface  on  sealing  wax  and  perceiving  that  the  wax  then 
exhibits  similar  colours. 

The  investigationti  in  progress  respecting  the  phenomena  of  light,  are 
furnishing  new  proofs  of  the  extreme  simplicity  of  nature,  amidst  the 
boundless  extent  and  mfoat  curious  variety.  When  men  thought  of  the 
sense  of  touch,  only  as  it  exists  at  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  or  on  the  general 
surface  of  the  body,  they  were  far  from  suspecting  that  the  sense  of 
hearing  had  the  near  relation  to  it  which  subsequent  discoveries  have 
proved,  and  still  less,  that  the  sense  of  sight  was  only  a  yet  finger^louch 
than  hearing.  But  step  by  step  they  have  ascertained,  1st.  in  relation  to 
sound,  that  the  air  through  which  it  usually  reaches  the  organ  of  hearing, 
is  a  material  fluid  as  much  as  water,  consisting  of  the  same  or  smaller 
particles,  only  more  distant  among  themselves, — and  that  a  motion  or 
trembling  in  the  air,  by  afiecting  nerves  exposed  in  the  ear  produces  the 
sensation  of  sound  by  slight  repeated  pressures  on  these  nerves,  as  the 
trembling  in  a  log  of  wood  caused  by  the  action  of  a  saw  produces  a 
peculiar  sensation  of  touch  in  the  nerves  of  a  hand  laid  on  the  log; — and, 
moreover,  that  sound  in  all  its  varieties,  is  merely  such  trembling,  afiecting 
a  structure  of  nerve  in  the  ear,  which  nerve  is  made  as  much  more  readily 
excitable  than  the  nerves  in  the  fingers  or  general  cutaneous  surface,  as 
the  action  or  impulse  of  trembling  air  is  more  delicate  than  the  stronger  pres- 
sures of  common  occurrence. — And,  2dly,  in  the  investigations  respecting 
light,  this  kind  of  comparison  is  carried  a  step  farther,  for  it  is  become 
matter  almost  of  certainty  that  the  sensation  of  light  is  produced  in  the 
suitable  nervous  tissue  of  the  eye,  called  the  retina,  by  a  trembling  motion 
in  another  fluid  than  air,  which  fluid  pervades  aU  space,  and  in  rarity  or 
subtlety  of  nature  surpasses  air  yet  more  than  air  does  water  or  solids;—- 
and  that,  while  in  sound,  diflferent  tones  or  notes  depend  on  the  number 
of  vibrations  in  a  given  time,  so  in  light  do  diflerent  colours  depend  on 
the  number  and  extent  of  the  vibrations.  Can  human  imagination  picture 
to  itself  a  simplicity  more  magnificent  and  fruitful  of  marvellous  beauty 
and  utility  than  all  this? — But  yet  farther,  as  air  answers  in  the  universe 
so  many  important  purposes  besides  that  of  conveying  sounds — although 
this  alone  comprehends  language,  which  almost  means  reason  and  civiliza- 
tion—so also  does  the  material  of  light  minister  in  numerous  ways,  in  the 
phenomena  of  heat,  electricity  and  magnetism. 

The  truths  now  positively  ascertained  with  respect  to  the  nature  of 
light  and  vision,  are  among  those  in  the  wide  field  of  human  inquiry, 
which,  acting  on  ordinary  apprehension,  most  forcibly  place  the  student 
IS  it  were,  in  the  very  presence  of  Creative  Intelligence,  awakening  in 
him  the  most  elevated  thoughts  of  which  the  human  mind  is  capable. 
Had  there  been  no  light  in  the  universe,  all  its  other  perfections  in  regard 
to  man  had  existed  in  vain.  This  earth  would  have  been  to  its  human 
inhabitants  what  any  unknown  shore  would  be  to  exiles  abandoned  upon 
it  after  their  eyes  were  put  out:  every  movement  might  be  to  their  destruc- 
tkni,  for  their  perceptions,  being  limited  by  the  length  of  tlieir  arms,  and 
of  their  fearful  groping  steps,  the  wretched  beings  separating  when  impelled 
by  hunger  to  search  for  food,  would  probably  scatter  to  meet  no  more. 
Bot  the  material  of  light  exists,  pervading  all  space,  and  certain  impres- 
skms  made  upon  it  in  one  place  extend  rapidly  over  the  universe,  the 
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progressive  impression  being  called  a  ray,  or  beam  of  light.  The  beam 
of  light,  then,  from  all  parts  coming  to  every  individoal,  may  be  regarded 
as  millions  of  supplementary  arms  or  feelers  belonging  to  Uie  individialy 
and  which  reach  to  the  end  of  the  universe,  so  that  each  person,  inatead 
of  being  as  a  blind  point  in  space,  becomes  nearly  omnipresent;  then  these 
Timbs  or  feelers  have  no  weight,  they  are  never  in  the  way,  they  impede 
nothing,  and  they  are  only  known  to  exist  when  their  nse  is  required! 

But  this  miracle  of  Lioht  would  have  been  totally  useless,  and  the 
paradise  of  earth  would  have  been  to  man  still  a  dark  and  dreary  desert, 
had  there  not  been  farther  the  twin  miracle  of  the  Ete,  an  organ  of  com- 
mensurate delicacy  to  perceive  the  light.    In  the  Eye  we  have  to  admire 
tlio  round  corneu  of  such  perfect  transparency,  placed   exactly  in  the 
anterior  of  the  ball  (and  elsewherp  it  had  been  useless,)  then  exaedy 
behind  this,  the  beautiful  curtain,  the  iris,  with  its  opening,  called  the 
pupil  dilating  and  contracting  to  suit  the  intensity  of  light — and  exaedy 
behind  the  iris,  again,  the  crystalline  lens  possessing  important  and 
remarkable  properties,  and  which  by  acting  on  the  entering  light,  forms 
of  it  on  the  retina  beautiful  pictures  or  images  of  the  objects  in  front; — 
the  most  sensible  part  of  the  retina  being  where  the  images  fall.     Of  these 
parts  and  conditions,  had  any  one  been  otherwise  than  as  it  is,  the  whole 
eye  had  been  useless,  and  light  useless,  and  the  great  universe  useless  to 
man,  for  ho  could  not  have  existed  in  it.-^Then,  farther,  we  find  that  this 
precious  organ,  the  eye,  is  placed  in  the  person,  not  as  if  by  accident,  any 
where,  but  aloft  on  a  befitting  eminence,  where  it  becomes  the  glorions 
watch-tower  of  the  soul;  and,  again,  not  so  that  to  alter  its  direction  the 
whole  person  must  turn,  but  in  the  head,  which  on  a  pivot  of  admirable 
structure  moves  while  the  body  is  at  rest;  besides  that,  the  ball  of  the  eye 
itself  can  roll  in  its  place,  and  is  furnished  with  muscles  which,  as  the 
will  directs,  turn  it  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  to  sweep  along  the 
horizon,  or  take  in  the  whole  heavenly  concave; — then  is  the  delicate  orb 
secured  in  a  strong  socket  of  bone,  and  there  is  over  this  the  arched  and 
padded  eyebrow  as  a  cushion,  to  mitigate  the  shock  of  blows,  and  with 
its  inclined  Iiairs   to   turn   aside   any  descending   perspiration   or  other 
moisture  which   might  incommode; — then  is  there  the  soft  and  pliant 
eyelid  with  its  beauteous  fringes,  incessandy  wiping  the  polished  surface, 
and  spreading  over  it  the  pure  moisture  poured  out  from  the  lachrymal 
glands  above,  of  which  moisture  the  superfluity,  by  a  fine  mechanism,  is 
sent  into  the  nose,  there  to  be  evaporated  by  the  current  of  the  breath; — 
still  farther,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  instead  of  there  being  only  one  so  pre- 
cious organ,  there  are  two,  lest  one,  by  accident,  should   be  destroyed, 
but  which  two  have  so  entire  a  sympathy,  that  they  act  together  as  only 
one  more  perfect; — then  the  sense  of  sight  continues  perfect  during  the 
period  of  growth  from  birth  to  maturity,  although,  because  the  eye  then 
increases  in  size,  the  distance  between  the  lens  and  the  retina  is  constantly 
increasing; — and  the  pure  liquid  which  fills  the  eye,  if  rendered  turbid 
by  accident  or  disease,  is  by  the  actions  of  life,  although  its  source  be  the 
thick  red  blood,  gradually  restored  to  transparency. — The  mind  which  can 
suppose  or  admit  that,  within  any  limits  of  time,  one  single  such  apparams 
of  vision  could  have  been  produced  by  accident,  or  without  design,  must 
surely  be  of  extraordinary  character,  or  must  have  received  unhappy  bias 
in  its  education;   but  the  mind  which  can  still  farther  admit  that  the 
millions  of  human  eyes  which  now  exist  on  earth,  all  equally  perfect,  can 
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have  sprang  from  accident— and  that  the  millions  of  millions  of  other  eyes 
throufffaoat  the  almost  innumerable  species  of  the  living  creation,  where 
each  IS  adapted  to  the  peculiar  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  animal 
which  bears  it,  can  be  accident;  and,  lasdy,  that  the  coundess  millions  of 
all  these  well  adapted  kinds,  which  have  ej^isted  in  past  ages,  were  all  but 
accidents—the  mind  which  can  admit  this,  must  have  some  of  its  highest 
faculties  either  benumbed  or  destroyed. 

As  a  concluding  reflection  with  respect  to  vision  we  may  remark,  that 
all  the  provisions  above  considered  have  mere  utility  in  view,  for  any  one 
of  them  wanting  would  leave  a  necessary  link  in  the  chain  of  creation 
wanting:  but,  we  have  shown  in  a  preceding  part  of  the  work,  that  if 
there  had  been  white  light  only,  susceptible  as  now  of  different  degrees 
of  intensity  and  shade,  the  merely  useful  purposes  of  vision  would  have 
been  answered  about  as  perfectly  as  with  all  tlie  colours  of  the  rainbow 
—a  truth  instanced  in  the  facts,  that  many  persons  do  not  distinguish 
colours,  and  that  it  imports  not  whether  a  person  view  objects  in  the 
morning,  or  at  mid-day,  or  at  even-tide,  or  through  plane  glass  or  coloured 
glass,  provided  there  be  light  and  shade  enough  to  show  them  clearly. 
While,  therefore,  the  existence  of  light  generally,  and  of  the  eye,  speaks 
of  Creative  Power  and  Intelligence,  the  existence  of  colours,  or  of  that 
lovely  variety  of  hues  exhibited  in  flowers,  in  the  plumage  of  birds,  in  the 
endless  aspects  of  the  earth  and  heavens — because  appearing  expressly 
planned  to  give  delight  to  animated  beings,  speaks  of  Creative  Benevolence, 
and  jnay  well  excite  in  us  towards  the  Being  in  whom  these  attributes 
reside,  the  feelings  associated  in  our  minds  during  this  earthly  scene,  with 
the  endearing  appellation  of  *'  Father." 


Si* 
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ANIMAL  AND  MEDICAL  PHYSICS. 


Section  L 


Mechaniim  of  the  Human  Skdtton. 

Hating  now  completed  our  stady  of  general  mechanicf «  we  shall  pro- 
eeed,  with  the  light  thence  derived,  to  examine  that  moat  interesting  iflos- 
tration  of  many  of  the  truths— the  solid  frame  work  of  the  human  body— 
a  perfect  work  of  an  unerring  Engineer! 

There  is  scarcely  a  part  of  the  animal  body,  or  an  action  which  it  per- 
forms, or  an  accident  that  can  befall  it,  or  a  piece  of  professional  assistance 
which  can  be  given  to  it,  that  does  not  furnish  illustration  of  some  truth  of 
natural  philosophy;  but  were  we  here  to  enter  into  much  detail,  we  should 
be  giving  minute  lessons  in  medical  science,  instead  of  explaining  general 
laws.  We  shall  therefore  only  touch  upon  as  many  particnlars  as  will 
make  the  understanding  of  all  the  others  easy;  trying  to  include  among  our 
illustrations,  such  matters  of  importance  as  would  be  likely  to  escape  the 
notice  of  a  hasty  student. 

The  cranium  or  9kuU  has  been  already  mentioned  as  an  instance  of  the 
arched  form  answering  the  purpose  of  giving  strength.  The  brain,  in  its 
nature,  is  so  tender  or  suscepCible  of  injury,  that  slight  local  pressure  dis- 
turbs its  action.  Hence  a  solid  covering  like  the  skull  was  required  with 
those  parts  made  stronger  and  thicker  which  are  most  exposed  to  injury. 
An  architectural  dome  is  constructed  to  resist  one  kind  of  force  only, 
always  acting  in  one  direction,  viz,  gravity;  and  therefore  its  strength 
increases  regularly  towards  the  bottom,  where  the  weight  and  horizontal 
thrust  of  the  whole  are  to  be  resisted;  but  in  the  skull,  as  in  a  barrel  or 
egg-shell,  the  mere  tenacity  of  the  substance  is  many  times  greater  than 
snmcient  to  resist  gravity,  and  therefore  the  form  and  securities  are  ealca- 
lated  to  resist  forces  of  other  kinds  operating  in  all  directions.  When  we 
reflect  on  the  strength  displayed  by  the  arched  film  of  an  egg-shelU  we 
need  not  wonder  at  the  severity  of  blows  which  the  craninm  can  with- 
stand* 

In  the  early  fetal  state,  that  which  aterwai ds  beeomea  the  atnmg  bl»y 
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case  of  the  brain,  exists  only  as  a  tough  flexible  membmie.  Ossification 
commences  in  this  membrane  long  before  birth,  at  a  certdn  number  of 
points  from  which  it  spreads,  and  the  portions  of  the  skull  formed  around 
these  points  soon  acquire  the  appearance  of  so  many  scales  or  shells  ap- 
plied on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  and  held  together  by  the  remaining 
membrane  not  yet  ossified.  They  afterwards  become  firmly  fixed  together, 
by  projections  of  bone  from  each,  shutting  in  among  similar  projections  of 
the  adjoinirfg  ones,  until  all  mutually  cohere  by  peHect  dove-tailed  joints, 
like  the  work  of  a  carpenter.  These  joints  are  called  sutures  of  the  cra- 
nium, and  are  visible  to  extreme  old  age.  Through  early  childhood,  the 
cranium  remains  to  a  certain  degree  yielding  and  elastic,  causing  the  falls 
and  blows,  so  frequent  during  the  lessons  of  walking,  d^.,  to  be  borne 
with  comparative  impunity.  The  mature  skull  consists  of  two  layers  or 
tablesy  with  a  soft  diploe  between  them;  the  outer  table  being  very  tough, 
with  its  parts  dove-tailed  into  each  other  as  tough  wood  is  joined  by 
human  artificers;  while  the  inner  table  is  harder  and  more  brittle,  (hence 
called  vitreous)  with  its  edges  merely  lying  in  contact. 

A  very  severe  partial  blow  on  the  skull  generally  fractures  and  depresses 
the  part,  as  a  pistol-bullet  would:  while  one  less  severe,  but  with  more 
extended  contact,  being  slowly  resisted  by  the  arched  form,  often  injures 
the  skull  by  what  is  correspondent  to  the  horizontal  thrust  in  a  bridge, 
and  causes  a  crack  at  a  distance  from  the  place  struck, — generally  hdf^ 
way  round  to  the  opposite  side.  The  French  in  speaking  of  this  efilect 
use  the  term  contre<oup.  Sometimes  in  a  fall  with  the  head  foremost, 
the  skull  would  escape  injury,  but  for  the  trunk  which  falls  upon  it,  and 
drives  the  end  of  the  spine  against  or  even  through  its  base. 

In  the  lower  jaw  we  have  to  remark  the  greater  mechanical  advantage, 
or  lever-power,  with  which  the  muscles  act,  than  in  other  parts  of  animals. 
The  temporal  and  masseter  muscles  pull  almost  directly y  or  at  right  angles 
to  the  line  of  the  jaw,  while  in  most  other  cases,  as  in  that  of  the  deltoid 
muscle  lifting  the  arm,  the  muscles  act  very  obliquely ^  and  with  power 
diminished  in  proportion  to  the  obliquity.  An  object  placed  between  the 
back  teeth  is  compressed  with  the  whole  direct  power  of  the  strong  mus- 
cles of  the  jaw.  Hence  the  human  jaw  can  crush  a  body  which  ofiers 
great  resistance,  and  the  jaws  of  the  lion,  tiger,  shark,  and  crocodile,  &c., 
are  stronger  still. 

The  teeth  rank  high  among  those  parts  of  the  animal  body,  which 
appear  almost  as  if  they  were  severally  the  results  of  distinct  miraculous 
agencies — so  difficult  is  it  to  suppose  a  few  simple  laws  of  life  capable  of 
producing  the  variety  of  form  and  fitness  which  they  exhibit.  They  con- 
stitute a  beautiful  set  of  chisels  and  wedges,  so  arranged  as  to  be  most 
efiicient  for  cutting,  and  tearing,  and  grinding  the  food,  with  their  exterior 
enamel  so  hard,  that  few  substances  in  nature  can  make  an  impression 
upon  it.  In  early  states  of  society,  teeth  were  used  for  many  purposes 
for  which  steel  is  used  now.  It  seems,  however,  as  if  the  laws  of  life, 
astonishing  to  human  intellect  as  they  are,  had  still  been  inadequate  to 
cause  teeth  cased  in  their  hard  and  polished  enamel,  to  grow  as  the  softer 
bones  grow;  and  hence  has  arisen  a  provision  more  extraordinary  stilL 
A  set  of  small  teeth  appear  soon  after  birth,  and  serve  the  child  until  six 
or  seven  years  of  age:  these  then  fall  out,  and  are  replaced  by  larger  ones, 
which  endure  for  life;  the  number  of  the  latter,  however,  being  completed 
only  when  the  man  or  woman  is  full  grown,  by  the  four  teeth,  called 
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wiidom  taetfa,  from  coming  with  the  person's  matority,  to  fiU  up  the  then 
spacious  jaw. 

The  ipine  or  hack  bane^  in  its  structure,  has  as  much  of  beautiful  and 
varied  niechanism  as  any  part  of  our  wonderful  frame.  It  ih  the  central 
pillar  of  support  and  great  connecting  chain  of  all  the  other  parts;  and  has, 
at  the  same  time,  the  office  of  containing  within  itself,  and  of  protecting 
from  external  injury,  a  prolongation  of  the  brain,  called  the  spinal  marrow, 
more  important  to  animal  life  than  the  greater  part  of  the  brain  itself.  It 
has  united  in  it  the  apparent  incompatibilities  of  great  elasticity,  mat 
flexibility  in  all  directions,  and  great  strength,  both  to  support  a  load  and 
to  defend  its  important  contents,-»as  we  shall  now  perceiye. 

JS?/as/tct/jy.— The  head  rests  on  the  elastic  column  of  the  spine,  as  sofUy 
as  the  body  of  a  carriage  rests  upon  its  springs.  Between  each  two  of 
the  twenty-four  vertebrae  or  distinct  bones  of  which  the  spine  consists, 
there  is  a  soft  elastic  intervertebral  substance,  about  half  as  bulky  as  a 
vertebra,  and  which  jrields  readily  to  any  sudden  jar:  then  the  spine  is 
waved  or  bent  like  an  italic  /,  as  is  perceived  on  viewing  it  sideways,  or 
in  profile,  and  by  this  reason,  also,  it  yields  to  any  sudden  pressure  opera- 
ting against  either  end.  The  bending  might  seem  a  defect  in  a  column 
intended  to  support  weight,  but  the  disposition  of  the  muscles  around  is 
such  as  to  leave  all  the  elasticity  of  that  form,  and  a  roomy  thorax,  with- 
out any  diminution  of  strenfflh. 

Flexibility. '^The  spine  has  been  compared  to  a  chain,  because  it  con- 
nists  of  many  distinct  pieces  (twenty-four.)  They  are  in  contact  by  smooth 
nibbing  surfaces,  which  allow  of  a  degree  of  motion  in  all  directions;  and 
a  litde  motion  comparatively  between  each  two  adjoining  pieces,  becomes 
a  great  extent  of  motion  in  the  whole  line. 

The  »/reni^/A— -of  the  spine  as  a  whole,  is  shown  in  the  fact  of  a  man's 
easily  carrying  upon  his  head  or  back  a  weight  heavier  than  himself;  and 
the  strength  of  each  separate  vertebra  surrounding  the  spinal  marrow,  is 
evident  in  its  being  a  double  arch,  or  strong  irregular  ring.  The  spine 
increases  in  size  towards  the  bottom,  in  the  justcst  proportion,  as  it  has 
more  weight  to  bear.  The  articulating  surfaces  of  the  spine  are  so  many, 
and  so  exactly  fitted  to  each  other,  and  are  connected  by  such  number  and 
strength  of  ligaments,  that  the  combination  of  pieces  becomes,  in  reference 
to  motion,  a  much  stronger  column  than  a  single  bone  of  the  same  size 
would  ba 

Considering  the  great  number  of  parts  forming  the  spine,  and  their  nice 
mutual  adaptation,  it  might  be  expected  that  injuries  and  diseases  of  the 
structure  would  be  very  frequent.  The  reverse,  however,  under  natural 
circumstances,  is  true;  so  that  while  hundreds  and  thousands  of  works  have 
been  published  on  the 'diseases  of  almost  every  other  part  of  the  body, 
hardly  any  have  been  written  on  spine-affections,  and  what  have  ap- 
peared are  of  very  recent  date.  One  reason  of  this  is,  that  whatever  re- 
gards health  and  divease  is  now  much  more  completely  analyzed  than 
formerly;  but  another  and  the  chief  reason  is,  that  from  a  change  In  modern 
times  introduced  into  the  system  of  education  for  young  ladies,  a  conside- 
rable proportion  of  them  have  grown  to  womanhood  with  weakelfed  and 
crooked  spines. — The  subject  merits  farther  consideration  here. 

To  the  well-being  of  the  higher  classes  of  animals,  a  certain  degree  of 
exercise  of  their  various  parts  is  not  less  necessary  than  their  nourishment, 
and  if,  during  the  period  of  growth,  such  exercise  be  withheld  'by  any 
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cause,  the  body  never  acquiiee  its  due  proportions  and  strengtb.  To 
prompt  young  creatures  to  the  required  exertion,  nature  has  given  them 
an  overflow  of  life  and  energy,  as  evinced  in  the  everchanging  occupation 
of  a  child  in  the  quick  soccession  of  its  ideas,  in  its  jumping  and  skipping, 
and  asing  all  the  modes  of  roundabout  action  to  expend  muscular  energy, 
instead  of  seeking  aif  in  after  life,  to  accomplish  its  ends  in  the  shortest 
ways; — and  as  seen  among  the  inferior  animals,  in  the  play  of  kittens, 
puppies,  lambs,  &c.  But,  strongly  as  nature  has  thus  expressed  herself, 
tyrant  fashion,  with  a  usual  perversion  of  common  sense,  had  of  late  times, 
in  England,  for  young  women  of  the  higher  classes,  formed  a  scho(d  dis- 
cipline, directly  at  war  with  nature's  dictate;  so  that  a  stranger  arriving 
from  China,  might  almost  suppose  it  our  design  to  make  crooked  and 
weak  spines  by  that  discipline,  as  it  is  the  design  in  China  to  make  little 
feet  by  the  iron  shoe.  The  result  is  the  more  striking,  when  the  brothers 
of  the  female  victims,  and  who  of  course  have  similar  constitutions,  are 
seen  to  be  robust,  healthy,  and  well-formed.  A  peasant-girl^  when  her 
spirits  are  buoyant,  is  allowed  to  obey  her  natural  feeling,  and  at  proper 
times  to  dance,  and  skip,  and  run,  until  healthy  exhaustion  asks  that  repose 
which  is  equally  allowed;  and  thus  she  grows  up  strong  and  straight:  but 
the  young  lady  is  receiving  constant  admonition  to  cuH)  all  propensity  to 
such  vulgar  activity,  and  often,  just  in  proportion  as  she  subdues  nature, 
she  receives  the  praise  of  being  well-bred.  The  multifarious  studies,  also 
of  the  latter  come  powerfully  in  aid  of  the  admonition,  by  fixing  her  for 
many  hours  every  day  to  sedentary  employment;  and  the  consequences 
soon  follow,  of  weakness  in  the  body  generally  from  the  want  of  the  nato- 
ral  quantity  and  variety  of  muscular  exertion,  but  weakness  of  the  back 
particularly,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  sitting  is  usually  performed. 
It  would  be  accounted  great  cruelty  to  make  a  delicate  girl  stand  all  daj, 
because  her  legs  would  tire,  but  this  very  cruelty  is  in  almost  constant 
operation  against  her  back,  as  if  backs  could  not  tire  as  well  as  legs. 
When  she  is  allowed  to  sit  down  because  she  has  been  long  standing,  great 
care  is  taken  that  the  muscles  of  the  back,  which  still  remain  in  action  as 
she  sits,  shall  not  be  at  all  relieved;  for,  from  the  idea  that  it  is  ungraceful 
to  loli,  she  is  either  upon  a  stool  which  has  no  back  at  all,  or  upon  a  very 
narrow  chair  with  a  perpendicular  bark.  Now  neither  of  these  seats  re- 
lieves her  spine,  the  stool,  however,  being  less  hurtful  than  ihe  chair,  be- 
cause it  allows  the  spine  to  bend  in  ditferent  ways  so  as  to  rest  the  diffe- 
rent sets  of  muscles  alternately,  while  the  chair  keeps  the  spine  constantly 
upright  and  nearly  unmoved.  This  excessive  fatigue  soon  causes  the  spine, 
somewhere,  to  give  way  and  to  bend,  and  the  curvature  often  becomes 
permanent.  And  as  when  a  bend  takes  place  in  one  situation,  there  imme- 
diately follows  an  opposite  bend  above  or  below,  to  keep  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity of  the  body  always  directly  over  the  base,  the  curve  thus  becomes 
double,  like  an  italic/,  and  the  distortion  is  rendered  complete. — In  bendisg 
the  spine  is  sometimes  also  partially  rotated  or  twisted,  so  as  to  show 
from  behind  that  waving  profile  which  should  be  seen  only  from  the  side. 
When  owing  to  such  discipline  the  inclination  of  the  hack  has  once 
been  begun,  it  is  often  rapidly  increased  by  the  means  used  to  correct  it. 
Strong  stiff  stays  are  put  on  to  support  the  back,  as  is  said,  but  which  in 
reality,  by  superseding  the  action  of  the  muscles  placed  there  by  nature  as 
the  supports,  cause  these  to  lose  their  strength,  and  to  be  unable,  when  the 
stays  are  withdrawn,  to  support  the  body.    Longer  sittings  in  the  narrov 
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Yipright  chair  are  then  recommended,  and  aometimea  the  back  ia  foreiUy 
stretched  by  puUiea,  or  the  patient  is  kept  all  day  and  night  \jinf  on  an 
inclined  boanl,  losing  her  health,  &c.: — the  only  thin^  gnardra  aninat 
being,  that  the  patient  ahould  take  due  exercise  and  air,  and  should  leat 
properly  when  she  is  not  taking  exercise.  With  many  persona  the  pre- 
judice had  at  last  grown  op,  that  strong  stays  should  he  put  on  at  a  rery 
early  age,  to  prevent  the  first  approach  of  the  mischief,  and  that  children 
ahoald  always  be  made  to  sit  on  straight-backed  chairs,  or  to  lie  on  hard 
planes:  and  it  is  probable,  that  if  these  cures  and  preventives  had  been 
adopted  as  universally  and  strictly  as  many  deemed  them  neceaaary,  we 
ahould  now  scarcely  have  in  England  a  young  lady  of  healthful  form. 
What  would  be  said  of  the  person  who  should  try  to  improve  the  strength 
and  shape  of  a  yonng  race-horse  or  greyhound,  by  binding  tight  aplinta  or 
ataya  round  its  beautiful  young  body,  and  then  tying  it  up  in  a  stall!  But 
thia  ia  the  kind  of  absurdity  and  cruelty  which  has  been  so  commonly  prac* 
tiled  in  this  country  towards  beings  than  whom,  aa  nature  oflera  them,  the 
universe  surely  contains  none  more  faultless. 

A  pernicious  prejudice,  with  respect  to  such  curvature  or  distortion  of 
the  spine,  long  existed,  namely,  that  it  was  a  scrofulous  affection;  and 
many  mothers  concealed  it  as  much  as  possible,  and  aought  remedy  from 
qaacka  far  from  home.  In  consequence,  until  within  a  few  years,  the 
management  of  spine-diseases  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  some  irregular 
meml^ra  of  the  profession, — and  a  rich  source  of  wealth  it  became  to  them, 
from  many  of  their  remedies  bein?  calculated  rather  to  prolong  than  to 
core  the  evil.  The  practice  in  such  cases,  however,  haa  now  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  profession  generally,  and  science  having  detected  the  true 
canae  of  the  evil,  its  frequency  is  already  diminished.  It  haa  been  shown 
that  to  prevent  the  disease  is  easy,  and  that  the  best  cures  are  those  con- 
doeted  on  the  general  principles  of  improving  the  health  of  the  patient  by 
fit  regimen,  of  prescribing  such  exercises  as  may  directly  strengthen  the 
affect  part,  and  of  causing  the  patient  when  reposing  to  assume  positions 
which  directly  counteract  the  morbid  tendency. 

Some  mi?ht  expect  here  a  long  description  of  machinea  employed  in  the 
treatment  of  spine  affections:  but  the  list  of  those  which  are  useful  or  safe 
ia  very  abort: — a  sofa  to  rest  upon  during  the  day  and  a  fit  bed  for  the 
nght  (the  '*  hydrostatic  bed,*'  proposed  by  the  author  of  this  work,  and  de- 
scribed in  the  next  chapter,  has  certain  advantages;)  choice  of  pleaaant 
meana  of  taking  exercise,  such  as  the  skipping-rope,  shuttle-cock,  dumb- 
bells, a  rope-ladder  to  climb,  a  winch  to  turn,  £c.:->and  where  it  is  much 
desired  that  the  young  lady  ahould  employ  herself  in  the  sitting  attitode, 
as  in  practising  music,  a  chair  may  be  used,  with  crutches  rising  from  its 
side,  or  with  straps  descending  from  pullies  in  an  overhanging  canopy  or 
crane,  and  kept  tight  by  proper  weights  at  their  distant  ends,  to  support  the 
head  and  shoulders.  The  author  has  had  a  small  crane  of  wood  made, 
which  well  answers  the  last  mentioned  purpose,  and  may  he  attached  to 
a  common  chair.  It  would  be  out  of  pbce  here  to  detail  those  particolara 
of  oonatitutional  treatment,  which  in  peculiar  habits  may  be  required  to 
aid  the  effeota  of  the  means  above  described. 

Jjie  n6a.— Attached  to  twelve  vertebre  in  the  middle  of  the  back,  there 
are  Uie  ribs  or  bony  stretchers  of  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  constituting  a 
atnictttre  which  solves,  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  the  difficult  mechni- 
eal  pfioUem  of  making  a  cavity  with  solid  ezterioTi  whieh  aliall  yet  W 
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capable  of  dilating  and  contracting  itself.  Each  pair  of  eerrespondinff  ribi 
may  be  consider^  as  oonatitating  a  hoop;  which  hann  obliquely  down 
from  the  place  of  attachment  behind,  so  that  when  the  forepart  of  all  the 
hoops  is  lifted  by  the  muscles,  the  cavity  of  the  chest  is  enlaiged. 

We  have  to  remark  the  double  connexion  of  the  rib  behind,  first  to  the 
bodies  of  two  adjoining  veriebne,  and  then  to  a  process  or  projection  from 
the  lower,  thus  affecting  a  very  steady  joint,  and  yet  leaving  the  necessary 
freedom  of  motion:  and  we  observe  the  forepart  of  the  rib  to  be  joined  to 
the  breasi-bone  by  flexible  cartilage,  which  allows  the  degree  of  motion 
required  there,  without  the  complexity  of  a  joint,  and  admirably  guards, 
by  its  elasticity,  against  the  effects  of  sudden  blows  or  shocks. 

'Fhe  muscles  which  have  their  origin  on  the  ribs  and  their  insertion  into 
the  bones  of  the  arm,  afford  us  an  example  worth  remembering  of  action 
and  reaction  being  equal  and  contrary.  When  the  ribs  are  fixed,  these 
muscles  move  the  arm;  and  when  the  arm  is  fixed,  as  by  resting  on  a  chair 
or  other  object,  they  with  equal  force  move  the  ribs.  The  latter  occn^ 
lence  is  seen  in  fits  of  asthma  and  dyspnoea. 

The  human  skeleton  with  its  naked  ribs,  is  so  associated  in  thecoonmoQ 
mind  with  ideas  of  death  and  loss  of  friends,  and  all  the  terrors  of  donbtfiil 
futurity,  that  to  roost  persons  it  is  an  object  of  abhorrence:  but  lo  the  phi* 
losophic  mind,  which  rises  superior  to  place  and  time,  the  so  admirable 
adapution  of  all  the  parts  to  their  purposes,  and  of  parts  which  being  pnidy 
mechanical  are  perfectly  understood,  makes  it,  independenUy  of  all  profes- 
sional considerations,  an  object  of  the  most  intense  interest.  Such  medis- 
nism  reveals,  by  intelligible  signs,  the  hand  of  the  Creator;  and  a  man  may 
be  said  sublimely  (o  commune  with  his  Maker,  who  contemplates  aod 
undersunds  the  struclure  aright. 

The  ihonldtr-joint  is  remarkable  for  combining  great  extent  of  motioa 
with  great  strength.  The  round  head  of  the  shoulder-bone,  that  it  may 
tarn  freely  in  «**  ways,  rests  upon  a  shallow  cavity  or  socket  in  the 
shoolcle^blade;  and  the  danger  of  dislocation  from  this  shallowness  is 
-utrded  against  by  two  strong  bony  projections  above  and  behind.  To 
inciesse  the  range  of  motion  to  the  greatest  possible  degree,  the  bone  called 
i)ie  shoulder-blade,  which  contains  the  socket  of  the  arm,  slides  about  itself 
vpon  the  convex  exterior  of  the  chest,  having  its  motion  limited  in  certain 
«}ii*cUons  by  its  connexion,  Uirough  the  collar-bone  or  clavicle,  with  the 
fKirnum. 

The  scapula  or  blade-bone  is  extraoniinary  as  an  illustration  of  the 
mechanical  rules  for  combining  lightness  with  strength.  It  has  the^trenffth 
^  the  arch  from  being  a  little  concave,  like  the  dished  wheel  alrei^y 
Jcscribed,  siid  iu  substance  is  chiefly  collected  in  its  borders  and  spinet, 
with  thin  plates  between,  as  the  strength  of  awheel  is  collected  in  its  rioi 
and  spokes,  and  nave.  ' 

The  bones  of  the  arms,  considered  as  levers,  have  the  muscles  which 
move  them  attached  very  near  to  the  fulcra,  and  very  obliquely,  so  that  the  i 
muscles,  from  working  through  a  short  distance  comparatively  with  the  I 
displacement  of  the  resistances  at  the  extremities,  require  to  be  of  great  I 
strength.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder-joint,  in  ' 
the  exertion  of  lifting  a  man  upon  the  hand,  pull  with  a  force  of  two  thou- 
sand pounds. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  securities  to  the  shoulder-joint  now  described,  in 
the  infinite  variety  of  twists,  and  fidls,  and  accidents  to  which  men  in  the 
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busy  tMiie  of  soeieQr  are  liaMe,  the  joint  ii  freqoeQtly  dislocttad,  thai  ii, 
Um  nmndad  head  of  the  homeroa  or  arm-boae  alipa  from  ita  aocket,  wiUi 
ioatant  lameneaa  aa  a  cooaeqoeQce. 

Iq  the  treatment  of  dialocationa  and  fracturea  of  the  frame-work  of  the 
human  body,  the  aar^on  cannot  avoid  diaplaying  atrikinglv  either  hia 
profeaaional  akill  or  ignorance.  With  what  eaae  doea  the  diaplaced  arm  or 
thigh-bone  return  to  ita  aocket,  under  the  guidance  of  the  akilful  hand!  and 
to  what  horrible,  and  often  unavailing  torture,  ia  the  patient  subjected, 
when  in  such  a  case  ignorance  dares  to  act!  It  is  very  painful  to  allow 
the  imagination  to  dwell  upon  the  recorda  of  ancient  aorgery,  and  to  be 
made  present,  as  it  were,  to  the  stretching  of  patients  on  the  rack  with 
puUiea  and  powerful  engines,  to  do  what  better  information  could  have 
accomplished  with  such  gentleness.  And  would  that  the  records  of  modem 
times  contained  no  instances  of  individuals  crippled  for  life  by  bad  prac- 
tice. To  a  practitioner  in  this  branch,  impunity  and  a  quiet  conscience 
can  now  be  secured  only  by  his  having  a  perfect  knowledge  of  anatomy, 
and  familiarity  with  the  laws  of  mechanical  philosophy. 

With  our  present  information  on  these  subjects,  we  are  surprised  at  the 
detail  of  the  practices  and  errors  promulgated  in  former  times,  owing  to 
imperfect  knowledge  of  mechanics,  even  by  authors  of  the  highest  credit. 
It  would  hardly  be  believed  that  so  distinguished  an  ornament  of  EnffUsh 
samry  as  Mr.  Pott,  should  assign  as  one  reason  for  not  pulling  by  the  hand 
or  toot,  in  reducing  a  dislocation  of  the  shoulder  or  hip,  that  the  intervening 
jointa  prevented  the  strain  from  reaching  the  part  desired. 

Some  surgeons,  possessing  a  certain  deffree  of  knowledge  in  mechanics, 
bot  only  that  degree  which  is  dangerous,  having  heard  that  the  lever  waa 
a  powerful  engine,  have  tried  to  replace  bones  solely  by  leverage,  as  it 
waa  called.  Thus,  a  man's  dislocated  arm  has  been  placed  over  the  back 
of  a  chair  aa  a  fulcrum,  or  over  the  top  of  a  door,  and  while  the  weight  of 
the  auffering  body  was  hanging  to  it  on  one  side  as  the  resistance,  force, 
iiaa  been  applied  to  the  other  aide,  enough  sometimes  to  break  the  bone, 
or  to  tear  away  the  ligaments  and  soft  parts  about  the  joint 

Other  surgeons,  after  learning  in  the  same  way  the  effects  of  the  policy, 
hare  wished  to  do  all  by  irresistible  extension,  and  instead  of  borrowing 
the  moderate  assistance  which  might  be  useful,  have  torn  muscles  and 
ligaments  from  their  attachments. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  work  to  enter  into  an  extended  examination 
of  the  accidents  which  befall  the  body  requiring  mechanical  akill  for  their 
proper  management,  for  this  would  be  to  deliver  a  course  of  instruction 
on  practical  surgery;  but  it  is  wished  to  awaken  the  attention  of  the  medi- 
cal  atodent  to  those  valuable  general  principles  which  may  furnish  direc- 
tion in  most  difficulties.  Knowing  these  principles,  and  possessing  good 
aenae,  he  will  often  be  a  more  effective  minister  of  his  art  than  a  man  full 
of  learned  precedents,  who  knows  them  not.  To  make  this  lesson  more 
iapreasive  to  his  young  readers,  the  author  may  take  the  liberty  of 
adducing  his  own  experience.  When  he  waa  himself  very  young,  and 
bad  not  yet  had  extensive  practical  experience,  he  was  thrown  into  a  aitoa- 
tion  where  a  heavy  medical  charge  devolved  upon  him,  and  where  through 
aeeidenta  among  a  numerous  crew,  during  a  very  eventful  voyage,  which 
lad  to  intercourse  with  the  savage  inhabitanta  of  onfrequented  coaata^  ha 
had,  within  twenty-six  months,  more  practice  in  aingular  wounda,  diah>- 
eationSf  and  fracturei^,  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  many  practitionera  daring  a 
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life:— in  that  time  he  became  strongly  impreaaed  with  the  importance  to 
the  medical  man  of  anch  knowledge  aa  he  now  recommends:  and  he  bad 
reason  to  rejoice  that  although  Natural  Philosophy  was  not  then  modi 
insisted  upon  in  the  course  of  professional  education,  circumBtances  had 
led  him  to  look  carefully  at  the  body  through  that  medium. 

The  08  humeri^  or  bone  of  the  upper  arm,  is  not  perfectly  cylindrial, 
but  like  most  of  the  other  bones  called  cylindrical,  it  has  ridges  to  give 
strength,  on  the  principle  explained  in  the  chapter  '*  on  strength  of 
materials.*' 

The  elbow  joint  is  a  correct  hinge,  and  so  strongly  secured  that  it  is 
rarely  dislocated  without  fracture. 

The  fore-arm  consists  of  two  bones  with  a  strong  membrane  between 
them.  Its  great  breadth,  from  this  structure,  affords  abundant  space  for 
the  origin  of  the  many  muscles  which  go  to  move  the  hand  and  fingers: 
and  the  very  peculiar  mode  of  connexion  of  the  two  bones,  gives  man  that 
most  useful  faculty  of  turning  the  hand  round,  into  what  are  called  the 
positions  of  pronation  and  supination,— exemplified  in  the  action  of  twisting 
or  of  turning  a  gimblet. 

The  old  surgeons,  who  acted  frequently  by  rules  of  routine  rather  than 
by  reason^,  in  tlie  accident  of  fracture  to  one  or  both  bones  of  the  foie- 
arm,  often  applied  a  tight  bandage,  which  pulled  the  bones  at  the  fractured 
part  close  to  each  other,  and  thus  injured  the  future  shape  and  streoghof 

the  arm. 

The  wrht.  The  many  small  bones  forming  the  wrist  have  a  signal 
ofioct  of  deadening,  in  regard  to  the  parts  above,  the  shocks  or  blows 
which  the  h.ind  receives. 

The  ttnnutar  ligament  is  a  strong  band  passing  round  the  joint,  and 
kropin;^  all  the  tendons  which  pass  from  the  muscles  above  to  the  fingers, 
rlttitr  to  the  joint.  It  answers  the  purpose  of  so  many  fixed  puUies 
tor  directing  the  tendons:  without  it,  they  would  all,  on  action,  start  oat 
lilvtt  bow-strings,  producing  deformity  and  weakness. 

The  human  hand  is  so  admirable,  from  its  numerous  mechanical  and 
sensitive  capabilities,  that  an  opinion  at  one  time  prevailed,  that  man's 
superior  reason  depended  on  his  possessing  such  an  instructor  and  such  a 
servant.  Now,  although  reason,  with  hoofs  instead  of  fingers,  could  never 
have  raised  man  much  above  the  brutes,  and  probably  could  not  have 
secured  the  continued  existence  of  the  species,— »still  the  hand  is  no  more 
than  a  fit  instrument  of  the  godlike  mind  which  directs  it. 
•  The  pelvis^  or  strong  irregular  ring  of  bone  on  the  upper  edge  of  which 
the  spine  rests,  and  from  the  sides  of  which  the  legs  spring,  forms  the 
centre  of  the  skeleton.  A  broad  bone  was  wanted  here  to  connect  the 
central  column  of  the  spine  with  the  lateral  columns  of  the  legs,  and  a 
circle  was  the  lightest  and  strongest.  If  we  attempt  still  farther  to  conceive 
how  the  circle  could  be  modified  so  as  to  fit  it — for  the  spine  to  rest  on,  for 
the  thighs  to  roll  in,  for  muscles  to  spring  from,  both  above  and  below,  for 
the  person  to  be  able  to  sit,  &c.,  we  shall  find,  on  inspection,  that  all  oar 
anticipations  are  realized  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  In  the  pelvis,  too* 
there  are  the  thyroid  hole  and  ischiatic  notches,  furnishing  subordinate 
instances  of  contrivance  to  save  material  and  weight: — they  are  merely 
deficiencies  of  bone  where  solidity  could  have  given  no  additional  strength. 
The  broad  ring  of  the  pelvis  protects  most  securely  the  important  organs 
placed  within  it. 
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The  hipjaini  exhibiu  the  perfecUoa  of  the  ball  and  socket  artioalatioo* 
It  allows  the  foot  to  move  round  in  a  circle,  as' well  as  to  have  the  great 
ranfe  of  backward  and  forward  motion,  exhibited  in  the  action  of  walkbig. 
Whea  we  see  the  elastic  tough  smooth  cartilage  which  lines  the  deep 
socket  of  this  joint,  and  the  similar  glistening  covering  of  the  ball  or  head 
of  the  thigh-bone,  and  the  lubricating  synovia  poured  into  the  cavity  by 
appropriate  secretaries,  and  the  strong  ligaments  giving  strength  all  around, 
we  feel  how  far  the  most  perfect  of  man  s  works  falls  short  of  the  mecha- 
nism exhibited  in  nature. 

7%e  ihigh-bone  is  remarkable  for  its  two  projections  near  the  top,  called 
trochanters,  to  which  the  moving  muscles  are  fixed;  and  which  lengthen 
considerably  the  lever  by  which  the  muscles  work.  The  shaft  of  the  bone 
is  not  straight,  but  has  a  considerable  forward  curvature.  Short-sighted- 
ness might  suppose  this  a  weakness,  the  bone  being  a  pillar  to  support  a 
weight;  but  the  bend  gives  it  in  reality  the  strength  of  the  arch,  to  bear  the 
action  of  the  mass  of  muscles  called  veu/tia,  which  lie  sand  swells  upon  its 
fore  part 

7ne  4cnee  is  a  hinge  joint  of  complicated  structure,  claiming  the  most 
attentive  study  of  the  surgeon.  The  rubbing  parts  art  flat  and  shallow, 
and,  therefore,  the  joint  has  little  strength  from  form;  but  it  derives  security 
froin  the  numerous  and  singularly  strong  ligaments  which  surround  it. 
The  ligaments  on  the  inside  of  the  knees  resemble,  in  two  circumstances, 
the  annalar  ligaments  of  joints,  viz.  in  having  a  constant  and  great  strain 
lo  bear*  and  yet  in  becoming  stronger  always  as  the  strain  increases.  The 
line  of  the  leg,  even  in  the  most  perfect  shapes,  bends  inwards  a  little  at 
the  knee,  requiring  the  support  of  the  ligaments;  and  in  many  persons  it 
bends  very  much;  but  the  inclination  does  not  increase  with  age.  The 
Vmm  of  many  weakly  in-kneed  children  become  straight  by  exercise  alone. 
Tnis  inclination  at  the  middle  joint  of  the  leg,  by  throwing  a  certain  strain 
on  the  ligaments,  gives,  in  such  actions  as  jumping,  running  du%,  an 
increase  of  elasticity  to  the  limb. 

In  the  knee  there  is  a  singular  provision  of  loose  cartilages  between  the 
ends  of  the  bones.  They  have  been  called  friction-cartilages,  from  a 
•npposed  relation  in  use  to  friction- wheels,  but  their  real  effect  seems  to 
to  be,  to  accommodate,  in  the  different  positions  of  the  jointt  the  surfaces 
of  the  robbing  bones  to  each  other. 

Under  the  head  of  Pneumaticif  we  shall  find  that  the  bones  forming 
the  joints  are  held  together,  independently  of  their  ligaments,  by  a  constant 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  amounting  in  the  knee,  for  instance,  to  upwards 
of  sixty  pounds. 

The  great  muscles  on  the  fore-part  of  the  thigh  are  contracted  into  a 
tendon  a  little  above  the  knee,  over  and  in  front  of  which  the  tendon  has 
to  pass  to  reach  the  top  of  the  leg,  where  its  attachment  is.  The  part  of 
the  tendon  over  the  joint  becomes  bony,  and  forms  the  patella  or  knee-pan, 
often  called  the  pulley  of  the  knee.  This  peculiarity  enables  the  muscles 
to  act  more  advantageously,  by  increasing  the  distance  of  the  rope-  from 
the  centre  of  motion.  The  patella  is,  moreover,  a  sort  of  shield  or  pro- 
tection to  the  fore-part  of  this  important  joint 

The  le^  below  the  knee,  like  the  fore-arm  already  described,  has  two 
bones.  They  offer  spacious  surface  of  origin  for  the  numerous  muscles 
required  for  the  feet,  and  they  form  a  compound  pillar  of  greater  strength 
than  the  same  quantity  of  bone  as  one  shaft  wotild  have  had*    The  innU 
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Tidaal  bones  also  are  angular  instead  of  roand,  hence  deriving  greater 
power  to  resMt  blows,  Ac. 

The  ankle-jaini  is  a  perfect  hinge  of  great  strength.  There  is  io  front 
of  it  an  annular  ligament,  by  which  the  greater  part  of  the  tendons  passing 
downwards  to  the  foot  and  toes  are  kept  in  their  places.  One  of  these 
tendons  passes  behind  and  under  the  bony  projection  of  the  inner  anklev 
in  a  smooth  appropriate  groove,  exactly  as  if  a  little  fixed  pulley  were 
there. 

The  heelf  by  projecting  so  far  backwards^  is  a  lever  for  those  strong 
muscles  to  act  by,  which  form  the  calf  of  the  leg  and  terminate  in  the 
tendo  achilHs.  The  muscles,  by  drawing  at  it,  lift  the  body,  in  the  actions 
of  standing  on  the  toes,  walking,  dancing,  &c.  In  the  foot  of  the  negro 
the  heel  is  so  long  as,  in  European  estimation,  to  appear  ugly;  and  its  great 
length  rendering  the  effort  of  smaller  muscles  sufficient  for  the  various 
purposes,  the  calf  of  the  negro's  leg  is  smaller  than  of  other  races  of 
men. 

In  a  graceful  human  step  the  heel  is  always  raised  before  the  foot  is 
li(\ed  from  the  ground,  as  if  the  foot  were  part  of  a  wheel  rolling  forward; 
and  the  weight  of  the  body,  supported  by  the  muscles  of  the  ^f  of  the 
leg,  as  just  described,  rests  for  the  time  on  the  fore-part  of  the  foot  and 
toes.  There  is  at  that  time  a  bending  of  the  foot  in  a  certain  degree. 
But  where  strong  wooden  shoes  are  used,  or  any  shoe  so  stiff  that  it  wOI 
not  yield  and  allow  this  bending  of  the  foot,  the  heel  is  not  raised  at  aD 
until  the  whole  foot  rises  with  it,  so  that  the  muscles  of  the  calf  are  seaieely 
used,  and  in  consequence  soon  dwindle  in  size,  and  almost  disappear. 
Many  of  the  English  farm  servants  wear  heavy  stiff  shoes,  and  in  London 
may  constantly  be  seen  as  the  drivers  of  country  wagons,  with  fine  robust 
body  and  arms,  but  with  legs  which  are  fleshless  spindles,  producing  a 
gait  most  awkward  and  unmanly.  The  brothers  of  these  men,  otherwise 
employed,  are  not  so  mis-shapen;  and  even  they  themselves,  when  they 
choose  to  become  soldiers,  and  are  trained  in  military  exercises,  lose  their 
peculiarity.  What  a  pity  that,  for  the  sake  of  a  trifling  saving,  gracefoi 
nature  should  be  thus  deformed.  An  example  of  an  opposite  kind  is  seen 
in  Paris,  where,  as  the  streets  have  no  side  pavements,  and  the  ladies  are 
obliged  consequently  to  walk  almost  constantly  on  tiptoe,  the  great  action 
of  the  muscles  of  the  calf  has  given  a  conformation  of  the  leg  and  foot,  to 
match  which  the  Parisian  belles  proudly  challenge  all  the  world,— not 
aware,  probably,  that  it  is  a  defect  of  their  city  to  which  the  boasted  peco- 
culiarity  is  mainly  due. 

A  person  confined  to  bed  for  a  week  or  two  by  sickness,  has  generally 
to  remark  a  much  greater  wasting  of  the  legs  than  of  the  arms;  the  reason 
of  which  is,  that  the  muscles  of  the  leg,  in  ordinary  cases,  being  more  in 
use  than  thone  of  the  arms,  their  ordinary  bulk  is  more  dependent  on  use, 
and  they  suffer  a  corresponding  change  from  inaction. 

Such  facts  as  now  mentioned,  bear  directly  on  the  subject  so  near  the 
hearts  of  many  English  mothers,  viz.  the  weak  and  crooked  backs  of  their 
daughters.  From  such  they  may  understand  that  strong  stays,  which  in 
part  supersede  the  action  of  the  muscles  placed  by  nature  around  the  spine 
to  support  it,  cause  these  muscles  to  dwindle,  and  afterwards,  when  the 
support  of  the  stays  fails  or  becomes  unequal,  leave  the  back  to  bend  or 
twist.  Stays,  therefore,  can  neither  help  to  make  strong  and  well-formed 
backs  originally,  nor  can  they  be  a  remedy  after  the  weakness  has  cooh 
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meneed.   A  healthy  yoong  woman  from  the  coantnr,  with  the  apine 
lying  deep  between  the  firm  euahiona  of  mnacle  which  aupport  it,  if. 


aolBording  to  town  faahion,  braced  up  in  tight  ataya,  will  frequently,  at 
the  end  of  a  abort  time,  exhibit  such  a  waiating  of  the  fleah,  that  the 
pointa  of  bone  in  the  spine  may  be  counted  by  the  eye,  all  the  way 
down. 

77ke  arA  of  the  foot  ia  to  be  noticed  aa  another  of  the  many  proriaiona 
for  aavine  the  body  from  ahocks  by  the  elaaticity  of  the  sapporta.  The 
heel,  and  the  ball  of  the  toea,  are  the  two  extremea  of  the  elaatic  arch,  and 
the  leg  reata  between  them. 

Connected  with  elaaticity,  it  is  interesting  to  remark  how  imperfectly  a 
wooden  leg  anawera  the  purpose  of  a  natural  leg.  The  centre  of  the  body, 
when  aupported  by  the  wooden  leg,  which  always  remains  of  the  aame 
length,  moat  deacribe,  at  each  step,  a  portion  of  a  circle  of  which  the  bot- 
tom nob  of  the  leg  is  the  centre;  and  the  body  is  therefore  conatandy 
riaing  and  falling; — but  with  the  natural  legs,  which,  by  gentle  flexure  at 
the  knee,  are  made  shorter  or  longer  in  different  parts  of  the  step  aa  re- 
qnired,  the  body  is  carried  along  in  a  manner  perfectly  or  nearly  level. 
In  like  manner,  a  man  riding  on  horseback,  if  he  keep  his  back  upright 
and  atiff,  haa  hia  head  jolted  by  every  step  of  the  trotting  animal; 
hot  the  experienced  horseman,  even  without  rising  in  the  stirrups, 
by  lettmg  the  back  yield  a  little  at  each  movement,  aa  a  bent  apring 
yielda  during  the  motion  of  a  carriage,  can  carry  his  head  quite  smoothly 
along. 

■ 

In  a  general  review  of  the  skeleton,  we  have  to  remark,  1st,  the  nice 
adaptation  of  all  the  parts  to  one  another,  and  to  the  strains  which  they 
have  respectively  to  bear;  as — in  the  size  of  the  spinal  vertebrae  increaaing 
from  above  downwards — the  bones  of  the  leg  being  larger  than  thoae  of 
the  arm,  and  ao  on.  2dly,  the  objecta  of  strength  and  lightness  combined; 
as  by  the  hollowness  of  the  long  bones — their  angular  form — their  thick- 
ening and  flexures  in  particular  places  where  great  strain  haa  to  be  borne 
-—the  enlargement  of  the'  extremities  to  which  the  muscles  are  attached, 
lengthening  the  lever  by  which  these  act.  Sic.  3dly,  we  have  to  remark 
the  nature  and  strength  of  material  in  different  parte,  so  admirably  adapted 
to  the  purpoaes  which  the  parts  serve:  there  is  bone,  for  instance,  in  one 
place  nearly  as  hard  as  iron,  where  covered  with  enamel,  it  haa  the  form 
of  teeth,  with  the  office  of  chewing  and  tearing  all  kinds  of  matter  used  aa 
food;  in  the  cranium,  again,  bone  is  softer,  but  tough  and  reaiating;  in  the 
middle  of  long  bones  it  is  compact  and  little  bulky,  to  leave  room  for  the 
swelling  of  the  muscles  lying  there;  while,  at  either  end,  with  the  aame 
quantity  of  matter,  it  is  large  and  spongy,  to  give  a  broad  aurface  for 
articulation:  and  in  the  spine  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrs,  which  rest  on  an 
elastic  bed  of  intervertebral  substance,  are  light  and  spongy,  while  their 
articulating  surfaces  and  processes  are  very  hard.  In  the  jolnta  we  aee 
the  loogh  elaatic  smooth  substance  called  cartilage  covering  the  enda  of  the 
bonea,  defending  and  padding  them,  and  destroying  friction.  In  infonts 
we  find  all  the  bones  soft  or  gristly,  and  therefore  calculated  to  bear  with 
impunity  the  falls  and  blows  incidental  to  their  age;  and  we  aee  certain 
parts,  where  elasticity  is  necessary  or  uaefal,  remaining  cartilage  or  gristle 
for  life,  aa  at  the  ahterior  extremities  of  the  ribs.  About  the  joints  we  ha?ft 
to  remark  the  ligamenta  which  bind  the  bones  together,  possessing  a  tenfto 
city  scarcely  equalled  in  any  other  known  aubstance;  and  we  «ee  that  the 
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mafcolar  fibres  whose  contnetions  move  the  bones  and  thereby  the 
body,— becaase  they  wopld  have  rendered  the  limbs  dnmsy  even  to  de- 
formity had  they  all  passed  over  the  joints  to  the  parts  which  they  have  to 
pnlU— attach  themselves  at  convenient  distances,  to  a  strong  cord  called  a 
tendon,  by  means  of  which,  like  a  hundred  sailors  at  a  rope,  they  make 
their  effort  effective  at  any  distance.  The  tendons  are  remarkable  for  the 
great  strength  which  resides  in  their  slender  forms,  and  for  the  lubricated 
smoothness  of  their  surfaces.  Many  other  striking  particulars  might  be 
enumerated  but  these  may  suffice. — Such,  then,  is  the  skeleton  or  ge^oeral 
frame-work  of  the  human  body;  less  curious  and  complicated  perhaps  thu 
some  other  parts  of  the  system  which  we  have  yet  to  examine,  hot  so  per- 
fect and  so  wonderful,  that  the  mind  which  can  attentively  coosider  it 
withput  emotion,  is  in  a  state  not  to  be  envied.* 

This  living  force  of  man^.l^as  been  used  as  a  working  power  in  Tarions 
ways,  as  in  turning  a  winch— pulling  at  a  rope — walking  in  the  inaide  of 
a  large  wheel  to  move  it,  as  a  squirrel  or  turnsp  it  dog  moves  his  little 
wheel,  dtc.  Each  of  these  has  some  particular  advantage:  but  the  mode 
in  which,  for  many  purposes,  the  greatest  effect  may  be  produced,  is  for 
the  man  to  carry  up  to  a  height  his  body  only,  and  then  to  let  it  work  by 
its  weight  in  descending.  A  bricklayer*s  labourer  would  be  less  fatigued 
to  lift  twice  as  many  bricks  to  the  top  of  a  house  in  the  coucse  of  a  day, 
by  ascending  the  ladder  without  a  load  and  raising  bricks  of  nearly  Iris 
own  weight  over  a  pulley  each  time  in  descending,  than  by  carrying  rewer 
bricks  and  himself  up  together,  and  descending  again  without  a  load,  as  is 
still  usually  done. 

Redection,  independently  of  experiment,  would  naturally  anticipate  the 
above  stated  result,  for  the  load  which  a  man  should  be  best  able  to  cany, 
is  surely  that  from  which  he  can  never  free  himself, — the  load  of  his  own 
body.  Accordingly  the  strength  of  muscles  and  disposition  of  parts  are  all 
such  as  to  make  his  body  appear  very  light  to  him. 

The  question  which  was  agitated  with  such  warmth  some  time  ago  as 
to  the  propriety  of  condemning  men  and  women  to  work  on  the  tread-mill, 
receives  an  easy  decision  here.  They  work  by  climbing  on  the  outside 
of  a  large  wheel  or  cylinder,  which  is  turned  by  their  weight,  and  on 
which,  to  avoid  falling  from  their  proper  situation,  they  must  advance  just 
as  fast  as  it  turns.  There  are,  on  the  outside  of  the  cylinder,  projections 
or  steps  for  the  feet,  and  the  action  to  the  workers  is  exactly  that  of 
ascending  an  acclivity.  Now  as  nature  has  fitted  the  human  body  for 
climbing  hills  as  well  as  for  walking  on  plains,  the  work  of  the 
tread-mill,  under  proper  restrictions  as  to  duration,  must  be  nearly  as 
natural  and  healthful  as  any  other. — Its  effects  have  ultimately  proved 
it  to  be  so. 

Animal  power  being  exhausted  in  proportion  as  well  to  the  time  during 
which  it  is  acting,  as  to  the  intensity  of  force  exerted,  there  may  often  be 
a  great  saving  of  power  by  doing  work  quickly,  although  with  a  little  more 
exertion  during  the  time.  Suppose  two  men  of  equal  weight  to  ascend  the 
same  stair,  one  of  whom  takes  only  a  minute  to  reach  the  top,  and  the 
other  takes  four  minutes,  it  will  cost  the  first  but  a  little  mure  than  a  fourth 


*  In  the  second  and  third  editions  of  thi«  work  a  criticism  was  introduced  at  tbif 
place  of  a  treatise  on  **  Aniinil  Mechanics,**  pubtiiihed  as  part  uf  the  Library  of  Vie- 
jful  Knowledge;  in  which  treatise  ihc  author,  from  imperfect  acquaintance  with  Nt- 
taral  Philosophy,  had  fallen  into  many  grave  errors.  That  note,  having' ana werediU 
purpose,  is  not  repeated  here. 
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part  of  the  fatigue  which  it  eosts  the  second,  becanae  the  exhaaation  has 
relation  to  the  time  daring  which  the  masclea  are  acting.  The  quick 
mofer  may  have  exerted,  perhaps,  one-twentieth  more  force  in  the  first 
instant,  to  give  his  body  the  greater  velocity  which  was  afterwards  conti- 
naed,  but  the  sloth  supported  his  load  four  times  as  long. 

A  healthy  man  will  run  rapidly  up  a  long  stair,  and  his  breathing  will 
scarcely  be  quickened  at  the  top;  but  if  he  walk  up  slowly^  hia  legs 
will  feel  fatigued,  and  he  will  have  to  wait  some  time  before  he  can  speak 
calmly. 

For  the  same  reason  coach-horses  are  much  spared  by  being  made  to 
gallop  up  a  short  hill,  and  being  then  allowed  to  go  more  slowly  for  a 
little  time,  so  as  to  rest  at  the  top. 

The  rapid  waste  of  muscular  strength  which  arises  from  continued 
action,  is  proved  by  keeping  the  arm  extended  horizontally  for  some  time. 
Few  persons  can  continue  the  exertion  beyond  a  minute  or  two.  In 
animals  which  have  long  horizontal  necks,  there  is  a  wonderful  provi- 
sion of  nature  in  a  strong  elastic  substance  on  the  back  or  upper  part  of 
the  neck,  which  nearly  supports  the  head  independently  of  muscular 
exertion. 

In  farther  illustration  of  the  truth  that  strength  is  saved  in  many  cases 
by  doing  work  quickly,  we  may  recall  the  fact  explained  at  page  70,  that 
m  body  thrown  or  shot  upwards  with  double  velocity,  rises  four  times  as 
&r  aa  when  shot  with  a  single  velocity,  or  half  of  the  other. 


The  following  remarks  regard  some  instruments  used  by  medical  ^nen, 
and  which  range  under  the  present  division  of  '*  Mechanics.*' 

7^  obstetric  forceps, — As  the  blades  beyond  the  joint  or  fulcrum  are 
longer  than  the  handles,  the  pressure  on  the  head  included  in  then  is  less 
than  that  exerted  by  the  hand  that  uses  them,  but  its  degree  should  always 
be*kept  present  to  the  mind  of  the  operator. 

7%e  vectist  or  lever  used  instead  of  the  forceps  iust  mentioned,  is  a 
dangerous  instrument  in  unskilful  hands.  In  fact,  whenever  it  is  used  as 
m  lever,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  with  some  part  of  the 
pelvis  as  the  fulcrum,  the  use  of  it  is  a  piece  of  unskilful  cruelty;  for  the 
soft  parts  between  the  bone  and  the  instrument  are  bruised  not  only  with 
the  whole  force  of  the  hand,  but  with  twice  or  thrice  as  much,  according 
as  the  resistance  is  nearer  to  the  fulcrum  than  to  the  hand.  The  instru- 
ment is  safely  used,  only  when  the  operator  makes  one  of  his  hands  the 
fulcrum,  and  uses  the  other  as  the  power,  or  makes  different  parts  of  the 
swne  hand  answer  both  purposes;  and  then  there  is  a  resemblance  between 
the  action  of  the  vectis  and  of  a  hook. 

The  levator,  or  lever  for  raising  the  broken  and  depressed  portion  of 
the  skull  in  trepanning,  has  a  fulcrum  attached  to  it  by  a  joint.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  place  this  fulcrum  where  its  pressure  cannot  be 
injorious. 

The  circular-saw  or  croum^saw  of  the  trephine,  should  be  worked  with 
a  qaick  motion  and  gentle  pressure,  for  the  reason  given  at  page  ilMt. 
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treatiDg  of  catting  instraments.    The  purpoee  it  tboroby  mttiiiied,  botk 
sooner  and  belter,  and  the  head  of  the  patient  is  less  shaken. 

For  the  same  reason,  in  amputation,  a  light  and  qniek  motion  of  the 
straight  saw  causes  less  jarring,  and  effects  an  easier  dWision  of  the 
bone. 

In  using  the  amputation  knife,  the  speed,  neatness  and  success  of  the 
operation,  ai:e  all  favoured  by  blending  the  drawing  or  saw  moUon  of  the 
knife,  with  the  pressure  towards  the  bone. 

These  last  observations  are  of  a  hundred  similar,  which  might  be  made 
to  prove  the  extreme  importance  to  a  surgeon  of  having  familiarity  with 
the  use  of  tools  or  instruments.  Perhaps  a  person  cannot  better  aoqoire 
this  than  by  practising,  while  young,  some  amusing  work  of  carpentry. 
Manual  dexterity,  and  a  little  readiness  at  mechanical  contrivance,  so  fre- 
quently prove  of  importance  to  persons  in  all  stations,  that  it  is  a  great 
defect  in  the  prevailing  systems  of  general  education,  not  to  cultiTate  diem 
with  greater  attention. 

TVU  iooth^key  is  an  instrument  found  in  many  hands,  and  persons  who 
do  not  pretend  to  more  than  the  lowest  degree  of  skill  in  the  healing  art, 
are  not  afcaid  to  use  it.  The  consequence  is,  that  perhaps  scarcely  a  day 
passes,  in  which  teeth  are  not  broken  and  jaws  splintered,  and  gams 
bruised  even  to  sloughing,  by  the  unskilful  or  awkward  use  of  it.  The 
common  tooth-key  may  be  compared  to  a  wheel  and  axle,  the  hand  of  the 
operator  acting  on  two  spokes  of  the  wheel  to  work  it,  while  the 
tooth  is  fixed  to  the  axle  by  the  claw,  and  is  drawn  out  as  the  axle 
turns.  The  gum  and  alveolar  process  of  the  jaw,  form  the  soppoit  on 
which  the  axle  rolls.  The  common  errors  in  tooth-drawing  by  the  key, 
are  these: 

Ist.  Turning  the  key  towards  that  side  where  the  adjoining  teeth  are  so 
close  that  the  tooth  to  he  drawn  cannot  pass,  without  either  breaking  one 
of  them,  or  being  itself  broken.  Sometimes  two,  or  even  three  teeth  are 
thus  unfixed  instead  of  one. 

2d.  Neglecting  the  natural  inclination  of  the  tooth.  By  winding  it 
round  in  the  direction  in  which  it  already  inclines,  and  in  accordance  with 
a  bend  which  is  generally  found  in  it,  the  operation  is  easy  and  safe;  bat 
by  drawing  it  in  the  opposite  way,  it  not  unfrequently  is  broken,  or  it 
splinters  the  part  of  the  jaw-bone  in  which  it  was  set. 

3d.  If  the  tooth-claw  be  blunt,  its  point  may  slip  upon  the  tooth,  so  as 
to  produce  ajar  which  is  very  apt  to  break  the  tooth. 

4th.  Unless  the  axle  or  fulcrum  of  the  key  be  made  to  rest  as  evenly 
as  possible  on  the  gum,  it  will  tear  or  otherwise  injure  the  gum.  It  should 
rest,  if  possible,  over  the  part  of  the  bone  in  which  the  tooth  is  set,  for  if 
not — as  when  a  hack  tooth  is  drawn  by  an  instrument  resting  on  a  part 
considerably  anterior  to  it — the  twist  produced  is  painful,  and  there  is 
danger  of  splintering. 

A  man  who,  after  making  these  reflections,  operates  leisurely  a  feir 
times  on  the  dead  subject,  will  be  able  to  give  instant  and  safe  relief  to 
very  common  and  most  intense  suffering.  And  it  is  hardly  excusable  in 
any  medical  man  who  may  be  placed  where  a  professed  dentist  cannot  be 
procured,  to  neglect  acquiring  a  talent  so  easy. 

Some  dentists,  by  a  strong  forceps  made  for  the  purpose,  pull  teeth 
dirtctly  out;  others  by  a  simple  sharp-pointed  lever  push  them  out;  and 
others  use  a  forceps  in  the  manner  of  the  tooth-key,  by  resting  one  side 
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of  it  on  the  gum  as  a  falcitmi,  and  then  giving  it  a  twisting  motion:  in  the 
latter  case  the  resting  side  of  the  forceps  is  formed  like  the  bolster  of  a 
tooth-key.  But  much  more  in  all  cases  depends  on  the  dexterity  of  the 
operator  than  on  the  form  of  the  instrument 

Steel  iru8ie$for  ruptures  are  among  the  blessings  to  suflTering  humanity 
which  modern  mgenuity  has  supplied.  From  the  unhealthy  employments 
of  some  men,  and  the  early  dissipation  or  unnatural  modes  of  life  of  others, 
debilitated  constitutions  are  frequent,  and  are  often  transmitted  to  ofispring; 
and  one  of  the  lamentable  eflects  is  that  weakness  of  the  flesh  forming  the 
sides  of  cavities  which,  on  occasions^of  strong  efibrt,  allows  at  particular 
points  the  living  parts  to  protrude  from  within,  so  as  to  foim  tumours  under 
the  skin.  A  person  perfectly  healthy  may  suffer  the  same  injury  from  a 
very  violent  strain  or  pressure  on  the  abdomen.  The  occurrence  is  called 
hernia  or  rupture:  the  most  common  hernia  is  that  of  the  small  intestine 
through  the  groins. 

Formerly,  this  occurrence  disabled  for  life.  A  man  who  had  hernia  was 
discharged  from  the  army  or  navy;  he  could  not  ride  on  horseback,  or  take 
usual  exercise;  he  could  not  lift  a  weight;  and  in  a  word,  he  often  became 
a  miserable  burden  to  himself  and  others.  Now,  by  fitting  the  pad  of  a 
good  steel  truss  to  the  part,  the  rupture  is  as  perfectly  restrained,  as  if  the 
hand  of  a  skilful  surgeon  were  constantly  there.  The  truss  may  be  put 
oa  and  off,  with  as  little  reflection  or  trouble,  as  a  part  of  tlie  ordinary 
drees,  and  the  man  becomes  again  almost  as  fit  for  all  the  duties  of  life  as 
if  he  were  without  his  ailment. 

The  old  and  still  common  form  of  the  steel  truss  is  that  of  a  half  or 
thrae-quarter  hoop,  so  bent  and  tempered,  that  when  put  upon  the  patient, 
one  end,  which  has  a  pad  upon  it,  presses  with  a  given  force,  over  the 
opening  by  which  the  rupture  protrudes,  and  the  remainder  tightly  em- 
braces the  body.  The  objections  to  this  kind  of  truss  are,  the  difficulty 
d  making  it  to  fit  exactly;  its  being  rather  troublesome  to  put  on  and  off; 
and  its  pressing  disagreeably  round  the  body. 

Another  kind  of  truss,  free  from  these  objections,  consists  of  a  little  more 
than  half  a  hoop,  with  a  pad  at  each  end:  one  of  the  pads  supports  the 
weakness,  and  the  other  rests  upon  the  centre  of  the  back,  to  bear  all  the 
atrain  there,  while  the  hoop  itself  passing  round  the  hip  farthest  from  the 
hernia  reposes  loosely  on  the  hip.  This  truss  may  be  called  self-adjusting, 
for  it  almost  of  itself  falls  into  its  place,  and  needs  no  fastenings;  the  same 
tniis  fits  all  persons  of  one  size,  whatever  their  shape;  and  the  strength 
mxyhe  adjusted  by  changing  tlie  number  of  plates  in  the  spring-hoop. 

jToumiquetSf  crutches^  iplinta^  ^c.  ^c,  are  so  simple^  in  all  respects  as 
not  lo  merit  special  notice  here. 

This  section  contains  some  of  the  reflections  which,  in  contemplating 
the  human  skeleton,  occur  to  a  person  familiar  with  mechanical  philosophy; 
and  the  more  complete  such,  a  person*s  knowledge  is  of  anatomy,  phy- 
eialogy,  sargery  and  medicine,  the  more  numerous  will  be  the  professional 
otfeela  on  which  this  philosophy  will  shed  a  light,  dissipating  doubt  and 
enor.  The  author  has  not  entered  into  more  minute  detail,  because  it 
would  have  been  encroaching  upon  the  office  of  the  teachers  of  particular 
departments,  and  because  he  thinks  that  any  one  who  is  aot  enabled,  by 
Hm  examples  here  given,  to  make  the  applications  of  the  general  law*  to 
all  poaaime  eases,  may  account  the  study  of  the  healing  art  aasuited  la  the 
with  whkh  he  ia  endowed. 


(  ***   ) 


PART    V. 


(continued.) 


SECTION  U.— DOCTRINES  OF  FLUIDITY  IN  RELATION 

TO  ANIMALS. 


Id  the  preceding  sections  on  the  laws  of  fluidity,  occasional  illostrations 
hare  been  taken  from  the  animal  economy;  but  there  are  many  other 
particulars  of  the  same  class  and  of  great  interest,  which  it  is  conTenient 
to  consider  apart  under  the  four  heads  of,  1st.  TTie  circulaiian  i^tkt 
blood;  2d.  The  respiration  and  voice ;  3d.  The  digestion ;  and  4th. 
The  pelvic  phenomena.  It  is  important  to  remark  here,  that  this 
section  cannot  be  understood  by  a  person  ignorant  of  those  which 
precede. 


THE  CIRCULATION  OF  THE  BLOOD. 


Perhaps  there  are  few  points  more  remarkable  in  the  history  of  the 
progress  by  which  man  has  arrived  at  his  present  knowledge  of  the  uni- 
verse, than  that  he  was  so  long  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  blood  in  bis 
own  and  in  other  animal  bodies  is  constantly  circulating.  England  claims 
as  one  of  her  sons,  the  man  whose  powerful  intellect  at  last  established 
this  truth,  in  opposition  to  strong  appearances,  and  to  the  most  fixed  p^^ 
judices.  Dr.  Harvey  published  his  proofs  in  the  year  1619.  A  person 
who  tries  to  imagine  what  the  science  of  medicine  could  have  been  while 
it  took  no  account  of  this  fact,  on  which,  as  a  basis,  much  of  the  certain 
reasoning  about  the  phenomenon  of  life  must  rest,  is  prepared  for  what 
old  medical  books  exhibit  of  the  writhings  of  human  reason,  in  attempts  to 
explain  and  to  form  theories,  while  a  fatal  error  was  mixed  with  erery 
supposition.-^The  chief  circumstance  which  prevented  the  earlier  dis- 
covery of  the  circulation  was,  that  on  examining  dead  bodies,  the  arteries 
were  always  found  empty  of  blood; — which  was  the  reason,  also,  of  those 
vessels  beinff  called  arteries^  or  air-tubes. 

.  We  now  know,  that  as  the  Thames  water  spreads  over  London  in  pipes, 
to  supply  the  inhabitants  generally,  and  to  answer  the  particular  purposes 
of  brewers,  bakers,  tanners,  and  others,  and  is  then  in  great  part  retomed 
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to  where  Uie  current  sweeps  away  the  impurities;  so»  nearly  in  the  human 
body«  does  the  blood  spread  from  the  centre,  through  the  arteries,  to 
nourish  alt  the  parts,  and  to  supply  material  of  secretion  to  the  liver,  the 
kidneys,  the  stomach,  and  other  viscera;  and  returns  from  these  by  the 
veins  towards  the  heart  and  lungs,  to  be  purified  and  to  have  its  waste 
replenished,  that  it  may  again  renew  its  course. 

The  circulation  may  be  more  particularly  described  thus.  From  the 
left  chamber  or  ventricle  of  the  strong  muscular  mass  the  hearty  a  large 
tube  arises,  called  the  aorta;  and  by  a  continued  division  or  ramification, 
opens  a  way  for  the  bright  scarlet  blood  to  the  very  minutest  part  of  the 
living  frame, — the  extreme  divisions  or  twigs  being  so  small,  that  they  are 
called  capillary  or  hair-like  tubes.  At  the  terminations  of  these  vessels, 
the  blood,  after  answering  the  purposes  of  general  nutrition,  &c.,  by  which 
it  losei  its  bright  colour,  enters  the  commencements  of  the  venous  tree  or 
returning  channel;  and  gliding  successively  from  smaller  to  larger  branches, 
returns  towards  the  right  chamber  or  ventricle  of  the  heart,  requiring  puri« 
fieation  and  partial  renewal.  Considering  the  great  arterial  and  venous 
systems  of  the  body  as  twin  trees — the  scarlet  and  the  purple^  with  eor^ 
responding  and  meeting  branches,  and  with  trunks  which  touch  each  other 
at  itie  heart — it  will  appear  that  they  again  similarly  meet  or  inosculate  by 
their  extreme  roots,  and  thus  form  a  continued  or  circular  channel.  The 
root  of  the  venous  tree,  by  which  the  blood  spreads  from  the  right  cham- 
ber of  the  heart  through  the  lungs,  is  caUed  the  pulmonary  artery,  and 
that  of  the  arterial  tree,  by  which  the  blood  rctumt  to  the  left  chamber,  is 
ealled  the  pulmonary  vein.  Both  of  these  ramify  in  the  spungy  masses 
of  the  lungs,  forming  a  great  part  of  the  pulmonary  substance.  Fresh 
material  for  the  blood  is  brought  from  the  digestive  organs  by  the  lacteal 
absorbents  and  thoracic  duct,  and  is  constantly  pouring  into  a  large  vein 
near  the  heart,  to  be  completely  mixed  with  the  dark  or  returning  bk>od  by 
a  violent  agitation  or  churning  during  its  passage  through  the  heart.  The 
mixture  on  leaving  the  right  ventricle  is  strained  through  the  minute  rami- 
fications of  the  vessels  in  the  lungs,  and  at  the  same  time  is  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  air  entering  the  cells  of  the  lungs  in  respiration,  by  which 
exposure  the  dark  purple  blood  becomes  again  pure  scarlet,  ^  when  it 
reaches  the  left  chamber  or  ventricle,  is  ready  to  set  out  on  its  journey  as 
before,  charged  with  new  life  and  nutriment.  The  two  chambers  or  ve»* 
Uioles  of  the  heart  have  each  an  anti-chamber  or  auricle,  (so  called  from 
an  external  resemblance  to  a  dog's  ear)  into  which  the  blood  is  first  re- 
eeived  from  tlie  veins;  and  there  are  valvular  doors  between  the  auricle 
and  ventricle,  which  allow  the  blood  to  pass  readily  into  the  ventricle,  but 
oppose  its  recoil  during  the  venUricular  contraction.  Similarly  acting 
valves  are  placed  between  the  ventricles  and  great  arteries.  There  are 
valves  also  in  many  of  the  veins,  over  the  body,  to  secure  the  natural 
oflBiie  of  the  circulation.  Besides  Che  important  change  of  purification 
sihioh  the  blood  undergoes  in  passing  tlurough  the  lungs,  its  composition 
SI  mnch  influenced  by  the  action  of  the  kidneys,  c£  the  exhalant  of  the 
skint  and  of  the  liverr— the  two  former  relieving  it  £rom  superfloons  mois- 
ture and  salts,  the  last,  from  a  large  quantity  of  matter  in  the  form  of  bile. 

The  description  given  above  of  the  circolstion  of  the  blood  is  only  an 
outline;  and  yet  by  showing  the  manner  in  which  fresh  material  enters,  it 
aulainn  more  than  Harvev  knew  ai  the  sobbed.  In  ikiB  dapartnaot  of 
kaafdradge,  as  in  masX  nttieiSt  'we  have  adnneed  fiaai  ibe  sargr  fsassal 
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and  vague,  to  the  more  partiealar  and  precise:— and  JMi  as  the  genenl 
nature  of  steam  was  known  long  before  it  served  in  sleam  engines;  and  as 
the  period  of  the  moon's  revolution  had  been  accurately  observed  for  thou* 
sands  of  years  before  the  fluctuations  in  her  velocity  could  be  calcnlaled 
80  as  to  make  her  the  mariner^s  best  guide  in  his  courses  across  the  ocean; 
so,  when  Harvey  had  proved  the  general  fact  of  the  circulation  of  the  Uood, 
he  had  left  much  yet  to  be  done,  by  observing  and  reasoning  from  sabor- 
dinate  facts,  to  render  the  knowledge  available  for  the  many  useful  por> 
poses  which  it  is  calculated  to  serve.  Within  a  few  years  only,  has  the 
importance  of  the  subordinate  circumstances  been  fully  appreciated,— «8  is 
evinced  by  the  numerous  works  composed  to  elucidate  them;  but  many 
of  which  works  have  served  only  to  prove,  that  if  the  difficulties  were  to  be 
solved  by  natural  philosophy,  medical  men  in  general  had  not  yet  studied 
it  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  use  it  successfully.  In  this  section  it  will  be 
attempted  to  place  certain  important  points  of  the  subject  in  a  clear  light; 
and  by  referring  directly  to  the  general  laws  of  nature,  as  explained  in  the 
body  of  the  work,  to  settle  existing  disputes  on  some  of  these  points,  to 
remove  remaining  doubts  on  others,  and  to  suggest  some  important  new 
applications. 

The  fact  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  being  once  admitted,  an  inquirer 
who  contemplates  the  apparatus  by  which  it  is  eflected,  is  led  by  the  gene- 
ral analogies  of  nature  to  conclude — 1st.  That  the  ventricle  of  the  heart, 
at  each  contraction,  empties  itself  into  the  great  artery,  as  a  forcing  pump 
at  each  stroke  empties  itself  into  its  pipe; — ^2d.  That  the  consequent  jet 
causes  a  wave  to  pass  along  to  the  extremities  of  the  arterial  tree  (account- 
ed simply  elastic,)  so  as  to  produce  every  where  what  is  called  the  poise; 
3d.  That  the  force  of  the  heart,  acting  along  the  arteries,  forces  the  blood 
through  their  open  capillary  extremities  into  the  commencing  veins,  and 
along  the  veins  back  to  the  heart  again.  Now  these  assumptions,  which 
Harvey  believed  completely  to  describe  the  circulation,  are  all  nearly  true: 
but  are  still  so  far  from  being  either  the  exact  or  the  whole  truth,  that  they 
leave  important  facts  unexplained.  Thus: — Ist.  The  pulse,  instead  of 
being  the  wave,  as  slowly  progressive  as  the  view  above  given  anticipates, 
is  almost  as  instantaneous  over  the  whole  body  as  a  shock  of  electricity; 
2d.  The  arteries  are  all  found  empty  after  death,  although  they  have  no 
power  of  emptying  themselves;  and  if  an  artery  be  tied  in  the  living  body, 
the  part  beyond  the  ligature,  and  cut  off  therefore  from  the  influence  of  the 
heart,  is  equally  emptied; — 3d.  The  rapidity  of  the  blood's  passage  through 
the  capillaries  varies  very  much,  but  it  does  not  vary  in  exact  accordance 
with  the  changes  in  the  rapidity  or  force  of  the  heart's  action. — These  and 
other  facts,  ascertained  since  Harvey's  day,  not  exactly  squaring  with  his 
views,  have  rendered  farther  investigation  necessary;  and  it  is  now  addi- 
tionally known— 1st.  That  the  coats  of  the  arteries  are  not  simply  elastic 
but  actively  contractile;  and  2dly.  That  the  capillary  vessels  can  move  the 
blood  independently  of  the  heart.  In  analyzing  this  subject,  it  is  conve- 
nient to  follow  the  blood  round  from  the  heart  to  the  heart  again,  through 
the  three  stages  of  1st.  The  arteries;  2d.  The  capiliariea;  3d.  The  veim. 

Moiiofx  of  the  blood  in  the  arteries. 

The  contnctions  of  the  heart  inject  the  blood  into  the  arteries  with  a 
force  maintaining  such  a  tension  in  them,  that,  according  to  the  intsiMtipf 
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Bxperimeiits  of  Dr.  Halei,  recorded  in  hit  SiaHiiieal  Esiogk^  if  any  artery 
of  a  large  animal  like  a  horse  be  made  to  eommonicate  with  an  nprigfat 
tobot  the  Mood  will  ascend  in  the  tube  to  a  height  of  about  ten  feet  aboTC 
the  level  of  the  heart,  and  will  there  continue,  rising  and  falling  a  few 
inches  with  each  pulsation  of  the  heart.  Now  a  column  of  ten  feet,  as 
expbined  at  page  144,  indicates  a  pressure  of  about/otir  and  a  half  pounds 
on  a  square  inch  of  surface:  this,  therefore,  is  the  force  of  the  heart  urging 
the  blood  along  the  arteries  into  the  veins. — ^The  opposing  tension  of  the 
reins  is  much  less,  because,  as  will  be  explained  under  the  proper  head, 
the  blood  readily  escapes  from  them  into  the  heart:  Hales  found  that  in  a 
tube  communicating  with  a  vein,  the  blood  stood  only  a  few  inches  higher 
than  the  level  of  the  heart.  In  small  animals  he  ascertained  the  tension  of 
artery  and  vein  to  be  less  than  in  large  ones;  and  the  ratios  deduced  for  the 
human  body,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  were  an  eight  feet  column,  or 
nearly  four  pounds  per  inch  for  the  arteries;  and  half  a  foot  column,  or  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  per  inch  for  the  veins. 

Arteries  examined  after  death  are  found  to  consist  of,— 1st.  an  outer 
eoat  of  strong  elailie  iubsfance;  2d.  a  middle  coat  of  circular  Jibrei;  and 
dd.  an  invex  inner  coat  of  imooih  lining  membrane.  Their  elasticity  or 
power  of  resisting  change  of  dimension,  and  of  returning  to  a  middle  state 
ifom  either  dilatation  or  compression,  because  remaining  in  the  dead  artery, 
was  the  most  obvious  property,  and  was  that  first  attended  to.  Minute 
observation  of  the  phenomena  of  life  has  since  determined  the  following 
facts,  proving  and  illustrating  a  contractility  resident  in  the  fibrous  coat 

1.  A  small  living  artery,  cut  across,  soon  contracts  so  as  to  close  its 
canal,  and  arrest  hemorrhage. 

2.  While  an  animal  is  bleeding  to  death,  the  arteries,  in  accommodating 
themselves  to  the  decreasing  quantity  of  blood,  contract  far  beyond  the 
<legree  to  which  their  simple  elasticity  would  carry  them;  and  they  relax 
again  after  death.  Dr.  Hales  took  seventeen  quarts  of  blood  from  a  horse 
foelbre  it  died,  in  whose  body  only  three  quarts  more  were  found  altogether, 
and  yet  tfie  moment  before  death  the  tension  of  the  arteries  sustained  a 
column  of  two  feet  of  blood  in  his  experimental  tube. 

8.  The  artery  of  a  living  animal,  if  exposed  by  dissection  to  the  air, 
aoraetimes  will  contract  in  a  few  minutes  to  a  great  degree:  and  in  such  a 
case,  only  a  single  fibre  of  the  artery  may  be  affected,  narrowing  the  chan- 
nel like  a  thread  tied  round  it.    (i^ee  Parry  an  the  Pulse.) 

4.  When  a  living  artery  is  tied,  the  part  between  the  ligature  and  the 
nearest  branch  on  the  side  of  the  heart  gradually  contracts,  and  becomes 
at  last  a  solid  or  impervious  cord. 

6«  Fluctuation  in  the  vital  aetion  of  parts,  is  often  attended  with  sodden 
tnerease  or  diminution  of  calibre  in  the  arteries  concerned. 

Although  these  facts  prove  indubitably  a  contractility  in  the  coats  of 
arteries  distinct  from  their  elasticity,  still,  because  the  circular  fibres  do 
not  resemble  common  muscles  in  colour  or  in  chemical  composition,  or 
in  being  immediately  obedient  to  the  stimuli  of  electricity,  pricking,  great 
heat,  ^.,  their  contractility  was  by  many  persons  for  a  long  time  denied. 
The  dispute,  however,  was  often  more  about  the  words  contractilily  and 
muscularity^  than  about  facts. 

The  pulse  in  the  arteries,  chiefly  as  regards  its  almost  instantaneous 
ccemrrence  over  the  whole  system,  in  all  states  of  arterial  dilatataoiif  and 
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its  great  strong^  and  sharpness  in  very  small  and  remolft  brantshesv  poinli 
also  to  the  aettre  contractility  of  the  arterial  coats:  for* 

1.  Were  the  arterial  tree  in  the  living  body  a  system  of  simply  elastic 
tnbea  as  readily  admitting  of  farther  dilatation  as  in  the  dead  body, 
the  first  part  or  trunk  would  affect  the  motion  of  the  blood  beyond  it, 
nearly  as  the  air-vessel  (see  page  178)  placed  at  the  commencement  of 
artificial  arrangements  of  water-pipes  affects  the  motion  of  the  water  in 
them; «— that  is  to  say,  as  the  air-vessel  converts  the  sudden  and  interrupted 
jets  of  water  from  pumps  oi  fire-engines^  towri'Supplying  pipes ^  ^.  into  a 
uniform  stream  with  scarcely  a  remnant  of  shoclc,  so,  in  the  arterial 
branches,  simple  elasticity  would  cause  a  more  tranquil  flow  than  indicated 
by  the  remarkable  gushes  from  a. wounded  artery,  and  a  quieter  beat  than 
that  bounding  poise  of  life  felt  in  the  remote  artery  of  the  wrist,  as  sensibly, 
in  proportion,  as  near  the  heart  itself. 

2.  Were  the  pulse  a  wave  advancing  in  tubes  that  yielded  as  readily 
as  the  dead  arteries  in  their  middle  states  of  dilatation,  it  would  be  more 
slowly  progressive  from  the  heart  to  the  extremities;  but  it  is  felt  so 
instantly  over  the  whole  body,  as  to  be  commonly  compared  to  a  shock 
of  electricity. 

3.  A  pulse  may  be  produced  artificially  in  the  arteries  of  a  body  reeendy 
dead,  by  filling  them  with  water  to  the  tension  of  life,  and  then  injecting 
at  intervals,  by  a  syringe,  as  much  water  as  the  heart  throws  of  blood  at  a 
beat;  but  although  the  artery  is  then  distended  nearly  to  the  limit  of  its 
dilatability,  and  is,  therefore,  rendered  rigid,  the  beats  are  weaker  than 
tliose  of  the  living  pulse.  A  similar  experiment,  tried  by  connecting  the 
artery  of  a  dead  animal  with  the  corresponding  artery  of  a  living  one,  his 
a  similar  result. 

4.  A  tube,  extensively  elastic,  that  it  might  convey  a  wave  of  liqaid 
with  a  velocity  approaching  to  that  of  the  pulse,  would  require  to  be  so 
tense,  from  fulness,  as  to  be  discernible  always  by  the  touch,  through  any 
imbedding  medium,  such  as  fiesh,  like  a  hard  cylinder  or  cord;  and  it 
would  be  acting  constantly  as  a  spring  tending  to  straighten  itself,  and, 
therefore,  would  be  stiffening  the  parts  through  which  it  passed.  Now 
the  living  arteries,  between  their  pulsations,  are  almost  as  soft  and  com- 
pressible as  the  surrounding  flesh,  and  they  offer  no  perceivable  oppositien 
to  bending,  in  any  movement  of  the  parts.  This  may  be  verified  by 
examination  of  the  lips,  for  instance,  or  of  the  fingers;  but  when  a-person 
sits  cross-legged,  the  well-known  shaking  of  the  suspended  foot,  in  unison 
with  the  pulse,  shows  the  recurring  efforts  of  the  artery  tu  straighten  itself, 
during  the  moments  of  greater  tension. 

6.  A  bulky  wave  in  elastic  vessels  would  have  to  recoil  from  the 
extremities,  or  to  pass  through  them  as  a  gush;  and  the  recoil  would  be 
particularly  observable  near  the  ligature  of  a  tied  artery:  but  examination 
has  not  detected  such  effects  in  the  living  body.  The  operation  for 
aneurism, — in  which  the  artery  is  tied  beyond  the  tumour,  instead  of,  as 
usual,  on  the  side  next  the  heart,— if  it  checked  a  strong  wave,  would 
almost  certainly  produce  bursting;  yet  Mr.  Wardrope  and  others  have  lately 
performed  this  operation  with  successful  i3iue. 

ft.  The  wave  would  be  more  interrupted  by  the  bandage  in  the  operation 
of  bleeding,  than  the  living  pulse  is. 

7.  The  pulse  of  a  paralytic  limb  often  seems  more  affected,  that  mere 
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ehaage  of  sise  in  tbe  artery  will  aeeoont  ^f  •    The  eame  it  tme,  in  an 
oppoeite  way,  of  the  palse  in  an  artery  leading  to  an  inflamed  part 

8.  If  the  abdomen  of  a  liring  animal  be  opened,  the  mesenteric  artery, 
in  all  its  ramifications,  is  seen  stiffened  and  raised  op  suddenly  with  every 
polsation,  in  a  manner  which  the  spreading  of  newly  received  blood  in  a 
▼ery  yielding  vessel  does  not  account  for. 

9.  In  the  interesting  experiments  of  Bichat^  Parry^  and  others,  to 
aeeertain  the  exact  extent  of  the  supposed  dilatation  and  contraction  of 
arteries  during  a  pulse,  not  the  slightest  degree  of  either  was  discernible, 
even  when  sought  for  with  microscopes. 

To  explain  these  and  other  phenomena,  then,  it  seems  necessary  to 
admit,  as  occurring  throughout  the  whole  body,  and  almost  simultaneously 
vrith  the  contraction  of  the  heart  itself,  such  an  action  of  the  contractile 
fibres  of  the  arteries,  as  to  modify  the  elasticity  of  the  arteries,  and  to 
render  them  rigid  enough,  in  all  degrees  of  dilatation,  for  the  heart  to 
produce  its  effect  through  them  almost  as  it  would  throiigh  tubes  of 
metal.— Dr.  Young,  in  a  paper  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
for  1899,  and  characterized  by  the  usual  elegance  and  precision  of  his 
writings,  has  adduced  experiments  and  calculations,  to  show  that  waves 
in  elastic  vessels  advance  more  quickly  than  was  before  imagined;  but  the 
spieading  of  the  pulse  seems  to  be  yet  more  rapid  than  his  calculation  anti- 
cipates.—It  is  evident,  that  when  arteries,  in  consequence  of  depletion,  are 
contracted  beyond  the  middle  station  of  their  elasticity,  their  tension  and 
power  of  quickly  conveying  the  pulse  must  be  dependent  altogether  on  the 
condition  of  their  contractile  fibres. 

The  careful  experiments  which  could  detect  no  change  of  size  in  the 
arteries  during  the  pulse,  while  they  disprove  the  ancient  belief  of  a  con- 
siderable tumefaction  or  wave  passing  along,  or  of  a  considerable  filling  and 
emptying  of  arteries,  like  what  occurs  in  the  heart,  might  also  be  supposed 
positively  to  disprove  the  occurrence  of  any  general  constriction  of  the 
vessels  on  their  contents — ^but  erroneously:— for  if  a  man's  arterial  system, 
considered  as  one  cavity,  be  supposed  to  contain  five  pounds  of  blood 
(which  is  near  the  truth,^  and  if  the  vessels  be  thought  to  embrace  their 
contents,  even  between  the  pulses,  with  force  enouffh  to  have  all  a  rounded 
or  cylindrical  form,  although  remaining  soft  and  yielding  to  the  pressure  of 
4lic  finger;  and  if  we  suppose  their  coats,  during  the  pulse,  to  be  thrown 
into  a  sudden  contraction,  as  if  in  obedience  to  an  electrical  shock,  still, 
because  blood  is  incompressible,  and  because  iust  as  much  enters  the 
arteries  with  every  pulse  as  escapes  from  them  before  the  next,  their  bulk 
wookl  not  sensibly  diminish  by  the  strongest  conceivable  action  of  their 
coats;  of  which  action  the  only  sensible  effects  would  be,  that  the  soft, 
yielding,  and,  in  some  places,  compressed  tubes  would  be  suddenly  con- 
verted into  hard  or  resisting  cylinders;    and  that  wherever,  by  any 
accidental  pressure,  an  artery  had  been  flattened,  it  would  in  regaining  its 
cylindrical  form,  strike  or  pulsate  against  the  compressing  body. — Whether 
such  an  action  as  this  contributes  to  produce  the  arterial  pulse  will  be 
considered  under  the  head  of  **  the  jmUe"  after  we  have  seen  how  the 
blood  moves  in  the  capillaries  and  veins. 

In  any  admissible  view,  however,  of  arterial  agency,  we  find  that  the 
arteries  contribute  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  but  as  tabes  which  oonvvy 
il,  their  own  permanent  tension,  and,  therefore,  the  foree  with  whieh  the  Used 
is  pressed  into  the  capillaries,  being  derived  from  the  heart  atone* 

d8« 
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if  there  be  a  momenuury  arterial  contraction,  such  aa  alloded  to  abo¥e«  at 
the  instant  of  the  pulsCf  it  is  of  too  short  dnration  to  have  an  appreciiMe 
effect,  and  probably  any  effect  would  be  counterbalanced  by  me  aanie 
aetion  pervading  the  capillaries.  Many  physiologists  hare  had  a  confused 
belief  that  the  arteries  aided  very  actively  in  propelling  the  blood;  but  a 
little  reflection  would  have  shown,  that  as  they  have  no  vermicular  or 
progressive  contraction,  like  the  intestines,  they  no  more  propel  the  fluid 
within  them,  than  any  other  tubular  conduits  do. — Although  they  be  thus 
in  no  degree  instrumental  in  the  propulsion  of  the  blood,  still  by  mote 
permanently  enlarging  or  dinnnishing  their  calibre,  that  is,  by  merely 
becoming  larger  or  smaller  conduits,  they  may  much  influence  its  local 
distribution,  and  the  speed  of  its  transmission.* 


*  It  hai  \ong  been  a  sobjeot  of  dispute  whether  the  arteriee  exereite  an/  aetlfe 
power  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  many  ingeniooa  ezperimentH  have  been 
iostitoted  to  determine  the  question.  Our  author  in  denying^  tliat  the  arteriea  an  in 
any  deg^ree  instrumental  in  the  propulsion  of  the  blood,  is  not  borno  oat  by  recent 
inTestigations.  M.  Poiscuille,  indeed,  seems  satisfactorily  to  have  proved  that  the 
contractility  of  the  arteries  does  assist  in  the  propuUion  of  the  blood.  By  a  series  of 
well  devised,  and  apparently  accurate  experiments,  M.  Poiseuille  arrived  at  the  unex- 
pected result,  that  the  force  of  the  blood  in  the  arteries  will  support  a  oolamn  of 
mercury  of  the  same  height  with  whatever  part  of  the  course  of  the  arterial  cirenk. 
tion  the  column  is  placed  in  connexion — whether  for  example  it  is  connected  with 
the  origin  of  the  carotid,  or  with  a  branch  derived  by  repeated  subdivision  from  tlie 
crural  artery:  and  he,  therefore,  concludes  that  the  force  with  which  a  molecule  of 
blood  moves,  is  the  same  throughout  the  whole  arterial  circulation.  FoUowInf  eat 
these  researches,  he  has  investigated  the  manner  in  which  the  original  impulse  com' 
municated  by  the  heart,  is  transmitted  unimpaired  to  distant  parts  of  the  circulation, 
notwithstanding  the  retarding  tendency  of  friction,  and  the  yielding  of  the  parietes 
of  the  vessels. 

His  first  object  here  was  to  ascertain  whether  the  arteries  are  dilated  by  the  stroke 
of  the  heart,  and  impulse  communicated  to  the  blood,  and  what  the  amount  of  the 
dilatation  may  be.  By  many  physiologists  a  very  extravagant  idea  used  to  be  enter- 
tained of  the  amount  of  their  dilatation;  on  the  other  band,  the  later  researches  of 
Parry,  and  other  experimentalists  have  assigned  exceedingly  narrow  limits  to  it; 
nay,  by  one  eminent  physiologist,  Bichat,  it  has  been  denied  altogether.  M.  Poiseuille 
has  determined  the  point  by  means  of  a  very  satisfactory  set  of  experiments  with  an 
apparatus  of  bis  own  invention,  and  has  ascertained  that  dilatation  i$  effected;  bot 
that  it  is  so  small  as  certainly  to  be  indistinguishable  in  an  artery  by  the  unaided 
senses.  This  apparatus  cannot  be  thoroughly  described  without  a  diagram;  it  will  be 
sufficient,  therefore,  for  us  to  mention,  that  it  is  so  contrived  as  to  contain  aboat 
eight  inches  of  the  carotid  artery  of  the  horse  in  a  vessel  filled  with  water,  and  mode 
water-tight,  except  at  one  point,  from  which  a  small  horizontal  glass-tube  issues, 
about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  At  each  contraction  of  the  animal*s  heart 
it  was  found  that  the  water  in  the  small  tube  advanced  two  inches  and  eight-tenths, 
and  that  it  retired  to  its  former  place  during  the  diastole  of  the  heart.  The  diameter 
of  the  artery  was  seven-twentieths  of  an  inch.  Hence  it  may  be  calculated  that  at 
each  pulsation  its  capacity  was  increased  by  about  a  thirtieth  part. 

Having  ascertained  this  fact,  M.  Poiseuille  goes  on  to  inquire,  whether  the  power 
which  is  expended  by  the  blood  in  causing  this  dilatation  is  restored  by  the  aubseqoeht 
contraction  of  the  artery.  For  this  purpose  a  portion  of  the  common  carotid  'artery 
of  the  horse,  ten  inches  long,  and  seven-twentieths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  taken 
immediately  afler  death,  was  connected  with  the  end  0,  of  the  tube,  (see  Figure;)  a 
stop-cock,  however,  being  previously  fitted  between  a  and  b.  The  other  end  oif  ths 
artery  was  fixed  on  a  tube  of  analogous  construction,  different  in  fact  only  in  so  ftr 
as  the  limb  c  d  was  Inclined  at  about  half  a  right  angle  instead  of  being  vertical,  and 
the  stop-coek  was  placed  near  the  end  d.  The  whole  of  the  first  lube,  the  artery  and 
part  of  the  descending  limb  6  e  of  the  second  tube  was  filled  with  water,  a  littie  am- 
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The  nature  of  thie  work  doee  not  allow  ue  to  reeoid  hiatorically  the 
variouf  errors  iato  which  even  able  men  have  faUeDy  in  attempting  to 
ezpiaia  the  office  of  the  arterieey  but  we  shall  glance  at  the  following.— 
Dr*  Monro  and  John  Hunter^  two  of  the  most  able  physioloffists  that  the 
world  has  seen,  believed  that  the  arteries  did  almost  as  moch  m  propelling 
the  blood  as  the  heart  itself.  We  need  not  repeat  the  refutation  of  this 
opinion.  The  ingenious  Bichat^  again,  unable  to  detect  either  momentaiy 
contraction  or  dilatation  in  the  arteries,  thought  that  the  blood  was  pushed 
along  them  by  the  heart,  instantly  through  their  whole  extent,  as  a  solid 
rod  of  metal  or  wood  is  advanced  by  an  impulse  at  one  end.  Dr.  Parry 
took  neariy  the  same  view  of  the  subject,  and  illustrated  his  idea  by 
referring  to  the  experiment  of  moving  a  whole  line  of  billiard-balls  by 
striking  the  extreme  one.  Both  these  authors  erred  by  neglecting  the 
hydrostatical  truth,  that  pressure  in  a  fluid  operates  equally  in  all  directions, 
and,  therefore,  that  fluid  pressed  into  a  tube,  tends  to  dilate  the  tube,  just 
as  powerfully  as  to  drive  the  fluid  forward:  and  they  did  not  advert  to  the 
fact  that  the  progress  of  the  blood  in  the  small  arteries  is  not  by  waves  or 
successive  jets,  but  is  nearly  a  uniform  stream.  The  blood  could  only 
advance,  as  they  supposed,  by  the  arteries  becoming,  for  an  instant, 
absolutely  rigid,  in  consequence  of  a  strong  action  of  their  contractile 
fibres. 

It  merits  notice  here,  although  not  strictly  a  mechanical  fact,  that  arteries 
permanently  increase  or  diminish  in  size  when  a  permanent  change  takes 
place  in  the  demand  for  their  service.  The  arteries  of  the  gravid  uterus, 
or  of  an  increasing  tumour,  grow  with  the  part  supplied,  while  on  the 
contrary,  those  of  the  stump  left  after  amputation,  soon  remarkably  dimi- 
nish.   If  the  chief  artery  of  a  limb  be  obliterated  by  any  cause,  as  after  the 
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enrj  then  filled  the  carvature  of  the  lecond  tabe,  and  the  ascending  incHned  limb  of 
thmt  tabe  above  tbe  mercury  was  filled  with  water.    The  stop-cock  of  the  last  tube 

he'iDg  cloeed,  and  that  on  the  first  tabo  being  opened,  mercary  was 
^  poared  into  the  former  by  its  end  d,  till  the  pressure  on  the  artery 
amounted  to  ninety-five  millimetres  or  about  3.8  inches.  Tbe  stop- 
cock of  the  first  tube  was  then  closed  and  that  on  the  second  tuba, 
was  opened;  upon  which  the  water  rose  instantaneously  in  the  latter, 
a  portion  flowed  out  at  the  top,  and  the  remainder  then  sank  a  little, 
and  assumed  a  fixed  level.  On  making  tbe  necessary  compotations, 
M.  Poiseuille  found  that  the  point  to  which  the  mercary  was  raised 
in  the  second  tube  at  the  moment  of  the  contraction  of  the  artery 
indicated  an  elevation  of  one  hundred  and  ten  millimetres  or  4.4 
inches.    Hence  the  power  toith  tohich  the  arierial  coat§  eontraet 

U^  upon  themselve*  after  being  dilated^  exeeedo  thai  wHeh  U  ex- 
pended in  dilaiimg^  them.  In  the  present  experiment  the  excess 
was  equivalent  to  six-tenths  of  an  inch  of  mercury,  or  throe  nine- 
teenths more  than  the  dilating  force.  In  three  other  experiments, 
.  the  excess  of  tbe  column  of  mercury  was  9-20, 14-20  19-20  of  an 
inch.  When  repeated  with  the  artery  of  an  animal  which  had  been 
killed  fbar  days  before,  the  excess  was  less  than  4-20.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
whatever  ibree  the  blood  after  issuing  firom  the  heart  loses  in  oonsequenco  of  its  acting 
on  yielding  veraels,  is  completely  restored  by  tlie  elastic  contraction  of  their  parietes. 
Tbe  memoira  of  M.  Poiseuille  wiU  be  found  in  the  Repertoire  Genertd  i'uHatemie  et 
de  Plysiologic,  Tom.  VII. 

Dr.  Badham  in  an  interesting  paper  in  the  London  Medical  Gaiette  (vol.  tiiL  p. 
549)  has  adduced  some  strong  evidences  of  the  existence  of  independent  arterial 
aeiion,  and  gires  a  sketdi  of  variova  pathological  pheaomeM,  whieli  appeani  capKssMe 
fm  lucdi  an  adoaiMian,  and  inexplicable  without  iU— Jm.  Bd. 
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opentioa  for  anearbin;  the  small  collateral  anastomosing  bruielMS  inerdaae 
in  siie  to  do  its  ilaty. 

It  is  farther  remarkable,  that  when  arteries  are  called  npon  to  earry  an 
increased  quantity  of  blood,  they  often  become  tortnoos  or  serpentinot  as 
well  as  larger;  and  that  arteries  leading  to  pans  whose  actions  are  natoraUy 
intermitting  or  (lactuating,  have  generally  the  tortuous  form.  Of  these 
truths,  the  arteries  leading  to  rapidly  growing  tumours,  or  to  Tariceae 
aneurisms,  and  the  arteries  of  the  uterus  and  testes,  may  serve  as  instances. 
This  bending  of  arteries,  and  the  very  curious  division  into  many  branches 
which  again  re-unite,  found  in  those  leadinff  to  the  brains  of  some  animals, 
do  not  seem  intended  to  slacken  the  rapidity  of  the  sanguinepas  currwt, 
but  to  give  the  artery  a  greater  control  over  the  supply. 

Pa$8age  of  the  blood  through  the  capiUaries. 

We  have  seen  that  the  heart  keeps  up  a  tension  or  pressure  in  the 
arteries,  of  about  four  pounds  on  the  square  inch  of  their  surface;  and  with 
this  force,  therefore,  is  propelling  the  blood  into  the  capillaries.  If  these 
last  were  passive  tubes,  constanUy  open,  such  force  would  be  sufficient 
to  press  the  blood  through  them  with  a  certain  uniform  velocity:  but  they 
are  vessels  of  great  and  varying  activity;  it  is  among  them  that  the  nutrition 
of  the  different  textures  of  the  body  takes  place,  as  of  muscle^  bone^  mem- 
brane f  &c.,  and  that  all  the  secretions  from  the  blood  are  performed,  as  of 
bile,  gastric  juice  or  scUiva  Sec;  and  to  perform  such  varied  and  often 
fluctuating  offices,  they  require  to  be  able  to  control,  in  all  ways,  the 
motion  of  the  blood  passing  through  them.  The  capillaries  of  the  cheek, 
under  the  influence  of  shame,  dilate  instantly,  and  admit  more  blood, 
producing  what  is  called  a  blush ; — under  the  influence  of  anger  or  fear, 
they  suddenly  empty  themselves,  and  the  countenance  becomes  pallid- 
tears  or  saliva,  under  certain  circumstances,  gush  in  a  moment,  and  in  a 
moment  again  are  arrested — if  a  person  having  inflammation  in  one  hand 
be  blooded  from  corresponding  veins  in  both  arms  at  the  same  time,  twice 
or  thrice  as  much  blood  will  flow  from  the  diseased  side  as  from  the  other. 
Similar  changes  occur  in  many  other  instances.  Now  the  only  action 
of  cylindrical  vessels,  capable  of  causing  these  phenomena,  is  contraction 
and  dilatation  of  their  coats;  and  with  reference  to  such  action  it  merits 
notice,  that  arterial  branches  have  more  of  the  fibrous  or  contractile  coat 
in  proportion  as  they  are  smaller. 

A  muscular  capillary  tube  strong  enough  to  shut  itself  against  the  arte- 
rial current  from  the  heart,  is  also  strong  enough  to  propel  the  blood  to 
the  heart  again  through  the  veins,  even  if  the  resistance  on  the  side  of  the 
veins  were  as  great  as  the  force  on  the  side  of  the  arteries.  For  if  we 
suppose  the  first  circular  fibre  of  the  tube  to  close  itself  completely,  it 
would,  of  course,  be  exerting  the  same  repellent  force  on  both  sides»  or  as 
regarded  both  the  artery  and  vein.  If  then  the  series  of  such  fibres  form- 
ing the  tube  were  to  contract  in  succeesion  towards  the  vein,  as  the  fibres 
of  the  intestinal  canal  contract  in  propellmg  the  contents  of  that  canal,  it  is 
evident  that  all  the  blood  in  the  capillary  would  thereby  be  pressed  into 
the  vein  towards  the  heart.  If  after  this  the  capillary  again  relaxed  on  the 
side  of  the  artery,  so  as  to  admit  more  blood,  and  again  contracted  towards 
,the  vein  as  before,  it  would  produce  a  forward  motion  of  the  blood,  first 
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towards  the  vein,  and  then  in  it,  independently  of  the  heart.  Am  capillaiy 
action,  however,  is  not  visible,  its  nature  has  not  yet  been  positively  ascer- 
tained:»-sonie  persons  have  deemed  it  electrical. 

It  is  capillary  action  which  absorbs  and  moves  the  fluids  of  the  classes 
of  animals  which  have  no  heart.  It  must  also  be  the  power  which  moves 
the  blood  in  warm-blooded  monsters  formed  without  hearts:  There  are 
cases  of  apparent  death  among  human  beings,  where  the  heart  remains 
inactive  for  days,  and  yet  a  degree  of  circulation  sufficient  to  preserve  life 
is  carried  on  by  the  capillaries.  In  illustration  of  capillary  action,  we 
have  also  the  absorption,  by  the  lacteals,  of  nutriment  from  the  alimentar>' 
canal;  and  perhaps,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the 
livers  of  animals.  In  this  last  case,  the  blood  collected  by  veins  from  the 
abdominal  viscera,, instead  of  going  directly  to  the  heart,  is  again  distri- 
buted through  the  liver  by  the  branches  of  the  vena  porta,  and  is  then 
again  collected  by  the  ordinary  veins  of  the  liver,  and  carried  to  the  heart: 
it  thus  moves  through  two  sets  of  capillaries  in  passing  from  the  arteries 
to  the  heart  again. 

The  action  of  the  capillaries  is  the  cause  of  that  singular  fact  which  pre- 
vented the  ancients  from  discovering  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  viz.  the 
empty  state  of  the  arteries  after  death.  All  the  muscular  parts  of  an  ani- 
mal, including  therefore,  the  contractile  coats  of  vessels,  retain  their  life, 
or  power  of  contracting,  for  a  considerable  time  after  respiration  has 
ceased, — as  is  seen  in  the  recovery  of  persons  apparently  drowned  or  suf- 
focated; in  the  leaping  of  a  heart  taken  from  an  animal  recently  killed;  in 
the  actions  resembling  life  which  can  be  produced,  by  the  agency  of  gal- 
vanism, in  a  body  recently  dead:  but  the  fact  is  seen  still  more  aptly  for 
onr  purpose,  in  the  total  disappearance  of  a  local  inflammation  after  the 
deatn  of  the  patient, — for  inflammation  involves  a  gorging  or  over-disten- 
sion of  the  capillaries,  into  which  when  the  heart  has  ceased  to  press  blood, 
the  contractile  force  remaining  in  them,  even  under  disease  and  in  a  dead 
animal,  is  sufficient  to  squeeze  the  blood  out  of  them,  and  often  to  remove 
all  trace  of  the  malady  which  has  been  fatal. — In  ordinary  cases,  then,  the 
capillaries  throughout  the  body  remain  alive  and  active  for  a  considerable 
time  after  breathing  has  ceased,  working  like  innumerable  little  pumps, 
and  emptying  the  arteries  into  the  veins.  As  the  red  blood  is  their  proper 
sustenance  as  well  as  stimulus,  they  work  as  long  as  there  is  any  of  it 
coming  into  them  from  the  arteries  behind;  except,  however,  the  capil- 
laries of  the  lungs,  which  soon  cease  to  act,  because,  after  breathing  has 
ceased,  they  receive  only  black  blood,  and  are  moreover  compressed  by 
the  collapse  of  the  chest;  and  all  the  blood  accumulates  behind  them.  The 
capillaries  may  continue  to  be  filled  from  the  arteries,  either  in  consequence 
of  their  elasticity  opening  them  with  what  is  called  a  suction  power,  or  of 
an  absorbent  power  dependent  on  life,  like  that  of  the  lacteals  and  of  the 
absorbents  all  over  the  body,  and  perhaps,  of  the  vessels  in  the  roots  of 
Tegetables.  When  death  is  produced  by  lightning,  or  by  the  poisons 
which  destroy  all  muscular  irritability,  and  therefore  that  capillaries,  the 
arteries  after  death  are  found  to  contain  blood  like  the  veins.  In  a  living 
body,  if  an  artery  be  tied,  the  part  beyond  the  ligature  is  soon  emptied  into 
the  veins,  and  becomes  flat. — ^The  experiment  has  been  made  even  upon 
the  aorta  itself. 

The  empty  state  of  the  arteries  after  death  has  been  ascribed,  by'some 
te»^ers,  to  the  momentam  with  which  they  supposed  the  Uood  to  be 
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thrown  oal  from  the  heart  in  its  last  contraction — safficieiit,  eaid  thej*  Id 
squirt  it  fairly  through  the  most  distant  capillaries;  a  doctrine  exem^ify- 
ing  the  carelessness  with  which  men  sometimes  recei^re  and  repeat  opi- 
nions, to  which  their  attention  has  never  been  fully  awakened.  Such  an 
effect  would  not  follow,  even  if  the  action  of  a  dying  heart  were  the 
strongest  possible;  while,  in  reality,  it  is  in  most  cases  so  feeble,  that  the 
pulse  for  some  time  ceases  to  be  perceptible  at  the  extremities,  and  the 
diminished  circulation  lets  them  become  cold. — Other  physiologists  have 
taught  that  an  artery  is  capable  of  contracting  directly  upon  its  conteniB, 
so  as  to  expel  even  the  last  drop; — but  large  arteries,  when  emptying,  do 
not  contract  roundly  like  an  intestine:  they  become  flat  like  elastic  tubes 
of  leather  sucked  empty,  and  no  contractile  action  of  the  vessel  itself  eovld 
bring  its  sides  together  in  such  a  manner.  If  arteries  emptied  themselves 
by  their  own  action,  the  pulmonary  artery  should  be  more  certainly  empty 
than  the  aorta,  because  it  is  shorter:  yet  it  is  always  full;  for  the  reason 
already  stated,  that  the  pulmonary  capillaries  cease  to  act  after  respiration 
has  ceased,  on  account  of  the  blood  in  them  being  venous  or  dark  blood, 
and  therefore  not  life-supporting  or  stimulant  to  them. 


Passage  of  blood  throvgh  the  veins. 

The  veins  have  much  thinner  coats  than  the  arteries,  and  if  taken  alto- 
gether have  much  greater  capacity:  for  besides  being  larger  than  the  corre- 
sponding arteries,  they  exist,  in  many  situations,  as  double  sets,  an,ezle- 
rior  and  an  interior:  they  have  also  very  frequent  inosculations  or  comas- 
nications  with  each  other  throughout  their  whole  course. 

The  simple  weight  of  the  column  of  blood  in  any  descending  artery  is 
just  sufficient  to  raise  the  blood  through  open  capillaries  to  an  equal  height 
in  the  corresponding  vein,  according  to  the  hydrostatical  law,  that  fluids 
attain  the  same  level  in  all  communicating  vessels;  and  therefore,  as  the 
arch  of  the  aorta  rises  considerably  above  the  heart,  the  gravitating  pres- 
sure of  the  descending  arterial  column  of  blood  would  be  sufficient  to  lift 
that  in  the  veins  not  only  up  to  the  heart,  but  considerably  beyond  it.  In 
addition  to  this  influence  of  gravity  un  the  venous  current,  the  blood  w 
pressed  into  the  arteries,  and  from  them  therefore  towards  the  veins,  with 
a  force  from  the  heart  itself,  as  stated  above,  of  about  four  pounds  to  the 
square  inch,  or,  in  other  words,  as  if  there  were  a  column  of  blood  eight 
feet  higher  than  the  heart  urging  the  current.  It  might  be  expected  from 
the  law  of  equal  diffusion  of  pressure  in  fluids,  that  these  causes  would 
soon  produce  a  tension  in  the  veins  as  great  as  in  the  arteries:  and  this 
does  not  happen,  only  because  the  blood  has  a  ready  escape  from  the  veins 
through  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart.  Under  ordinary  circumstances, 
there  can  be  no  greater  tension  in  the  veins  than  what  is  sufficient  to  lift 
the  blood  to  the  heart  and  to  overcome  the  friction; — as  in  an  upright 
leathern  tube,  open  at  top,  and  receiving  water  at  its  bottom  from  a  pow- 
erful forcing  pump,  there  never  can  be  greater  tension  or  pressure  than 
what  corresponds  to  the  height  of  the  fluid  colunui  in  the  tube,  and  to  the 
friction  between  the  fluid  and  tube.  In  Dr.  Hale's  experiments,  already 
alluded  to,  a  tube  connected  with  a  vein  so  as  to  receive  its  blood,  becaoie 
filled  with  blood  to  a  height  only  of  about  six  inches  above  the  leveL  of  the 
heart.    As  Dr.  H.  generally  cut  the  vein  completely  across,  and  inserted 
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the  tube  into  the  portion  leading  from  the  capillaries,  he  would  have  dia- 
covered  the  whole  power  with  which  the  blood  is  pushed  along  the  veins 
fVom  the  capillaries,  but  for  the  free  lateral  communication  of  veins  with 
each  other,  which  reduces  the  tension  even  in  an  obstructed  branch,  to  the 
degree  existing  in  the  system  generally.  When  from  agitation  of  the  ani- 
mal, or  any  straining  exertion,  the  passage  of  the  blood  into  the  heart  was 
impeded,  all  the  veins  became  tense,  and  a  tube  inserted  into  the  return- 
ing jugular  had  blood  running  over,  at  a  height  of  three  feet  above  the 
heart. 

If  the  blood  did  not  escape  from  the  veins,  as  above  described,  the  only 
cause  which  could  prevent  the  venous  tension  from  becoming  as  great  as 
the  arterial,  would  be  obstruction  in  the  connecting  capillaries:  but  the  fol- 
lowing facts  and  considerations  prove  that  these  vessels,  which  in  the  dead 
body  allow  the  passage  of  injections,  in  the  living  body  freely  allow  the 
passage  of  blood.     1st.  Majendic  laid  bare  the  chief  artery  and  vein  of  a 
living  limb,  and  at  the  part,  detached  them  from  the  flesh  underneath,  so 
that  he  could  apply  a  tight  bandage  round  the  limb  without  including  them, 
and  could  thus  render  them  the  only  channels  of  circulation  for  the  limb 
beyond  the  bandage.     He  then  found,  that  when  a  separate  ligature  was 
put  upon  the  vein,  to  prevent  the  return  of  its  blood  to  the  heart,  and  a 
puncture  was  made  beyond  the  ligature,  the  flux  of  blood  from  the  punc- 
ture was  rapid  or  slow,  according  as  the  heart  was  allowed  to  produce  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  tension  in  the  artery: — this  tension  was  regulated 
by  his  compressing  the  artery  between  the  fingers.     2d.  After  a  similar 
preparation  of  the  parts,  the  blood  will  ascend  in  a  tube  from  the  obstructed 
vein  very  nearly  as  high  as  from  the  artery.     3d.  In  the  common  ope- 
ration of  bleeding,  at  the  moment  of  puncturing  the  vein,  the  blood  often 
jets  from  it  as  from  an  artery,  staining  even  the  top  of  the  bed-stead.     4th. 
The  microscope  discovers  in  the  capillaries,  a  uniform  forward  motion  of 
the  blood,  as  if  it  were  obeying  the  steady  pressure  of  the  arterial  tension, 
and  not  any  intermitting  action,     dth.  Disturbed  action  of  the  heart,  by- 
obstructing  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  it,  is  very  soon  attended  with 
a  tumefaction  of  all  the  veins  leading  to  the  heart:  the  tumefaction  becomes 
veiy  visible  about  the  neck  and  head,  and  in  the  liver  produces  swelling 
and  acute  pain.     dth.  Dr.  Young,  from  experiments  made  by  him,  and 
reported  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1809,  concluded  that  per- 
fectly open  capillaries,  of  the  size  existing  in  the  living  body,  shouk)  just 
retard  a  flow  of  blood  urged  by  the  usual  arterial  tension,  in  tlie  degree 
which  really  occurs: — a  correspondence  proving  that  they  must  be  open; 
and  open  vessels,  however  small,  and  how  slowly  soever  they  transmit 
the  blood,  still,  if  the  escape  of  blood,  from  the  veins,  were  arrested,  would 
transmit  the  arterial  tension  without  diminution.    7th.  The  fact  that  after 
death  the  capillaries  empty  the  arteries  into  the  veins,  proves  that,  under 
certain  circumstances,  the  venous  tension  may  become  even  greater  than 
the  arterial. — These  facts,  then,  and  others  that  might  be  mentioned, 
prove  incontestably  that  the  blood  is  pressed  into  the  veins  from  the  arte- 
rlef  and  capillaries,  with  force  sufficient  to  lift  it,  not  only  to  the  heart 
igaiiif  but  many  feet  farther,  viz.  about  as  far  as  it  would  ascend  in  a  tube 
rising  from  the  tense  arteries  themselves.    So  little,  however,  has  this 
iiaportaot  truth  been  understood,  that  in  elementary  works  of  authority 
lately  published,  the  venous  current  is  treated  of  as  a  very  obscure  subjeet; 
MNoe  iBthon  in  their  anxiety  to  explain  it,  have  asajfied  eanaea  for 
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it,  which,  as  will  Appear  hereafter,  are  positive  abearditiea  id  pbyaica. 
The  difficulty  in  the  question  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  great  disparity 
observed  between  the  tension  in  the  arteries  and  in  the  veins,  while  tfa^ 
reflection  did  not  occur,  that  the  disparity  was  owing  to  there  being  a  free 
passage  or  outlet  from  the  veins  through  the  heart 

The  illustrious  BichAt,  with  an  inattention  to  facts,  extraordinary  in 
him,  persuaded  himself  that  the  influence  of  the  hesrt.ceased  entirely  at  the 
capillaries,  and  that  the  blood  was  returned  through  the  veins  by  the  action 
of  the  capillaries  alone.  How  could  he  avoid  the  single  reflection,  that,  if 
the  purpose  of  the  arteries  had  been  merely  to  convey  the  blood  to  the 
capillaries,  and  not  also  to  bear  the  force  which  pressed  it  into  and  through 
them,  the  extraordinary  strength  of  the  arterial  coats,  and  the  great  power 
of  the  heart  to  fill  them  and  keep  up  the  tension  described,  would  have 
been  quite  superfluous? — and  he  knew  that  nature  does  nothing  in  vain.* 
The  reflection  applies  strikingly  to  the  pulmonary  artery,  of  which  no 
branch  exceeds  a  few  inches  in  length. 

The  uniform  current  of  blood  along  the  veins,  so  apparent  in  the  ope- 
ration of  bleeding,  and  produced,  as  now  explained,  by  the  combined  in- 
fluence of  the  heart  and  capillaries,  sufl*er8  a  considerable  disturbance  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  heart  from  three  causes.     1st.  As  there  is  no 
valve  between  the  veins  and  the  auricles  of  the  heart,  each  contraction  of 
the  right  auricle  tends  to  throw  the  blood  back  into  the  veins,  as  well  as 
forward  into  the  ventricle,  and  thus  produces  the  venous  pulse  often  felt  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  chest.     2d.  When  the  chest  is  expanded  by  in- 
spiration, it  is  more  roomy  than  during  the  collapse  of  expiration,  and  the 
blood  then  enters  it  more  readily.     3d.     While  the  chest  is  inhaling  or 
drawing  in  air,  that  is  to  say,  expanding  so  as  to  diminish  the  tension  or 
pressure  of  the  air  within  it  (see  Pneumatics^)  it  is  by  the  same  action 
favouring  the  entrance  of  blood  through  the  veins  towards  the  heart  placed 
in  it; — on  the  contrary,  while  it  is  exhaling  or  throwing  out  air,  it  is,  with 
equal  force,  resisting  the  entrance  of  blood,  and  slackening,  or  even  causing 
recoil  of  the  inward  current.     This  favouring  or  resisting  force,  however, 
as  will  be  hereafter  shown,  is  only  such  as  to  lift  or  support  a  column  of 
blood  of  about  half  an  inch  in  height. — It  appears  then  that  the  entrance 
of  blood  into  the  chest  fluctuates  by  reason  of  the  respiration,  &c.,  as  the 
entrance  of  a  river  stream  into  the  sea  fluctuates  by  reason  of  the  ebbing 
and  flowing  of  the  tide.     An  eye  watching  the  jugular  vein,  under  favour- 
able circumstances,  may  see  it  tense  or  slack  in  accordance  with  the  open- 
ing and  shutting  of  the  chest. 

It  still  remains  to  be  ascertained  whether  or  not  veins  have  in  themselves 
any  contractile  power,  such  as  can  partially  empty  a  lower  portion  into  a 
higher  portion  beyond  an  adjoining  valve>  If  so,  the  valve  by  then  bear- 
ing the  pressure,  would  let  more  blood  be  easily  raised  from  below  into 
the  portion  so  relieved:  and  the  action,  without  being  equal  to  the  office  of 
completely  emptying  any  portion  of  a  vein,  would  still  have  the  eflfect  of 


*  Tills  incorrect  and  inconclusive  mode  ef  rcaftoning^  is  so  common  that  we  may  be 
permitted  to  protest  against  it.  The  influence  of  the  heart  may  cease  with  the  capilla- 
ries, and  yet  nature  has  done  nothing  in  vain.  Before  wc  would  be  justified  in 
making  such  a  charge  against  nature  we  must  possess  an  infinitely  more  precise 
knowledge  of  the  circulatory  forces  and  of  the  functions  of  the  nrterial  system  timn 
we  do  at  preeent    iisi .  Ed, 
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diriding  a  long  heaTy  column  into  a  nnmber  of  short  columns  of  compt* 
ratiTely  little  resistance.  It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  the  valves  in  the  veins, 
by  preventing  the  falling  back  of  blood  which  has  once  passed  towards  the 
heart,  must  affect  its  flow  during  bodily  exercise;  for  every  lime  that  pres- 
sure is  made  on  a  vein  by  a  swelling  muscle  or  otherwise,  the  blood  in  the 
part  must  be  forced  forward,  and  cannot  return. 

The  veins  which  are  surrounded  by  muscles  are  thinner  and  weaker 
than  those  supported  only  by  the  skin.  The  external  veins  of  the  legs 
are  almost  as  strong  as  arteries.  Proving,  however,  that  the  fabric  of 
veins  is  much  weaker  than  that  of  arteries,  any  vein  in  the  living  body 
made  to  communicate  directly  with  an  artery,  soon  exhibits  what  is  called 
a  varicose  aneurism^  and  swells  to  bursting.  Veins  possess  power,  to  a 
great  extent,  of  adapting  themselves  to  the  varying  quantity  of  blood. 

Some  recent  authors,  as  stated  above,  either  not  aware  of  the  facts 
which  prove  that  the  blood  is  every  where  pressed  into  the  veins,  with 
force  much  more  than  sufficient  to  raise  it  to  the  heart  again;  or  being 
nnable,  from  their  little  familiarity  with  mechanical  science,  to  draw  exact 
conclusions  from  the  facts,  or  to  avoid  errors  in  their  own  hypotheses, 
have  promulgated  the  opinion  that  the  progression  of  the  blood  in  the  veins 
is  greatly  owing  to  a  partial  vacuum  or  a  suction-power  in  the  heart  or 
chest;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  ntmospheric  pressure  remaining  constant  on  the 
body  generally,  while  it  is  at  intervals  lessened  about  the  heart.  Now  the 
whole  influence  of  this  effect  or  circumstance,  as  stated  above,  is  merely  a 
slight  disturbance  of  the  uniformity  of  the  venous  current  near  the  chest. 
Such  a  doctrine  could  not  be  proposed  or  entertained  for  a  moment  by  a 
person  understanding  the  principle  of  a  common  household  pump;  and  its 
(laving  been  published,  and  tolerated  by  certain  professional  men  in  the 
present  time,  will  remain  a  proof  to  posterity  of  the  deficiency,  as  regards 
fundamental  science  or  natural  philosophy,  now  existing  in  the  ordinary 
medical  education.  Much  ingenuity  has  been  wasted  upon  it,  particularly 
by  Drs.  Carson  and  Barry,  the  latter  of  whom,  after  making  laborious  ex- 
perimental investigations  on  living  animals,  has  even  attempted  to  build 
upon  it  a  superstructure  of  medical  theory  and  practice!  To  say  that  the 
influence  of  the  heart  or  chest  is  the  power  which  draws  the  blood  to  the 
heart  from  the  general  system,  is  as  if  one  asserted  that  the  rising  and 
falling  of  the  tide  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  is  the  power  which  collects  the 
tributary  streams  in  the  interior  country.  ^ 

We  shall  enter  into  a  little  detail  on  this  subject,  because  the  discussion 
will  elucidate  some  minor  points  connected  with  the  circulation. 

Presuming,  then,  that  the  reader  perfectly  understands  the  theory  of 
pumpsi  and  therefore  of  atmospheric  pressure,  as  explained  under  Pneu- 
maitci,  he  will  readily  understand  the  two  following  propositions,  either 
of  which  proves  it  to  be  a  physical  impossibility,  that  a  sucking  action  of 
the  heart  or  chest  can  be  a  cause  of  the  blood's  motion  along  the  veins. 
Ist.  The  veins  are  pliant  tubes  free  to  collapse,  and  no  pump  can  lift 
liquid  through  such.  2d.  The  8Uction*power  of  the  chest  in  healthy 
tasptration  is  too  weak  to  lift  liquid  even  one  inch  through  tubes  of  any 
Und. 

A  practical  illustration  of  the  first  proposition  is  afforded  by  putting  the 

point  of  a  syringe  into  a  piece  of  gut,  or  eel-skin,  or  vein  filled  with  water, 

and  then  trying  to  pump  up  the  water.    The  result  will  be,  that  the  fluid 

dote  lo  the  mouth  of  the  syringe  will  enter  it,  and  then  the  sides  of  the 

39 
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pliant  tube  will  collapse  against  the  syringe,  making  an  end  of  the  ezperi* 
ment  In  exact  proportion  to  the  rigidity  of  the  tube  will  be  the  distance 
to  which  the  influence  of  the  syringe  will  extend  in  it:  if^  for  instance, 
half  an  ounce  of  pressure  on  the  square  inch  of  its  surface  be  required  to 
make  it  collapse,  then  the  pump  will  draw  up  one  inch  of  water,  and  so 
for  other  proportions.  If  during  the  action  of  the  syringe,  the  tube  were 
allowed  to  open  freely  at  the  bottom  into  a  vebsel  of  water,  instead  of  the 
syringe  then  drawing  any  more  water  from  the  vessel  into  the  tube,  the 
original  contents  of  me  tube  would  straightway  be  discharged  downwards 
into  the  vessel. 

The  explanation  of  all  these  facts  is  found  in  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, (see  from  page  185  to  page  100)  seeking  entrance  every  where  at 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  with  a  force  of  fifteen  pounds  per  square  inch, 
and  overcoming  any  opposing  force  less  than  this; — a  pressure  which  is 
sufficient,  therefore,  to  push  a  column  of  water  of  thirty-four  feet  in  height, 
up  through  a  rigid  tube  into  the  vacuum  of  a  pump,  but  will  cause  the  sides 
of  the  tubes  to  collapse,  unless  able  to  sustain  its  force.  When  nature 
intends  a  tube  to  resist  any  degree  of  suction,  the  tube  is  made  rigid  in 
proportion;-*witness  the  wind-pipe  and  its  branches,  which  are  the  only 
instances  in  the  human  body.  And  if  tubes  prepared  for  sucking  light  air 
only,  have  received  such  rigidity,  how  much  stronger  would  tubes  have 
been  made  for  sucking  blood. 

Some  bad  reasoners  on  this  subject  have  believed,  that  if  a  suction 

fewer  exist,  capable  of  lifting  one  inch  of  a  column  of  liquid,  any  column, 
owever  long,  must  follow  the  first  inch  when  acted  upon  by  the  power; 
for,  say  they,  the  atmospheric  pressure,  by  preventing  a.  vacuum,  will 
prevent  separation  of  the  liquid.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  this  reasoning 
is  quite  inapplicable  to  pliant  tubes,  because  the  ready  collapse  of  tlieir 
sides  will  both  allow  the  separation  and  prevent  the  vacuum;  and  in  the 
second  place,  with  respect  to  rigid  tubes,  it  is  equivalent  to  asserting  that 
a  force  just  capable  of  lifting  one  link  6f  a  chain,  must  therefore  be  able  to 
lift  any  number  of  connected  links.  Water  in  a  rigid  tube,  to  which  air 
has  no  admittance,  may  truly  be  considered  as  a  chain,  for  it  is  held 
together  by  a  force  of  fifteen  pounds  per  inch,  pressing  inwards  at  the  two 
ends:  and  by  force,  inferior  to  this,  cannot  lift  one  portion  of  it  away  from 
another,  and  therefore  cannot  draw  out  a  drop  but  by  lifting  the  whole. 
A  man  cannot  suck  any  water  from  a  rigid  tube,  which  is  closed  at  the 
bottom;  and  if  the  bottom  be  open,  and  he  has  not  power  to  support  the 
whole  contained  fiuid,  it  will  sink  from  his  tantalized  lips  to  stand  at  an 
elevation  corresponding  to  his  suction  power. 

To  illustrate  the  second  proposition  respecting  the  trifling  suction  power 
really  residing  in  the  chest,  we  may  state,  that  a  person  of  ordinary  strength, 
using  the  whole  power  of  the  chest,  (but  not  of  the  mouth  separately, 
which  is  a  smaller  and  much  more  powerful  pump  than  the  chest)  cannot 
through  a  rigid  tube  suck  water  from  more  than  about  two  feet  below  his 
lips,  and  therefore  not  half  way  so  far  as  from  the  extremities  of  his  body; 
while  in  the  opposite  action  of  blowing  outwards,  as  in  the  attempt  to 
blow  through  a  tube  which  is  dipping  into  water,  he  finds  nearly  the  same 
limit.  But  in  ordinary  breathing,  instead  of  force  corresponding  to  a  liquid 
column  of  two  feet,  or  zffteenih  of  the  atmospheric  pressure,  the  increase 
and  diminution  of  air-density  in  the  chest  is  measured  by  a  column  of  less 
than  one  inch,  or  about  a  Jive-hundredth  of  the  atmospheric  pressure. 
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This  faet  18  easily  shown  by  breathing  throogh  the  nose,  while  holdinff  in 
the  month  one  end  of  a  riass  tube,  the  other  end  of  which  is  immersed  m 
water,  and  then  noting  now  much  the  water  in  the  tube  rises  abore  the 
surrounding  level  during  inkpiralion^  and  sinks  below  it  during  erpiration. 
The  mouth  during  this  experiment  may  be  considered  as  part  of  the 
general  cavity  of  the  chest,  to  and  from  which  air  is  passing  by  the  narrow 
openings  of  the  nostrils.  In  tranquil  breathing,  with  both  nostrils  open, 
the  fluctuation  in  the  tube  is  less  than  half  an  inch  each  way;  with  one 
nostril  closed,  and  the  other  a  little  compressed,  it  may  amount  to  a  whole 
inch;  and  with  hurried  or  convulsive  breathing,  like  that  of  an  animal  in 
terror  or  in  pain,  it  may  exceed  twelve  inches.  Although  the  measures 
thus  obtained  from  the  mouth  are  somewhat  too  small  for  the  changes  in 
the  chest  itself,  because  the  chest  is  more  remote  from  the  opening  by 
which  the  external  air  enters,  the  difference  is  very  trifling,  as  may  be 
proved  during  such  experiments  by  stopping  the  nostrils  altogether,  while 
the  same  respiratory  efforts  are  continued;  and  as  is  also  proved  by  the 
agreement  of  the  results  with  strict  calculation  founded  on  the  inertia  and 
velocity  of  the  air  respired — ^a  calculation  similar  to  that  required  in  adjust- 
ing the  index  to  the  machine  mentioned  at  page  234,  for  measuring  water 
currents.  In  common  healthy  breathing,  then,  while  the  mouth  is  open, 
the  fluctuation  of  pressure  in  the  chest  would  be  measured  by  less  than 
half  an  inch  motion  each  way  of  the  liquid  column.  Dr.  Barry,  not  aware 
that  this  point  could  be  so  easily  determined  by  the  bloodless  experiment 
described  above,  or  even  by  a  simple  calculation,  sought  the  solution  by 
numerous  trials  on  living  animals,  into  some  part  of  whose  chest  he  forced 
a  tube.  But  even  if  farther  experiments  had  been  at  all  necessary,  those 
of  Dr.  B.  could  not  have  decided  the  question,  first,  because  the  pain  and 
agitation  of  the  dying  animals  rendered  the  breathing  violent  or  unnatural; 
and  secondly,  because  his  experimental  tube  often  or  always  became  a 
syphon,  and  he,  not  adverting  to  this  fact,  has  not  recorded  the  difference 
of  level  in  the  liquid  at  the  two  ends.  That  the  external  level  was  for  the 
most  part  higher  than  the  internal,  is  proved  by  his  having  noticed  almost 
solely  the  inhaling  action  of  the  chest;  although  the  exhaling  is  often  a 
more  powerful  effort. 

Calling  an  inch  column  of  blood,  then,  the  measure  of  the  greatest 
sugessent  and  repellant  powers  of  the  chest  during  ordinary  respiration,  we 
see  that  the  force  which  really  sends  the  blood  from  below  to  the  heart, 
may  have  to  lift  a  column  one  inch  shorter  during  inspiration^  and  one 
inch  longer  during  expiration:  but  this  is  the  full  and  true  measure  and 
nature  of  the  influence  of  the  respiration  on  the  blood's  return  to  the  heart. 
To  say,  then,  that  the  atmospheric  pressure,  modified  by  respiration,  is 
the  great  power  which  moves  the  venous  blood,  is  just  as  if  we  said,  that 
a  boy  standing  near  the  fly-wheel  of  a  steam  engine  of  a  hundred  horses 
power,  and  giving  it  his  Lilliputian  thrust,  alternately  backward  and  for- 
ward, were  the  prime  mover  of  the  machinery. 

The  truth  explained  above,  that  no  kind  of  pump  can  lift  fluid  through 
pliant  tubes,  free  to  collapse,  like  the  veins,  renders  it  unnecessary  farther 
to  speak  here  of  the  pumping  action  of  the  heart  itself,  insisted  on  by  Dr. 
Carson;  or  of  that  other  action,  mentioned  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this 
work,  to  which  also  he  attributes  great  influence,  tfiz.  the  tendenej  to- 
wards a  vacuum  external  to  the  lungs  and  around  the  heart,  piodueod  bjr 
the  disposition  of  the  lungs  to  collapse.    It  may  be  remarkodt  how^lMV 
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Uut  this  last  mfineiica  is  more  oonsidenUe  than  tha  nmpUi  inapkaloiy 
aetioD  dwelt  on  by  Dr.  Barry,  and  that  it  operates  during  expiratioii  nearly 
as  much  as  daring  inspiration,  va^inff  in  force  with  the  depees  of  expan- 
sion of  the  chest.  It  is  weaker  in  the  living  than  in  the  dead  body,  be- 
cause the  rigidity  of  the  distended  pulmonary  arteries  helpa  to  support  the 
weidit  of  the  living  lungs. 

Were  it  necessary  to  give  proofe,  to  persons  unri>le  to  follow  the  above 
argument,  that  a  suction-power  in  the  heart  or  chest  is  not  the  force  whieh 
draws  the  blood  from  .the  exbeme  veins,  reference  might  be  made  to  many 
notorious  facts  quite  incompatible  with  that  supposition;  such,  for  instance, 
as  those  recorded  at  page  455,  and  others.  A  vein  tied,  fills  tensely  be- 
low the  ligature-Y-a  vein  cut  across  bleeds  from  the  orifice  whieh  is  distant 
from  Uie  heart,  and  will  fill  a  lofty  tube  connected  with  it— the  dreulation 
goes  on  in  persons  holding  their  breath— -the  veins  of  fishes,  whieh  do 
not  breathe,  return  the  blood  as  well  as  those  of  men,  to.  Ac.* 

After  the  explanations  now  given,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  remark, 
that  absorption  in  animals  cannot  depend  on  atmospheric  piessnre,  and 
that  the  effect  of  cupping-glasses  applied  to  extract  blood,  or  to  prevent  the 
alMorption  of  poison  in  wounds,  in  no  way  dependa  upon  the  flnetnating 
density  of  the  air  in  the  cheat.t  Dr.  Barry'a  reaaoninca  upon  theae  snb- 
jectti  involve  the  same  fallaciea  as  his  reaaonings  on  me  venous  ennenL 
With  respect  to  absorption,  they  neglect  the  fust  of  fluids  having  i 


*  The  InfltMiice  of  inspiration  of  the  cavity  in  the  cheat  eaterior  to  tiie  lungip  and 
of  the  expanaive  power  of  the  heart,  on  the  cironlatioQ  of  the  bkwd  in  tiie  vena.  Ins 
no  doabt  been  greatly  over  eatimated  bj  Drt .  Barry,  Caraon  and  otiiera,  bat  our  ao- 
thor,  appears  to  un  to  have  undervaloed  their  effect.  Their  joint  power  b  more  oon- 
slderable  than  tbo  reader  might  be  led  to  loppoae  from  the  peroaal  of  the  preceding 

p«gCP. 

The  infloenee  of  inspiration  has  been  estimated  by  oar  author,  perhape  joatly,  as 
only  sufficient  to  raise  a  column  one  inch;  if  thia  force  acted  through  rigid  tubes  of 
the  length  of  the  veins,  it  would  produce  no  movement  of  the  contained  fluid;  but 
acting  through  pliant  tubes,  it  would  raise  one  inch  of  the  blood  oot  of  the  vein  nearest 
the  heart,  and  if  this  power  acted  alone,  its  effect  would  here  cease.  But  the  vis  a 
tergo,  produced  by  the  propulsive  power  of  the  capillaries  and,  perhaps,  also  of  the  heart, 
prevents  the  collapse,  the  vein  is  kept  full,  and  at  every  inspiration  this  power  is  renewed. 

The  influence  of  the  tendency  towards  a  vacuum  external  to  the  lungs,  and  aroond 
the  heart,  from  the  contractile  disposition  or  the  resilience  of  the  lunga,  ia  admitted 
by  our  author  to  be  more  considerable  than  the  inspiratory  effort,  and  it  in  fact  ia  we 
think,  greater  than  is  suspected.  There  are  reasons  for  believing  that  the  lungs  do 
not  entirely  fill  the  cavitv  in  which  they  are  contained,  the  influence  of  this  space  is 
therefore  constant,  though  greater  during  inspiration,  and  of  oourae  diminished  during 
expiration. 

The  capillaries,  our  author  has  most  satiafactoriiy  ahown,  have  a  vital  ezpanaive 
power;  and  though  he  doea  not  assert  that  the  heart  has  no  such  power,  lie  denies 
that  it  can  have  any  influence  on  the  movement  of  the  venoua  blood,  ainoe  it  moat  act 
through  pliant  tubes.  This  would  be  the  fact  if  the  expansion  of  the  heart  were  the 
only  moving  power,  but  the  vis  a  tergo  prevents  their  collapse,  and  the  dSfbct  of  the 
expansive  power  of  the  heart,  whatever  that  may  be,  is  allowed  to  aet. 

While  therefore  the  action  of  the  capillariea  and  perhape  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the 
heart,  most  be  considered  as  the  main  forcea  by  which  the  blood  ia  propelled  through 
the  veinp,  the  expansive  power  of  the  heart — reapiration  and  Uie  reailienoe  of  the  longs, 
or  atmospheric  pressure  ought  to  be  viewed  aa  acceaaory  fbroea,  thoogh  their  preciae 
power  eannot  readily  be  osti mated. — Am,  Ed, 

t  The  efibot  of  cupping-glasses  in  preventinpr  the  absorption  of  poisons  haa  been 
shown  by  Dr.  Pennooic  to  be  owing  to  mechanical  preaaore.  See  hia  interesting  ez- 
perioienta  in  the  Amtrican  Journal  of  the  Modieal  SdenceOt  Vol,  II«— ^m.  Ed. 
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and  with  ratpect  to  eoppioHlastef,  of  whieb  the  true  aetion  it  expUnwd 
at  pa||v  192,  they  are  eqaivuent  to  as8ertio|f  that  the  action  of  pampe 
ibawiii^  water  from  a  river  among  the  hilla  ia  infloenoed  by  tidM,  or  pnmpe 
operating  at  ita  mouth  in  the  sea. 

If  the  iSuida  in  animal  resaela  had  no  weight,  it  ia  true,  that  in  absorption 
an  external  atmospheric  pressure  of  fifteen  pounds  per  inch  might  force 
new  matter  into  a  receivinflr  orifice,  at  the  instant  during  inapiration,  when 
the  opposing  pressure  in  the  chest,  at  the  other  ends  of  the  vessels,  were 
half  an  ounce  per  inch  less,^there  would  be  no  physical  absurdity  in  sop* 
posing  this,  although  there  are  physiological  facts  that  disprove  it — ^bnt 
when  we  reflect,  that  in  all  vessels  under  the  level  of  the  heart,  the  weight 
of  the  contained  fluids  causes  an  additional  outward  preasure  ojf  about  ludf 
an  ounce  troy  for  every  perpendicular  inch  of  fluid  column,  making  an 
excess  of  outward  pressure  at  the  toes,  for  instance,  even  at  the  most 
favourable  time  for  absorption,  of  about  two  pounds  per  inch;  we  see  that 
absorption  must  he  a  strong  action  of  life f  able  to  overcome  a  great  excess 
of  mechanical  resistance,  instead  of  a  passive  phenomenon  obeying  an 
excess  of  mechanical  force.    If  a  mere  balance  of  pressures  acted  at  the 
orifices,  as  Dr.  B.  supposes,  the  blood  and  other  fluida  would  be  constantly 
oozing  out  from  all  orifices  below  the  heart,  as  blood  really  doea  from  an 
artificial  opening,  with  force  that  would  fill  a  tube  reaching  as  high  as  the 
heart.    It  would  be  good  news  for  proprieton  of  mines,  and  other  persons 
having  to  raise  water,  if  by  taking  off  an  ounce  or  two  per  inch  of  the 
atmospheric  pressure  at  the  top  of  a  full  pipe,  the  atmospheric  pressore 
continuing  eiae where  would|then  force  water  in  at  openinga  below  and  canse 
m  upward  current:— 4iut  in  truth,  to  make  the  atmosphere  efficient  below, 
powerful  steam  engines  or  other  meana  must  be  used  to  take  off  a  preseare 
above,  of  at  least  half  an  ounce  per  square  inch,  for  every  inch  in  height 
the  water  has  to  rise. 

Another  erroneous  conception  of  atmospheric  pressure,  akin  to  that 
which  we  have  been  considering,  is  expressed  in  the  following  reasoning 
on  the  progress  of  blood  in  the  veins.  <*  The  atmosphere  presses  15  lbs. 
per  square  inch  on  all  things;  the  blood  therefore,  in  a  vein  which  has  20 
inches  of  surface,  is  press^  upon,  through  the  flesh,  with  a  force  of  20 
times  15v  or  500  lbs.,  while  a  cross  section  of  the  vein  near  the  heart  wonM 
measnre  less  than  one  inch.  The. blood,. therefore,  is  always  running  to- 
wards the  heart,  to  escape  from  a  powerful  excess  of  atmospheric  pres- 
sure.**— This  paradox  is  solved  by  the  law  of  fluid  pressure,  explained  at 
page  145.  The  same  reasoning  would  prove  that  an  eel-skin  suspended 
by  ita  tip,  and  filled  with  water,  when  exposed  to  the  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere, should  qnickly  be  emptied;  and  neariy  the  same  would = prove 
that  a  hmg  aharp  wedge  thrown  into  water,  should  be  always  moving  in  a 
direction  away  from  its  point;  and  that  a  ship  formed  like  the  wedge, 
should-  make  quick  speed  across  the  sea  without  either  oar  or  sail. 

A  knowledge  of  the  facts  detailed  under  the  three  heads  of  arterieB^  eapU- 
lories  and  veins,  prepares  us  for  the  discussion  of  the  following  sub- 
jects. 

Thefbrce  of  the  Btttrt. 

The  arterial  tsnaion  of  four  poonda  to  the  square  indi,  marked  by  jta- 
supporting  in  a  tube  connected  with  the  arterieo,  acohimn  of  btood' eight' 
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feet  high  («ee  fMige  447,)  is  prodneed  by  the  action  of  the  haerl;  bat  wAe 
li^art,  while  injecting  the  bbod  ageinet  this  miataiiee»  haa  moraofcr  la 
overcome  the  ineriiih  both  of  the  quantity  injected*  and  of  the  maaa  n  ika 
great  artery,  firat  moved  by  the  injection,  aa  alao  the  leaiatiiii:  elaafuAjy  of 
the  veaael  which  yielda  to  momentary  increaae  jof  preaaaie,  ue  heart  MHt 
act  with  a  force  exceeding  foar  pounda  on  the  inch.  And  as  the  left  fw- 
tricle  of  the  homan  heart,  when  distended,  haa  aboot  ten  aqoare  inchaa  of 
internal  aarface,  the  whole  foree  exerted  by  it  ia  a  matter  of  aimfde  eaks* 
lation.  It  ia  remarkable,  aa  there  is  thia  eaay  meana  of  aolTiiig  the  qiaa> 
tion»  that  the  accurate  Majendie,  in  his  recent  elemenla  of  phjaiology, 
ahoald  apeak  of  it  aa  undetermined;  and  should  cite,  aa  the  beet  appieiii- 
mation,  an  estimate  made  from  the  obscure  cireumatgnce  of  a  loamd  Ibai 
ahaking  in  unison  with  the  pulse,  when  suspended  in  the  croea  lagged 
sitting  attitude. 

Some  physiologists  have  expressed  surprise  that  the  foree  of  the  heart 
should  be  so  mat  aa  it  is,  remarking  that  much  leaa  would  have  anflkad 
to  propel  the  blood  to  the  moat  distant  capillaries;  but  they  did  ncrt  leAwt 
that  the  heart,  besides  carrying  on  the  general  circulation,  has  to  ioiee 
blood  into  those  parte  of  the  flesh  which  in  the  various  positiona  of  aittiBg, 
lyingf  standing,  d^.,  are  for  die  time  compressed  by  the  whde  weight  of 
the  body;  for  that,  if  it  were  not  strong  enough  for  mis  purpose,  eidier  dia 
compressed  parts,  deprived  of  their  nourishment,  would  quickly  die,  er 
the  person,  obliged  to  be  every  moment  changing  position,  ooold  obtain  no 
lengthraed  repoae.  In  illustration  of  thia  point,  we  may  advert  to  the 
frequent  occurrence,  in  diaeaaea  where  the  power  of  the  heart  is  far  the 
time  weakened,  of  ^oughings,  or  bed-eores  in  the  bearuig  partSv  eanatng 
many  cases  of  illness  to  terminate  fatally  which  would  olh^wiae  aooB 
have  terminated  in  health. — ^The  author  of  thia  work  haa  had  great  aatii> 
faction  in  suggesting  a  means  of  entirely  preventing  such  deploraUe 
terminations,  namely,  that  which  he  is  now  about  to  describe  under  the 
tide  of 

T%e  Htdrostatio  Bed  for  Invalids. 

In  many  of  the  diseases  which  afllict  humanity,  more  than  half  of  the 
sufierio^  and  danger  is  not  really  a  part  of  the  disease,  but  the  eflect  or 
consequence  of  the  confinement  to  which  the  patient  is  subjected.  Thus 
a  fracture  of  the  bone  of  the  arm  is  as  serious  a  local  injury  as  a  fracture 
of  one  of  the  bones  of  the  leg;  but  tlie  former  leaves  the  patient  free  to  go 
about  and  amuse  himself,  or  attend  to  business  as  he  wills,  and  to  eat  and 
drifik  as  usual — in  fact,  hardly  renders  him  an  invalid;  while  the  latter 
imprisons  the  patient  closely  upon  his  bed,  and  brings  upon  him,  firsts 
irksomeness  of  the  continued  position,  and  then  the  pains  of  the  unequal 
pressures  borne  by  the  parts  on  which  the  body  rests.  These,  in  maoy 
cases  of  confinement,  disturb  the  sleep  and  the  appetite,  and  excite  fever, 
or  such  constitutional  irritation  as  much  to  retard  the  cure  of  the  original 
disease,  and  not  unfrequently  to  produce  new  and  more  serious  disease. 
That  complete  inaction  should  prove  hurtful  to  the  animal  system,  may 
by  all  be  at  once  conceived;  the  operation  of  the  continued  local  preseures 
will  be  understood  from  the  following  statements.  The  health,  and  even 
life,  of  every  part  of  the  animal  body,  depends  on  the  sufficient  circulation 
through  it  of  fresh  blood,  driven  in  by  the  force  of  the  heart.    Now  when 
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a  man  is  sitting  or  lying,  the  parts  of  hu  flesh  compressed  by  the  weitfat 
of  the  body,  do  not  receive  the  blood  so  readily  as  at  other  times;  and  if 
from  any  canse  the  action  of  his  heart  has  become  weak,  the  intermption 
will  both  follow  more  quickly  and  be  more  complete.  A  pecoliar  uneasi- 
ness soon  arises  where  the  circulation  is  thus  obstructed,  impelling  the 
person  to  change  of  position;  and  a  healthy  person  changes  as  regularly, 
and  with  as  little  reflection,  as  he  winks  to  wipe  and  moisten  his  eye-balb. 
A  person  weakened  by  disease,  however,  while  he  generally  feels  the 
uneasiness  sooner,  as  explained  above,  and  therefore  becomes  what  is 
called  restless,  makes  the  changes  with  much  fatigue;  and  should  the 
sensations  after  a  time  become  indistinct,  as  in  the  delirium  of  fever,  in 
palsy,  ^v  or  should  the  patient  have  become  too  weak  to  obey  the  sensa- 
tion, the  compressed  parts  are  kept  so  long  without  their  natural  supply  of 
blood  that  they  lose  their  vitality,  and  become  what  are  called  sloughs  or 
mortified  parts.  These  have  afterwards  to  be  thrown  off*,  if  the  patient 
survive,  by  the  process  of  ulceration,  and  they  leave  deep  holes,  requiring 
to  be  filled  up  by  new  flesh  during  a  tedious  convalescence.  Many  a 
fever,  af^r  a  favourable  crisis,  has  terminated  fatally  from  this  occurrence 
of  sloughing  on  the  back  or  sacrum;  and  the  same  termination  is  common 
in  lingering  consumptions,  palsies,  spine  diseases,  ^.,  and  generally  in 
diseases  which  confine  the  patients  long  to  bed. 

It  is  to  mitigate  all,  and  entirely  to  prevent  some  of  the  evils  attendant 
on  the  necessity  of  remaining  in  a  reclining  posture,  that  the  hydrostatic 
bed  is  intended.    It  was  fint  used  under  the  following  circumstances. 

A  lady  after  her  confinement,  which  occurred  prematurely,  and  when 
her  child  had  been  for  some  time  dead,  passed  through  a  combination  and 
succession  of  low  fever,  jaundice,  and  slight  phlegmasia  dolens  of  one  leg. 
In  her  state  of  extreme  depression  of  strength  and  of  sensibility,  she  rested 
too  long  in  one  posture,  and  the  parts  of  the  body  on  which  she  had  rested 
all  suffered:  a  slough  formed  on  the  sacrum,  another  on  the  heel;  and  in 
the  left  hip,  on  which  she  had  lain  much,  inflammation  began,  which 
terminated  in  abscess.  These  evils  occurred  while  she  was  using  pre- 
parations of  bark,  and  other  means,  to  invigorate  the  circulation,  and  while 
her  ease  and  comfort  were  watched  over  by  the  affectionate  assiduity  of 
her  mother,  with  numerous  attendants.  After  the  occurrence,  she  was 
placed  upon  the  bed  contrived  for  invalids  by  Mr.  Earle,  furnished  for  this 
case  with  pillows  of  down  and  of  air  of  various  sizes,  and  out  of  its  mat- 
tress portions  were  cut  opposite  to  the  sloughing  parts;  and  Mr.  Elarle 
himself  soon  afforded  his  valuable  aid.  Such,  however,  was  the  reduction 
of  the  powers  of  life,  that  in  spite  of  all  endeavoura,  the  mischief  advanced, 
and  about  a  week  later,  during  one  night,  the  chief  slough  on  the  back 
was  much  enlarged,  another  had  form^  near  it,  and  a  new  abscess,  was 
prooeeding  in  the  right  hip.  An  air-pillow  had  pressed  where  these 
skmghs  appeared.  The  patient  was  at  that  time  so  weak  that  she  gene- 
rally feinted  when  her  wounds  were  dressed;  she  was  passing  days  and 
nignts  of  uninterrupted  suffering,  and  as  all  known  means  seemed  insuffi- 
cient to  relieve  her,  her  life  was  in  imminent  danger. 

tinder  these  circumstances,  the  idea  of  the  hydrostatic  bed  occurred  to 
me.  Bv^  the  pressure  of  an  air-pillow  had  killed  her  flesh;  and  it  was 
evident  that  peraons  in  such  a  condition  could  not  be  saved  unless  they 
eoold  be  supported  without  sensible  inequality  of  pressure.  I  then  re* 
flededy  that  He  support  of  water  to  a  floating  body  is  so  nnifdrmly  diflusod,. 
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Atl  Oferj  dmindlth  of  tn  iiicb  of  the  iirfnriQr  11^^ 
ovn  septttte  liquid  piUar*  attd  no  one  pari  beMs  the  load  of  it» 
•--tliai  ft  penon  rwtiBg  in  a  bath  it  nearly  ihayaofipeffted  thai  ihia 
nugbt  be  laid  vpon  iaa  anrfiue  of  a  bath  over  which  a laigs  aheatef  fha 
water-proof  India-nibbcr  clodt  were  pvemwly  throwBy  ah*  beliif  nmlmti 
aoffiteieDdy  b«<^aBt  by  a  aoft  mattress  plaeed  beneath'  her— ibm  waoyshi 
lepose  on  Ae  (ace  of  the  water,  like  a  swan  on  ito  ploBB^e,,  widMBt 
seasiUe  pressQre  any  where,  and  almost  as  if  ths  weight  of  he»  bodf 
annihilated.  The  preaaore  of  the  atmosphere  on  our  bodies  is  of  ' 
peonda  per  square  inch  of  ils  suri^e,  but  bccauae  oniibrmly 
not  Mu  The  pressure  of  a  wafte^bath  of  depth  to  eorer  tb*  hodif ,  is 
than  half  a  pound  per  inch,  even  on  the  under  side  whara  it  i» 
and  ia  aimiJ^y  unpereeived.  A  bed  such  as  then  planned  woe 
alely  aMde.  A  trough  of  convenient  dimenstoas  (6  feet  long,  2  feel  % 
inehee  wide,  and  11  inches  deep,  are  good  common  dimenaioM)  waelinsd 
with  BMtaly  to  make  it  water-tight;  it  was  about  half  filled  wMi  watsrv 
and  Of  er  it  was  thrown  a  sheet  Si  the  India-rubber  doth  as  largn  ae  vauU 
be  a  oomplete  lining  to  it  if  emp^.  Of  this  sheet  the  ed^ea^  tenehed  with 
a  spirit  vamiah  to  prevent  the  water  creeping  round  by  eapillety  attaasim^ 
were  aAerwarda  secured  in  a  water-tight  manner  aU  roamd  to  thonppsi 
bordier  or  top  of  the  trough,  abutting  in  the  water  as  closely  an  if  il  hai 
been  in  bottles,  the  only  entrance  left  betng  through  aa  ofiemng  al  ens 
eorneff»  whidi  could  be  perfeetly  dosed,  upon  this  boasMifid  dij  sheH 
a  suitable  aaattass  was  laid,  and  eoostitntad  a  bed  mady  to  jpneeiva  in 
]pttlow  and  bed^Aothes,  and  net  distingotsbaUe  from  a  oommnii  bod  bntby 
Us  naest  surpassinc  aoftnese  or  yiaUing.  The  bod  wan  canisd  to  ihs 
palieni's  house,  and  ahe  was  laid  upon  it;  ahe  was  inetaaAy  mlinuad  ina 
lemaikable  degree:  aweet  sleep  came  to  her;  she  awokn  mfsaoiwd;  ahe 

Eased  the  next  night  much  belter  than  nsud;  and  on  the  foUowinf  ^i 
r.  Eacle  found  tb^t  all  the  sores  had  assumed  a  hedihy  appeaaanee:  tie 
heding  from  that  time  went  on  rapidly,  and  no  new  donghn  wore  fomsi. 
When  the  patient  was  first  laid  upon  the  bed,  her  mother  aaked  her  when 
the  down  pillows,  which  she  before  had  used,  were  to  be  placed;  lo  which 
she  answered,  that  she  knew  not^  for  that  she  felt  no  pain  in  dirael:  ia 
feet,  she  needed  them  no  more. 

It  may  be  here  recdled  to  ndnd,  that  tiM  human  body  in  nenily  of  ths 
apedfie  gravity  of  water,  or  of  the  weight  of  its  bulk  of  water*  and  them- 
fore,  as  is  known  to  swimmers,  is  just  suspended  or  upheld  in  wsMr 
without  exertion,  when  Uie  swimmer  rests  tranquttly  on  hie  bade  with  hh 
fece  upwarda  He  then  displaces  water  equal  to  hn  own  body  in  wa^kt 
as  well  as  in  bulk,,  and  is  supported  as  the  dieplaced  water  would  have 
been.  If  his  body  be  two  and  arhalf  cubical  feet  in  bulk,  (a  oemmon  sine) 
he  w3l  just  displace  two  and  a-hdf  cubic  feet  of  water,  equal  in  vreighitn 
his  body.  If,  however,  instead  of  (hspladng  the  water  with  hie  ama 
body,  he  choose  to  have  something  around  or  under  kim  which  m  bufty 
with  liitle  weight,  as  the  mattress  of  the  bed  above  deaeribed,  then,, 
his  weight  has  forced  two  cobicd  feet  ef  that  under  the  levd  of  the 
around,  he  wiU  float  with  four-fifths  of  his  body  above  the  levd,  an 
aiak  much  less  into  his  floating  mattress  than  a  person  sinks  i&aa  oriinary 
feather-bed.  It  thus  appears  that  by  choosing  n  certain  thickneaa  el 
mattress,  and  if  unusual  positions  are  required,  by  having  diftirrnt  thick- 
mssa  in  diflbrent  parts^  er  by  placing  a  bulk  of  fokied  Uaokel  or  e£  piltew 
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over  or  under  the  mattreM  in  certain  situations,  any  desired  position  of  the 
body  may  be  easily  obtained.  If  the  water  be  about  six  inches  deep, 
which  in  general  will  suffice,  the  person  standing  upon  any  part  of  the 
bed,  or  sitting  with  the  knees  raised,  will  cause  the  part  of  the  mattress 
on  which  he  rests  gently  to  touch  the  bottom,  because  a  narrow  end  of 
the  body  cannot  displace  water  equal  to  the  bulk  of  the  whole,  but  even 
then  the  person  is  as  if  standing  or  sitting  on  a  soft  sofa.  If  it  be  desired 
to  prevent  the  mattress,  when  used  as  a  seat,  from  touching  the  bottom, 
the  object  may  be  attained  by  having  under  its  middle  a  broad  band  or 
strap  fixed  to  one  edge  of  the  trough,  and  connected  with  the  other  by 
buttons  or  otherwise,  so  as  to  be  tightened  to  allow  the  mattress  to  descend 
just  so  far,  and  no  farther. 

This  bed  is  a  warm  bed,  owing  to  water  being  nearly  an  absolute  non- 
eonductor  of  heat  from  above  downwards,  and  owing  to  its  allowing  no 
passage  of  cold  air  from  below.  From  this  last  fact,  however,  less  of  the 
perspiration,  sensible  and  insensible,  is  carried  off  by  the  air  than  in  a 
common  bed,  and  unless  the  patient  can  leave  the  bed  daily  to  let  it  be 
aired  like  a  common  bed,  there  will  be  a  necessity  for  ventilation  to  pre- 
vent the  perspiration  from  being  condensed  on  the  water-sheet  below. 
This  ventilation  is  perfectly  obtained  by  placing  under  the  mattress, 
arranged  like  the  bars  of  a  gridiron,  smsll  flexible  tubes  of  tinned  wire, 
wound  spirally,  with  their  ends  open  to  the  Atmosphere,  either  directly  or 
through  two  larger  tubes  crossing  and  connecting  their  extremities  near  the 
ends  of  the  mattress,  and  then  issuing  at  the  comers  of  the  bed  from  under 
the  clothes.  This  bed  is  in  itself  as  dry  as  a  bed  can  be,  for  the  India- 
mbber  cloth  (of  which  bottles  can  be  made)  is  quite  impermeable  to  water, 
and  the  maker  is  now  preparing  cloth  expressly  for  this  purpose.  Then* 
as  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  recommended  that  his  safety  lamp  should  be 
doable,  some  persons  may  prefer  a  double  sheet,  to  obviate  the  possibility 
of  accident.  Unlike  any  other  bed  that  ever  was  contrived,  it  allows  the 
patient,  when  capable  of  only  feeble  efforts,  to  change  his  position,  almost 
like  a  person  swimming,  and  so,  to  take  a  degree  of  exercise,  affording  the 
kind  of  relief  which  in  constrained  positions  is  obtained  by  occasional 
stretching,  or  which  an  invalid  seeks  by  driving  out  in  a  spftrsprin^ed 
carriage.  It  exceedingly  facilitates  turning  for  the  purpose  of  dressug 
wounds,  for  by  raising  one  side  of  the  mattress  or  depressing  the  other,  or 
merely  by  the  patient's  extending  a  limb  to  one  side,  he  is  gently  rolled 
over,  nesriy  as  if  he  were  simply  suspended  in  water;  and  it  is  possible^ 
even  to  dress  wounds,  apply  poultices,  or  piace  vessels  under  any  part  of 
the  body,  without  moving  the  body  at  all;  for  there  are  some  inches  of 
3rielding  water  under  the  body,  and  the  elastic  mattress  may  at  any  part 
be  pushed  down,  leaving  vacant  space  there,  without  the  support  being 
leisened  for  the  other  parts.  Then,  with  all  the  advantages  which  other 
invalid  beds  possess,  and  with  those  which  are  entirely  its  own,  it  may 
yet  be  made  so  cheaply,  that  even  in  hospitals,  where  economy  must 
prevail,  it  may  at  once  be  adopted  for  many  of  the  bed-ridden.  Mr.  Earie, 
within  a  few  days  of  seeing  the  first  one,  had  others  made  for  patients  in 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  has  been  as  much  pleased  with  the 
results  of  them  as  of  the  first.  The  bed  has  since  been  introduced  into 
St.  George's  Hospital  by  Mr.  Keate,  and  elsewhere.-— The  author  has 
now  seen  enough  of  the  effects  of  this  bed  to  make  him  feel  it  a  duty  at 
once  to  publish  a  notice  of  it.    With  it,  evidently,  the  fatal  tenninatkm 
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6Bl6d  nOvgnnCf  now  wf  cooniMtty  of  wrofVf  mo  tKoor  oMMOif  MOu  bow 
oeeor  again.  Ajud  not  only  will  h  present  dint  leraiiualkmt  bat  by  rilh 
▼icting  the  dtstreen  through  the  eadier  «tnmr»  it  may  prevent  miiiiy  eaMi 
fton  even  reaching  the  degree  of  danger.  Then  it  ie  peenBaily  appKuMe 
to  eases  of  firaetorra  bones,  and  other  anrrieal  injuries!  to  mlstes,  raeisBs 
of  the  hip  joint,  and  spine;  and  nniTersany,  where  persons  are  oUMfsd  to 
pass  much  time  in  bed.  And  in  all  eases  of  cnrratnre  of  the  spinov  eifher 
•etnally  existing  or  threatened,  it  affords  a  means  of  laying  a  palieBi  in 
any  desired  position,  and  with  any  degree  of  pressure  inceseanliy  niging 
any  part  of  the  spine  baek  to  its  plaee.  If^  used  without  the  mattress,  U 
becomes  a  warm  or  a  cold  bath,  not  allowing  the  body,  howeYer*  io  be 
touched  by  the  water;  and  in  India,  it  miffht  be  made  a  cool  bed  tat 
persons  sick  or  sound,  during  the  heats  which  there  prevent  sleep  and 
endanger  health.  There  are  numerous  other  professional  adaptations  and 
modifications  of  it,  which  will  readily  occur  to  practttionerB  soffieienlly 
versed  in  the  department  of  natural  philosophy  (hydrostatics)  to  wlueh  it 
belonss.  Before  reflection  a  person  might  suppose  a  resemblanee  between 
it  ana  an  afr-bed  or  pUlow,  caUing  this  a  water-bed  or  pillow;  bat  the 
principles  of  the  two  are  perfbetlv  distinct  or  opposite.  An  air-piBew 
supports  by  the  ieruion  of  the  im/nee  which  encloses  the  air,  and  iai  tto^ 
fore  like  a  hammock  or  the  tight  sacking  under  the  straw  mettiese  of  a 
common  bed,  and  really  is  a  h«t  pBlbw;  hot  in  the  hydrostatie  bed,  tteie 
M  no  tense  sorface  or  web  at  all:  me  patient  is  floatinf  upon  the  watafv  en 
which  a  loose  sheet  is  lying,  merely  to  keep  tke  mattress  dry,  and  etmy 
point  of  his  body  is  suppoiled  by  the  water  immediately  beneath  it  To 
recall  the  difference  here  described,  and  which  is  of  great  importance,  Ae 
bed  in  better  described  by  the  appellations  of  hydrestatk  tea  otflooHng 
bed  than  of  water^ed. 

The  author  has  given  no  exclusive  right  or  privilege  to  any  person  to 
make  this  bed.  He  has  hitherto  employed  the  carpenter  nearest  to  hha, 
Mr.  Smith,  258,  Tottenham-court  Road,  at  the  back  of  Bedford  Square; 
Mackintosh  A  Co.,  58,  Charing  Cross,  the  manofecturers  of  the  doih; 
and  Mr.  Williams,  25,  Cleveland  Street,  Fitzroy  Square;  but  any  ea^ 
penter  or  upholsterer  may  learn  to  supply  them,  and  he  gives  free  perniif- 
sion  to  all.  He  hopes,  for  the  sake  of  the  poor,  that  a  trough  without 
metallic  lining,  and  with  a  cheaper  water-proof  cloth;  may  be  found  to 
answer  satisfactorily. 

The  principle  of  the  hydrostatic  bed  is  applicable,  also,  to  couches  for 
invalids,  and  with  certain  considerable  modifications,  to  the  eonstructioB 
also  of  chairs;  and  there  are  other  means  than  the  water-proof  sheet  of 
adopting  the  hydrostatic  principle  for  all — but  the  subject  has  dresdy 
occupied  its  full  share  of  this  volume. 

The  preceding  paragraphs  are  intended  as  much  to  direct  in  the  diaee 
and  use  of  common  beds  for  the  sick,  as  to  announce  and  describe  the 
hydrostatic  bed  for  the  cases  in  which  it  may  be  required.  At  present 
the  medical  attendant  generally  leaves  whatever  regards  the  bed  to  the 
judgment  of  friends  or  nurses;  bet  evidently,  he  who  has  been  led  to  reflset 
how  much  the  course  and  event  of  a  malady  may  depend  on  the  patientTf 
being  supported,  so  that  no  pain  shall  arise  from  local  pressure,  and  ai 
little  muscular  weariness  as  possible  from  constrained  position,  will  dssB  1 
the  bed-management  worthy  of  his  own  attention,  and  will  be  able  moie 
judicionsly  both  to  choose  and  to  use  beds.    There  is  a  bed  oonetrncted  sf 
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Spiral  springSy  which  may  be  made  so  as  to  diffase  the  support  more 
equably  than  any  except  the  hydrostatic  bed;  and  had  professional  men 
generally  been  acquainted  with  it,  it  would  have  been  more  used  than  it 
isy  and  would  have  received  various  modifications,  of  which  it  is  suscepti- 
ble«  for  medical  purposes.  It  has  long  been  known,  chiefly  however  as  a 
mechanical  curiosity,  or  an  object  of  luxury,  and  was  introduced  into  this 
country  about  seventy  years  ago  by  Mr.  Merlin;  but  it  has  been  so  little 
known,  that  a  few  years  ago  an  English  tradesman  thought  he  might 
appropriate  the  manufacture  by  taking  a  patent  for  it  It  is  now  made 
by  upholsterers  generally,  and  the  same  principle  is  applied  in  the  con- 
struction of  sofas,  chairs,  and  carriage  cushions. 


The  velociiy  of  the  circulating  Blood. 

This  has  been  much  over-rated,  let.  By  assuming  that  the  ventricles 
of  the  heart  are  both  completely  filled  from  the  auricles  and  emptied 
towards  the  arteries  at  each  pulsation: — an  assumption  disproved  by 
inspection  of  the  exposed  heart  of  a  living  body,  and  by  the  fact  of  the 
valves  between  the  auricles  and  ventricles  not  closing  so  perfectly  as  quite 
to  prevent  regurgitation.  2d.  By  supposing  the  issue  of  blood  from  a 
wounded  artery  or  vein  to  be  the  measure  of  the  usual  velocity.  Now 
it  would  be  as  reasonable  to  suppose  the  issue  of  water  from  a  wounded 
pipe  connected  with  any  reservoir  to  be  the  measure  of  a  continued  cur- 
rent in  that  pipe,  although  in  truth,  the  issue  would  be  the  same  even  if 
the  water  in  the  pipe  were  usually  at  rest.     3d.  By  supposing  the  frt' 

Suency  of  the  pulse  to  be  a  measure.  Now  we  know,  that  in  diseasee  of 
ebility,  and  in  animals  bleeding  to  death,  the  pulse  usually  becomes  more 
frequent  as  it  becomes  more  feeble,  and  as  there  is  less  blood  moving:  the 
heart,  vtz.,  very  partially  discharging  its  contents  at  each  contraction* 
4th,  and  lastly.  By  supposing  the  strength  of  the  pulse  to  be  the  measnre. 
Now  we  find  that  the  pulse  in  an  artery  just  tied,  and  in  which,  conse- 
quently, there  is  no  current  at  all,  is  scarcely  weaker  than  in  an  open 
artery.  The  common  fact  of  a  person's  feet  remaininff  stone-cold  for 
hours,  although  the  arteries  leading  to  them  puUate  nearly  as  usual,  is  a 
proof  that  exceeding  little  blood  is  passing  through  the  capillaries  at  the 
time,  and  that  the  strength  of  the  pulse,  therefore,  is  no  measure  of  the 
speed  of  the  blood. 

The  ventricles  of  the  heart  appear,  under  common  circumstaneee,  to 
throw  out  about  an  ounce  and  a-half  of  blood  at  every  contraction— or  about 
seven  pounds  per  minute.  Now  if  the  body  contain  about  twenty  pounds 
altogether,  as  seems  to  be  the  case,  the  whole  would  circulate  twenty  times 
in  an  hour.  This  would  give  an  average  velocity  of  about  oight  inches 
per  second  in  the  aorta,  but  gradually  less  in  the  smaller  arteries,  because 
whenever  a  vascular  channel  subdivides,  the  branches  taken  collectively 
have  considerably  greater  area  than  the  trunk  from  which  they  arise,  and 
die  current  diminishes  in  a  corresponding  proportion, — just  as  the  speed 
of  a  river  is  always  less  in  the  parts  of  the  channel  which  are  deqper  and 
broaden  The  velocity  in  the  extreme  capillaries  is  found  to  be  oRen  less 
than  one  inch  per  minute.  In  the  veins,  the  blood  must  move  more  slowly 
than  in  corresponding  arteries,  in  proportion  as  the  veins  are  .more  capa« 
ekms  than  the  arteries. 
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The  PuUe. 

The  opinion  which  the  ancients  held,  that  the  arteries  contained  tnid 
spirits  or  air  and  not  blood,  rendered  the  pulse,  to  thenit  a  Tery  njite- 
nous  phenomenon;  and  many  curious  hypotheses  were  framed  to  eiqifaiii 
it.  These  it  would  now  be  unprofitable  to  detail.  Even  Hanrey's  fiud 
discovery  of  the  circulation,  however,  has  not  lendered  the  aabjeet  so  sua* 
pie  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  The  following  opinions  now  exist, 
or  have  lately  existed,  with  respect  to  the  pulse. 

1st.  The  great  majority  of  physiologists  have  believed  that  a  mme&e- 
tion  is  produced  in  the  aorta  by  each  jet  of  blood  from  the  heart,  nd 
spreads  afterwards  as  a  wave  into  all  the  arterial  branches.  2d.  Many  have 
supposed  an  extensive  contractile  action  of  the  arteries  themselves,  ooire- 
sponding  to  that  of  the  heart.  3d.  Bichikt,  unable  by  any  means  to  detect 
the  slightest  change  of  diameter  in  the  arteries  during  pulsation,  but  per- 
ceiving that  in  many  situations  they  were  at  the  time  somewhat  lengthened, 
so  that  straight  portions  became  bent,  and  portions  originally  bent,  were 
bent  still  more,  held  that  this  locomotion,  or  chandng  of  place  in  the 
arteries,  was  the  cause.  4th.  Others  have  supposed  the  impulse  of  the 
hearths  contraction  to  be  transmitted  through  the  fluid  blood,  somewhat  as 
sound  is  transmitted  through  bodies  generally,  or  as  a  blow  stnick  on  one 
end  of  a  log  of  wood,  is  felt  distinctly  by  a  hand  applied  to  the  odier, 
although  there  be  no  visible  locomotion.  5th.  Dr.  Young,  in  the  paper 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  already  alluded  to,  has  shown  that  a 
sudden  rush  forward  of  the  blood  in  the  artery,  such  as  miffht  be  pro- 
duced by  injection  at  one  end  of  a  rigid  tube,  would  be  felt  by  a  finger 
applied  to  the  artery,  quite  as  distinctly  as  a  tumefaction;  and  he  deems 
this  occurrence  to  be  a  chief  cause  of  the  pulse.  Dr.  Parry,  in  his  woii 
on  the  pulse,  points  to  this  almost  exclusively  as  the  cause. 

Now  the  truth  is,  that  the  pulse  in  the  living  body  does  not  depend 
exclusively  upon  any  one  of  the  particulars  just  noticed,  but  has  all  of  them 
as  elements;  and  its  fluctuations  and  varieties  depend  upon  proportions  in 
which  these  elements  are  combined.  We  shall  review  them  again  to 
prove  this. 

1st  At  each  jet  of  blood  thrown  into  the  aorta,  a  tumefaction -or  wave 
must  spread  from  the  heart  to  the  extremities;  for  it  is  evident,  that  if 
blood  be  at  all  pushed  into  the  arterial  system,  it  either  must  dilate  it,  or 
cause  an  equal  quantity  to  be  expelled  at  the  same  instant  from  the  distant 
extremities:  now  as  the  passage  of  blood  through  the  capillaries  appears 
perfectly  uniform,  there  must  be  an  intermediate  dilatation.  Dr.  Parry  and 
others  should  not  have  denied  this  dilatation  because  they  could  not  see  it: 
for  even  if  its  advancing  front  were  more  considerable  than  it  is,  it  passes 
with  such  velocity  that,  like  a  cannon-ball  crossing  before  the  face,  it  would 
not  be  perceived. 

2d.  Contraction  of  the  arterial  coats  -certainly  does  not  take  place  in  the 
manner  and  to  the  extent  supposed  by  some,  who  have  spoken  of  it  as  resem- 
bling the  contraction  of  the  heart  itself,  and  as  what  might  be  a  substitute 
for  me  action  of  the  heart  in  propelling  the  blood;  but,  as  shown  at  page 
444,  the  rigidity  of  tube  which  in  all  degrees  of  arterial  dilatation  causes 
the  pulse  to  be  transmitted  so  quickly,  can  depend  on  nothing  hot  a 
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tractile  action  of  the  fibres.    There  are  some  reasons  for  doubting  whether 
this  riiridity  may  not  increase  at  the  moment  of  the  poise. 

3d.  Unless  the  arterial  tubes  were  absolutely  inelastic,  which  they  are 
far  from  being,  they  mitst  be  lengthened  a  little  by  a  sudden  injection  of 
blood,  and,  therefore,  at  all  the  curvatures  particularly,  there  must  be  a 
degree  of  the  locomotion  described  by  Bich&t,  often  sensible  to  a  finger 
applied. 

4th.  That  a  tangible  shock  is  conveyed  through  a  fiuid  without  any 
apparent  accumulation  of  the  fiuid  or  change  of  velocity,  and  much  in  the 
manner  of  sound,  is  proved  by  the  facts,  that  we  may  discover  the  work- 
ing of  a  water-pump  at  very  great  distances,  through  iron  pipes  connected 
with  it,  and  even  through  elastic  pipes  of  leather,  as  those  of  a  common 
fire-engine',  from  which  the  water  is  spouting,  nevertheless,  in  a  uniform 
Stream.  The  pulse  in  a  tied  artery,  in  which  there  is  no  current  or  rush- 
ing wave,  must  be  chiefly  from  this  cause,  and  from  the  locomotion  of  the 
artery. 

5th.  That  any  additional  quantity  of  fiuid  injected  into  elastic  vessels 
already  full,  mutt  spread  all  over  with  a  forward  rush^  afi!*ecting  the  finger 
of  an  examiner,  as  described  above,  is  also  most  certain^  As  the  heart, 
however,  often  beats  without  dischaiging  much  of  its  blood,  and  as  in 
many  arteries,  from  inaction  of  the  capillaries,  or  pressure,  the  blood  for  a 
time  makes  little  or  no  progress,  while  the  pulse,  however,  remains  very 
distinct,  the  pulse  in  such  cases  must  be  produced  independently  of  the 
forward  rush.  An  animal  intestine  prepared,  and  filled  with  water  or 
air,  and  laid  upon  a  table-^or  a  full  vein  in^  the  living  body,  carries  a  rapid 
and  distinct  pulse  to  a  great  distance  when  gendy  tapped  by  the  finger. 
The  cause  of  the  sensation,  then,  cannot  be  the  simple  forward  rush  with- 
out tumefaction,  described  by  Dr.  Young  and  Dr.  Parry. 

In  whatever  proportions  Uiese  particulars  combine  to  form  the  pulse, 
lis  force  will  be  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  artery.  Hence  as  an  artery 
leading  to  an  inflamed  part  becomes  of  greater  calibre,  its  pulse  also 
becomes  stronger. 

It  is  a  remark  respecting  the  pulse,  appearing  to  the  author  worthy  of 
deep  consideration,  that  if  the  purpose  of  the  heart  and  arteries  were  merely 
the  propulsion  and  conveyance  of  the  blood,  their  structure  and  action 
would  form  most  signal  deviations  from  the  ascertained  rules  of  fitness  in 
mechanics.  In  machines  of  human  contrivance,  it  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant maxims  **  to  avoid  shocks,  or  jerking  motions;"  and  in  former 
parts  of  this  work,  we  have  described  fiy-wheels,  air-vessels,  springs,  Sie. 
as  means  of  accomplishing  this  object,  and  thereby  of  preventing  the  tear- 
ing and  straining  of  parts  which  would  else  happen.  In  the  human  body, 
also,  we  have  to  describe  the  admirable  elasticity  of  the  spine,  of  the  arch 
of  the  foot,  of  the  cartilages  of  joints,  Slc,  as  contrivances  answering  the 
aaiM  end;  and  to  remark  that,  in  other  cavities  than  the  heart,  which  are 
alternately  filled  and  emptied  like  it,  as  the  stomach,  bladder,  uterus,  ^., 
there  is  a  smooth  and  gradual  action.  The  heart  alone  is  the  rugged 
anomaly,  which,  from  before  birth  unto  the  dying  moment,  throbs 
nnceasinj^y,  and  sends  the  bounding  pulse  of  life  to  every  part;  and  which 
moreover,  instead  of  being  secured  and  tied  down  to  its  place,  is  attached 
d  tfia  extremity  of  the  aorta,  like  a  weight  at  the  end  of  an  elastic  branch 
«f  a  tree,  and  every  time  that  it  fills  the  aorta,  is  thrown  with  fioleBeev  kj 
Iha  eooseqnent  anddea  tendency  of  that  vessel  to  boeooa  etfaightii, 
40 
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agimit  the  nbtt  in  the  place  wheie  the  hand  applied,  IMe  it  eo  daeliiiedjr 
beating. 

Now  one  nee  of  the  pulsation  of  the  heart  probably  ia,  bj  the  oMUmUm 
and  tkurrAof  whieh  the  blood  auffera  in  paaaing  tnroogh  ii«  to  Mop  in 
eomplete  mixture  all  the  heterogeneona  parte  of  the  blood,  whieh  ao 
readily  aeparate  when  left  to  repoae:— but  thia  cannot  be  the  only  needier 
the  object  might  have  been  more  aimply  attained;  and  we  may  eooelnda 
that  the  phenomenon  has  relation  to  aome  important  law  of  life  atill  hidden 
from  ua.  The  cauae  commonly  aaaimied  for  the  heart'a  oontnetion  ia  the 
peculiar  atimuloa  of  the  blood;  yet  if  we  reflect  that  th^  hnrt  will  beat 
after  removal  from  the  body,  and  when  it  containa  only  air,  and  thai  ^maag 
life  it  beats  with  extraordinary  regularity,  whether  the  atate  of  Uie  drada* 
tion  allow  it  to  empty  itaelf  at  each  beat  or  not,  we  peroei? e  that  the  eaisa 
ia  mora  obscure.  We  cannot  contemplate  this  subject  attentivdy  wtthoot 
perceiving  a  strong  analogy  between  the  action  of « the  heart  and  aems 
electrical  phenomena  in  which  there  are  successive  accunolaiiiona  and 
exhaustions  of  power;  and,  recollecting  the  important  relatione  whidi  late 
reaearehes  have  ahown  to  exist  between  electricity  and  certain  other  aeliona 
of  life,  the  inquiry  becomes  very  interesting*  Oalvaniam  can  ezeila  the 
muacles  to  their  usual  actions;  it  powerftilly  affects  the  secretiona  and  the 
digestive  function;  and  the  breatning  in  aathma:  strong  animal  paasisn 
seems  to  produce  electrical  excitement:  and  certain  animals  hsrve  ite 
faculty  of  stunning  their  enemies  by  an  electrical  diacharge.  The  prini 
then,  in  ita  audden,  strong,  and  regular  recurrence,  may  be  a  kindiedphs* 
nomenon.  In  this  view,  there  would  be  lesa  difficulty  in  aupposiag  a 
momentary  stiffening  or  slight  contraction  of  the  whole  arterial  ayatsm, 
such  as  the  sudden  rising  of  the  mesenteric  arterial  tree  ao  readily  aae- 
gests:  if  there  be  such,  however,  it  is  still  closely  connected  with,  and 
proportioned  to,  the  action  of  the  heart;  for  it  occurs  only  with  that  aetioo, 
it  indicates  any  disturbance  in  the  action,  and  as  death  approaches,  it  Tfivm 
in  the  remote  extremities  first. 

The  preceding  considerations  exhibit  the  pulse  as  a  complex  aobjeet, 
and  one  on  which  professional  opinions  are  not  yet  setded.  By  ahowiat 
its  close  relation  to  the  powers  of  life,  they  also  prove  it  to  be  an  object 
of  high  importance  to  the  medical  practitioner.  This  last  truth  haa  aeareelT 
been  questioned  but  by  peraons  either  utterly  uninformed  or  aingubilv 
deficient  in  the  power  of  tactile  discernment;  yet,  because  no  simple  and 
good  analysis  of  the  pulse,  and  detail  of  its  relation  to  morbid  statea,  lus 
been  made  and  published,  the  degrees  of  skill  acquired  by  individual  pne- 
titionere  with  respect  to  it  are  very  various,  and  in  a  great  measure  aeo> 
dental.  Some  practitionera  try  the  pulse  merely  for  form*a  sake,  becaaie 
patients  expect  it;  many  examine  it  only  to  count  its  frequency;  but  othos 
read  in  it,  with  confidence,  much  of  the  history  and  probabilities  of  thi 
disorder,  and  decide  on  the  treatment  accordingly.  Few  who  haia 
attended  to  the  subject  at  all,  can  confound  the  pulses  of  such  diseaaest  ai 
aeute  rheunoatism,  gastric  inflammation,  the  fita  of  ague,  dec  The  saiher 
remembera  to  have  conversed  with  a  Chinese  practitioner  who  had  snly 
the  scanty  medical  information  of  his  countrymen,  but  who  judged  by  lb 
pulse  with  singular  penetration* 

The  changing  etrenmstancea  in  the  atate  of  the  cireulatory  system,  esB» 
neeted  with  health  and  diseaae,  and  discoverable  by  a  finger  waceUvlhi 
pulse,  aeea  to  be  chiefly  the  following;  and  the  epithets  adlded  kiMn 
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are  those  which  seem  best  to  indicate  the  sensations  perceived.  The 
artery  at  the  wrist  is  that  generally  chosen  for  examination,  becaase  it  is 
not  like  others  imbedded  in  soft  parts,  having  only  the  skin  over  it,  and 
nothing  between  it  and  the  bone  below. 

1st.  The  number  of  the  contractions  of  the  heart  in  a  given  time,  and 
the  regularity  of  their  recurrence. — Pulse,  frequent^  slow^  intermitttnt^ 
equals  res^ular,  of  varying  force. 

2d.  The  degree  of  the  heart's  contraction,  or  the  quantity  of  blood 
ejpcted  :tt  each  time;  and  the  corresponding  state  of  the  capillaries  as  to 
the  quantity  of  blood  passing  through  them. — Pulse,yt/i/,  longt  labouring^ 
bovndms^^  feeble, 

3d.  The  force  of  the  heart's  action,  with  the  correspondent  arterial 
tension  or  rigidity. — Pulse,  hard^  sharp,  strong,  miry,  weak,  softy 
yieltling. 

4th.  The  suddenness  of  the  individual  contractions  of  the  heart,  and 
the  rigidity  of  the  vessels  in  conveying  the  shock.— Pulse,  quick,  tardy. 

5th.  The  size  of  the  artery  for  the  time,  whether  larger  or  smaller  than 
usual — ^Pulse,  large,  small. 

Superficial  as  is  this  sketch,  it  may  show  that  a  good  treatise  on  the 
subject  of  the  pulse,  as  connected  with  disease,  is  yet  a  desideratum  in 
medicine.  The  sort  of  empirical,  but  useful  tact  which  many  persons 
acquire,  is  not  fitted  to  satisfy  the  physician  which  reasons  deeply,  and 
whose  mind  should  have  always  present  to  it  the  various  constituents  of 
the  pulse,  and  all  the  important  circumstances  of  health  or  disease  related 
to  its  indications.  The  laboured  treatises  of  Solano,  Bordeu,  Boerhaave, 
Ac.  may  treat  of  what  were  clear  ideas  to  their  authors,  but  by  not  refer- 
ring the  physical  causes  of  many  varieties,  tbey  become  so  obscure  to 
others,  that  many  of  the  divisions  and  denominations  appear  altogether 
fanciful.  Dr.  Young's  excellent  paper  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
details  important  facts,  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  was  not  intended  to  point 
out  all  the  pathological  relations.  Dr.  Y.,  guided  by  general  principles, 
asserted  a  progressive  motion  of  the  pulse,  while  other  authorities  were 
holding  it  to  be  quite  simultaneous  over  the  whole  system.  He  might 
have  mentioned  in  proof,  that  careful  examination  can  practically  detect  a 
soccession  of  beats  at  different  distances,  particularly  at  the  four  stations; 
1st.  of  the  heart;  2d.  in  the  lip;  3d.  at  the  wrist;  4th.  '&i  the  ankle: — but  the 
interval  of  time,  even  between  the  extremes,  being  only  a  small  part  of  a 
second,  persons  will  often  fail  to  make  their  first  experiment  satisfactorily. 
Dr.  Parry's  treatise  on  the  pulse,  which  is  the  last  one  of  note,  although 
having  excellencies,  errs — in  attributing  the  phenomenon  to  one  cause  too 
exclusively — in  denying  arterial  dilatation,  because  it  was  not  discovered  by 
his  mode  of  searching  for  it,  in  supposing  that  a  liquid  column  in  an  elastic 
tube  can  be  made  to  advance  like  a  solid  rod,  or  a  line  of  billiard-balls. 
The  too  common  neglect  of  mechanical  philosophy  by  medical  men,  is 
signally  proved,  by  our  finding  in  works  of  authority,  published  at  the 
present  day,  such  statements  as  that  the  arterial  pulse  may  be  more  fre- 
quent or  less  frequent  than  (he  beatings  of  the  heart.  JDr,  Oocd  {Study 
€f  Medicine  says,  that  there  may  be  various  frequency  of  pulse  in  various 
parts  of  the  body  at  the  same  time:  Richerand  {Physiobgie)  says«  the 
pulse  is  more  frequent  in  the  artery  leading  to  a  whitlow  than  at  the  same 
time  elsewhere;  and  many  practitioners  share  these  notioos.  What  a  ssitiie 
on  the  medical  profession  is  this  disagreement,  oa  a  point  whieh  to 
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ant  oQlhe  sick! 

Having  now  explained  the  circolation  of  the  blood  in  generaU  we  pioeead 
to  eoasider  aome  eaaea  where  meehanieal  oireainataaeee  modify  lU 

Cireulaiion  in  the  Head. 

The  head  may  be  considered  aa  an  air-tight  veaael  or  eavi^  of  bone* 
containing  chiefly  brain  and  blood,  and  having  openinga  oecopiea  by  blood- 
veaaela,  leading  to  and  from  the  heart.  The  atmospherie  praaanie,  lkaie> 
fore,  alwaya  keeps  the  head  full,  as  it  keeps  the  top  of  a  ayphon  fidi;  and 
because  the  substance  of  the  brain  itself  does  not,  more  than  water*  eenaibly 
change  in  bulk  by  any  ordinary  degrees  of  pressure,  there  moat  alwaya  be 
the  same  quantity  of  blood  in  the  head,  how  much  soever  the  quantity 
may  vary  in  the  body  generally.  Regard  to  this  important  truth,  a  know- 
ledge of  which  has  followed  the  discovery  of  the  true  nature  of  ataoo- 
spheric  pressure,  enables  us  to  explain  many  hitherto  obscure  faeta,  both  in 
health  and  disease;— as  the  following  instances  will  show. 

If  from  any  cause  the  arteries  in  the  head  become  too  full  of  Uood»  ia 
the  same  proportion  the  veins  must  become  too  empty;  or,  if  the  voina  be 
too  full,  the  arteries  must  be  too  empty;  and  in  either  ease  the  dreylation 
in  the  head  will  be  in  a  corresponding  degree  impeded,  beoanee  when  one 
part  of  a  channel  is  narrowedf  or  diminished,  the  current  throughout  the 
whole  is  slackened.  Now  as  insensibility  supervenes  when  the  supply  of 
fresh  blood  to  the  brain  is  interrupted,  and  death  follows  if  the  interroptiQa 
continue  long,  it  seems  evident  that  in  many  of  the  cases  of  apo|ttexy, 
where,  on  inspection,  there  is  found  nothing  but  a  fulness  of  the  arterial  or 
of  the  venous  system  of  the  head,  death  has  happened  merely  becanee  the 
circulation  was  arrested  in  this  way.  In  other  parts  of  the  body,  not  dr- 
cumstanced  like  the  brain,  an  excess  of  blood  in  one  set  of  vessels  may 
happen  without  inducing  deficiency  in  another,  and  therefore  with  perfect 
impunity  to  the  individual. 

Simple  increase  of  pressure  produced  by  the  blood  on  the  brain,  pro- 
vided the  proper  balance  exist  between  the  quantity  in  veins  and  arteries, 
has  no  injurious  effect.  This  is  proved  by  the  safe  descent  of  a  person  in 
n  diving-bell,  where  at  thirty-four  feet  under  the  surface  of  the  water  the 
body  is  boariug  an  additional  pressure  of  fifteen  pounds  on  the  square  inch 
(see  paffe  179,)  which  pressure  through  the  blood-vesseb  affects  the  brain 
as  much  as  any  other  part. — On  the  other  hand,  when  a  man  climbs  a 
mountain,  or  is  lifted  in  a  balloon,  the  brain  is  less  pressed  than  usual;  bat 
the  proper  balance  in  artery  and  vein  being  maintained,  no  inconvenience 
is  felt.  The  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  vallies  among  the  Andes  are  ss 
far  above  the  sea  as  they  would  be  at  the  top  of  Mount  Blanc,  where  the 
atmosphere  presses  only  half  as  much  as  on  the  sea-ahore;  but  they  enjoy 
good  health. 

As  the.  box  of  the  cranium  encloses  the  brain  so  as  to  leave  no  vacant 
space,  it  is  evident,  that  when  the  heart  injects  blood  with  unusual  violence, 
the  strain  at  fiirst  is  borne  chiefly  by  the  cranium,  and  not  by  the  ooats  of 
the  blood-vessels.  Hence  the  srteries  of  the  brain  need  not  be»  and  ace 
not  nearly  so  strong  as  those  of  other  parts  of  the  body. 

The  veins  of  the  brain  are  also  peculiar.    Common  veins  in  the  head 
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woold,  for  the  reason  above  ffiveii,  collapse  by  any  sudden  tension  of  the 
arteries  there,  and  if  they  did,  insensibility  or  death  would  ensue,  on  ac- 
count of  the  consequent  stoppage  of  the  circulation.  The  chief  channels, 
therefore,  for  the  refluent  blood,  instead  of  being  common  compressible 
veins,  are  what  have  been  catled  ainuMes,  or  grooves  in  the  bone  itself, 
with  exceedingly  strong  membranous  coverings,  supported  so,  that  the 
channels  become  in  strength,  and  as  to  maintenance  of  their  capacity,  little 
inferior  to  complete  channels  of  bone.  This  singular  deviation  in  the 
structure  of  the  cerebral  veins  from  what  is  found  elsewhere,  and  without 
which  deviation,  animal  existence  could  not  be  continued,  is  one  of  those 
particulars  which  powerfully  aflTect  the  contemplative  mind,  as  proofs  of 
the  designing  intelligence  which  has  planned  this  glorious  universe. 

From  not  adverting  sufficiently  to  the  fact  now  explained,  of  the  cranium 
being  a  vessel  always  full,  and  which  will  hold  only  a  certain  quantity, 
misconception  has  prevailed  among  medical  men  with  respect  to  many  of 
the  aflTections  of  the  brain. 

It  has  been  said,  for  instance,  that  the  substance  of  the  brain  cannot  bear 
pressure  with  impunity,  for  that  stupor  immediately  follows  pressure, 
however  produced.  Now  the  truth  is,  that  pressure  produces  stupor  only 
when  it  interferes  with  the  circulation.  In  wounds  with  loss  of  a  large 
piece  of  the  cranium,  the  brain  will  bear  very  rough  handling,  because  if 
compressed  at  one  part,  it  may  bulge  in  another,  and  leave  the  circulation 
free;  but  if  the  wound  be  small,  pressure  made  through  it  instantly  aflects 
the  whole  brain,  and  the  blood  is  prevented  from  entering  from  the  heart. 
Let  one  reflect  for  an  instant  on  what  happens  to  the  foetal  head  during 
parturition — how  often  it  escapes  elongated  and  bent,  almost  as  if  it  were 
of  soft  clay — yet  the  child  lives  and  thrives,  and  the  natural  form  is  soon 
recovered.  The  reason  is,  that  the  fcetal  skull  is  soft,  and  pressure  in  one 
part  is  compensated  for  by  a  bulging  or  extension  in  another,  and  the  blood 
is  not  expelled. 

Water  in  the  head,  again,  is  said  to  kill  by  this  fatal  pressure  on  the 
tender  brain;  but,  in  reality,  it  kills  by  keeping  out  the  blood,  and  sq  me- 
chanically arresting  the  circulation.  Accordingly  we  see«  that  where  the 
fonianeUe  still  remains  open,  or  where  the  sutures  or  joinings  of  the  skull 
will  yield,  water  may  accumulate  to  a  great  degree  without  causing  much 
disturbance. 

A  tumour  in  the  brain,  which  would  be  of  no  consequence  if  the  brain 
were  unconfined,  soon  becomes  fatal  by  occupying  room  in  the  skull,  and 
to  the  extent  of  its  size  excluding  or  checking  the  supply  of  blood. 

If  the  substance  of  the  brain  at  all  increase  and  diminish  in  bulk,  as 
muscles,  &c.,  under  certain  circumstances,  do,  in  the  body  below,  all  such 
changes  must  produce  a  considerable  eflect  on  the  cerebral  circulation  and 
functions. 

Effects  of  position  on  the  drculaiion. 

While  a  man  is  in  a  standing  attitude,  the  heart  and  arteries  have  to 
send  the  blood  up  to  the  head  against  gravity:  but  in  the  horizontal 
position,  the  blood  if  equally  propelled,  must  arrive  with  greater  foroe» 
because  gravity  then  does  not  resist.  Hence  headach,  or  other  symptom 
arising  from  fulness  of  blood  in  the  arteries  of  the  head,  is  often  idiofid 
by  the  upright  position,  and  is  increased  by  lying  down. 

40* 
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Many  people  who  have  had  a  alight  degree  of  tpodwah  dnruMrito  dqr, 
find  it  intolerable  when  they  lie  down  at  night«  and  are  falievM-apiBly 
rising  and  walking  about.  Commonly  they  aoppoae  thai  il  w  the  eoU  it 
the  night  which  then  lulls  the  pain;  but  it  ia  in  (act  the  Aangt  of 
The  author  knew  a  lady  who  was  obliged  to  aleep  (or  numths  ia  iIm 
^posture,  because  she  had  a  tic  doloureux  in  the  faoe  whenever  ehe 
down;  and  another  who  was  under  the  same  neceaaity  for  a  eonaiton 
period  after  an  inflammatory  affection  of  the  brain,  beeanee  if  her  head 
fell  low  during  aleep  she  was  immediately  aaaailed  by  a  terrifie  inam  of 
swords  driven  into  the  brain. 

Delirium  in  fever  is  sometimes  checked  at  once  by  eteveting  the  knd. 
On  account  of  the  great  relief  thua  obtained*  aome  eontineDtal  pieetilieaeii 
had  proposed  to  support  the  patients  occasionally  in  an  upria^t  poaune. 

Apoplexy  has  ouen  been  brought  on  by  a  man  bending  hie  head  deva 
in  the  act  of  tying  his  shoe,  or  of  pulling  on  his  boot. 

Children  and  profesaed  tumblers  being  much  in  the  habit  of  pbsitf 
their  bodies  in  all  positions,  feel  no  inconvenience  from  having  the  hnd 
downwards;  apparently,  because  arteries  and  veina  uaoally  beeome  atraag 
enough  to  bear  the  pressure  to  which  they  are  habitually  expoaed;  bat  la 
many  old  people,  accustomed  to  keep  tlie  head  always  np,  the  atMapt 
would  be  fatad. 

Ulcers  on  the  legs  are  often  obstinate  and  will  bleed,  beeanee  the  veiai 
about  them  arc  too  weak  to  support  the  lofty  columno  of  blood  abave. 
Hence  the  frequent  counsel  given  in  such  caaea  to  keep  the  feei  laaed 
upon  a  chair,  and  the  utility  of  certain  modea  of  bandaging. 

Many  inflammations  of  the  legs  and  feet  become  exeeeding^y  panfiil 
when  the  limbs  are  in  a  hanging  poaition,  and  the  pain  ia  leliaved  by 
laying  them  horizontally. 

Many  anasarcous  or  dropsical  affections  of  the  legs  increeee  towudi 
night,  because  during  the  dependent  position  of  the  legs  through  the  day, 
the  absorbents  have  not  power  to  lift  the  fluid.  The  swelling  disappean 
again  before  morning. 

When  the  heart  has  to  send  blood  upwards,  it  requires  to  act  more 
strongly  than  when  the  body  is  horizontal,  and  the  pulse  increases  five  or 
six  beats  in  the  minute:  hence  the  common  rule  to  make  a  patient  with 
nemorrhage  lie  in  the  horizontal  position,  that  the  heart  may  become 
tranquil  and  allow  the  bleeding  to  cease. 

Fainting  from  diminithed  arterial  tension. 

Fainting^  which  is  a  temporary  cessation  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  and 
hence,  as  explained  above,  of  the  action  of  the  brain  for  want  of  blood,  is 
produced  by  several  causes,  and  among  others,  by  any  occurrence  which 
renders  the  blood-vessels  about  the  heart  suddenly  less  full  or  tense  than 
usual.  It  would  appear  that  the  heart  being  accustomed,  when  it  contracts, 
to  a  certain  degree  of  resistance,  has  its  action  disturbed  when  the  resist- 
ance is  much  diminished. 

Thus  hemorrhage,  from  any  cause,  by  lessening  the  general  tension  of 
the  sanguiferous  system,  often  causes  fainting.  The  state  is  relievAi  by 
lying  down;  probably  because  the  still  remaining  weaker  action  of  the 
heart  is  sufficient  to  send  blood  to  the  head  along  a  horizontal  course,  until 
the  gradual  contraction  of  the  whole  vascular  system  reproduces  the  teosioo 
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uotcmiiy  to  perfect  action.  A  small  qoantity  of  blood  taken  away  «ti(f- 
denhf^  affects  the  circnlation  as  much  as  a  larger  quantity  taken  graiuaUy^ 
apparently  because  a  certain  space  of  time  is  required  for  the  gradual 
lessening  of  the  yesseb. 

The  operation  of  tapping  for  dropsy  in  the  abdomen  would  of^n  bring 
on  fainting,  but  for  the  precaution  of  tightening  a  broad  bandage  upon  the 
body  as  the  water  flows.  The  reason  is,  that  the  sudden  removal  of  a 
large  quantity  of  fluid  which  had  b^n  compressing  all  the  abdominal 
vessels,  and  keeping  them  perhaps  only  half  full  of  blood,  allows  them 
again  suddenly  to  receive  their  natural  quantity,  and  thus  produces  a 
relaxation  of  the  other  parts  of  the  vascular  system. 

Sudden  parturition  of\en  causes  faintness  for  the  same  reasons. 
Even  rising  up  suddenly  from  a  horizontal  position  will  cause  an 
approach  to  fainting  in  weak  people,  or  in  those  who  have  been  long  bed- 
ridden: probably  b^use  the  heart  havinff  for  a  time  been  accustomed  to 
send  blood  only  in  a  horizontal  direction  to  the  head,  does  not  in  an 
instant  exert  the  additional  power  required  to  lif\  an  upright  column  with 
equal  force;— besides,  that  the  blood  does  not  then  return  to  the  heart  by 
the  veins,  from  the  inferior  parts  of  the  body,  so  readily  as  before. 

These  various  facts,  now  easily  understood,  from  the  reason  of  a  rule 
which  is  a  great  modem  improvement  in  the  practice  of  the  healing  art, 
viz.  in  bleeding  for  the  cure  of  inflammation,  to  take  the  blood  away  as 
quiekty  as  possible.     This  subject  deserves  a  little  farther  consideration. 

A  great  proportion  of  dangerous  diseases  involve  inflammation  of  some 
vital  organ;  and  inflammation  consists  chiefly,  as  already  stated  at  page 
463,  of  a  gorging  or  over-distension  of  the  capillary  vessels  in  the  part. 
The  nature  of  the  capillaries,  again,  is  such  (paee  452,)  that  when  not 
maintained  constantly  full  by  the  pressure  of  the  heart  behind  them,  they 
gradually,  by  their  own  action,  empty  themselves  towards  the  veins, — as 
is  seen  in  the  disappearance  of  a  local  inflammation  soon  after  the  death 
of  the  person,  or  in  the  fact  of  the  arteries  bein^  emptied  of  blood  after 
breathing  ceases,  ^c.     Now  ever  since  medicine  deserved  the  name  of 
an  art,  practitioners  have  accounted  the  lancet  their  sheet-anchor  in  inflam- 
matory disease;  but  it  is  only  in  late  times,  since  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  was  understood,  that  they  have  known  the  rationale  of  the  remedy, 
viz.  that  it  acts  by  diminishing  vascular  tension,  and  hence  the  action  of 
the  heart,  and  so  allowing  the  small  vessels  to  empty  themselves  by  their 
own  force,  and  to  recover  sufflciently  to  resist  the  return  of  an  excessive 
load.    It  is  still  more  lately  that  they  have  understood,  how  much  more 
suddenly  and  completely  the  disease  is  cored  by  abstraction  of  a  small 
quantity  of  blood  so  rapidly  as  to  produce  faintinir,  than  of  a  moch  larger 
quantity  so  slotoly  that  only  weakness  follows.     Judicious  treatment  now 
cures  inflammation  much  more  certainly  and  completely  than  was  done 
formerly,  yet  with  much  smaller  loss  of  the  precions  blood,  and  with  less 
danger  ojf  those  diseases  of  weakness,  or  of  that  complete  breakin^r-up  of 
the  constitution,  which  oiVen  follow  ffreat  depletion.     To  induce  fainmess, 
larf(e  openings  are  made  into  the  veins — sometimes  into  two  veins  at  once, 
and  the  patient  is  kept  in  the  upriirht  attitude.    OfVen  thus  an  inflamed 
eye,  which  was  as  red  as  scarlet  before  bleeding,  in  a  few  minutes  is 
rendered  nearly  of  the  namral  appearance;  and  intense  internal  infhmmi- 
tions,  as  of  the  brain,  Inni^s,  bowels.  A^.,  which  if  neglected  would  bo 
shortly  fatal,  are  removed  in  the  same  manner.    In  all  these 
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faiatnew  mmm  to  be  ahttoH  eqoallj  eflfeteioQSt  whathir  h  tupfmrn  aAer 
the  loie  of  ten  oanoae  of  blood,  or  of  llfkr;  or  even,  at  ■ometimee  oeem, 
when  it  happens  withont  Ueedmg  al  all,  afkar  mumij  tying  the  atm  in 
preparation* 

Keileetion  npon  these  eireauMtaneea  led  the  anthor  to  think  that,  in 
eertain  eases,  the  benefieial  efieets  of  blood4ettinff  might  be  attunable  bj 
the  simple  means  of  exien$ive  dry  anping^  alluded  to  al  page  IM;  that 
is  to  say,  bv  diminishing  the  atmospherieal  prsssore  on  a  eonaideraUe 
part  of  the  body,  on  the  prineiple  oi  the  eopping«glass  nsed  ^ery  gently, 
and  thns  snddenly  removing  for  a  time  from  alxrat  the  heart,  a  qnantity  of 
blood,  saffieient  by  its  abseaee  to  prodnee.  faintness.  The  reenlts  of  trial 
have  been  soeh  as  to  ffive  great  interest  to  the  inqniry,  and  the  aatlioi's 
leisure  will  be  devoted  to  the  proseention  of  it— An  air-tight  eaae  of 
copper  or  Un-pltte,  or  of  air-tight  doth  kept  extended  by  hoopa,  being  pat 
upon  a  limb,  and  made  dose  by  a  snitable  odlar  tied  at  the  aaaie  time 
round  its  mouth  and  the  limb,— on  part  of  the  air  bein|  then  eztraeted  bjr 
a  suitable  syringe,  in  an  instant  the  vessels  all  over  the  limb  beoome  gently 
distended  with  blood;  and  as  the  Uood  is  snddenly  tiken  from  the  centre 
of  the  bodv,  faintness  is  prodneed,  just  ae  by  bleeding  from  a  vein.  The 
eseess  of  blood  may  be  retained  in  the  limb  ae  long  as  desired;  for  the 
drculation  is  not  impeded*  To  prodnee  a  powerful  effect  with  a  alight 
diminution  of  pressure,  more  than  rnie  limb  must  be  operated  npon  at  the 
same  time. 

An  instrument  resembling  the  contrivance  now  deseribed,  waa  proposed 
about  twenty  yoars  ago  by  a  non-profeasiooal  peraon,  as  a  meana  of  diav- 
ing  all  sorts  of  diseases  out  of  the  body  througn  the  pores  of  the  skin.  He 
enclosed  a  leg  in  an  air-tight  case;  he  then  admitted  steam  to  heat  the 
limb,  and  relax  the  pores  of  the  akin,  as  he  said,  and  then  he  worked  u 
air-pump  to  draw  out  the  disease.  He  called  the  engine  the  air-pymp 
vapor  bath.  In  vaiious  cases  where  its  true  action  was  d^irable,  althoe^ 
not  underatood  by  the  proposer,  nor  judicially  managed,  it  proved  iM»ie- 
ficial. 

The  operation  of  applying  tourniquets  or  bandages  round  the  limbs,  so 
as  to  influence  the  transmission  of  the  blood,  affects  the  action  of  the  heart 
It  is  said  sometimes  to  have  prevented  the  acceaaion  of  ague.  It  is  a 
means  akin  to  those  above  described. 

Because  arteries  are  stronger  and  more  tense  than  veina,  a  bandage  may 
be  put  round  a  limb,  tight  enough  to  cloae  the  veins  but  not  the  arteries, 
and  the  limb  will  then  swell  beyond  the  ligature.  By  thns  puuing  tight ' 
elastic  bandages  round  all  the  limbs  at  once,  and  immersing  them  in  wana 
water  to  favour  the  dilaution  of  their  vessels,  so  much  blood  may  be  aud- 
denly  deuined  in  them  as  to  cause  the  person  to  faint  Such  a  means, 
therefore,  might  also  be  us(h1  remedially. 

In  the  same  way,  a  tight  handkerchief,  or  atock  round  the  nedc,  wfll 
often  retain  the  venous  blood  in  the  head,  and  cause  apoplexy.— siiaw 
preaaure  made  on  the  jugular  veins,  kills  as  certainly  as  if  made  on  the 
windpipe. 

When  a  hrmia  or  other  tumour  ia  atraugulated,  it  swells  in  the  m«MiT 
above  descrihed,  and  if  not  relieved,  aoon  mortifies. 

Difuned  prMfture,  like  that  made  by  rolling  a  bandage  round  a  whole 
limb,  or  by  immersing  the  limb  in  fluid,  must  affect  the  circulation.  The 
veina  will  be  more  compreased  than  the  arteriea,  by  reaaon  of  the  distend- 
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ing  force  in  them  being  less.  Varicose  Teins,  therefore^  are  usefolly 
supported  by  a  bandage  or  laced  stockinff.  The  reason  why  this  manner 
of  supporting  assists  so  powerfully  in  me  healing  of  ulcers  on  the  legs, 
may  be,  that  the  support  affects  the  capillaries  and  absorbents  as  well  as 
the  larger  vessels. 

Poultices,  by  their  weight,  produce  a  uod  compression  of  the  parts  on 
which  they  are  applied;  and  in  certain  cases,  may  benefit  by  mechanically 
squeezing  the  excess  of  blood  out  of  weakened  vessels. 

The  author  has  relieved  the  chronic  inflammation  of  a  sprained  ankle, 
by  ordering  the  foot  and  leg,  covered  with  an  oiled-silk  stocking,  to  be 
enclosed  in  a  boot  strong  enough  to  support  the  pressure  of  quicksilver, 
which  was  then  poured  into  the  boot.  The  effect-  is  a  pressure  by  the 
fluid  metal  on  the  weak  vessels,  of  oiie  pound  to  the  square  inch,  for  every 
two  inches  of  the  depth  of  metal  above  the  part.— >A  height  of  four  or  five 
inches  gives  the  relief  expected.  A  much  greater  elevation  would  stop 
the  circulation  altogether.  No  bandage  can  press  with  uniformity  ap- 
proaching to  this  a(!tion  of  a  fluid. 

The  effect  of  continued  pressure,  in  removihff  tumours  of  various  kinds, 
is  explicable  on  the  same  principle.  The  author  doubts  not  that  in  such 
cases,  pressure  properly  managed,  would  prove  a  more  valuable  remedy 
than  is  at  present  generally  supposed.  The  elastic  steel  half-hoop,  with 
one  cushion  before  and  another  behind,  lately  introduced  for  the  relief  of 
hernia,  affords  an  admirable  mode  in  certain  cases,  of  producing  a  uniform 
pressure  of  the  nature  spoken  of,-  and  of  any  desired  force. 

When  a  man  stands  in  a  bath,  with  the  water  up  to  his  chin,  there  is  a 
pressure  of  the  water  upon  his  body,  proportioned  every  where  to  the 
depth  (see  page  144.)  This  pressure  must  produce  a  considerable  effect 
on  the  blood-vessels  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  body.  We  see  in  this  that 
a  bath  must  propel  the  blood  from  all  other  parts  of  the  body,  towards  the 
cavity  of  the  chest,  which  the  pressure  cannot  reach.  It  is  this  effect 
which  in  part  causes  the  feeling  of  thoracic  oppression  experienced  by 
persons  on  first  plunging  into  water,  which  feeling  is  usually  attributed 
altogether  to  the  cold. 

The  old  practice  of  placing  a  patient  in  a  pit,  and  surrounding  his  body 
with  earth  or  sand,  must  have  had  a  mechanical  action  of  the  kind  now 
contemplated,  in  addition  to  any  other  influence. 

Transfusion  of  blood  from  the  vein  of  a  healthy  person,  into  that  of 
one  fainting  or  dying  from  hemorrhage,  is  ah  operation  the  converse  of 
some  of  those  mentioned  above.  It  has  been  frequently  performed  with 
suecess.  The  cases  to  which  it  seems  best  fitted,  are  those  of  flooding 
after  parturition,  and  of  woundn;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of 
tlie  lives  lost  from  these  so  frequently  recurring  causes,  might  be  saved  by 
its  adoption.  The  blood  to  be  injected  is  received  into  a  vessel,  as  in 
common  bleeding,  from  which  vessel,  by  a  fit  syringe,  (to  be  described  in 
a  future  page)  it  is  transferred  as  it  flows,  into  an  opened  vein  of  the 
patient.  The  admission  of  air  with  the  blood  would  be  fatal,  and  has 
therefore  to  be  most  carefully  guarded  against.  The  last  interesting  report 
upon  this  subject  is  that  of  Dr.  Blundell,  in  his  Physiological  Essays. 
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Tike  doelrmei  of  fluidity^  Uhiiraiing  and  ilbutrated  by  the 

rnjdraiian  and  voice,  • 

At  tbe  motion  of  a  windmill  depends  dlogether  on  the  breese  to  irUeh 
iti  Tanea  are  exposed,  so  does  the  motion  and  the  life  of  that  moot  won- 
derful of  stmctares,  the  animal  body,  depend  on  the  suppl  j  of  air  for  iis 
breathing.  If  this  supply  be  withheld  bot  for  a*  few  moments,  painfid 
Gonmlsions  ensue;  and  if  for  a  still  longer  period*  the  body*  howefer 
perfect  and  beautiful,  is  made  a  lifeless  corfwe,  soon  to  ptttrefy  and  be 
decomposed. 

The  mechanical  nature  of  air,  as  to  its  lightness,  elasticity,  dec,  and  the 
fact  of  its  forming  an  ocean  around  the  ear&  of  about  fifty  miles  high,  are 
now  well  understood,  and  have  been  fully  explained  under  Fneumaiiee; 
but  the  precise  nature  of  its  life-sustaining  action  has  yet  to  be  elucidated 
by  fiirther  research  of  chemists  and  physiologists.  Thus  far,  however, 
we  know— that  the  ingredient  called  ooEVj^fen,  constituting  a  fifth  of  the 
atmosphere,  is  the  most  essential  part— that  air,  by  being  breathed  once, 
is  rendered  unfit  for  farther  respiration  at  the  time— and  that  a  man  re- 
quires about  a  gallon  per  minute.  The  enterprixtng  Mr.  Spdding,  who 
introduced  the  use  of  the  diving-bell,  descended  for  the  last  nime  with  a 
companion  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  when,  owing  to  the  aignal  eoid 
becoming  entangled  round  the  great  rope  of  the  bell,  which  had  tuned  in 
descending,  he  could  not  make  their  want  of  air  known  above,  and  both 
were  found  dead  when  the  bell  was  drawn  up  soon  after,  although  the 
water  had  not  touched  them.  Of  a  hundred  and  forty-six  Englishmen 
who  in  the  year  1750  were  made  prisoners  at  Calcutta,  and  were  thrown 
into  the  close  dungeon,  since  called  the  black^hoUt  only  twenty-three  sur- 
vived the  few  hours  of  their  confinement,  and  one  of  the  most  appalling 
recitals  of  human  sufiering  existing  on  record,  is  what  these  persons  had 
afterwards  to  make. 

We  know  generally  of  the  life-supporting  action  of  air,  that  it  consists 
in  some  change  operated  by  the  air  on  the  blood;  and  we  know  that  the 
function  of  respiration  has  merely  to  bring  air  and  blood  together  in  the 
cavity  of  the  chest,  that  this  change  may  take  place.  The  blood  while  in 
the  chest  is  moving  along  a  part  of  its  circle,  in  vessels  of  extreme  minute- 
ness and  thinners,  and  the  air  at  each  inspiration  rushes  in  among  these, 
so  that  every  globule  of  blood  passes  within  its  influence.  And  the  blood 
which,  after  having  served  the  purposes  of  the  body,  arrives  at  this  part  of 
its  course  black  and  impure,  immediately  after  its  exposure  to  the  air, 
enters  the  left  chamber  of  the  heart,  of  a  beautiful  scarlet  colour,  and  thence 
departs  to  carry  new  life  to  the  general  system. 

The  minute  vessels  through  which  the  circulating  blood  is  strained  in 
the  chest  do  not  hang  loose  in  the  cavity,  but  are  supported  by  running 
through  spongy  masses,  called  the  lungs,  which  consist  chiefly  of  these 
vessels  and  of  thin  membrane  formed  into  cells.  The  cells  at  every  inspi- 
ration i;eceive  fresh  air  through  the  cartilaginous  windpipe  which  branches 
into  them,  and  at  every  expiration  they  return  the  changed  air  by  the  same 
channels  to  the  atmosphere.  The  lungs  of  a  child,  before  birth,  are  per- 
fectly ooUspsed,  or  without  the  least  air  in  their  structure,  and  hence  are 
dense  enough  to  sink  in  water;  but  after  breathing,  they  retain  a  portion  of 
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air,  and  will  float.  This  fact  has  been  accounted  a  test  of  whether  a  child 
had  been  bom  dead  or  alive;  bat  because  putrefaction,  &c.,  will  cause  air 
to  be  in  lun^  which  have  never  breathed,  the  criterion  may  be  fallacious. 
The  chest  is  a4arge  cavity,  of  form  approaching  to  that  of  a  common 
bee-hive,  bounded  laterally  by  the  encircling  ribs,  behind  by  the  spine, 
and  before  by  the  stemu^n,  and  divided  below,  from  the  abdomen  or  belly, 
by  a  strong  membranous  and  mt|scular  expansion,  called  the  diaphragm. 
The  ribs,  in  the  natural  state,  hang  obliquely  downwards  from  their  pos- 
terior attachments,  and  on  being  raised  in  front,  they  widen  or  increase  the 
size  of  the  cavity,  as  already  explained  at  page  434.  The  cavity  is  farther 
enlarged  by  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm,  which  may  be  regarded  as  both 
the  floor  of  the  chest  and  the  roof  of  the  abdomen,  and  which  being  con- 
vex upwards  like  a  dome,  by  contracting  itself  to  a  more  flat  condition, 
sinks  out  of,  and  enlarges  the  chest,  while  it  descends  into,  and  diminishes 
the  abdomen,  or  at  least  causes  protrusion  of  its  sides. 

Now  on  the  chest  being  enlarged  by  the  rising  of  the  ribs  and  descent 
of  the  diaphragm,  or  by  either  singly,  the  air  rushes  into  it  through  the 
mouth  and  windpipe,  exactly  as  air  rushes  into  a  common  bellows  through 
its.  pipe,  when  the  valve  is  shut  and  the  two  boards  are  drawn  apart;  and 
air  is  again  expelled  from  the  lungs  by  the  contraction  of  the  chest,  as  from 
the  bellows  by  the  approximation  of  the  boards.  Into  both  cavities  air 
enters,  because  with  the  enlarging  dimensions,  the  ajr  which  was  within 
dilates,  and  becomes  less  powerfully  tense  or  resisting  against  the  external 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  so  allows  more  air  to  rush  .in  to  restore 
the  equilibrium.  The  air  is  expelled  again  by  the  contraction  of  the 
cavities,  because,  by  being  compressed,  its  elastic  force  or  tension  becomes 
greater  >than  that  of  the  external  air,  which  it  therefore  easily  repels,  and 
so  in  part  escapes. — By  immersing  in  water  an  India-rubber  bottle,  and 
then  opening  and  shutting  it,  the  entrance  and  exit  of  fluid  in  this  manner 
niiay  be  rendered  very  apparent. 

That  the  air  admitted  to  the  chest  should  have  the  fullest  action  on  the 
blood  passing  there,  it  was  necessary  that  the  spongy  mass  of  lungs  in 
which  the  blood-vessels  ramify,  should  occupy  the  whole  of  the  cavity, 
and  be  equally  distributed.  Now  while  the  equable  distribution  iseflected 
by  the  uniform  elasticity  or  resilience  which  belongs  to  the  structure  of 
lung,  the  complete  filling  of  the  cavity  is  obtained,  not  by  general  attach- 
ment between  the  lungs  and  the  ribs  or  sides  of  the  chest,  as  might  be 
expected,  but  by  the  following  means,  equally  simple,  and  still  more  per- 
fect The  spongy  mass  of  the  lungs  is  completely  covered  by  a  strong 
adherent  membrane,  called  the  pleura,  through  which  air  cannot  pass;  be- 
tween this  membrane  and  a  similar  lining  of  the  chest  there  is  no  air  or 
empty  space,  and  therefore  in  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  ribs  during  res- 
piration, this  membrane  remains  always  in  contact  with  the  linmg  of  the 
ribs,  just  as  a  bladder  put  into  a  bellows  as  a  lining,  with  its  mouth  secured 
^  around  the  nozzle,  is  filled  and  emptied,  and  remains  in  contact  with  the 
interior  of  the  bellows,  in  all  the  states  of  dilatation,  as  if  there  were  attach* 
ments  in  a  ^ousand  places.  This  construction  allows  the  lungs  to  have 
a  singular  freedom  of  play  during  all  the  motions  of  the  body;  a  freedom 
ftftber  provided  for  by  their  being  divided  into  five  portions  or  lobes, 
which  slide  upon  one-another:  of  these,  three  occupy  the  right  side  of  the 
<lHtt,  and  two  with  the  heart  occupy  the  \e(t  The  right  and  left  sides  of 
the  ekeat  are  rendered  cavities  quite  distinct  Crom  each  other  by  the  medi- 
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attinum,  a  strong  membranous  partition.  The  medianieal  ditpositkm  of 
the  contents  of  the  chest,  as  now  described,  is  productive  of  certain  coo- 
sequences  which  it  is  important  to  understand;«*for  instance. 

If  a  wound  be  made  in  one  side  of  the  chest  so  as  to  admit  air,  the  longs 
of  that  side  collapse  in  obedience  to  their  weight  and  elasticity;  and  as  the 
chest  afterwards  enlarges  and  diminishes  in  respiration,  air  more  easilT 
enters  and  leaves  the  space  around  the  collapsed  lung,  through  the  wonnd, 
than  it  can  enter  or  leave  the  lung  itself  through  the  windpipe;  becanse  in 
the  first  case  it  has  no  force  to  overcome,  and  in  the  second  the  elastieity, 
weight,  and  inertia  of  the  lung  oppose.  Thus  the  lungs  of  the  woonded 
side  become  collapsed  and  useless.  If  such  a  wound,  therefore,  were 
made  in  both  sides  of  the  chest  at  once,  even  without  hurting  any  put 
within,  the  person,  unless  assisted  would  die  of  suffocation.  The  kind  of 
assistance  required  in  such  a  case,  is  first  to  press  the  ribs  down  so  as  to 
empty  the  chest  of  air  as  much  as  possible,  and  then  to  keep  the  wounds 
close  or  covered  while  the  ribs  rise  again;  the  air,  of  course,  will  then 
enter  by  the  natural  road,  the  only  one  left,  to  fill  the  chest,  and  will  dis- 
tend the  lung,  and  reach  the  blood  in  the  pulmonary  vessels  as  usual. 
Then  by  straining  with  the  muscles  of  the  chest,  as  in  the  action  of  blow- 
ing, and  at  the  same  time  preventing  the  breath  from  escaping  by  the 
mouth  or  nose,  all  the  air  which  had  entered  by  any  wound  in  the  chest 
may  be  expelled.  In  Benjamin  Bell's  system  of  surgery  which  was  long 
the  manual  of  practitioners,  counsel  on  this  head  was  given  the  very  con- 
trary of  that  required,  and,  of  course,  any  patient  treated  according  to  it, 
must  have  been  lost 

In  cases  of  dangerous  hemorrhage  from  a  lung,  caused  by  a  wound  in 
the  side,  the  proper  practice  is  to  allow  the  lung  to  collapse,  as  now  ex- 
plained, that  the  hemorrhage  may  be  checked;  and  when  the  danger  is 
past,  the  treatment  above  described  is  to  be  adopted  to  restore  the  natural 
play  of  the  lung.  Life  may  be  supported  for  a  long  time  by  the  lung  in 
one  side  of  the  chest. 

In  cases  of  hemoptysis,  or  spontaneous  bleeding  from  the  lungs,  a  dis- 
ease so  often  fatal,  life  might  sometimes  be  saved  or  prolonged  by  makinir 
an  opening  between  two  of  the  ribs,  and  allowing  the  lung  to  collapse. 
The  affected  lung  is  often  pointed  out  by  the  circumstances;  and  the  open- 
ing, when  properly  made,  would  be  no  more  dangerous,  than  in  the  cast 
where,  by  a  similar  opening,  water  or  pus  is  discharged  from  the  chest. 

The  same  operation  has  been  tried  as  a  forlorn  hope  in  pulmonary  con- 
sumption. This  disease  is  olten  limited  to  the  lung  of  one  side,  and  as 
the  alternate  stretching  and  collapse  of  the  diseased  lung  during  respiration, 
together  with  the  contact  of  the  air,  powerfully  prevent  an  ulcer  there  from 
healing,  or  inflammation  from  subsiding,  a  new  chance  of  recovery  is  given 
by  allowing  the  diseased  lung  lo  collapse  and  remain  at  rest. — Some  cases 
are  recorded  where  cure  is  said  to  have  followed  this  operation,  and  cer- 
tainly, where  the  circumstances  are  favourable  for  it,  and  where  death 
must  ensue  unless  it  can  save,  it  is  worth  trying. 

When  ribs  are  fractured,  it  is  the  practice  to  put  a  bandage  round  the 
chest,  so  as  for  the  time  to  prevent  almost  entirely  the  respiratory  motion 
of  the  ribs,  and  the  breathing  is  then  performed  chiefly  by  the  rising  and 
falling  of  the  diaphragm  or  floor  of  the  chest,  as  above  described. 
Although  a  person  with  broken  ribs  is  wisely  for  a  time  subjected  to  this 
unnatural  restraint,  it  is  surely  the  height  of  folly  to  inflict  the  same  on 
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healihy  beings*  as  is  yet,  however,  so  cominonly  done  among^  young 
women,  and  often  to  the  destruction  of  their  health,  by  the  fashion  of 
bracing  the  body  in  tight  stays. 

The  force  of  a  healthy  chest's  action  in  blowing  is  equal,  as  stated  in 
last  section,  to  about  one  pound  on  the  inch  of  its  surface;  that  is  to  say, 
the  chest  can  condense  its  contained  air  with  that  force,  and  can,  therefore, 
blow  through  a  tube,  the  mouth  of  which  is  two  feet  under  the  surface  oif 
water.  In  the  opposite  action  of  sucking  or  drawing  in  air,  the  power  is 
nearly  the  same. — In  both  actions  it  is  possible  to  use  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth  separately  from  that  of  the  chest;  and  the  mouth  being  smaller, 
with  stronger  muscles  about  it  in  proportion  to  its  size,  it  can  act  more 
strongly.  Some  men  can  suck  with  the  mouth  so  as  to  make  nearly  a 
perfect  vacuum,  or  to  lift  water  nearly  thirty  feet.  An  expert  operator 
with  the  blow-pipe  can  keep  up  an  uninterrupted  blast  by  shutting  the 
mouth  behind,  while  he  inhales,  and  replenishing  it  as  is  required  in  the 
intervals. 

In  coughingn  the  glottis  or  top  of  the  wind-pipe,  by  a  curious  sympathy 
of  parts,  is  first  closed  for  an  instant,  during  which  the  chest  is  compress- 
ing and  condensing  its  contained  air,  and  on  the  glottis  being  then  opened, 
a  slight  explosion,  as  it  were,  of  the  compressed  air  takes  place,  and 
blows  out  any  irritating  matter  that  may  be  in  the  air-passages;  just,  only 
with  inferior  force,  as  the  burst  from  the  chamber  of  an  air-gun  discharges 
its  bullet. — This  shutting  of  the  glottis  to  allow  the  compression  of  the 
air,  and  the  subsequent  opening  to  allow  the  discharge,  may  recur  at  very 
minute  intervals,  and  many  times  for  one  fill  of  the  chest,  as  is  instanced 
in  hooping-cough. — The  action  of  coughing  is  often  produced  by  iryitation 
from  a  cause  which  cannot  be  removed  by  coughing,  as  inflammation  of 
the  chest,  or  tubercles;  or  even  by  irritation  in  a  distant  part,  as  when 
children  are  teething,  or  when  the  stomach  is  overloaded. 

Sneftzing  is  a  phenomenon  resembling  cough,  only  the  chest  empties 
itself  at  one  throe,  and  chiefly  through  the  nose,  instead  of  through  the 
mouth,  as  in  coughing.  The  irritation  that  produces  sneezing  is  generally 
in  the  nose;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  cough,  sneezing  may  occur  from  distant 
sympathies;  witness  that  from  worms  in  the  bowels. 

Laughing  consists  of  quickly  repeated  expulsions  of  air  from  the  chest, 
the  glottis  being  at  the  time  in  the  condition  to  produce  voice;  but  there  is 
not  between  the  gusts,  as  in  coughing,  complete  closure  of  the  glottis. 

Crying  differs  from  laughing  almost  solely  in  the  circumstance  of  the 
intervals  between  the  gusts  of  air  being  longer.  Children  laugh  and 
cry  in  the  same  breath,  and  it  is  often  difficult  to  mark  the  moment  of 
change. 

Hiccup  is  the  sudden  stopping,  by  a  closure  of  the  glottis,  of  a  strong 
hiBpiraiioa  at  its  commencement.  If  the  inspiratory  effort  bo  afterwards 
continued,  it  may  cause  air  from  the  atmosphere,  or  half-digested  food 
from  the  stomach,  to  enter  the  (esophagus. 

In  Mtraining  to  lift  weights,  or  to  make  any  powerful  effort,  the  air  is 
shot  ap  in  thie  lungs,  that  there  may  be  steadiness  and  firmness  of  the 
person.  At  such  a  time,  by  the  compression  and  condensation  of  air 
around  the  heart  and  large  blood-vessels,  the  blood  is  determined  vi<dantly 
«Nitwards  from  the  chest,  and  often  rises  to  the  head,  with  force  that  pro- 
duces giddiness,  or  even  apoplexy ,-^and  the  eye  will  somatimes  beeoM 
saddealy  b[ood-«hot,  from  a  small  vessel  giving  waji  wd  leo^lhliitM  i(m, 
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break  out  afresh.^— The  force  of  this  pressure  outwards  is  measuTecU  as 
already  stated,  by  a  column  of  about  two  feet  of  blood;  and  this  is,  there- 
fore, the  measure  of  the  additional  arterial  and  Tenous  tension  in  the  body 
generally. 

Stffocaiian  is  the  name  given  to  what  happens  when  the  supply  of  air 
to  the  lungs  is  in  any  way  prevented.  The  blood,  not  then  refreshed  by 
the  approach  of  the  air,  rises  to  the  brain  unfit  for  its  purpose,  and  confuuon 
of  thought  is  immediately  produced,  soon  followed  by  convulsion  and 
death. 

When  this  happens  from  mechanical  obstruction  at  the  narrow  entrance 
of  the  windpipe,  as  in  croup,  by  the  tenacious  films  thrown  off  from  the 
inflamed  lining  of  the  air-passages,  life  may  be  saved  by  making  a  new 
entrance  for  air  through  the  windpipe,  lower  down  in  the  neck,  and 
keeping  it  free  by  a  little  tube  inserted,  until  the  obstruction  above  be 
removed.  Where  children  die  with  croup,  it  is  frequently  not  from  the 
violence  of  the  constitutional  disease,  but  from  detached  films  thus  acci- 
dentally sticking  in  the  narrow  entrance  of  the  air-passage. 

In  the  cases  of  strangling  and  hanging,  the  tight  binding  of  the  rope  or 
ligature  crushes  inwards  the  cartilaginous  rings  of  the  windpipe,  and  shuts 
the  air-passage.  It  may  also  cause  apoplexy,  by  arresting  the  passage  of 
blood  to  and  from  the  head;  and  there  may  be  dislocation  of  the  cervical 
vertebrte  of  the  spine. 

In  drowning,  communication  with  the  atmosphere  is  cut  off  altogether 
by  the  supernatent  water.  If  during  submersion  the  chest  expands,  it  can 
receive  water  only  instead  of  air.  The  nerves  and  muscles,  however,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  windpipe,  are  so  irritable,  as  to  be  immediately  excited 
by  the  contact  of  any  unusual  matter,  and  for  a  considerable  time  ihey 
keep  the  passage  shut  against  the  liquid  seeking  entrance.  It  is  partly  on 
this  account  that  the  body  of  a  person,  after  submersion  in  water  and 
apparent  death,  may  often,  if  recovered  within  a  moderate  time,  be  restored 
to  life. 

The  apparatus  of  the  Humane  Society  for  the  recovery  of  persons 
apparently  drowned,  includes  a  bellows  for  producing  artificial  respiration. 
This  bellows  resembles  a  common  bellows,  except  that  its  flap  or  valve, 
instead  of  being  internal,  is  external,  like  a  large  flute-key,  and  has  a  spring 
to  close  it,  obedient  to  the  finger  of  the  operator.  The  bellows  receives 
its  charge  of  fresh  air  on  being  expanded,  while  the  valve  is  open;  it  sends 
the  charge  into  the  lungs  on  being  compressed  while  the  valve  is  shut;  it 
withdraws  the  charge  again  on  being  expanded  with  the  valve  shut;  and 
the  impure  air  is  thrown  out  to  the  atmosphere  on  its  being  compressed 
with  the  valve  open.  These  changes  repeated  and  continued,  produce  the 
artificial  respiration  required.  It  is  most  important  to  remark  here,  that  if 
air  be  injected  into  the  lungs,  either  in  too  large  quantity  or  very  sud- 
denly, instead  of  recalling  or  sustaining  life,  it  is  as  certain  a  means  of 
killing  as  a  dagger  diiven  through  the  heart.  This  truth  has  been  but 
lately  known,  and  ignorance  of  it  has  probably  decided  the  fate  of  many 
persons,  treated  with  a  view  to  recovery  after  submersion.  The  operator 
should  reflect  that  he  is  dilating  the  delicate  air-cells  of  the  lungs  with  the 
force  of  an  hydraulic  press;  and  that  if  he  does  so  very  suddenly,  although 
to  a  small  extent,  he  still  may  rupture  many  small  blood-vessels,  before 
they  can  empty  themselves  so  as  to  yield.  In  a  bellows  for  the  purpose 
of  artificial  respiration,  there  should  be  the  means  of  checking  its  opening 
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to  suit  the  capacity  of  the  patient's  chest,  and  there  sboald  be  a  cock  in 
the  pipe  or  nozzle  to  regulate  ^e  speed  of  the  passing  air. 

'  In  addition  to  the  artificial  breathing  for  the  recovery  of  saspended 
animation,  it  is  often  necessary*  to  restore  nstural  wsrmth  to  the  body,  to 
rob  the  limbs  in  aid  of  the  circulation,  to  administer  stimulants  by  the 
mouth,  to  excite  by  galvanism,  dec. 

It  seems  to  be  an  error,  and  probably  often  a  fatal  error,  in  the  present 
mode  of  treating  persons  apparently  drowned,  to  use  cold  instead  of  warm 
air  for  the  artificial  respiration.  Thus  while  the  important  object  of 
restoring  the  temperature  of  life  is  sought  by  all  external  means,  the  great 
inconsistency  is  committed  of  blowing  cold  air  upon  an  internal  surface  of 
the  body  more  extensive  tiian  the  external;  and  until  that  reciprocal  action 
of  the  air  and  blood  begins,  which  constitutes  the  slow  combustion  of 
natural  respiration,  every  bellows-fuU  of  cold  air  admitted,  brings  back 
with  it  a  portion  of  the  remaining  central  warmth,  and  may  thus  chill  so 
as  to  make  the  recovery  impossible: — as  a  fire  which  has  fallen  very  low 
may  be  immediately  extinguished  by  the  same  action  of  a  bellows,  which 
a  little  before  would  have  made  it  blaze.  Air  might  easily  be  heated  for 
the  purpose  of  respiration  by  pouring  boiling  water  into  a  vessel  containing 
it,  and  then  connecting  the  bellows  with  that  vessel  by  a  fit  pipe,  or  by 
making  the  bellows  draw  through  a  pipe  partially  immersed  in  hot  water:-— 
a  quart  of  boiling  water,  has  heat  enough  in  it  to  warm  many  gallons  of 
air  to  blood-heat.  This  plan  would  not  only  avoid  the  mischiefs  arising 
from  the  cold  air,  but  by  affording  the  means  of  applying  warmth  even 
higher  than  that  of  life,  it  might  probably  furnish  the  most  useful  of  all 
stimulants  to  the  parts  about  the  heart.  A  healthy  man  can  breathe,  with 
impunity,  air  that  is  much  hotter  than  boiling  water. 

Late  physiological  investigations  have  shown  that  the  breathing,  or 
mechanical  action  of  the  chest  in  respiration,  is  so  dependent  upon  the 
influence  of  the  brain,  as  to  be  disturbed  and  even  stopped  when  the  brain 
is  embarrassed:  they  have  shown  farther  that  the  action  of  the  heart  is 
dependent  on  the  breathing,  but  not  on  the  brain,  except  as  the  cause  of 
the  breathing — for  that  respiration  kept  up  artificially,  will  preserve  the 
circulation  and  the  life  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  brain  has  altogether 
ceased  to  act,  or  even  has  been  removed  from  the  body.  Now,  some 
interesting  experiments  of  Mr.  Brodie,  have  proved  that  certain  poisons 
are  fatal,  merely  because  they  suspend  for  a  time  the  action  of  the  brain- 
through  which  suspension  the  actions,  first  of  the  chest,  and  then  of  the 
heart,  cease,  and  death  ensues:  but  that  in  such  cases,  if  the  action  of  the 
chest  be  maintained  artificially,  the  circulation  and  life  of  the  body  will  be 
for  a  time  continued,  and  the  brain  may  gradually  recover  from  the  effect 
of  the  poison,  so  as  to  resume  its  office.  Thus  certain  cases  of  poisoning, 
which  formerly  would  have  been  fatal,  may  now  end  in  recovery. 

An  important  application  of  this  discovery  is  to  the  treatment  of  cases 
of  convulsion,  particularly  those  occurring  from  teething  or  other  irritations 
in  infancy.  The  respiration  ceases  in  these  cases  ofben  only  because  the 
action  of  the  brain  is  suspended;  and  if  the  respiration  be  continued  srtifi* 
cially,  the  circulation  and  life  will  also  continue  for  a  time,  during  which 
the  brain  may  recover  itself,  either  spontaneonsly,  or  in  consequence  of 
remedies  employed,  snd  life  may  be  saved.— ^Tne  chest  of  an  infant  is 
comparatively  so  small,  that  it  may  be  filled  from  the  month  and  windpipe 
of  a  grown  penon»  with  air  whioh  has  not  descended  to  thai  penon^ 
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lungSy  and  therefore  has  not  been  rendered  unfit  for  respiration;  and  on  the 
little  chest  being  afterwards  compressed  by  the  hand,  the  air  will  retam. 
The  air  may  be  blown  directly  into  the  child's  mouth  throogh  a  thin 
handkerchief  laid  over  the  mouth,  or  it  may  pass  through  a  tube  inserted 
into  the  nostril  or  trachea:— to  prevent  it  from  passing  into  the  stomach, 
the  larynx  must  be  pressed  against  the  cesophagus  during  its  entrance. 
Let  all  who  try  this  remedy,  keep  present  to  their  minds  the  danger  of 
inflating  too  much. 

Any  medicated  air  is  generally  inhaled  by  a  patient  from  an  oiled-silk, 
or  other  air-tight  bag,  or  from  a  light  gasometer  (see  page  230.)  When 
the  compound  nature  of  our  atmosphere  was  first  discovered,  great  adfsn- 
tages  were  anticipated  to  medicine  from  the  use  of  pneumatic  or  aerial 
mixtures.  These  expectations  have  not  been  realized,  but  the  subject 
still  remains  highly  deserving  of  research. 


THE  VOICE  AND  SPEECH. 

The  chest  and  air-passages,  with  certain  additional  parts,  constitate  the 

organs  of  voice  and  speech. 

An  inquirer  into  the  constitution  of  the  universe  around  him,  meets  with 
few  things  calculated  more  to  surprise  him,  than  that  faculty  in  the  human 
mind  by  which  it  can  associate  the  ideas  of  objects  with  any  arbitniy 
signs,  so  closely  that  the  ideas  are  afterwards  excited  by  the  signs  almost 
as  vividly  as  by  the  objects  themselves.  The  inhabitants  of  China,  for 
instance,  having  contrived  many  thousand  grotesque  characters,  and  dete^ 
rained  what  objiect  each  shall  recall,  when  a  Chinese,  by  study  becomes 
familiar  with  these,  he  may  have  his  bodily  eye  pouring  over  pages  of 
crooked  and  unseemly  scratches,  while  his  mental  eye  through  them  sees 
only  a  pleasing  succession  of  the  most  beautiful  imagery  of  nature:  and  the 
characters  may  be  rendered  intelligible  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  man  as  well 
as  to  him  who  speaks;  and  they  serve  as  media  of  thought  and  communi- 
cation through  many  provinces  and  countries  of  which  the  spoken  languages 
have  no  common  resemblance. 

But  if  the  ready  remembrance  of  visible  signs  be  wonderful,  which  have 
a  permanent  existence,  and  which  often  may  have  some  resemblance  in 
form  to  the  things  signified,  how  much  more  wonderful  is  it  that  an 
audible  sign,  that  is,  a  passing  sound  or  fugitive  breath,  called  by  man  a 
word,  should  serve  as  well;  and  that  by  a  succession  of  mere  sounds, 
having  so  little  natural  connexion  with  the  things  signified,  that  they  are 
totally  different  in  different  countries,  and  arc  changing  wiih  fashion  from 
age  to  age,  any  train  of  thought  may  be  made  to  pass  through  the  minds 
of  an  audience,  so  as  to  excite  and  to  leave  impressions  almost  as  vivid  as 
from  realities!  Such,  however^  is  the  fact,  and  it  is  greatly  owing  to  this 
and  to  a  correspondent  faculty  of  producing  at  will  a  sufficient  number  of 
distinguishable  sounds,  that  man  owes  his  elevation  above  the  brutes  of 
the  field.  His  godlike  powers  of  intellect  would  have  remained  dormant 
and  unknown,  had  he  wanted  the  faculty  of  comparing  his  invisible  thoughts 
with  those  of  his  fellow  mein,  and  of  arranging  and  recording  them  by 
means  of  signs.— Written  language  is  a  double  remove  from  the  objects 
themselves,  being  visible  signs  not  of  things,  but  of  the  audible  signs. 
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The  admirable  apparatua  by  which  roan  is  enabled  to  prodoce  a  aoffi- 
eient  variety  of  soands  to  answer  hia  purposes,  passes  generally  under  the 
denomination  of  the  organs  of  ipeech;  because  the  act  of  using  sounds 
which  have  meanings  assigned  to  them  is  called  speech.  It  consists  5f 
'  the  chest  for  containing  air;  of  the  larynx  or  cartilaginous  box,  with  its 
narrow  aperture  called  the  glottis,  at  the  top  of  the  windpipe,  for  pro- 
ducing the  voice,  and  varying  its  pitch;  and  of  the  short  tube  of  the  month, 
with  the  tongue  and  lips,  for  farther  modifying  the  voice. 

In  the  chapter  on  acoustics,  we  explained  that  sound  is  the  name  given 
to  the  eflect  produced  upon  the  ear  by  certain  tremblings  conveyed  to  it 
generally  through  the  medium  of  the  air;  and  we  explained  how  air,  forced 
from  the  human  lungs  through  the  opening  at  the  top  of  the  windpipe, 
causes  the  elastic  lips  of  that  opening  to  vibrate,  and  to  excite  the  trem- 
blings. We  have  now  to  show  that  this  sound,  in  passing  forwaod  from 
the  top  of  the  windpipe,  may  be  modified  at  the  will  of  the  individual,  in  a 
great  variety  of  ways— a  variety,  however,  which  is  still  very  simple. 

The  modifications  of  voice  easily  made,  and  easily  distinguishable  by 
the  ear,  and  therefore  fit  elements  of  language,  are  about  fifty  in  number; 
but  no  single  language  contains  more  than  about  half  of  them.  They  are 
divisible  into  two  very  distinct  and  nearly  equal  classes,  called,  for  reasons 
now  to  be  explained,  vowels  and  consonants. 

Those  of  the  first  class  are  the  simple  voice  issuing  through  the  open 
mouth,  and  influenced  only  by  the  degrees  in  which  the  mouth  is  opened 
and  elongated.  They  may  be  continued  as  long  as  there  is  breath  to  issue 
from  the  chest,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  thev  are  named  vowels  or 
calling  sounds.  The  roman  letters.  A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  as  generally  pro- 
nounced on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  of  which  the  sounds  correspond 
nearly  to  those  aw,  a,  e,  o,  and  oo,  of  English  writing,  indicate  the  most 
easily  distinguishable  vowels.  Sound  passing  through  the  mouth  in  its 
most  natural  state  of  relaxation,  is  heard  as  the  modification  expressed  by 
the  Italian  E:  (or  the  a  of  the  English  word  care)  if  the  mouth  be  then 
widened,  the  sound  becomes  the  A  (as  in  the  English  word  bar;)  if  the 
mouth  be  narrowed,  we  hear  the  I  (or  the  e  of  the  English  tedious})  if  the 
mouth  be  elongated  and  at  the  same  time  widened,  we  hear  the  O  (as  in 
the  English  word  bore;)  and  if  moie  elongated  but  narrowed,  we  hear  the 
U  (as  in  the  English  rude,)  The  possible  number  of  vowels,  however,  is 
as  great  as  the  possible  degrees  in  which  the  dimensions  of  the  month 
may  be  altered.  Aboqt  twenty  of  them  are  sufficiently  distinguishable, 
but  few  languages  comprehend  more  than  twelve.  Modem  art  can  pro< 
dace  the  vowel  sounds  mechanically  by  means  of  tubes  of  certain  dimen- 
sions. 

The  alphabets  of  Europe  are  very  faulty  in  not  all  using  the  same  charac- 
ters for  the  same  sounds,  and  in  not  having,  according  to  the  true  intent 
of  an  alphabet,  a  character  for  each  distinct  sound.  In  English 'one  letter 
IS  used  for  several  sounds,  as  A  in  waler^far,  fat,  fate,  where  it  indicates 
four  sounds  perfectly  distinct.  In  repeating  the  English  alphabet,  the  A 
is  pronounced  as  the  broad  E  of  the  Italians  and  of  continental  Europe,  and 
the  E  as  the  I;  and  tiie  I  (in  tide,  for  instance,)  as  the  diphthong  AI  of 
more  correct  alphabets;  and  the  U  (in  mmt,)  as  the  diphthong  III.  In 
eonsequence  of  the.  changes  which  the  English  have  made  in  the  meaning 
of  the  Roman  letters,  they  now  experience  increased  difiiculty  in  learning 
BUidem  continental  languages;  and  their  own  pronunciation  of  the  aaeiMit 
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languages,  to  all  but  ihemselree,  is  ridiculous,  and  almost  uninielligrble. 
The'same  cause  remlers  ihe  pronunciaiion  of  Engliah  difficult  to  foreign- 
ers,  and  thus  reslricw  much  in  oiher  countries,  the  culiivation  of  Engltsli 

To  explain  the  secontl  class  of  the  niodiBcalrons  of  sonnd.  called  ton- 
mmnnlii,  we  may  remark  that  while  any  continued  or  vowal  sound  i; 
.  passing  through  the  mnnih,  if  it  be  iniernipieU.  whether  by  a  conipleie 
closure  of  the  mouth,  or  only  by  an  approximation  of  parts,  the  effen  an 
the  ear  of  a  listener  is  very  remarkable,  and  is  so  ejtceedingly  liifleree!, 
according  to  the  niUialion  in  the  mouth  where  the  iuierruplion  occurs,  and 
to  the  manner  in  which  it  occurs,  that  many  most  disiincl  mod ■& cation; 
thence  arise.  Thus  any  continued  sound  as  A,  if  arrested  by  a  closure  of 
the  mouth  at  the  external  confine  or  lips,  is  heard  to  terminate  with  Ihe 
modification  which  we  choose  to  express  by  the  teller  P,  that  is,  the  sylla- 
ble AP  has  been  pronounced;  hui  if  nnder  similar  circum stances,  the 
closure  be  made  towards  the  back  of  the  mouih  by  the  tongue  rising 
against  the  pnlate,  we  hear  the  modificalion  expressed  by  the  letter  K,  and 
the  syllable  AK  has  been  pronounced;  and  if  the  closure  be  made  in  the 
middle  of  the  mouth  by  the  tip  of  the  tongue  rising  against  the  rwrf,  the 
sound  expressed  by  T  is  produced,  and  the  syllable  AT  is  heard. — and 
so  of  others.  It  ia  to  he  remarked,  also,  thai  the  ear  is  equally  sensible 
of  the  peculiarities  whether  the  closure  precedes  the  conlintied  sound  or 
follows  it:  that  is  to  say,  whether  the  syllables  pronounced  are  as  aborr, 
AP.  AT,  AK,  or  on  the  contrary,  PA.  TA,  KA,— The  modifications  ol 
which  we  are  now  speekine,  appear  then  not  so  much  to  be  sound:',  u 
distinguishable  manners  of  begiuoing  and  ending  sounds;  and  it  is  because 
they  are  thus  only  perceivable  in  connexion  with  vocal  sounds  thai  they 
are  called  fonnonuntn. 

Now  in  Ihe  mouth,  considered  as  a  vocal  tube,  there  are  iFNve  Bitnatioos, 
in  which  interruption  of  voice  or  breath  may  most  conveniently  be  made, 
and  there  are  six  modes  of  making  it  at  each;  so  that  eighteen  distiDct 
inierruptive  modifications  or  consonanls  hence  arise.  These  we  shall 
now  describe. 

The  three  great  oral  ponltoni,  ae  they  may  be  called,  are, 

1st.  At  llie  external  confine  of  the  mouth,  m  lips,  giving  the  IMat  ani- 
culalions,  of  which  P  is  an  example. 

3d.  In  the  middle  of  the  mouth,  where  ihe  tip  of  the  loneue  approacha 
the  palate  behind  the  teeth,  producing  the  pa/alal  aniculations,  of  whidi 
T  is  aa  example. 

3d.  Near  the  back  of  the  mouth,  where  the  body  of  the  tODgvt 
approaches  the  palate,  giving  the  guttural  articulation^,  of  which  E  is  an 
example. 

And  Ihe  iiz  motte»  n  which  the  voice  or  breath  may  be  afleeled  ia  pav- 
ing tfanHfgh  each  of  the  three  positions  of  the  month,  are, 

IsL  A  sadden  and  complete  stoppage,  prodoeing  what  may  be  eallerf  a 
mat  articulaiian:  viz.  P,  in  the  labial  position;  T,  in  the  palalal;  and  K. 
iftlhagimtinl,    (See  here  iJm  general  table  of  aniculalieu  two  dmw 
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farther  on«  which  table  maj  be  considered  as  representing  the  tnbe  of  the 
mouth,  with  the  letters  so  placed  as  to  show  in  what  situations  in  the 
mouth  the  sounds  represented  by  them  are  severally  produced.)  A  mute 
may  also  be  made  by  stopping  the  breath  exactly  at  the  teeth,  viz.  a 
dental-mute;  but  it  is  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  palatal  mute, 
produced  just  behind  it,  and  being  less  perfect,  is  not  used. — Some  awk- 
ward speakers  substituting  it  for  the  proper  mute,  are  said  to  tpedk 
thick, 

2d.  A  sudden  shutting,  as  in  the  last  case,  but  the  voice  being  allowed 
to  continue  until  the  part  of  the  mouth  behind  the  closure  be  distended 
with  air.— This  produces  the  semi'mu/es,  B,  D,  and  6,  (as  heard  in  the 
syllables  AB,  AD,  AG,)  for  the  three  positions.  There  might  be  a  dental 
half -mule,  but  it  is  no  more  used  than  the  denlctl-mtUe,  anid  for  the  same 
reasons.  If  the  sides  of  the  tongue  be  depressed  afVer  it  has  taken  the 
position  reiquired  for  T  or  D,  the  sound  L  is  produced;  and  the  letter  is, 
in  the  table,  placed  below  D,  although  the  sound  from  being  continuable, 
is  not  in  any  sense  a  mn/e. 

dd.  The  positions  closed  as  for  the  mutes,  while  sound  is  allowed  to 
pass  by  the  nose.^-Thus  arise  the  semi'vow^ls  or  nanaU,  M,  N,  NG,  for 
the  three  positions. — NG  (as  in  king)  is  a  simple  sound,  although  our 
imperfect  alphabet  has  no  single  letter  for  it.  The  nasal  sound  of  the 
French  language,  which  gives  it  so  great  a  peculiarity,  approximates  to 
the  English  NG,  but  differs  from  it  in  the  sound  being  allowed  to  pass  by 
the  mouth,  as  well  as  by  the  nose.  It  is  pointed  at  by  the  small  n  in  the 
table,  and  like  the  other  sounds  which  do  not  occur  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, is  here  printed  in  the  Italic  character. 

4th.  Breath  only  (or  whisper)  allowed  to  pass  at  the  three  oral  positions 
nearly  closed.— Hence  come  the  sounds  which  we  call  aspirates,  viz.  F, 
for  the  labial  position,  TH  and  S,  for  the  palatal,  and  CH  fheard  in  the 
Scottish  word  loch,)  for  the  guttural;  the  TH  and  CH  are  simple  sounds, 
although  each  expressed  in  Britain  by  two  letters.  The  TH  is  heard  in 
the  word  bath,  and  is  the  sound  expressed  by  the  single  letter  $  of  the 
Greeks.  The  CH  is  heard  in  the  German,  tcA,  and  is  the  x  of  the  Greeks 
The  soft^aspirate  TH,  is  more  easily  made  by  pressing  the  tongue  gently 
against  the  teeth,  and  allowing  the  breath  to  pass  all  round,  than  by  the 
true  palatal  approximation  of  parts,  and  the  sojf  dental  atjArate,  therefore, 
is  used  in  preference  to  the  palatal.  The  letter  S  is  the  hard  palatal  amr 
rede,  and  differs  from  the  soft  palatal  aspirate  TH,  in  the  breath  bemg 
made  to  issue  with  greater  force,  and  only  by  a  narrow  space  over  the 
centre  of  a  rigid  tongue,  instead  of  on  all  sides  of  a  soft  tongue,  as  for  TH. 
French  people,  on  6rst  attempting  to  pronounce  TH,  substitute  for  it  the 
D,  or  the  S,  or  the  Z  (which  is  nearly  related  to  S,  as  explained  below.) 
The  author  has  found  it  easy  to  enable  them  to  pronounce  the  TH  at  once, 
and  perfectly,  by  explaining  its  nature  as  above.  If  we  depress  the  sides 
of  the  tongue  while  pronouneing  S,  we  prodnce'the  simple  sound  expressed 
by  the  English  double  letter  SH;  just  as  by  depressing  the  sides  of  the 
tongue  while  making  D  we  produce  L. 

5th.  Using  voice  in  the  same  manner  as  breath  or  whisper  is  used  for 
the  aspirates. — This  produces  the  sounds  called  voral  aspirates^  viz.  Yi 
TH,  Z,  J,  and  GH.  TH  tocal  aspirate,  is  heard  in  bathe,  as  contruied 
with  xh%  simple  aspirate  in  bath;  Z  comes  from  the  S  posttion,  onhr  with 
sotmd  instead  ofareath;AH  pronounced  with  voice,  beieomei  fbto  Jtf  tf^* 
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flth.  Shaking  the  approaching  parts  in  the  three  poaitions.— W«  dni 
nuke  .vtArof Of^  aottndi,  of  which  the  middle  poaition  girea  ths  «om— 
R,  the  only  one  of  then  used  in  England.  Some  bad  apeaken  of  EogjiA. 
however,  make  the  tabiai  mbratory  by  shaking  the  P  in  such  woraiM 
propertj/i  and  many  oae  the  guttural,  which  ia  the  burr  of  NotthulNr- 
und,  and  the  common  affectation  in  Pariaian  apeech,  lenned  parbr  grat  <K, 
grmttej/er. 

^dditimal  Xemarkt. 

The  Mand  of  H  ia  an  atptriae  produced  even  behind  the  ritoatiiarf 
the  guUurai  aipirale  cA.*  it  ia,  indeed,  merely  s  forcihle  \mmnmg  tit  tit 
bieath  Ihraugh  the  Tory  hack  part  of  tlie  mouih  or  thraaL 

CH,  in  Micb  words  as  Main,  meana  T  before  ih. 

J,  aa  beard  in  the  Engliah  mme  John,  ia  a  compomid  aoaadt  tif'  9 
befim  dM  na^  J  of  the  tahle,  whiofa  ia  the  B  of  nri«n. 
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LL.  The  liquid  or  double  LL  of  tlie  Freneh,  as  heard  id  the  word 
paUUt  is  merely  L  with  the  letter  Y  begon  to  be  pronouneed  after  it.  It 
is  heard  in  the  English  words  billiard  and  halyard^  and  would  be  their 
terminating  liquid  were  the  Syllable  ard  not  pronounced.  The  double 
LL  of  the  Welch,  as  in  the  name  Uoyd,  has  the  first  L  pronouneed  as  an 
atpirate^  that  is,  as  a  whisper,  and  the  second  in  the  ordinary  way. 

GN.  The  soft  GN  of  the  Italians  and  French,  is  the  English  N  with  Y 
begun  to  be  pronounced  after  it.  It  is  heard  in  our  word  lanyard;  and  in 
the  Italian  words  pegnio  bagnio;  and  in  the  French  word  craignent, 

C,  in  English,  stands  always  either  for  S  or  K,  as  in  the  words  certain 
and  car,  and  has  no  sound  proper  to  itself. 

Q  in  English  expresses  the  sound  of  the  letter  K,  with  U  following  it; 
and  yet,  uselessly,  U  is  always  written  after  Q. 

X  in  English  means  either  KS,  as  in  the  word  axUf  or  GZ  as  in  the 
word  example. 

The  consonants  are  best  heard  by  sounding  them  with  voice  before 
them:  that  is  to  say,  by  making  them  rather  terminate  a  syllable  thaD  b^n 
it;  pronouncing  B,  D,  G,  thus  eb,  ed^  eg,  rather  than  their  common  alpha- 
betical names  be,  de,  ge. 

The  labial  sounds  may  be  made  either  by  the  two  lips,  or  by  one  lip 
and  the  opposite  teeth.  F  may  be  pronounced,  for  instance,  by  the  lipe 
only,  or  by  the  lips  and  teeth;  and  some  persons  awkwardly  make  it  by 
the  under  teeth  and  upper  lip. 

The  letters  Y  and  I,  in  most  modern  languages,  stand  for  nearly  the 
same  sound.  In  English,  for  instance,  b^ulior^  and  miniori,  might  be 
written,  bullyon  and  minyon,  without  suggesting  a  change  of  pronuncia- 
tion. In  the  words  yard^  you,  yes,  k^.  the  Y  is  a  short  I,  very  closely 
joined  to  the  following  sound.— W  is  also  thus  a  short  U,  as  perceived  m 
the  words  war,  we,  4^c. 

The  author  believes  the  analysis  of  artieulations  to  be  the  best  basis  for 
a  system  of  short-hand  written  characters.  He  has  tried  such  a  system, 
and  has  found  it  exceedingly  convenient. 

Lining  is  chiefly  the  habitual  substitution  of  the  aspirate  TH  for  the  S 
and  SH. 

Whispering  is  articulation  without  voice;  that  is  to  say,  articulation 
while  breath  only  is  pacing. 

Stuttering,  stammering,  or  hesitation  of  speech,  are  terms  implying  an 
interrupted  articulation,  accompanied  generally  with  more  or  less  of 
straining  and  distortion  of  feature.  It  is  remarkable  with  respect  to  this 
defect,  that  when  the  present  work  was  first  published,  scientific  or  regular 
medicine  had  taught  as  yet  no  certain  cure  for  it,  althoush  the  frequent 
success  of  non-professional,  and  often  ignorant  individuals,  by  a  mode  of 
treatment  which  they  solemnly  bound  their  patients  not  to  divulge,  proved 
the  cure,  in  certain  cases,  to  be  both  possible  and  not  difficult — The 
author's  attention  had  been  drawn  to  the  subject  some  years  before,  by  an 
interesting  case  submitted  to  him,  of  stuttering  connected  with  other 
disease;  and  it  was  in  analyzing  the  subject  with  a  view  to- the  treatment 
of  that  case,  that  he  framed  the  analysis  of  articulation  contained  in  the 
preceding  pages,  and  drew  up  a  part  of  the  additional  observations  which 
are  now  to  follow.  A  cure  was  obtained;  but  as  the  case  possessed  a 
faTonrat>le  peculiarity  in  the  powerful  mind  of  the  individual,  to  which  the . 
author  attributed  great  importance,  as  he  had  little  leisure  from  bis  ordinary 
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profeMioiMl  dvtiw,  to  punoa  the  mibjectv  or  to  aaeeitih  in  wlut  Tetneii 
his  pita  might  diflbr  from  thut  empLoyed  bj-the  moct  ioeeenM  of  te 
practitionan  who  conceaM  their  proceecUngs,  he  guto  hie  remarin  k 
former  editions  of  this  work,  merely  as  contiboed  elucidation  of  the  atibieet 
of  speeoh.  He  is  now,  howoTer,  enabled  to  state,  that  hie  analjrsialiai 
completely  detected  the  natare  of  the  morbid  affection,  and  that  il  dheeH 
simple  and  effectoal  means  of  relief.  He  declined  meddling  with  many 
oases  offered  to  him  after  the  original  publication  of  his  work,  from  die 
impression  that  the  cure  in  ithe^  instance  mentioned  above,  waa  owing  at 
least  as  much  to  the  ingenuity  and  perseverance  of  the  patient,  as  to  his 
suggestions,  and,  therefore,  that  his  profossional  soperintendenca  of  the 
disci|riine  required  for  ordinary  cases  would  demand  care  umI  attention 
which  he  could  not  spare;  but  subsequent  experience  has  proved  to  Ite 
that  the  business  is  altogether  fery  simple  and  easy,  and  as  legards 
childrcQ,  may  be  managra  by  any  intelligent  instructor  of  youth  wiw 
chooses  to  (tevote  attention  to  it,  while  grown  indlTidoala  will  often  be 
able  10  relieve  themselves  by  the  etody  of  the  present  aeetion;  and  he 
hopes  that  in  very  few  cases  will  the  counsel  of  a  person  famiUar  with 
the  anatomy  and  actions  of  the  organs  be  found  to  (ail. 

Oommand  over  the  organs  of  speech  is  acquired  in  the  same  way,  as' 
over  all  the  other  muscular  oriaiis  of  the  body;  those,  for  inatanoe,  used  in 
walking,  akating,  fencing,  performing  on  musical  instmmenta,  &e.:  that  is 
to  say,  at  first,  a  distinct  act  of  volition  is  required  for  every  Individosl 
movement;  but  the  law  of  association  or  habit  rendering  the  aetiona  essler 
with  each  successive  repetition,  they  are  at  last  formed  into  oonneetsd 
tribes  or  tmins,  which  appear  as  obedient  to  a  single  wish  as  the  separate 
elements  originally  were.  A  child  at  first  exerts  as  distinct  and  powerfol 
a  volition  to  pronounce  the  syllable  pa,  as  af^r  some  practice  to  double 
the  syllable  and  make  pana;  or  after  still  mone  practice,  to  prononnce  the 
longest  and  hardest  word  of  the  language: — nay,  at  last,  whefv  there  is 
strong  and  healthy  power  of  association,  complete  sentences,  and  even 
rounded  periods  of  eloquence,  are  poured  out  like  single  words,  the  mind 
of  the  speaker  seeming  at  liberty,  after  each  sentence  or  period  is  begun, 
to  meditate  and  prepare  that  which  is  next  to  follow.  As  tlie  faculties  of 
locomotion  and  of  speech  are  acquired  in  infancy  and  early  childhood,  p^ 
sons  no  more  recollect  how  they  gradually  acquired  them,  than  how  their 
limbs  grew;  but  the  progress,  described  above,  may  be  watched  by  any 
individual  of  mature  years  in  his  own  person,  while  he  is  learning  such  aa 
art  as  that  of  playing  on  a  musical  instrument.  He  will  find,  that  at  first, 
every  finger  which  is  moved  to  produce  a  note,  obeys  a  distinct  thought 
and  volition;  that  soon  short  trains  of  connected  notes  become  obedient  to 
the  will  almost  like  a  single  note;  that  then  by  degrees,  longer  and  longer 
trains  or  passages  become  familiar,  until  at  last  the  instrument  ia  as  obe- 
dient to  the  practised  player,  as  voice  is  to  the  singer,  or  speech  to  the 
orator. 

There  is  a  great  original  diversity  among  individuals  as  to  their  powers 
of  muscular  association,  and  therefore,  also,  as  to  their  aptitude  for  acquiring 
the  various  faculties  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  Thus  some  diO- 
dren  walk  well  before  a  year,  others  require  a  much  longer  time,  and  some 
never  succeed  perfectly  until  they  have  had  lessons  from  the  dancings 
master  or  drill  serjeant. — So,  again,  many  people,  by  ear  and  imitatioii 
alone,  learn  easily  to  play  on  musical  instruments;  but  others  moat  begin 
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by  studjinff  the  written  notes,  and  the  precise  fineenng  hj  which  each 
note  is  produced  on  the  instmnient;  and  many,  unTess  the  notes  be  con- 
stantly before  them,  cannot  play  at  all. — So  again,  ail  persons  may  be  said 
to  learn  to  speak  at  first  by  ear  and  imitation;  but  many  grow  up  to  a  cer- 
tain age  with  defects,  which  judicious  lessons  from  parents  or  other  tutors 
are  required  to  remove;  and  there  are  some,  as  stutterers,  who,  owing  to  a 
naturally  weak  or  irregular  association,  or  to  some  accident  in  early  life, 
which  has  strongly  affected  their  nervous  system,  retain  defects  which  no 
ordinary  teaching  can  correct.     It  appears,  then,  that  an  analysis  and  scale 
of  articulate  sounds,  with  minute  description  of  the  organic  actions  required 
to  produce  them,  like  the  scale  which  we  possess  for  music,  in  the  gamut 
ana  rules  for  fingering,  should  give  nearly  the  same  assistance  to  the  speaker, 
which  the  gamut  gives  to  the  player.     The  table  and  analysis  contained  in 
the  preceding  pages  is  intended  to  supply  this  information.    It  is  con- 
structed from  minute  consideration  of  the  organs  of  speech  while  in  action. 
It  agrees  in  many  respects  with  the  common  grammatical  divisions  of 
elementary  sounds,  but  in  others  it  pursues  the  analysis  in  a  different  way, 
and  considerably  farther.     A  person  who  understands  it  well,  will  have, 
while  he  speaks,  an  intelligent  perception  of  what  he  is  doing,  in  addition 
to  the  parrot-like  faculty  of  habit,  or  of  repeating  by  rote,  and  will  thus 
command  any  desired  sound  by  two  powers  instead  of  one.     And,  as  a 
musician,  when  his  musical  memory  fails  him,  finds  help  by  thinking  of 
his  written  notes  and  their  relation  to  his  instrument,  so  may  a  stutterer, 
when  hesitating  at  any  sound,  receive  benefit  by  thinking  of  the  letter 
which  represents  it,  and  of  the  position  of  the  organs  required  for  that 
letter.     Then  by  frequent  practice  in  making  the  particular  combinations 
of  sound  which  are  difficult  to  him,  he  may  strengthen  the  useful  habit, 
and  ultimately  overcome  his  defect 

The  most  common  case  of  stuttering,  however,  is  not,  as  has  been  almost 
universally  believed,  where  the  individual  has  a  difficulty  in  respect  to 
some  particular  letter  or  articulation,  by  the  disobedience  of  the  parts  of 
the  mouth  which  should  form  it  to  the  will  or  power  of  association,  but 
where  the  spasmodic  interruption  occurs  altogether  behind  or  beyond  the 
mouth,  viz,  in  the  glottis,  so  as  to  affect  all  the  articulations  equally.     To 
a  person  ignorant  of  anatomy,  and  therefore  knowing  not  what  or  where 
the  glottis  is,  it  may  be  sufficient  explanation  to  say,  that  it  is  the  slit  or 
narrow  opening  at  the  top  of  the  windpipe,  by  which  the  air  passes  to  and 
from  the  lungs,  being  situated  just  behind  the  root  of  the  tongue.     It  is  that 
which  is  felt  to  close  suddenly  in  hiccup,  arresting  the  ingress  of  air,  and 
that  which  closes,  to  prevent  the  egress  of  air  from  the  chest  of  a  person 
lifting  a  heavy  weight  or  making  any  straining  exertion;  it  is  that  also,  by 
the  repeated  shutliuff  of  which  a  person  divides  the  sound  in  pronouncing 
several  times,  in  d  rati  net  and  rapid  succession,  any  vowel,  as  o,  o,  o,  o. 
Now  the  glottis  during  common  speech  needs  never  to  be  closed,  and  an 
ordinary  stutterer  is  instantly  cured,  if  by  having  his  attention  properly 
directed  to  it,  he  can  keep  it  open.     Had  the  edges  or  thin  lips  of  the 
fflottis  been  visible,  like  the  external  lips  of  the  mouth,  the  nature  of  stutter- 
ing would  not  so  long  have  remained  a  mystery,  and  the  effort  necessary 
to  the  cure  would  have  been  suggested  to  the  most  careless  observer: 
bat  because  they  were  hidden,  and  professional  men  had  not  detected  in 
how  far  they  were  concerned,  and  the  patient  himself  had  only  a  TSgoe 
feeling  of  some  difficulty*  which,  after  straining,  grimaca^  geitoililioa. 
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nd  loiBetiBiai  dmott  genenl  emiTolmiii  of  the  bodff  f  gavo  way,  dw 
nBoemintj  with  mpaet  lo  the  snbjeet  has  mnained.  Efwi  maajr  panoH 
who  hy  ati0Qtkm  aod  moeh  kboar  had  ofereome  the  deAet  in  Ihemadfci, 
at  Demoetheiiea  did«  have  not  been  able  to  deeeribe  to  otheia  the  nalnrerf 
their  effoita,  so  as  to  ensure  imitatioo:  and  evidently  the  qnaeka  who  hait 
flOeeeeded  in  reliering  msny  cases,  but  in  many  also  have  fuled,  or  hats 
ffifen  only  temporary  relief  have  not  really  understood  what  pradse  col 
in  the  aetion  or  the  organs  their  imperfect  directions  were  aocompliahuig. 

Now*  a  stutterer,  understanding  of  anatomy  only  what  is  stated  abote, 
will  comprehend  what  he  is  to  aim  at,  by  being  ftrther  told«  that  when  mf 
continued  sound  is  issuing  from  his  mouth,  as  when  he  is  humming  a  sniilB 
note  or  a  tune,  the  glottis  is  necessarily  open,  and  therefore,  thai  whenne 
chooses  to  begin  pronouncing  or  droning  what  we  have  already  deaeribed 
to  be  the  simplest  of  vocal  sounds,  namely,  the  vowel  e*  and  in  its  Ifss 
distinct  modi6cation,  as  heard  in  the  English  word  eerfmn  or  in  the  Fireneh 
word  que  (to  do  what  at  once  no  stutterer  has  difficulty,)  he  thereby  opens 
the  glottis,  and  renders  the  pronunciation  of  any  other  sound  easy:— H>r  if, 
when  speaking  or  reading,  he  joins  his  words  together,  nearly  as  a  pefssn 
joins  them  in  singing  (and  this  may  be  done  wimout  its  being  at  all  iHMsd 
as  a  peculiarity  of  speech,  for  many  persons  do  it  in  their  ordinaiy  eon* 
versation,)  the  voice  never  stops,  the  glottis  never  doseif,  and  there  is  of 
course  no  stutter.  The  author  has  given  merely  this  explanation  or  lessen, 
with  examples,  to  persons  who  before  would  have  required  half  an  hour  lo 
read  a  page,  but  who  immediately  afterwards  read  it  quite  smoothly;  and 
who  then,  on  transferrinff  the  lesson  to  the  speech,  by  continued  praetiee 
and  attention,  obtained  the  same  facility  with  respect  to  it  There  are 
many  persons  not  accounted  peculiar  in  their  speech,  who  in  seelung 
words  to  express  themselves,  or  while  coming  to  a  decision,  often  rest 
between  their  words  on  the  simple  sound  of  e  mentioned  above,  sayinfr. 

for  instance,  hesitatingly,  ''e 1  e think  e I  shall,'^ 

the  sound  never  ceasing  until  the  end  of  the  sentence,  however  long  it  may 
be  delayed.  Now  a  stutterer,  who,  to  open  his  glottis  at  the  beginning  of 
a  phrasci  or  in  the  middle  after  any  interruption,  uses  such  a  sound,  would 
not  even  at  first  be  more  remarkable  than  a  drawling  speaker,  and  hewooM 
only  require  to  drawl  for  a  little  while,  until  practice  facilitated  his  com- 
mand of  the  other  sounds.  Although  producing  the  simple  sound  men- 
tioned is  a  means  of  opening  the  glottis,  which  by  stntterere  is  foond  very 
generally  to  answer,  there  are  cases  in  which  other  such  means  may  be 
more  suitable,  as  the  intelligent  preceptor  will  soon  discover. — Were  it 
possible  to  divide  the  nerves  of  the  muscles  which  close  the  glottis,  with- 
out at  the  ssme  time  destroying  the  faculty  of  producing  voice,  snch  an 
operation  would  be  an  immediate  and  certain  cure  of  stuttering. 

While  the  spasmodic  closure  of  the  glottis,  as  above  described,  is  the 
common  cause  of  stuttering,  there  'are  also  cases  in  which  the  cause  is  a 
spasmodic  prolongation  of  some  of  the  aspirates  or  semivowel  sounds,  as 
of  «,  m,  /,  ^.  Fortunately,  however,  the  substitution  of  the  simple  sound 
is  equally  the  cure  for  all. 

While  the  cure  of  many  stutterers  has  been  accomplished  by  their  own 
efforts,  after  the  study  of  what  is  written  in  this  section,  for  others,  and 
particularly  for  young  people,  the  following  have  been  found  to  bo  farther 
nseful  rules  or  forms  of  direction;  and  a  commentary  upon  them  makug 
4hem  perfectly  intelligible,  would  seem  to  comprehend  all  that  ean  be 
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conifittBieated  upon  the  Bubjeot-^L  Fimllmrize  yoarerif  with  the  idea  of 
a  emUumed  saundf  as  of  the  roar  of  the  aea  or  waterfall,  or  the  note  oi  an 
organ-pipe,  and  feel  that  year  speech  is  to  be  as  onioterruptedi^-^t.  l*hen 
never  statter  more,  but  substitute  always  the  simple  continued  sound  for 
any  threatened  defect,  and  rest  upon  it  until  power  be  felt  to  overcome  the 
difficulty. — 3.  Never  repeat  wofds  or  syllid))es.— 4.  The  simple  sound 
mnst  become  the  first  syllable  (dostly  joined)  of  every  difficult  word, 
until  the  morbid  habit  be  weakened.  The  object  of  all  these  directions  is 
to  enable  the  patient,  first,  to  substitute  universally  the  drawl  for  the 
stutter^  and  then,  as  poon  as  possible,  to  discard  the  drawl  too. 

The  view  given  above  of  the  nature  of  stuttering  and  its  cure*  explains 
the  following  facts,  which  to  many  persons  have  hitherto  appeared  extra- 
ordinary.— Stutterers  often  can  sing  well,  and  without  the  least  interrupt 
tion;  for  the  tune  being  continued,  the  glottis  does  not  close.— Many 
stutterers  also  can  read  poetry  well,  or  any  declamatory  composition,  in 
which  the  uninterrupted  tone  is  almost  as  remarkable  as  in  singiDg.«--A 
person  who  draws  in  a  deep  breath  before  beginning  to  speak,  as  he  cannot 
long  retain  the  air,  and  the  glottis  must  be  open  to  let  it  escape,  is  to  a 
degree  secured  against  the  occurrence  of  stuttering.  The  secret  remedy 
of  an  American  quack,  who  years  ago  got  much  money  from  Englishmen, 
was  the  direction  thus  to  fill  the  chest  before  beginning  to  speak.  A  Dr. 
McGormac,  also,  who  published  a  work  on  this  subject,  founded  on  the 
erroneous  idea,  that  stuttering  was  an  effort  to  speak  while  inhaling  air, 
instead  of  while  erha/ine:,  gave  the  same  direction.— The  cause  of  stut- 
tering being  a  weak  and  easily  disturbed  association  of  certain  muscular 
aetions,  we  have  the  reason  why  any  degree  o(  anxiety  or  dread  as  to 
speaking  well,  exceedingly  increases  the  defect;  and  why  many  stutterers, 
who  cannot  make  themselves  intelligible  in  society,  still,  when  alone,  can 
speak  and  read  as  perfectly  as  any  other  person.  This  explains  also  why 
many  stutterers,  who  have  gone  to  live  for  a  time  at  the  houses  of  pre- 
tended  curers  of  their  defect,  have  felt  themselves  singularly  relieved  from 
the  moment  of  entering  the  house;  because,  knowing  that  they  were  ex- 
pected to  speak  ill,  they  had  no  fear  of  disagreeably  attracting  aUention, 
and  therefore  had  their  powers  much  more  at  command.  These  persons 
on  returning  to  the  world,  have  generally  stuttered  as  badly  as  ever,  but 
many  of  the  asserted  cures  of  stuttering,  with  certificates  obtained  from 
the  parties  at  the  time,  have  been  of  the  nature  now  described. — ^The  cause 
of  stuttering  being  so  simple,  as  above  described,  one  rule  given  and  ex* 
plained  may,  in  certain  cases,  instandy  cure  the  defect,  however  aggravated, 
ae  has  been  observed  in  not  a  few  instances;  and  this  explains  also  why 
an  ignorant  pretender  may  occasionally  succeed  in  curing,  by  giving  a  rule 
of  which  he  knows  not  the  reason,  and  which  he  cannot  modify  to  the 
peealiarities  of  other  cases. — The  same  view  of  the  subject  explains  why 
itie  speech  of  a  stutterer  has  been  correctly  compared  to  the  escape  of 
liquid  from  a  bottle  with  a  long,  narrow  neck,  coming — **  either  by  hurried 

Eehes  or  not  at  all:''  for  when  the  glottis  is  once  opened,  and  the  stutterer 
As  that  he  has  the  power  of  utterance,  he  is  glad  to  harry  out  as  many 
words  as  be  can,  before  the  interruption  recurs. 


The  study  of  the  table  of  articulaiions  leads  to  the  iimnediate  eofteetioh 
of  inany  minor  defects  ip  utterance,  and  1$  c^lealated  to  feeBittte  itm 
aeqvifement  of  forrign  langnagea.    A  lisping  peiton,  for  imiMamf  fa  ewM 
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al  oiioe«  by  being  loU  that  the  tongae  nraal  lUH  Umeh  die  leeth  in  wo* 
nooncing  ibe  letter  8;  and  a  FVenebman  who  deenw  it  impoanble  for  hiB 
to  pronoonei^  the  Eng^iah  aonnd  of  TH,  diaeoToii  that  he  cannot  efoid 
douig  ao  if  Iw  reaUi  hia  tongiie  aoMir  againat  hia  teeth,  opened  a  litlle»  and 
then  fofoea  breath  or  aoond  to  paaa  oetween  the  ton^pe  and  teeth. 

Several  of  the  modem  langnasea  of  Europe  conaiat  of  nearly  the  aame 
elementary  or  radical  worda,  and  difier  among  themadvea  chiefly  by  die 
piendenee  in  each  of  certain  terminationa  and  of  one  or  other  of  the  related 
and  con? ertible  aoonda  daaaified  in  the  analyaia  giren  abo? e«  A  atndent, 
thereforey  who,  by  analytical  inTe8tigation«  or  eonaideraUe  pnetice«  baa 
become  impreaaed  with  the  peculiar  genioa  of  a  Ungnage,  mmj  iuTentp  or 
determine  by  analogy*  eren  before  minute  etudy*  the  m^on^  of  thoae 
woida  belonging  to  each  which  hare  aprung  from  a  common  origin.  This 
remark  ia  ao  true  with  reapect  to  the  lan|uagea  of  Italy,  Spain,  PortopI, 
and  cfcn  Fnnce,  that  to  peraona  familiar  with  them,  they  are  mt  laat 
liatened  to  rather  aa  the  aame  language  apoken  by  different  indiTidnals, 
than  as  languagea  in  themaelrea  different 

Venirih^uinn  ia  the  name  commonly  giren  to  the  art  by  which  an 
indifidnal  can  aaaume  characten  of  voice  and  speech  which  are  not  natnni 
to  him*  and  thus,  although  alone,  can  imitete  doaely  a  converaation  hdd 
between  two-  or  more  peraona. 

The  moat  remarkable  direraity  ia  (A>tained  by  speaking  during  inspiia* 
tion,  inatead  of,  as  usual,  during  eipiration.  The  Toice  ao  produced  is 
more  feeble  than  the*ordinary  voice,  and  when  accompanied  by  other  ci^ 
cnmstances  favouring  the  illusion,  it  may  auggeat  veiy  completely  ths 
idea  of  a  boy  calling  from  the  bottom  of  a  pit,  or  from  the  interior  of  t 
chimney,  Sic.  An  unsuspecting  peasant  may  be  tricked  into  unloading  his 
hay- wagon  by  an  expert  venvriloquist,  who  makes  him  believe  that  there 
is  a  poor  child  packed  under  the  heap  and  ready  to  be  smothered  there. 

A  person,  by  a  little  practice,  may  acquire  the  power  of  producing, 
without  the  slightest  apparent  motion  of  the  lips  or  countenance,  all  the 
articulations  except  the  labial,  and  of  them  the  F,  V,  and  M,  may  be 
tolerably  imiuted  by  parts  behind;  hence  by  avoiding  words  in  which  P 
and  B  occur,  such  person  may  speak  without  visible  movement  of  the 
organs,  and  if  he  assume  the  attitude  of  a  listener,  he  may  make  the  decep- 
tion of  ventriloquism  complete.  The  idea  which  some  authora  have  had 
(see  GoocPa  Sltuly  of  Medicine,  &c.)  that  the  articulations  of  the  ventrilo- 
quist are  not  produced  by  the  tongue  and  mouth,  as  in  common  speech,  is 
altogether  an  error.  The  art,  carried  to  a  certain  degree,  ia  not  very 
difficult,  as  any  person  may  ascertain  who  tries  it  after  conaiderinf 
minutely  the  nature  of  common  speech. 

There  are  also  striking  varieties  of  voice  producible  by  speaking  widi 
a  more  acute  or  grave  piteh  than  usual,  and  with  different  degreea  of  con- 
traction of  the  mouth;  but  these  may  be  more  properly  called  imiiaiumt 
than  ventriloquiHn. 

The  variety  of  effect  in  sound  which  the  human  organs  are  capable  of 
producing  ia  truly  surprising.  There  are  adepts  in  the  art  of  imitationa, 
who  not  only  mimic  the  speech  of  all  ages  and  condttiona  of  the  human 
race,  but  the  aongs  of  birds,  the  cries  of  animals,  and  even  not  a  few  of 
the  aonnda  produced  among  inanimate  thinga.  Many  of  these  perform- 
ancea  become  in  the  highest  degree  ludicrous,  and  furniah  favourite  amnae- 
OMfite  in  oar  theatres.    A  Mr.  Henderaon,  of  London,  alKmt  the  end  of 
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the  eighteenth  century,  need  to  kill  kit  ca^,  as  he  called  it,  to  crowded 
houses  every  night.  After  dropping  a  screen  between  him  and  the  audi- 
ence, he  caused  to  issue  from  behind  it  all  the  sounds,  even  to  the  minutest 
particular,  which  may  be  heard  while  a  calf  is  falling  a  ▼ielim  in  the 
slaughter-house;— the  conversation  of  the  butchers,  Sie  struggling  and 
bellowing  and  quick  breathing  of  the  frightened  animal,  the  whetting  of 
the  knife,  the  plunge,  the  gush,  the  agony; — and,  revolting  as  the  occasion 
is  in  itself,  the  imitation  was  so  true  to  nature,  that  thousands  eagerly  went 
owitness  the  art  of  the  mimic.  ' 

The  following  cases  of  inanimate  sound  may  be  closely  imitated  by  the 
mouth:  The  working  of  a  grindstone,  including  the  noise  of  the  water 
into  which  it  dips,  the  rough  attrition  of  the  steel  upon  it,  and  the  various 
changes  occurring  with  change  of  the  pressure; — the  working  of  a  saw 
cutting  wood; — the  uncorking  of  a  bottle,  and  the  guggling  noise  of 
decanting  its  contents; — the  sound  of  air  rushing  into  a  room  in  a  winter 
night  by  a  crevice  or  key-hole — and  many  others. 

It  has  already  been  explained,  that  voice  depends  on  the  vibration  of 
the  two  edges  or  lips  of  the  slit-like  opening  of  the  glottis,  by  which  the 
air  passes  to  and  from  the  chest.  The  number  of  vibrations  in  a  given 
time,  or  the  pitch  of  voice,  depends,  of  course,  on  the  length  and  tension 
of  these  edges.  The  length  is  varied  by  the  positions  of  the  arytenoid 
cartilages,  and  the  tension  by  the  action  of  small  muscles  which  act  on 
these;  and  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  is  enlarged  or  lessened  to  accord  with 
the  number  of  vibrations,  by  the  rising  or  falling  of  the  tongue  and  larynx 
which  form  its  bottom.  The  peculiarities  of  individual  voices  must  depend  ^ 
chiefly  on  the  size  and  firmness  of  the  cartilaginous  box  of  the  larynx,  the 
strength  of  the  muscles  of  the  chest  which  force  the  air  through  the  glottis, 
and  the  pliancy  of  the  moving  parts. 

The  glottis  is  smaller  in  women  than  in  men,  and  hence  their  pitch  of 
voice  is  higher: — with  reference  to  music,  the  difference  is  generally  of 
an  octave,  or  eight  notes. 

The  voice  of  a  boy,  in  regard  to  pitch,  is  generally  the  same  as  that  of 
a  woman;  but  at  the  age  of  pubeity,  the  sounding  organs  in  the  male 
enlarge  suddenly,  and  render  the  voice  stronger  than  before,  and  by  nearly 
an*  octave  graver.  The  voice  of  a  eunuch  is  the  voice  of  the  boy  con- 
tinued, because  the  change  called  puberty  does  not  take  place  in  him. 

Complete  loss  of  voice,  for  longer  or  shorter  periods,  is  often  experienced 
by  persons  while  in  feeble  states  of  health.  The  vibrating,  and,  therefore, 
sounding  edges  of  the  glottis,  which  are  usually  kept  tense  by  the  operation 
of  certain  muscles,  on  these  ceasing  to  act,  owing  to  the  state  of  their 
nerves,  will  not  vibrate  as  required,  and  the  voice  is  lost.  Slight  colds 
suffice  in  many  people  to  produce  this  effect:  in  others  of  morbidly  sensi-. 
tive  or  delicate  nervous  temperament,  it  follows  fatigue,  or  any  other  cause 
of  debility.  Articulation  is  not  destroyed  by  loss  of  voice;  and  whispering 
answers  passably  the  end  of  vocal  speech. 

No  intelligent  mind  can  meditate  on  human  speech  and  its  influence  in 
the  world,  without  being  roused  to  vivid  admiration.  But  for  speech,  the 
most  gifted  individuals  who  have  lived,  had  they  existed  at  all,  could  have 
been  little  superior  in  their  worldy  state  to  the  leading  oxen  of  our  herds, 
or  to  leading  monkies  in  the  woods.  As  regarded  die  rest  of  mankind. 
Homer  and  Newton  would  have  lived  in  vain.  At  the  present  day,  among 
the  natives  of  Australasia,  where  language  may  be  said  scareely  yet  to 
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ffikiiii  imiDiii  Iwtim  ii  Men  thai  bmtbhljr  debaiodi  whii«»  m  <I»  oAk 
lliiidv  In  the  hielorjr  of  the  woridt  we  maytnoevei  a  eoMeqMwe  of  hmr 
perfott  ipieeh,  aU  the  lurogfeie  which  hat4)een  made  in  arte  and  eiiriliaa- 
tlw.  Bf  Ikngoagev  firtbert  have  eoramonioated  their  gatheiod  experienec 
and  fefleetioni  to  their  ehiUren*  who  in  their  torn  beoome  bthmra,  haw 
tranaaitted  them  toineoeediD|  ohildren,  with  new  aeeamnblioo;  and  when 
in  the  oonrae  of  agea  the  preciooa  atore  had  increaaed«  nntil  mere  aMnoty 
eotild  retain  no  morot  the  art  of  writin|  aroae,  making  lancnagp  Tisibla  and 
permanent,  and  enlarging  without  limit  the  reoeptaelea  oi  knowledge;  and 
then  the  art  of  printing  came*  which  now  roUa  the  atill  aweUing  flood  into 
every  handet  and  every  hot  Language  thus,  at  the  preeent  moment  af 
the  woild*a  exiateneey  may  be  aaid  to  bind  the  whole  homnn  raoe  af 
wwount^  milliona  into  one  gigantic  rational  beingi  whoee  memory  leaehei 
10  the  beginninga  of  written  reoord,  and  retama  imperiahaUv  the  importaat 
eirenta  that  have  ooearredt  whoae  judgment  analTiing  tne  treaanrea  ef 
memory,  haa  already  diaeoTcred  many  of  the  aublime  and  imehaagiig 
hwa  of  natQr^  and  im  built  on  them  the  arte  of  life,  and  through  tlwm, 
fnerciiu^  <far  into  futurity,  aeea  diatinotly  many  erenta  that  aie  to  eona; 
and  whoee  eyea«  add  eaia,  and  obaenrant  mind  are,  at  thia  momenti  in 
eifery  tomer  of  the  earth,  watching  and  recording  new  phenomena,  fiv 
the  pnrpoae  of  atiU  better  comprehending  the  magnificence,  and  aimplifliqri 
and  beauty  of  citation. 

THlt  moaanoBr. 

The  doctrines  of  fluidity,  illustrating  and  illustrated  by  certain  phenomena 

of  digestion. 

The  animal  body  may  be  seen  at  first,  in  the  maternal  orary,  as  a 
single  speck  of  mucus;  but  from  possessing  life— wonderful  life-^the  litde 
nucleus,  placed  in  new  circumstances,  begins  to  gather  to  itself  aubetanee 
from  around,  and  it  increases  in  bulk.  For  a  certain  time  it  remains 
attached  to  the  body  of  its  parent,  and  draws  the  material  of  ita  increase 
from  its  parent's  blood;  but  after  that  time  it  is  alone  and  entirely  dependent 
on  its  own  resources.  Then  we  see  brought  into  play  that  extraordinai^ 
apparatus  now  to  be  described  under  the  name  of  the  digettive  or  otstmi- 
lating  organs;  which,  under  the  direction  of  a  nervous  energy,  can,  oat 
of  almost  any  kinds  of  dead  animal  or  vegetable  matter,  build  up  the 
beautiful  living  body  to  perfect  maturity  of  size,  and  form,  and  faculty. 
And  it  is  not  only  while  their  bodies  are  growing  that  animals  require  to 
take  in  and  assimilate  new  matter,  but  also  after  maturity,  in  order  to 
repair  the  waste  of  constant  action.  Supply  of  fuel  and  water  to  the 
steam  engine  is  not  more  necessary  than  of  aliment  to  the  living  body. 

Some  of  the  less  perfect  animals  take  in  sustenance  almost  like  vegeta- 
bles, by  absorbent  tubes  that  open  on  their  surface;  but  by  far  the  mater 
part  receive  it  first  into  an  interior  cavity,  where  it  underffoea  certann  pie- 
paretion,  and  is  then  offered  to  internal  absorbents,  which  drink  up  what 
is  required^  and  carry  it  into  the  circulatinff  blood.  Thia  internal  carity 
is  called  m  stomach.  Its  form  and  appendages  differ  exceedingly  in  dif- 
ferent animals,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  substancea  which  aerve  for 
their  auatenance^  imd  to  various  other  circumstancee. 
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In  man,  the  process  of  digestion  has  the  following  steps.  The  food  is 
first  received  by  the  mouth.  It  is  there  broken  or  torn  into  small  portions 
by  the  cutting  and  grinding  wedges,  called  teeth^  with  which  (tiejawB  are 
armed;  at  the  same  time  a  fluid  called  naliva  is  mixed  with  it,  poured  out 
from  glands  aroupd,  so  as  to  reduce  it  into  a  pulpy  mass:  this  mass  is  then 
pushed  backwards  by  the  tongue  to  enter  the  long  tube  called  the  guliet  or 
aaophagua,  which,  by  successive  contraction  of  circular  fibres,  propels  it 
down  to  the  pouch  of  the  stomachy  placed  under  the  edge  of  the  left  ribs. 
From  the  internal  surface  of  the  stomach  a  liquor  oozes,  called  the  goitric 
juice^  the  most  general  solvent  in  nature,  and  which,  attacking  the  received 
food,  soon  reduces  it,  of  whatever  kind,  to  the  state  of  a  pulctaceous  mass, 
named  chyme;  in  this  state  it  enters  the  nacrow  inteelinal  canal  which  is 
continued  from  the  stomach,  where  it  almost  immediately  receives  a  mix- 
ture of  bile  and  pancreatic  juice  poured  out  from  the  liver  and  pancreas. 
Afler  this  mixture,  as  it  gradually  passes  on,  a  chemical  decomposition 
and  separation  of  parts  takes  place,  and  the  pure  nutriment  of  the  body 
assumes  the  state  of  a  milky  fluid  floating  among  refuse.  This  milky 
fluid,  called  chyfe,  is  taken  up  all  along  the  canal  by  the  numberless 
absorbent  mouths  of  the  vessels  called  lactealSf  and  is  then  carried  to  the 
thoracic  duet^  and  by  it  into  the  blood  to  supply  the  waste.  The  intestinal 
canal  is  about  six  times  as  long  as  the  body,  aflbrding,  therefore,  a  very 
extensive  surface  from  which  absorption  may  take  place.  That  remnant 
of  the  chyme  which  the  absorbents  refuse,  mixed  with  various  depo- 
sitions or  secretions,  continues  its  journey  onwards,  and  is  periodically 
discharged. 

Much  of  the  process  which  we  have  now  described  is  mechanical^  as 
will  appear  immediately;  other  parts  of  it  are  chemical,  such  as  the  solu- 
tion of  the  food  by  the  gastric  juice,  the  separation  of  the  milky  chyle, 
&c.:  and  parts  are  vital,  such  as  the  aflHux,  just  when  wanted,  of  saliva^ 
gastric  juice,  bile,  Sic,  and  the  muscular  and  absorbent  actions.  He  who 
neglects  the  study  of  any  one  of  these  three  classes  of  particulars,  must 
have  a  very  incomplete  acquaintance  with  the  function. — We  proceed  now 
to  explain  the  mechanical  or  physical  circumstances  connected  with 
digestion. 

The  abdomen  may  be  considered  as  a  vessel  full  of  liquid,  in  which  there- 
fore there  is  pressure  in  all  directions,  increasing  with  the  depth  (see 
hydrostatics,)  and  increased  also  by  the  action  of  the  surrounding  mns* 
cles  which  form  the  sides  of  the  cavity. 

The  justness  of  this  view  of  the  abdomen  becomes  evident^  when  we 
eovisider  that  only  moistened  or  semifluid  food  descends  itito  the  stomach,, 
that  drink  follows,  and  that  gastric  and  other  juices  are  poured  out  to  mix 
with  the  food  as  it  passes  on  to  occupy  the  long  intestinal  canal;  and  theu 
that  the  intestines  externally  are  perfectly  smooth,  and  are  moistened  by 
the  constant  secretion  of  a  lubricating  serum,  so  that  they  slide  among  each 
other,  without  sensible  impediment  from  friction.  The  abdomen,  there- 
fore; is  in  fact  a  roundish  smooth  vessel  filled  with  a  thick  fluid,  which  is 
farther  contained  in  a  perfectly  pliant  and  smooth-coated  tube. 

Thus  any  part  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  in  a  Hving 
man,  is  supported  like  water  in  surrounding  water,  and  therefore  if  thf 
whole  contents  be  of  equal  specific  gravity,  no  part  can  descend  or  advance 
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by  itf  weight  Neither  can  any  general  pfeaaure,  or  canlmetiaB  of  Ihe 
MmUntUAg  pirietea^  1ka*te<i,  et6ebl  at  the  moment  of  es|ndakNU  ibm  aaolien 
t(  tWf  ttiiSm&i  matlaf — ai  haa,  howevert  oflen  been  anppoaod;  nor  ean 
h  hdtp  io  tupty  One  part  into  anothei^^the  atomach,  t&t  ixmrneet  oa  die 
ghllwbmdtler,  into  th6  amall  inteatine. 

For  the  aame  tetUMm,  however,  the  yerf  alighteat  eontraetdo  aetum  tf 
any  Mitring  purt  ia  anfttient  to  dialodge  ita  contentth-^mvity  aa  a  vaaiil- 
aAM  betn^  nenttaltted  by  the  anrroundiDg  fluid.  Ana  when  the  nB- 
UaddeTy  or  atomafth,  or  any  part  of  the  inteatinal  tube,  becomes  no  fiiU»  ai 
to  pttt  di6  elaaUelly  of  the  coata  ever  ao  little  npon  the  atreteh,  thai  eirana- 
itanM  alOAOt  nnleaa  aokne  maaeular  action  oppoae,  wiB  caaae  a  diaehaige 
of  the  eontMiia.-^^^e  natural  action  of  the  inteatinal  canal  ia  a  aaoeeaaift 
eoottaetion  of  tta  circular  fibrea  from  above  downwarda*  propdllag  the 
contenta,  jnat  aa  if  a  atttall  ring  or  lube  were  pnt  round  the  canal  and  pnahed 
fbrwaftia. 

mieae  eonaideratiotia  make  evident  the  common  error  of  aappoaing  that 
voMiting  can,  by  the  audden  compreaaion  of  the  abdominal  ▼iseera*  wcdba- 
ttMljf  emulge  or  clear  the  obatmoted  biliary  dueta.  If  general  piecaaie 
Of  At  abdomen  dould  prodnce  thia  and  aimilar  effecta«  a  deaceni  in  the 
divittg*bell  ahould  be  a  powerful  remedy  in  human  maladiea;  far  needy 
flfteen  pounda  on  the  inen  ia  added  to  the  ordinary  abdominal  preaaoiet  at 
a  depth  of  thirty  feet  in  water. 

we  hence  aee  aho  the  kind  of  error  into  which  oar  predeceaaoia  Mlaa 
generally,  when  diey  attributed  much  of  the  digeative  power  of  the  Ha^ 
mach  to  ita  aimple  preaaure  upon  the  food.  The  idea  probably  aroae  firafe 
the  contemplation  of  the  atomach  or  gizzard  of  a  fowl,  which  ia  a  powerfat 
griady  aubstance,  answering  the  purpose  almost  of  a  month  and  teeth,  m 
well  aa  of  a  atomach. 

It  ia  an  error  also  to  suppose  that  quicksilver,  which  ia  aometimea 
swallowed  to  remove  obstruclion,  runs  through  the  bowels  aimply  by  iw 
weight.  On  first  entering  the  loose  small  intestine,  it  roust  drag  the  part 
containing  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  abdomen,  and  in  that  situation  the  whole 
intestine  must  pass  round  it,  nearly  as  a  rope  passes  through  a  ring  fixed 
to  the  floor.  When  the  mercury  arrives  at  the  part  of  the  intestine  called 
the  coRCum,  where  the  farther  course  lies  upward  along  the  fixed  arch  of 
the  colon,  it  probably  can  be  dislodged  only  by  the  patient's  lying  dowa^ 
Any  useful  operation  of  quicksilver,  in  such  cases,  may  be  in  ita  stimu- 
lating the  bowels,  by  dragging  or  displacing  them,  in  the  manner  above 
deacribed. 

When  the  abdominal  muscles,  which  are  the  containing  aides  of  the  caVlty, 
become  tense,  whetlier  from  unusual  fulness  of  the  cavity,  or  from  their 
own  action  in  any  of  the  straining  exertions,  a  variety  of  importaajt 
mechanical  efiects  ensue.    Thus, 

^fiitt  stomach  produces — tension  and  projection  of  the  belly — projea* 
tion  of  ihe  diaphragm  Into  the  chest,  causing  hurried  breathing,  and  im- 
peding speech  and  singing— ekpulsion  of  blood  from  the  abdominal  veaaela, 
and,  therefore,  congestions  elsewhere,  as  in  the  arteries  of  the  head,  aome- 
timea producing  apoplexy. 

Mdominal  fvinefi;*^  as  in  dropsy ^  h/mpamtU^  corpulency^  pregnancy 
frc,  produces  moat  of  the  efiecta  now  mentioned  in  an  aggravated  degree. 
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If  dropsy  be  allowed  to  proceed  too  far  without  tappiog » the  patient  wiil 
die  of  sufibcatioii  from  the  rise  of  the  diaphragm. — The  external  reina  of 
the  legs  and  abdomen  of  a  dropsical  person  are  generally  turgid,  because 
the  blood  is  pressed  into  them  out  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  because  the 
passage  of  blood  through  the  abdomen  is  impeded.  In  tympanitis,  or 
windy  dropsy,  as  it  has  been  called,  the  viscera  hang  down  in  the  abdomi- 
nnl  cavity,  while  the  air  occupies  the  upper  part  In  common  dropsy, 
the  viscera  float  about  and  are  supported. 

Straining  or  strong  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  therefore  also 
pressure  on  the  abdominal  contents,  occur  with  almost  every  considerable 
bodily  exertion;  for  the  abdominal  muscles  are  the  antagonists  of  the  great 
muscles  on  the  back  and  about  the  spine,  and  must  always  come  into  play 
with  them,  to  give  firmness  and  rigidity  to  the  trunk  of  the  body.  This 
may  be  seen  remarkably  in  the  actions  of  lifting,  running,  wresUing,  d^. 
As  the  abdominal  muscles  cannot  act  in  a  continued  way  and  strongly, 
unless  the  ribs,  from  which  they  arise,  become  nearly  fixed,  tlie  ribs  are 
supported  during  exertion  by  the  intercostal  muscles,  and  by  the  air  in  the 
chest,  then  confined  by  the  closure  of  the  air-passages:  hence  there  is  gene- 
rally compression  in  the  chest  also  when  the  abdomen  is  compressed,  and 
the  blood  is  squeezed  towards  the  extremities  from  both  cavities  at  once. 
It  Is  important  to  remark  also,  that  in  what  are  called  the  strong  actions  of 
the  chest,  as  coughing^  sneezings  blomng,  &c.,  the  abdominal  muscles 
are  at  least  as  active  as  the  pectoral:  by  pulling  down  the  ribs  to  which 
they  are  attached,  they  narrow  the  chest,  and  by  compressing  the  abdomi- 
nal contents,  and  thus  raising  up  the  diaphragm,  the^  shorten  the  chest. 

The  following  cases  exemplify  the  effects  of  straming.— -The  lifting  of 
a  great  weight,  or  making  any  great  exertion,  drives  the  blood  up  to  the 
head;  as  is  marked  bv  the  sudden  redness  of  the  face.— -Coughing  or  vomits 
ing  will  cause  closed  leech-bites  to  bleed  afresh,  and  sometimes  will  over- 
come the  action  of  the  sphincter  of  the  bladder  or  rectum:  coughing  will 
abo  produce  vomiting. — Straining  to  empty  the  bladder,  rectum,  or  womb, 
or  the  effort  of  vomiting,  will  cause  the  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel  m  the 
white  of  the  eye,  with  consequent  effusion  of  blood  there.-*-Apo{»lexy 
often  happens  under  the  same  cireumstaaces,  from  the  breaking  of  a  vessel 
in  the  brain.— The  rupture  of  a  varicose  vein,  or  of  aneurism,  generally 
happens  during  exertion. — And  during  exertion,  the  protrusion  is  likehr  to 
occur  at  any  weak  part  of  the  abdominal  eavity,  of  some  portion  of  lis 
contents,  producing  what  is  called  hernia  or  mpttire, 

t^omiling  is  produced,  not  by  the  forcible  contraction  of  the  sUmraell, 
as  was  long  supposed,  but  chiefly  by  the  actiofei  of  the  parietes  of  ilie 
abdomen.  This  is  proved  by  the  hci  that  tlie  stomoeh  has  been  removed 
from  a  Kving  animal,  and  a  sheep's  bladder  oofMaiiiing  liquid  has  l»een 
substituted  for  it,  in  connexion  with  the  gullet  above  and  ilie  tfHnatines 
betow;  and  on  then  injecting  an  eneliC  drug  inflo  the  veins  of  the  ani  Asl, 
vomiting  has  taken  plaee^  as  if  the  stomafch  had  l>eea  there  and  nnteft** 

1  -n ■ — --  -    ■  '•    ■  -  ...-■■.■■■  -J. ^_^-.    ■  —  llllf-       ^.— .^» 

*  The  mechaniimi  of  vomitings  ia  atUI  a  moot  point  in  jphjnolngf,  Mr.  Hatfhton, 
a  oelebrmtsd  Engliah  phyaioloi^iat,  opened  several  animala  darinff  ihe  effort  of  vomiC- 
hif  ,  and  be  asaerta  that  he  diatineily  aaw  the  contractiona  of  She  atomacti.  t%t 
teore  recent  exo^riroenta  of  M.  Majendie,  which  were  repeated  in  the  preacnce  of  a 
committee  ^  tlie  French  Inalitote,  are»  however,  entirely  contradictory  of  tho^e  of 
Mf.  llaigbton,  and  aeem  to  abow  that  the  atomash  ia  talirely  qaieacent  in  the  adt  cf 
vfloiiting;    If.  Miingaolt  nevertheless  haa  tieea  led  to  results  opposed  to  those  of 
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From  this  we  see  why,  to  prevent  regurgitation  of  the  food*  during  exer- 
tion, the  upper  orifice  of  the  stomach  requires  to  be  almost  as  strongly 
closed  as  the  sphincters  below. 

A  small  pump— in  this  application  called  the  «/omacA«^tifnp-— has  lately 
been  used  in  medical  practice,  for  removing  poisons  from  the  stomach  in 
cases  where  the  action  of  vomiting  could  not  be  excited.  It  has  already 
saved  many  lives.  It  resembles  the  common  small  syringe,  except  that 
there  are  two  apertures  near  the  end,  instead  of  one,  whieh,  owing  to 
valves  in  them,  opening  different  ways,  become  what  are  called  a  tucking 
and  A  forcing  passage.  When  the  object  is  to  extract  from  the  stomach, 
the  pump  is  worked  while  its  sucking  orifice  is  in  connexion  with  in 
elastic  tube  passed  into  the  stomach,  and  the  discharged  matter  passes  by 
the  forcing  orifice.  When  it  is  desired,  on  the  contrary,  to  throw  cleans- 
ing water  or  liquid  into  the  stomach,  the  connexion  of  the  apertures  and 
the  tubes  is  reversed. 

As  a  pump  may  not  be  always  procurable  when  the  occasion  for  it 
arises,  the  profession  should  be  aware,  that  in  many  cases  a  simple  tobe 
will  answer  the  purpose  as  well,  if  not  better.  Such  a  tube  being  intto- 
duced,  and  the  body  of  the  patient  being  so  placed  that  the  tube  forms  a 
downward  channel  from  the  stomach,  all  fiuid  matter  will  escape  from  the 
stomach  by  the  tube,  as  water  escapes  from  a  funnel  by  its  pipe;  and  if 
the  outer  end  of  the  tube  be  kept  immersed  in  liquid,  there  will  be  dorinf 
the  discharge  a  syphon-action  of  considerable  force.  On  then  chan/^'ng 
the  posture  of  the  body,  water  may  be  poured  in  through  the  tube  to  wash 
the  stomach,  and  may  by  the  same  channel  be  again  discharged.  Sodi  a 
tube,  made  long  enough,  might,  if  desired,  be  rendered  a  complete  bent 
syphon,  the  necessary  preliminary  suction  being  produced  by  a  syringe, 
or  by  an  assistant,  who  acts  through  an  interposed  vessel. 

But  there  is  a  still  easier  mode  than  either  of  these  now  described,  of 
dislodging  poison  from  a  torpid  stomach,  viz,  merely  to  place  the  patient 
so  that  the  mouth  shall  be  considerably  lower  than  the  stomach, — as  when 
the  body  lies  across  a  chair  on  a  sofa,  with  the  face  near  the  floor, — and 
then,  if  necessary,  to  press  on  the  stomach  with  the  hand.  The  cardiac 
orifice  opens  readily  in  such  a  case,  and  the  stomach  is  emptied  like  any 
other  inverted  vessel. 

Useful  as  the  pump  may  prove,  upon  occasions,  in  evacuating  the 
stomach,  its  more  ancient  office  of  injecting  the  enema  is  still  the  more 
important — and  recent  experience  seems  to  show  that  such  injection  may 
become  a  remedy  of  more  extensive  utility  than  had  yet  been  suspected. 
From  an  erroneous  opinion,  that  what  had  been  called  the  valve  of  tht 
coecum  acts  as  a  perfect  valve,  allowing  passage  downwards  only:  few 
practitioners  have  ventured  to  order  much  liquid  to  be  injected,  for'fear  of 
overstretching  the  lower  part  of  the  intestine;  and  the  possibility  of  thus, 
by  injection,  relieving  disease  situated  above  the  supposed  valve,  has 
scarcely  been  contemplated.  It  is  now  ascertained,  however,  that  finid 
may  be  safely  thrown  in  even  until  it  reach  the  stomach. — Perhaps  few, 


M.  Majendie,  and  he  is  sapported  by  Professor  Portal  and  M.  Boardon«both  of  whom 
appeal  to  ezperimenta,  and  to  some  pathological  facts,  which  are  very  ioipoeinjr.  It 
appears  to  us  probable  that  vomiting  is  usually  the  joint  effect  of  the  contractioD  of 
the  stomach,  and  of  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles,  though  either  are  of  thein« 
selves  occasionally  sufficient  for  that  purpose.    Am,  Ed, 
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if  any  cases  of  obstruction  of  bowels,  coald  resist  the  gentle  force  of  pene- 
trating water,  so  that  a  mechanical  remedy  of  certain  effect  may,  in  many 
cases,  be  substituted  for  the  drastic  purgatives  and  pernicious  bleedings 
now  bsed,  and  ofteti  used  in  vain.— ^From  what  has  been  said  above  of  the 
abdomen  and  the  intestinal  canal,  it  appears  that  an  injection  tends  to 
spread  itself  with  singular  uniformity  over  the  whole.  This  tendency 
may  be  rendered  obvious  to  sight,  by  throwing  a  sheep's  intestine,  recently 
extracted,  into  a  bucket  of  water,  and  then  pumping  water  in  at  one  end:— 
a  stream  will  issue  strongly  at  the  other  end,  although  several  feet  distant, 
almost  immediately,  and  without  any  intermediate  part  having  become 
very  sensibly  tense. — Of  course,  in  the  living  body,  in  bases  of  spasm 
or  obstruction,  the  liquid  must  be  thrown  in  against  resistance  ver}' 
gradually. 

That  case  is  called  introguseeption  of  tlie  bowel,  in  which  an  opper 
portion  falls,  or  is  received  into  a  portion  below,  (as  one  part  of  the  finger 
of  a  glove  may  be  received  into  another  part)  and  the  receiving  portion  of  the 
bowel,  mistaking  the  received  for  descending  food,  holds  it  fast.  This 
occurrence  forms  a  complete  obstruction,  and  generally  proves  fatal. 
Many  infants,  with  irritable  bowels,  die  of  it — Now  a  copious  enema, 
snch  as  we  have  described  above,  is  almost  a  certain  cure.  The  liquid 
advances  until  it  reaches  the  part  where  the  portion  of  gut  has  been  swal- 
lowed by  gut  below;  and  as  it  cannot  pass  without  pushing  the  intro- 
suscepted  portion  back  to  liberty,  it  effects  the  cure.* 

The  perpetual  syringe^  or  little  valued  pump^  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking  as  lately  used  in  applications  to  the  animal  body*  can  injeet  or 
withdraw  any  quantity,  and  is  therefore  very  superior,  for  almost  every 
purpose,  to  the  old  large  syringes  which  had  no  valves,  and  which,  with- 
out being  removed,  could  inject  only  once  their  fill.  With  well-adapted 
additional  apparatus,  the  same  instrument  will  answer  for  many  purposes, 
as  for  throwing  up  the  enema,  clearing  the  stomaeh,  trans- 
fusing blood,  exhausting  cupping-glasses,  relieving  the  over- 
distended  breasts;  for  the  lotio  vesica,  vaginae,  vel  nrethre, 
\  jl  ■  &c.  No  surgical  apparatus  is  now  complete  without  one. 
'  ''  '  The  annexed  outline  represents  such  a  syringe*  The  aper- 
ture c  is  rendered  a  eucking  oHficf^  by  a  valve  at  it,  opening 
inwards;  and  a  is  the  forcing  orifice,  in  consequence  of  having 
its  valve  opening  outwards:  b  is  the  piston,  with  its  handle. 
The  valves  may  be  variously  made,  or  a  single  double-way 
cock  may  be  used  instead  of  both.  Convenient  dimensions 
for  the  syringe,  are  from  four  to  six  inches  for  the  length,  and 
from  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  quarter  for  the  diameter. 

For  a  case  of  diseased  rectum,  where  it  was  necessary  to  use  an  enema 
daily,  or  oftener,  the  enema  funnel^  represented  here,  (from  the  funnel- 
shaped  mouth  a  downwards,  and  exclusive  of  the  part  above  a)  was  con- 
trived, and  was  found  more  manageable  by  the  patient  than  any  other  instru- 
ment* If  the  tube  a  6  be  about  two  feet  long,  (  it  may  be  of  metal,  oiled 
silk,  caoutchouc  cloth,  &o.)  the  liquid  column  contained  in  it  suffices  to 

*  It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  this  meaaare  can  aocceed,  only  whilst  the 
hitrosusception  is  recent;  at  leaat  before  inflammation  has  occurred  and  adbeaions 
fbrtned  between  the  introauscepted  portion  and  that  portion  of  the  bowel  in  which  it 
is  received.  Common  or  atmospheric  air  firom  its  great  elasticity,  lightness,  &e.  is 
tbo  best  fluid  for  the  iDJeetion.    ilm.  E4. 
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ovmcome  the*  OTdinaiy  abdomiriil  reirigtoncc;  Imt  if  a 
▼ery  short  tobe  be  nsedi  the  open  foimd  «  nml  be 
eonrerted  iflto  a  close  reeteU  as  repreaented  here  lij 
the  dotted  line  above  the  foDiieU  havinf  m'bhdderiar 
other  air-tight  bag,  cf,  coDoected  with  it,  and  a  botfc- 
neck  and  ooHl,  or  a  cock,  at  e,  for  admitting  the  eneaa. 
On  pouring  in  the  liquid  at  e,  the  air  in  the  vcaad  e  a 
ia  forced  into  the  bag,  and  on  then  doainr  the  opairiog 
at  e,  and  compressing  the  bag,  it  is  evident,  that  aay 
desired  degree  of  injecting  pressure  may  be  exerted  ea 
the  enema.  This  apparatus  fs  both  cheaper  and  nMNe 
simple  than  any  syringe,  and  is  equally  eflbetnal;  sat 
the  bag  never  being  wetted,  lasts  long:  0  is  n  eoek  kept 
shut  until  the  moment  of  injection.-^The  prineipleof 
substituting,  in  an  injecting  apparatus,  the  preasnra  ef  a 
'  ^  -^J  liquid  column  for  that  of  a  piston,  waa  firm  eaggeated  in 
this  work;  and  yet,  since  the  publication  of  the  woik, 
more  than  one  patent  has  been  taken  for  it,  for  [»rtiea  seeking  to  eonvert 
it  to  their  profit. 

By  viewin|  the  abdomen  in  the  true  light  of  a  vessel  or  bag  filled  wA 
liquid  which  is  seeking  to  escape  in  all  directions,  we  have  die  expbaa- 
lion  of  several  circumstances  connected  with  hernia  or  rupture;  in  whkh 
accident,  the  containing  sides  of  the  abdomen  in  aome  part  have  givw 
way,  allowing  a  portion  of  the  viscera  to  escape,  ao  aa  to  form  a  tnaaar 
nnder  the  skin. 

Hernia  may  be  produced  by  all  canseii  which  strain  or  weaken  the 
muscles:  aa  by  leaping,  lifting  great  weights,  coaghing  and  sneezing,  lying 
with  the  belly  across  a  bench  or  yard,  as  sailors  do  on  ship-board,  over- 
distension of  the  belly  by  eating  and  drinking,  corpulency,  dropsy,  preg- 
nancy; debility  of  muscle  from  dissipation,  &c. 

The  reason  that  a  rupture  increases  so  rapidly  after  it  has  once  began, 
is,  that  the  protruding  part  is  truly  a  fluid  wedge,  of  which,  therefore  the 
opening  force  increases  with  the  diameter.  (See  Hydrostatics.)  This 
shows  the  singular  importance  of  arresting  the  accident  at  its  very  com- 
mencement. The  trusses  used  to  repress  rupture  were  described  at 
page  443. 

In  attempting  to  return  any  part  of  the  abdominal  contents  which  may 
have  escaped  as  a  rupture,  we  should  recollect,  that  a  soft  uniform  cooi- 
pression  or  squeezing  exerted  upon  the  tumor  by  the  hands  of  the  opera- 
tor, if  greater  than  the  internal  pressure  of  the  abdomen,  is  slowly  poshing 
back  again  any  fluid  matter  that  can  ooze  inward  from  the  tnmor;  and  by 
thus  gradually  lessening  the  size  of  the  tumor,  may  effect  the  desired 
object,  without  the  adoption  of  ihe  last  resource,  of  cutting  parts  to  widen 
the  inlet.  When,  in  such  a  case,  the  operator  sees  clearly  with  the  mind's 
eye  what  is  passing  under  his  fingers,  his  efforts  may  oflen  be  snccessfiil, 
where  a  less  intelligent  individual  would  fail.  No  man  practises  medicine 
long,  whatever  his  nominal  department,  without  having  opportunitiea  of 
saving  life,  or  of  preventing  a  serious  operation,  by  judicious  management 
of  recent  hernia.  The  barbarous  old  fashion  of  lifting  the  patient  by  the 
heels  and  shaking  him,  that  the  weight  of  the  bowels  might  drag  back 
again  the  part  which  had  escaped,  was  founded  on  ignorance  of  the  faet, 
that  the  weight  of  the  bowels  in  all  positions  of  the  body,  is  supported 
almost  entirely,  not  by  their  attachments,  but  by  the  surrounding  parts. 
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The  function  of  digestion  or  assimilation  sketched  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs,  by  which  the  animal  body  assumes  foreign  matters  from 
around,  and  converts  them  into  its  own  substance,  is  a  subject  of  study 
little  inviting  in  some  of  its  details,  but  taken  altogether  is  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  which  can  engage  the  human  attention.  It  points  directly  to  the 
curious  and  yet  unanswered  question — what  is  life?  The  student  of  nature 
may  analyze  with  all  his  art  those  minute  portions  of  matter  called  seeds  and 
iWOf  which  he  knows  to  be  the  rudiments  of  future  creatures,  and  the  links  by 
which  endless  generations  of  living  creatures  hang  to  existence:  but  he  can- 
not disentangle  and  display  apart  their  mysterious  life!  that  something 
under  the  influence  of  which  each  little  germ,  when  placed  in  due  circum- 
stances, swells  out,  to  fill  an  invisible  mould  of  maturity  which  determines 
its  forms  and  proportions.  One  such  substance  thus  expands  into  a  beau- 
teous rose-bush;  another  into  a  noble  oak;  a  third  into  an  eagle;  a  fotirth 
into  an  elephant — yea,  in  the  same  way,  out  of  the  rude  materials  of 
broken  seeds  and  roots,  and  leaves  of  plants,  and  bits  of  animal  flesh,  is 
built  up  the  human  frame  itself,  whether  of  the-  active  man,  combining 
gracefulness  with  strength,  or  of  the  gentler  woman,  with  beauty  around 
her  as  light.  How  passing  strange,  that  such  should  be  the  origin  of  the 
bright  eye,  whose  glance  pierces  as  if  the  invisible  soul  were  shot  with  it 
—of  the  lips  which  pour  forth  sweetest  eloquence — of  the  larynx,  whose 
vibrating  fills  the  surrounding  air  with  music;  and,  more  wonderful  than 
ally  of  that  mass  shut  up  within  the  body  fortress  of  the  skull,  whose  deli- 
cate and  curious  texture  is  the  abode  of  the  soul,  with  its  reason  which 
contemplates,  and  its  sensibility  which  delights  in  these  and  endless  other 
miracles  of  creation. 


pelvis  apparatus. 
Tlie  Secretion  of  the  Kidneys,  fyc. 

Of  the  large  quantity  of  fluid  daily  taken  into  the  human  body,  much 
escapes  with  the  breath,  as  is  proved  by  the  visible  condensation  of  it  in 
frosty  air,  or  on  any  cold  polished  surface  held  near  the  mouth;  part 
escapes  by  the  skin  in  perspiration;  but  the  greatest  part,  after  having 
answered  the  purposes  of  the  constitution,  is  separated  from  the  blood  by 
the  two  secreting  organs,  called  the  kidneys,  and  from  them  by  fit  channels, 
is  carried  ofl*,  holding  in  solution  various  other  matters,  which  the  system 
does  not  require.  The  kidneys  are  situated  in  the  loins,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  spine;  and  the  constant  drain  of  liquid  from  them  passes  down  by 
two  membranous  canals  called  ureters  into  the  bladder,  from  which  the 
liquid  is  again  expelled  through  the  urethra,  at  considerable  iotervalsr 
according  to  the  rapidity  of  accumulation. 

The  bladder  is  a  curious  membranous  and  muscular  reservoir,  of  which 
the  fibres  can  contract  so  as  to  expel  the  last  drop,  and  yet  can  yield  so  se 
to  admit  a  quart  or  more. 

The  passage  of  fluid  downwards  through  the  ureters  from  the  kidneys 
to  the  bladder  resembles  in  some  respects  the  passage  of  blood  in  the>- 
veins.    Authors  have  erroneously  supposed  that  the  weight  oC  the  fluid 
Eoffioed  to  cause  its  descent:  but  the  bladder  an4  nreten  are  endosed  i»  a 
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cMimoa  cavity  wilh  itm  intMtiiiil  caaal;  and  while  dui  ia  fidl  of  a  aenfi- 
flaid  naM  of  graatar  apaeifiefravity  than  the  nrina,  tiia  httar  in  iM  antf 
aupponed  by  the  surroundipg  praflann,  aa  water  wodd  be  aopponed  1^ 
water*  but  ia  forced  upwards  or  reaiated,  aa  water  woaU  be  in  honej  ar 
tmcle:  in  deacaoding,  therefore,  it  obeya  aome  other  ibna  than  gnvi^f 
namely,  that  of  the  aecietinff  vcaada  and  heart. 

The  ureier$f  bladder^  and  urtlhra  are  the  aeata  of  aome  of  the  ■loat  di^ 
treeaing  diaeaaea  to  which  the  human  frame  ia  liable.  Two  daaaea  of  ihfM 
being  relievable  chiefly  by  mechanical  meuna,  require  to  be  ahortly  eowi* 
dared  here.  They  are,  obstruciiona  in  the  ur€thra$  and  eonereliavia,  or 
sKme^f  aa.they  are  called,  in  the  bladder. 

ObeirueiionB  or  atrictorea  in  the  urethra  are  generally  eoBaeqoeoeea  of 
an  inflammation,  which  haa  deatroyed  the  dilatabillty  of  a  part  of  iba 
canal.  They  appear  aa  if  a  thread  or  a  bit  of  tape  wen  tied  roond  the 
canal,  ao  as  to  narrow  its  calibre.  Constant  irritation,  which  deatroys 
the  general  health,  fiu  of  fcTer,  broken  rest,  and  even  death  form  total  sap- 
pression  of  urine,  have  been  common  consequences  of  atrietnre. 

Until  within  a  recent  period,  the  treatment  of  such  obatroetiooa  wai 
puraued  very  generally  according  to  a  blind  routine.  The  attempt  wai 
made  either  to  bore  them  open  by  wedgea,  called  bougiea,  often  of  doabt: 
fol  and  tedious  operation,  or  to  destroy  them  by  caustic  paaaed  down  le 
them  in  the  end  of  a  bougie,  which  caustic  often  hurt  the  part  of  the  caasi 
anterior  to  them,  or  eat  out  falae  passages  about  the  atrietnre,  or  opsasd 
blood-Teasels  so  as  to  cause  dangerous  hemorrhage. 

Struck  by  the  defective  state  of  this  branch  of  the  healing  art,  the  aadior 
of  the  present  work,  while  abroad,  and  situated  where  he  had  intereslinf 
opportunities  of  observation,  had  bestowed  considerable  attention  upon  it, 
and  he  then  contrived  and  tried  several  new  means  of  relief.  These  were 
afterwards  brought  more  exteni*ively  into  use  and  improved,  and  others 
were  added,  by  his  brother  Dr.  James  Arnott,  superintendent  surgeon  in 
the  service  of  the  Hon.  East-India  Company,  who  gave  a  minute  account 
of  them  in  a  treatise  on  urethral  diseases,  and  a  supplement,  published  in 
the  years  1818  and  1820.  They  have  become  perhaps  still  better  known 
in  Prance  than  in  England,  through  the  work  of  Dr.  Ducamp,  which 
described  them,  and  which,  having  been  submitted  to  the  French  Institote, 
and  most  favourably  reported  upon  by  the  appointed  authoritiee,  soon 
became  a  standard  treatise  in  the  country: — in  France,  also,  the  philoeophy 
of  mechanics  had  been  studied  by  surgeons  more  generally  than  ia 
England.  It  is  painful  to  be  obliged  to  add,  that  Dr.  Ducamp,  as  regardsd 
these  instruments  and  the  views  of  disease  and  treatment  which  had 
suggested  them,  concealed  the  fact  of  his  being  only  a  trannAator.  The 
imposition  was  oot  discovered  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened 
two  years  af^rwards,  hastened  apparently  by  the  fatigues  of  the  extensive 

K'ee  which  the  report  of  the  Academy  bixHight  upon  him.    Tlie  aatlMr 
^d  so  much  pleasing  intercourse  with  enlightened  and  hoaoaiable 
Frenchmen,  that  it  pains  him  to  have  this  fact  to  relate. 

The  objects  aimed  at  by  the  new  mfoits  were, — to  aseenain  the  aiaet 
condition  of  the  diseased  canal— -to  facilitate  the  passing  of  inatniments  in 
cases  of  difficulty — and  to  efect  a  permanent  cure.  Tlie  fdUowing  seven 
of  theae  meana  may  hero  <be  partteuUriaed. 

1st  An  exmniiiing  eounit  iMtng  a  baugie  widi  the  point  formed  af  a 
softer  teaaeioaa  materia;  la  <whi^  4ibfea  of  coltoft  or  ,ailk  are  asised  is 
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prerent  any  portion  from  being  broken  off  or  detached  during  oae.    This 
sodnd  pressed  against  the  obstmetion,  takes  a  correct  impression  of  its 
anterior  face,  and  shows  the  magnitude  and  exact  position  of  the  stili 
.remaining  opening. 

2d.  wfn  expanding  or  dilator  ioundt  which  is  a  small  tube  with  a  dila- 
table button  at  its  extremity.  The  button  consists  of  a  little  bag,  which  is 
passed  through  the  stricture  empty,  and  is  filled  with  fluid  after  it  has 
passed.  It  readily  discovers  any  other  strictures  beyond  the  first,  and  to 
a  certain  degree  the  state  of  each. 

3d.  A  conducting  canula  or  tube,  open  at  both  ends.  It  is  passed  down 
to  the  stricture,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  and  directing  small  bougies 
seeking  entrance  through  very  narrow  strictures,  or  of  guarding  the  caustic 
bougie  in  its  approach  to  the  place  of  its  action. 

4th.  In  cases  where  the  attempt  to  open  the  passage  has  failed  hf  ail 
common  means,  a  conducting  tube  is  first  introduced,  and  through  it  six 
or  more  small  bougies  are  passed  side  by  side,  so  as  to  probe  the  whole 
face  of  the  stricture  at  the  same  time.  It  is  thus  scarcely  possible  that  the 
opening  should  not  be  found. 

5th.  Were  even  this  means  to  fail,  the  conducting  tnbe  mi^  be  filled 
with  water,  under  any  degree  of  pressure,  which  water  will  either  open 
the  passage  for  the  small  bougies,  or  will  itself  act  as  the  sharpest  and 
most  insinuating  of  all  instruments.  The  stricture,  by  which  ever  means 
opened,  will  then  allow  the  urine  to  escape.  As  patients  might  fear  that 
water  forced  towards  a  bladder  already  too  full  would  only  increase  the 
evil,  J.  Amott  waited  for  more  numerous  proofs  of  the  utuity  md  s^ety 
of  the  practice,  before  strongly  recommenaing  it:  Dr.  Annissat,  of  Paris, 
has  since  published  a  statement  of  numerous  cases  of  retention  thus  re- 
lieved. 

6th.  A  dilator  for  widening  the  stricture,  afVer  a  small  instrument  can 
be  passed  through  it.  It  is  mtended  as  a  substitute  for  the  bougies  and 
sounds  of  former  times.  The  chief  objections  to  these  last  are,  the  painfol 
friction,  the  danger  of  making  false  passages,  the  tediousness  and  imper- 
fection of  the  cure,  and  that  they  cannot  dilate  any  part  of  the  canal  beyond 
the  size  of  its  orifice,  through  which  they  have  to  pass,  and  which  daring 
health  is  the  narrowest  part  of  the  canal. 

The  dilator  consists  of  a  tube  of  thin  membrane  introdiiced  while  empty 
into  the  stricture,  on  a  ball-pointed  wire,  and  then  filled  with  fiuid  by  a 
syringe,  so  as  to  dilate  the  stricture,  with  any  degree  of  force,  fW)m  the 
mere  filling  of  the  part  to  the  strain  of  the  hjdrosthtic  press,  safiSdenl  to 
tear  the  strongest  texture  that  disease  can  mm.  The  dilating  tnbe  is 
about  two  inches  long,  and  its  end  next  to  the  operator  is  fixed  to  the 
point  of  a  small  catheter,  through  which  the  distending  fluid  is  injected. 
The  tnbe  is  formed  of  thin  silk  riband  of  various  SFizes,  with  the  edges 
joined.  It  is  lined  with  prepared  gut  of  the  cat  or  dog,  which  is  almost 
as  thin  as  gold-beater's  skin,  although  very  strong  and  water-tight;  and  it 
is  covered  with  the  same  to  give  the  smoothest  and  softest  possible  exter- 
nal surface.  When  complete  and  enclosing  its  blunt  wire,  it  is  still  much 
less  bulky  than  the  bougie  which  would  be  required  for  Ihe  same  ease. 
Thus,  it  passes  easily;  it  cannot  tear  the  canal  or  make  (the  passages,  it 
can  enter  through  a  small  orifice,  and  thm  dilate  to  any  desired  extOKl; 
and  its  greatest  advantage  is,  that  by  swelling  so  as  to  foUow  the  yielding 
of  the  stricture,  it  can  dfect  at  one  applieation^  iriiat  only  a  eoeeessioii  of 
'      43 
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hard  bougie8»  during  long  treatment,  could  accomplish.    In  one  day  it  has 
often  removed  disease,  which  had  resisted  other  means  for  months  or  even 

years. 

Some  practitioners  and  critics,  not  understanding  the  law  of  flaid  pres- 
sure, (explained  at  p.  142)  objected  at  first  to  the  dUator,  that  a  little  water 
or  air  pressed  into  it  by  a  syringe,  would  be  unable  to  overcome  much 
resistance.  Had  they  seen  the  instrument  lifting  so  readily  as  it  does,  a 
heavy  weight  laid  upon  it,  or  snapping  a  strong  li^ture  tied  round  it» 
they  would  not  have  had  this  prejudice.  It  was  objected,  also,  that  the 
instrument  would  do  mischief  by  dilating  the  urethra  before  and  behind 
the  stricture  more  than  the  stricture  itself;  now  its  dimensions  being  de- 
termined and  fixed  by  those  of  its  silken  tunic,  it  never  can  distend  beyond 
the  diameter  chosen,  and,  therefore,  if  of  the  proper  size,  it  can  onXjpna 
on  the  stricture  itself.  It  was  also  said,  that  this  instrument  requires,  in 
the  operator,  greater  manual  dexterity  and  acquaintance  with  mechanical 
philosophy  tl^  many  surgeons  possess;  but  this  is  merely  saying  that 
the  arts  are  progressive,  and  that  the  accomplished  surgeon  of  the  present 
day  is  more  dexterous  and  intelligent  than  his  predecessors  of  the  last 
century.  It  is  not  accounted  a  reason  why  the  delicate  apparatus  of  the 
oculist  should  fall  into  disuse,  that  all  surgeons  are  not  able  to  apply  it. 

Some  attempts  had  been  made  before,  to  construct  a  dHaior  of  Jhdd 
pressure,  but  they  produced  nothing  of  value.  For  urethral  paposes,  a 
simple  gut  or  intestine  is  worse  than  useless,  for,  being  yielding  in  its 
texture,  die  surgeon  can  never  know  truly  the  size  of  his  instruaient,  and 
therefore  may  do  much  mischief  by  it.  Dr.  Ducamp,  in  speaking  of  the 
dilator,  allows  that  he  did  not  first  invent  it,  but  then,  from  ignorance  of 
what  constitutes  its  true  value,  he  takes  praise  to  himself  for  simplifying 
and  improving  it,  by  throwing  away  the  silk,  and  using  the  gut  only. — A 
variety  of  metallic  dilators  have  been  contrived  and  used  by  English  sur- 
geons since  the  publication  of  AmotCs  Treatise  on  Strictures^  but 
although  manageable  with  less  trouble  than  the  fluid  dilator,  they  want  its 
chief  merits. 

The  dilator  is  applicable  to  many  other  purposes  in  surgery  besides 
that  now  mentioned, — as  for  removing  stricture  of  the  gullet,  and  of  the 
rectum,  for  checking  hemorrhage  in  deep  wounds,  for  dilating  wounds  as 
a  tent,  &c.  And  the  operation  of  lithotomy  was  saved  to  a  gentleman, 
whom  Sir  Asdey  Cooper  and  the  author  of  this  work  were  attending 
together,  by  the  dilator  opening  a  fistula  in  perineo,  so  that  a  large  stone 
was  extracted  without  cutting.  The  dilator  has  also  served  in  removing 
stones  from  the  female  bladder. 

7th.  Another  improved  means  for  the  treatment  of  stricture,  described 
in  the  treatise^  is  a  mode  of  applying  caustic  for  its  entire  destruction,  but 
so  as  not  to  touch  any  other  part  of  the  canal.  Formerly  the  caustic  was 
applied  to  the  face  or  anterior  part  of  the  stricture,  and,  therefore,  had 
almost  always  to  destroy  a  portion  of  the  healthy  canal  before  it  could 
reach  the  narrowest  fibres: — the  extent  of  such  portion  depending  on  the 
distance  from  these  fibres  of  the  part  where  the  lining  of  the  canal  began 
to  be  drawn  inwards  by  them.  This  explains  why  not  unfreqoently  a 
hundred  applications  of  caustic  were  made  in  a  single  case,  and  why 
during  such  treatment  false  passages  were  ofkn  bored,  and  other  mischiefs 
produced.  Now  by  applying  the  caustic  within  the  stricture  at  once,  a 
single  application  generally  suffices.    To  accomplish  this,  a  ring  of  caustic 
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18  placed  (as  described  in  the  TVeo/ue,  and  in  the  Casetf)  on  a  bongie  of 
peculiar  construction,  about  an  inch  from  its  extremity;  and  the  bougie 
being  then  passed  down  to  the  stricture  through  a  tube  or  conductor,  and 
the  point  being  passed  beyond  the  stricture,  the  caustic  is  guided  to  the 
very  spot  where  it  is  desired  to  act.* 


*  Dr.  Ducamp  incurred  a  aiag^alar  risk  in  giving  himself  oat  as  the  first  proposer 
of  the  instraments  and  praclice  described  above ;  for  be  was  already  known  as  a 
translator  of  English  medical  books,  and  the  Treatise  on  Strieturet  of  J.  Arnott  had 
been  held  up  to  pabltc  attention  two  years  before  by  the  various  medical  reviews,  hi 
terms  such  as  the  following :  **  We  have  carefully  perused  this  little  volume,  and  are 
of  opinion  that  it  is  by  far  the  best  systematic  work  on  the  subject  in  the  English 
language." — **  it  is  a  judicious  compilation,  interwoven  with  much  original  and  acute 
observation;  and  it  gives  publicity  to  instruments  which  promise  to  be  of  essential 
benefit  to  operative  surgery." — Medico-Chirurgical  Review^  January  1819. 

Perhaps  Dr.  Ducamp  imagined  that  the  slight  alterations  proposed  by  him  in  the 
construction  of  three  of  the  new  instruments,  might  be  a  shield  to  him  when  detected: 
but  as  a  chief  merit  was  in  the  analysis  of  the  subject  which  suggested  such  instm- 
roents  and  not  in  the  mere  mechanical  fulfilment  of  intentions,  even  a  considerable 
improvement  in  the  instruments  would  not  have  been  a  sufficient  excuse.  His 
changes,  however,  were  either  trifling  or  retrograde.  His  metallic  dilating  sound 
is  less  perfect  than  metallic  sounds  contrived  by  J.  A.,  but  not  described,  because 
the  fluid  dilating  sound  was  found  to  be  preferable.  His  porte<austique  is  defective 
in  not  distending  the  stricture  at  the  moment  of  applying  the  caustic;  and  his  mode 
of  making  a  duator  without  the  silken  tunic,  renders  it  not  only  a  useless,  but  a 
dangerous  instrument: — indeed,  such  at  obliged  him  to  use  the  caustic  in  almost 
every  case.  His  silence  with  respect  to  the  liquid  nrobe^  favours  the  conclusion  that 
he  did  not  understand  it,  although  Dr.  Amussat  of  raris  has  since  used  it  with  much 
success  : — and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  double  catheter  (see  Arnott*s  cases,) 
or  sonde  d  doubU  eourrent,  as  it  has  been  called  by  those  who  have  since  used  it  in 
Paris. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  report  made  by  the  commissioners  of  the 
French  Institute,  Doctors  Deschamps  and  Percy,  in  May  1822,  on  the  subject  of 
Dacainp*s  work,  entitled  Draiti  des  retentions  d'urine, 

**  This  treatise  concerning  a  most  important  malady,  because  one  of  the  roost 
eommon  and  painful  which  affects  humanity,  has  appeared  to  us  to  merit  more  thaa 
ordinary  attention. 

**  When,  some  years  ago,  your  same  commissioners  had  to  express  their  opinion  of 
another  work  on  this  subject,  they  commended  the  zeal  and  industry  of  its  estimable 
author  (Dr.  Petit;)  but  they  could  not  conceal  that  there  were  still  imperfections  in. 
hb  modes  of  treatment;  and  also  that  they  were  almost  entirely  either  borrowed  or 
imitated  from  the  English. 

**  The  work  of  Dr.  Ducamp  now  leaves  us,  however,  nothing  more  to  desire,  and  we 
have  no  longer  reason,  as  regards  this  subject,  to  envy  our  neighbours.  Although 
a  volume  of  moderate  size,  it  b  incomparably  more  complete  and  full  of  matter  than 
the  bulky  treatises  lately  published  in  other  countries. 

•  *  Ducamp  leaves  all  these  authors  far  behind  him,  whether  as  to  the  soundness 
of  his  doctrines,  the  superiority  of  his  trials,  or  the  invention  of  instruments. 

**  He  takes  a  print  or  model  of  the  stricture  by  an  instrument  of  his  invention, 
called  Sonde  Exploratriee.    (Amott*s  examining  sound,  page  504.) 

**  For  introducing  bougies  in  difficult  oases,  he  uses  an  elastic  gum  tube,  which 
he  calls  eonducteur,    {Described  above^  page  505.) 

^  Mr.  D.  has  invented,  fi>r  measuring  the  length  of  strictures,  ^.,  an  instrament, 
which  when  introduced,  enlarges  beyond  the  stricture.  {The  dilating  sound  foge^ 
505.)     . 

«•  The  nitrate  of  sUrer,  or  common  caustie,  is  what  be  oset  for  destroying  strietores, 
bat  he  employs  it  in  a  new  manner,  which  appears  to  as  to  give  it  new  powers,  apd 
to  deprive  it  of  all  its  former  dangers.  *  *  He  carries  the  eanstie  into  the 
■trictore  by  means  of  hb  forie  eausHque*    {Set  abns^fttgt  506.  Ih,  7  sf  Mr*  AnM,) 
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Stone  in  the  bladder,  is  another  disease  relievable  chiefly  by  medunical 

means. 

The  urine,  as  secreted  in  the  kidneys,  contains  dissolved  in  it«  a  Taiiety 
of  substances  which  under  certain  circumstances,  separate  and  assume  the 
solid  form, — as  sugar  separates  in  small  crystals  from  cooling  syrup,  or 
salt  from  cooling  brine: — and  it  is  thus  that  those  minute  trains  are  pro- 
duced, which  we  call  urinary  gravel,  A  single  particle  of  gravel 
remaining  by  any  accident  in  the  bladder,  soon  attracts  to  itself  more 
matter  of  the  same  kind,  and  becomes  the  nucleus  or  centre  of  an  inereasinf 
mass,  which  is  what  we  call  the  stone  in  the  bladder. 

In  a  second  Tract  by  the  author's  brother,  published  in  1820,*  die 
following  paragraph  appears : 

**  From  the  severe  suffering  of  the  patient  labouring  under  stone  in  the 
bladder,  and  the  remedy  being  an  operation  ao  painful  and  dangerous,  that 
many  we^r  out  their  lives  in.  certain  misery,  rather  than  submit  to  it;  it 
has  arisen  that  no  part*of  surgery  has  excited  more  attention,  either  in  the 
medical  profession  or  out  of  it.t    No  very  important  change  in  the  treat- 
ment of  this  disease  has  now  been  made  for  upwards  of  a  century;  and, 
indeed,  it  has  appeared  to  be  the  opinion  of  modem  surgeons,  that  the 
manner  of  operating  practised  by  Gheselden,  about  a  century  ago,  and 
which  has  been  called  the  *  glory  of  English  surgery,'  was  so  neariy 
perfect,  as  to  leave  little  room  for  improvement.    The  hopes  which  the 
rapid  progress  of  chemistry,  and  the  grand  discoveries  relatmg  to  stone  of 
Scheele,  Wollaston,  Fourcroy,  and  oSiers,  some  time  ago  gave  birth  to, 
that  we  should  be  able  to  dissolve  stone  by  lithontriptics,  and  thus  save 
the  horrors  of  lithotomy,  had  again  died  away,  and  the  researches  of  many 
ingenious  men  who  have  been,  and  still  are  employed  about  the  question, 
have,  for  their  end,  more  to  prevent  the  formation  of  stone  by  remedies 
and  regimen,  than  to  improve  the  manner  of  removing  it  when  once 
formed.    I  trust,  however,  notwithstanding  the  supposed  exhausted  nature 
of  the  subject,  that  the  following  essay  will  prove  that  much  was  still 
possible  in  the  improvement  of  this  department  of  the  healing  art." 

The  publication  from  which  the  above  paragraph  is  taken,  and  the 
**  TVea/we"  which  preceded  it,  in  both  of  which  new  instruments  and 
new  processes  were  described,* and  interesting  facts  were  detailed,  aroused 
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.To  enlarge  the  canal  at  tlie  morbid  part  to  its  trac  calibre,  ho  uses  an 
instrument  which  he  names  a  dilatateur.  {Dilator,  page  505.)  He  does  not  coDceal 
that  this  instrument  had  been  iniagincd  before  him,  but  he  hasthemerit  of  perfbctin^ 
it,  and  of  reducing  to  practice  what  before  had  only  existed  as  a  project. 

*' In  rendering  justito  to  the  able  men   who  have  preceded  Docamp,  we 

must  still  say,  that  no  one  has  displayed  so  much  industry,  dexterity,  and  talent,  aod 
we  think  that  he  has  high  claims  to  the  confidence  of  patients  and  the  gratitude  of 
the  profession,  and  that  his  work  merits  the  eulogium  of  the  Academy. 
(Signed)     *'  Dsschamps, — Pxrct,  Reporters. 
CuvixB,  ........  Secretary.** 

*  Cases  illustrative  of  the  Treatment  of  Urethral  Obstructions  and  of  Stone.  By 
James  Amott — Longman  and  Co.,  18120. 

t  The  Catalogue  of  authors  who  have  written  upon  stone,  occupies  in  PlooqQct*i 
Literatura  Medtca,  no  less  than  twenty-nine  very  closely  printed  quarto  pages. 
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the  public  attention  in  England  to  the  poesibility  of  improying  the  treat- 
ment of  stone;  and  about  the  same  time,  a  similar  spirit  awoke  with  more 
decided  effects  in  France.  The  results  haye  now  become  of  great 
importance  to  humanity.  In  the  medical  publications  since  that  time, 
C^ses  soon  began  to  be  recorded  of  lithotomy  superseded  by  new  means, 
and  lately  such  cases  form  the  majority.  We  shall  now  briefly  animadvert 
to  tlie  principal  of  these  means,  intending,  however,  only  to  interest  the 
reader  in  a  manner  that  may  lead  him  to  the  perusal  of  the  original  works, 
where  more  minute  information  is  to  be  found.  They  shall  be  named  in 
the  order  in  which  they  have  come  into  use. 

The  dilaloff  as  applied  to  the  treatment  of  stone,  has  already  been 
spoken  of  in  the  preceding  pages. 

The  double  catheter.  This  instrument,  with  its  applications  to  cases 
of  stone  and  other  affections  of  the  bladder,  is  described  in  Amotl^a  Cases. 
It  has  two  channels,  by  one  of  which  a  fluid  may  pass  into  the  bladder, 
while  by  the  other  there  is  a  returning  current  mixed  with  urine.  It  is 
equipped  with  two  pliant  tubes,  of  which  one  leads,  from  a  svpplyin^ 
reservoir^  and  the  other  to  a  waste  vessel.  It  will  soothe  irritation  of  the 
bladder,  whether  arising  from  stone  or  not,  by  keeping  the  acrid  urine  in 
a  diluted  state,  or  by  applying  bland  and  medicated  liquids  directly  to  the 
internal  surface  of  the  bladder.  Not  being  larger  than  a  common  catheter, 
it  may  be  worn  for  any  period  as  the  common  catheter  now  is.  It  needs 
prevent  no  sedeutary  occupation,  and  may  be  used  during  sleep.  It  will 
act  powerfully  to  dilate  a  contiracted  bladder,  if  the  reservoirs  be  placed 
high,  and  the  fluid  be  caused  to  distend  with  the  pressure  of  a  lofty  column. 
It  also  affords  by  far  the  best  means  of  admitting  to  the  bladder  any  solvent 
of  stone.  Even  pure  water  is  a  weak  solvent  of  most  animal  calculi,  as 
is  proved  by  placing  them  in  a  running  stream;  but  the  living  bladder  bears 
with  impunity  a  diluted  acid  or  alkali. 

.  The  syphon  catheter  (also  first  described  in  AmotCs  Cases)  is  merely 
a  catheter  of  a  length  that  will  allow  its  external  part  to  descend,  so  as  to 
constitute  the  long  leg  of  a  syphon.  (See  Pneumatics.)  Its  outer  extre- 
mity is  turned  up  a  little,  or  has  a  portion  of  soft  animal  gut  tied  upon  it 
to  act  as  a  valve,  for  preventing  the  entrance  of  air.  The  most  useful 
application  of  this  instrument  is  to  keep  the  bladder  empty  after  operations, 
until  the  healing  process  has  made  a  certain  advance.  The  diffusion  of 
urine  among  the  surrounding  parts  afler  lithotomy,  particularly  after  the 
hish  operation,  is  often  a  cause  of  death;  and  the  syphon  catheter,  by  pro- 
viding a  channel  by  which  the  urine  must  immediately  pass  away  as 
secreted,  obviates  the  danger.  Thi»  instrument  is  sometimes  useful  in 
very  irritable  bladders,  by  preventing  the  repeated  distensions  of  the 
bladder,  with  the  consequent  excruciating  contractions.  It  has  also  relieved 
in  the  deplorable  case  of  the  bladder  torn  or  opened  by  sloughing  in  partu- 
rition, as  it  can  keep  the  unhappy  patient  quite  dry. 

A  forceps^  calculated  to  pass  through  a  tube  into  the  bladder,  and  to 
.open  there,  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  any  small  stone  or  other  solid  object 
offered  to  it,  was  described  long  ago  in  the  Armamentum  Chirurgicum 
of  Scultetus,  but  was  again  forgotten  until  John  Hunter's  investigations  led 
him  to  a  second  invention  of  it.  Such  an  instrument  had  for  a  considera- 
ble time  passed  under  the  appellation  of  Hunter's  urethra  or  bladder  foX' 
ceps^  answering  for  extracting  small  stones,  and  therefore,  if  used  in  time, 
preventing  occasionally  the  necessity  of  lithotomy.    Soon  after  the  pabii- 
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.catMn  of  Amott*t  Eiray«  U  wm  modified  and  modi  more  vMUmmMkf  noid 
bf  Sir  Aidey  Cooper  aod  other  ivfeoiM  u  Eagbiid* 

But  a  tew  and  lalMae  ititereit  m  now  been  esehed  wbh  xe^Ml  la 
th|i  forceps,  as  a  meana  of  removing,  atone,  by  tbe  diaeofitoy  ebo  an  old 
diacovery  revived— that  a  Mirmgkt  tttbe  may  be  peaeed  to  ttat  bladder«  n^a 
cottdaetor,  inatead  of  the  beni  tobea  or  oathetera  eomnoohr  taaadl  ^  A  dodr 
ia  thoa»  aa  it  were,  opened  directly  into  the  bladdefp  trough  whieh  a 
atone  might  even  be  aeen«  if  light  were  dueeted  nppn  il,  and  ttrai^ 
which  it  easily  may  be  ea^^t  imd  broken  to  pi^e^  iind  liHwigllmmj 
withont  doing  injury  to  tbe  living  parte.  Dr.  Civiabv  of  P>rin»  had  the 
merit  first  of  contriving  good  inatrumenta  for  diia  a|ieratkm,  aadjof!  Mm* 
self  operating  with  complete  success  in  many  caaea.  Bat  the  miae  of 
carrying  the  operation  of  LUhotfiijf  (f/one-tfreanna^diMmi,)  as  it.ia  now 
named,  to  ita  preaent  atate  of  perfection,  ia  ahared  by  variooa  otbar  ii^e* 
niona  aurgeons,  as  Groithoiaen  (who  first  used  the  atraight  aooiid;)  Anua- 
aat,  Leropr,  Heurtelonp  (who  propoaed  the  mode  ot  percosaion,)  d^  The 
operator  introducea  a  atrong  forceps,  which  seises  and  holda  fitet  the  atone* 
and  he  then  weakena  the  stone  by  boring  it  in  various  direetaona  with  a 
simple  drilly  which  passes  through  the  handle  of  the  foreepe,  and  ia  tnmed 
rapidly  by  a  drill-bow  acting  on  its  external  end,  or  with  a  d^  of  which 
the  point  can  be  bent  to  one  side,  so  as  to  excavate  to  any  deaired  extent; 
after  which  weakening,  the  stone  is  crushed,  either  by  the  foreepa  which 
first  held  it,  or  by  another  instrument  called  Mseoogue,  made  on  pai^ 
pose:<-H>r  withont  boring  at  all,  Heurtelonp  and  othera  at  onoe  bieak  dw 
stone  to  pieces  by  blows  of  a  small  hammer  acting  on  a  eliding  limb  of  dw 
forceps. 

Dr.  Darwin,  in  his  Zoonomia^  published  it  1790,  proposed  to  seize 
stones  by  forceps  passed  into  the  bladder,  and  then  to  break  them  down  or 
destroy  them  mechanically;  but  the  supposed  necessity  of  working  through 
a  long  bent  tube  prevented  trials  from  being  made.  The  author  of  this 
work  also  showed  some  years  ago,  before  any  of  the  above-described 
improvements  were  made  (see  Cases,  page  93,)  that  it  was  poeaible  to 
pass  a  bag  into  the  living  bladder,  and  to  enclose  a  stone  there,  so  that  any 
solvent  might  be  injected  into  the  bag,  and  again  withdrawn  without 
coming  into  contact  with  the  bladder.  This  was  shown  rather  to  excite 
attention  to  the  possibility  of  operating  within  the  living  bladder  with 
great  precision,  than  to  recommend  that  precise  means  of  destroying 
stone. 

To  all  the  ingenious  instruments  above  spoken  of  for  breaking  down  the 
stone  there  is  still  this  objection,  that  it  is  broken  into  such  fragments, 
that  many  of  them  require  to  be  afterwards  treated  as  distinct  stones,  and 
thus  the  painful  operation  has  to  be  repeated  again  and  again,  and  whole 
months  may  pass  before  the  operation  be  completed. — ^The  author  deems 
it  possible  to  make  a  forceps  of  several  claws  or  ribs,  which  should  sur- 
round the  stone  so  loosely  as  to  leave  it  freedom  of  motion  within  the 
claws,  like  a  loose  kernel  in  a  shell,  and  so  that  on  making  the  forceps 
itself  whirl  backwards  and  forwards,  like  the  drill  in  Givutle  s  apparatus, 
the  stone  might  be  quickly  rubbed  to  dust  by  the  friction  or  file  action  of 
the  roughened  interior  of  the  claws.  The  bladder  would  be  filled  during 
the  operation,  with  water,  or  even  air,  to  secure  plenty  of  room  for  the 
turning  instrument:— or  a  slender  external  forceps  might  be  used  as  a 
guard,  to  prevent  contact  of  the  bladder  with  the  moving  instrameat 
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Cot  of  the  body,  a  stooe  htfrder  than  vrinaiy  adeolas,  placed  in  sach  a 
caffB  with  vough  interior,  and  tobfeeted  to  the  action  deseribedt  ia  loon 
redaced  to  daft.  There  are  Tariooa  waja  of  making  a  forcepe  or  cage  for 
tbia  operation,  whioh  wiU  readily  aoigeat  themeelyetf  to  peraone  knowiag 
what  has  alreadr  been  aehiered  in  thia  department  of  practice,  and  ha?ing 
the  ingennity  liUy  to  en|age  them  in  each  a  poraait. 

The  high  tmertmon  of  lithotomy  poeaesaee  over  the  common  hieral 
cfperatian  warn  adTantagee  as  the  following;— thinness  of  the  patii  cot 
throngh— diatanee  of  the  knife  from  important  arteries— atones  of  Terr 
large  size  may  be  mora  easily  extracted— the  prostate  gland  is  not  woonded. 
But  the  high  operation  has  not  become  general,— beMos»— there  was  dif- 
ficalty  in  amoing  the  peritoneum  while  making  the  opening  into  the  blad* 
der^there  was  oanger  of  effusion  of  urine  among  the  out  parts,  after  the 
operation— -and  where  the  bladder  was  contracted,  the  incision  had  to  be 
very  deep.  Now  these  objections  are  obviated  by,  1st.  the  double  eatke" 
ter,  which  will  dilate  the  contracted  bladder;  2d.  by  the  ayphon  eaiheter, 
which  will  prevent  the  effusion  of  urine;  and  3d.  by  the'  jointed  sliding 
Bound  (see  Cases ^  page  104,)  which  will  ensure  the  accurate  cutting  in 
the  desired  place.  Had  we  possessed,  then,  for  the  removal  of  stone,  no 
less  hazardous  means  than  cutting,  the  high  operation  with  the  new  secu* 
rities  might  have  been  the  best. 

When  a  catheter  has  to  be  retained  in  the  bladder  after  any  operation, 
in  cases  where,  if  it  slipped  out,  it  might  with  difficulty  be  replaced, 
something  shoald  be  passed  through  it  like  a  small  spring  forceps  to 
expand  and  become  an  internal  button  preventing  its  escape  (see  VoHSf 
page  103.) 


rTBRINE  PHENOMENA. 

Although  so  many  of  the  uterine  phenomena  are  mechanical,  there  are 
few  of  Uiem  which  could  be  treated  of  with  advantafe,  except  in  con- 
nexion with  particulars,  of  which  the  consideration  £>es  not  belong  to 
a  work  like  this.  We  shall  however  cite  the  following  particular  as 
examples. 

The  protection  given  to  the  tender  foBtus  by  the  liquor  amnii  in  which 
It  floats,  is  such,  &at  a  blow  from  without  is  expended  on  the  surrounding 
water,  and  cannot  reach  the  foetus. 

The  head  of  the  foetus,  because  ossification  benns  in  it  first,  becomes  of 
greater  specific  gravity  than  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  therefore 
generally  lies  at  the  bottom  of  its  liquid  bed.  It  is  thus  ready  to  appear 
flrat  in  parturition,  according  to  the  safest  course  of  delivery. 

The  membranes  distended  by  the  liquor  amnii  descend  before  thte  head, 
as  a  soft  but  powerful  wedge  preparing  the  way,  according  to  the  principle 
explained  in  a  previous  page. 

We  have  spoken  at  page  185,  under  the  name  of  pnaunuUic  tractor ^  of 
a  circular  piece  of  leiuher  or  similar  soft  substance,  kept  exibnded  by 
included  solid  rings  or  radii,  as  being  adapted  to  some  purposes  of  surgery. 
Now  it  seems  peculiarly  adapted  to  a  purpose  of  obstetric  surgery^  tnz. 
as  a  substitute  (or  the  steel  forceps,  in  the  hands  of  men  who  are  deficient 
in  manual  dexterity,  whether  from  inexperience  or  natoial  inaptitade* 
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The  forcepi»  to  be  well  and  eifely  used,  reqairei  addreeiv  which  evn  die 
naturally  dexterous  man  cannot  possess  without  a  eertain  degrao  of  eon- 

tinued  pnctical  familiarity  widi  it,  and  except  in  large  towns,  a  warn,  warn 
be  very  unfortunate  in  his  practice  who  often  requires  it:  henois  Iho  mDj 
small  number  of  persons  who  use  it  well.    The  consideration  of  telBsdor 
as  a  substitute  for  it  belongs  properly  to  the  present  section:  hot  as  the 
true  mode  of  action  of  the  tractor  is  not  very  readily  conBei?edp  by  penons 
who  either  have  never  been  instructed  in  the  general  laws  of  physies,  or 
who  have  ceased  to  be  bmiiiar  with  them,  such  persons  are  advised  to 
read  this  paragraph  in  continuation  of  that  at  page  185«  and  to  weigh  wdl 
the  following  remarks.    A  tractor  of  three  inches  in  diametert  would  act 
upon  any  body,  to  lift  or  draw  it,  with  a  force  of  about  a  hundred  poonda^ 
with  more,  therefore,  than  is  ever  required  or  allowable  in  obetetne  prM- 
tice.    In  lifting  a  stone,  the  tractor  does  not  act  as  if  it  were  glued  or  n^sd 
to  the  stone,  but  merely  bears  or  takes  off  the  atmospheric  pressure  from 
one  part,  and  allows  the  pressure  on  the  opposite  side,  not  then  ooonter- 
balanced,  to  push  the  stone  in  the  direction  of  the  traelon— -«o  whea 
placed  upon  the  head,  it  would  not  pull  by  the  skin,  in  the  manner  of  a 
very  strong  adhesive  plaster  appliea  there,  as  uninformed  persons  would 
be  apt  to  suppose,  but  by  taking  off  a  certain  atmospheric  preesnre  ftom 
the  part  of  the  head  on  which  it  rested,  it  would  allow  the  preasure  on  the 
other  side  or  behind  to  urge  the  head  forw^  on  its  way.    Of  course  the 
forwarding  pressure  in  such  a  case  would  not  operate  on  the  head  directly, 
but  through  the  intervening  parietes  and  contents  of  the  maternal  abdomes. 
It  wpuld  be  much  better  to  have  a  gentle  and  diffused  action  of  the  tiaetor 
over  a  large  surface,  than  an  intense  action  on  a  small  surface,  and  there- 
fore a  tractor  for  the  purpose  now  contemplated  should  not  be  very  small, 
and  should  have  a  little  air  underneath  it  m  a  slight  depression  or  cavity 
at  its  centre. — The  forceps  must  be  more  effective  than  the  tractor  for 
rectifying  malposition  of  the  head,  and  diminishing  its  transverse  diameter; 
but  the  tractor  will  answer  both  these  purposes  in  a  degree  greater  than 
many  would  expect.^    The  author  proposes  to  publish  on  this  matter,  and 
on  some  other  strictly  professional  subjects  which  are  lightly  touched  upon 
in  the  present  general  work,  such  a  practical  detail,  as  for  the  dilator, 
syphon  catheter,  d&c,  is  found  in  his  brother's  "  TVea/tse"  and  *«  Ctues.** 

*  We  have  been  already  compelled  on  one  or  two  occasiont  to  differ  from  the  able 
author  of  tbis  work,  in  relation  to  the  practical  application  of  aooie  of  hie  prineiplee» 
and  we  must  bo  again  permitted  to  record  our  dissent  from  hii  opinion  that  the  pneu- 
matic tractor,  under  certain  circumttancoa,  b  peculiarly  adapted  aa  a  substitute  lor 
the  obstetric  forceps.  Our  author  cannot  be  a  practical  accoucheur  or  he  would  at 
once  perceive  that  the  various  mancBuvres  by  which  labour  is  assisted  with  the  for- 
ceps, cannot  be  accomplished  with  the  tractor.  That  address  and  knowledge  are 
requisite,  to  apply  the  forceps  properly,  is  no  objection  to  their  use,  it  only  shows  the 
necessity  of  the  operator's  acquiring  this  dexterity  and  knowledge  before  attemptbg 
to  apply  the  instruments;  and  these  acquirements  are  not  so  difficult  aa  oar  author 
seems  to  think,  nor  do  we  believe  that  the  number  who  possess  them  is  so  very  small. 
It  is  not  contended  even  by  the  author  that  the  tractor  is  superior  to  the  forceps,  he 
only  recommends  it  as  being  less  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  the  unskilful.  Now  it 
might  be  supposed  from  this  that  the  tractor  is  readily  applied  and  cannot  effect  injury, 
bou  of  which  are  erroneous.  Every  instrument  is  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  igno> 
ranee.  If  a  person  deBcient  in  dexterity  could  succeed  in  applying  the  tractor,  (of 
which  we  have  strong  doubts,  believing  it  would  require,  in  roost  instances,  even  Dr. 
Arnott*s  skill  and  knowledge)  It  is  quite  as  probable  that  he  would  produce  injury  as 
benefit    In  certain  states  of  labour  the  tractor  may  be  applied  to  the  neck  of  the 
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Coneluiwn. 


It  if  dmost  Bnperflaoiis  to  remark  here,  that  for  the  practice  of  general 
and  obstetric  sargery,  learning  and  judgment  are  of  little  avail  unless  accom- 
panied by  manual  dexterity:  and  it  is  one  of  the  improyements  yet  to  be 
made  in  our  systems  of  education  for  various  professions,  to  cultivate  more 
methodically  the  use  of  the  hands.  Children  and  young  people,  in  obtain- 
ing practical  familiarity  with  ingenious  toys,  tools  of  carpentry,  games  of 
address,  musical  instruments,  ^.,  are  often  fitting  themselves  for  the  im- 
portant business  of  their  future  life. 

While  the  author  directs  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the  important 
physical  considerations  set  forth  in  the  preceding  pages,  he  deems  it  neces- 
sary most  pointedly  to  remark,  that  in  the  living  body  mechanical  princi- 
ples are  generally  associated  in  their  operation  with  the  more  recondite 
principles  of  chemistry  and  of  life;  and  that  the  man  who  allows  his  mind 
to  dwell  too  exclusively  on  any  one  of  the  three  classes,  must  be  a  very 
bad  reasoner  in  questions  either  of  health  or  disease.  It  is  within  a  very 
recent  period,  however,  that  just  views  on  this  subject  have  begun  to  pre- 
vail, and  that  the  titles  of  the  peculiarly  mechanical  physician,  or  chemical 
physician,  or  physician  attending  only  to  the  influence  of  nerves  or  life, 
are  likely  to  be  no  longer  justly  applicable.  The  light  of  true  philosophy 
is  at  last  breaking  in  upon  the  very  complex  and  difficult  subjects  of  medi- 
cal inquiry;  and  where  formerly  keen  penetration  beheld  only  confusion, 
even  common  minds  now  begin  to  see  clear  divisions  and  beautiful  arrange- 
ment. 

utems  instead  of  the  head  of  the  child,  or  to  both,  drawing  oat  the  ntertia  thus  as 
well  as  the  child ;  it  may  be  applied  before  the  uterus  is  sufficiently  dilated,  or  the 
force  may  be  applied  in  the  wrong  direction,  indeed  there  are  but  few  oases  in  which 
force  could  be  applied  in  the  proper  direction  with  the  tractor,  &c«  These  accidents 
cannot  happen  to  the  well  instructed,  but  in  the  hands  of  such,  the  forceps  ace  more 
effectual  and  equally  saib.  The  tractor  then  requiring  skill  for  its  proper  application 
and  being  a  less  efficient  instrument  than  the  forceps,  ought  not,  independent  of  many 
other  reasons,  to  be  recommended.  It  is  not  to  those  who  devise  imperfect  substitutes 
for  valuable  instruments,  or  temporary  palliatives  for  important  operations,  in  order 
that  the  awkward  and  ignorant  may  imperfectly  perform  what  the  skilfhl  or  instructed 
should  only  attempt,  or  are  capable  of  accomplishing,  that  praise  is  to  be  awarded. 
It  is  the  just  meed  of  those  who  furnish  proper  instructions  for  the  use  of  instruments 
and  for  performing  operations,  and  present  the  means  of  gaining  infoonatioa  and 
skill.    Am.  Ed. 
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Atmospheric  pressure  affecting  the  density  and  temperature  of  the 
air,  213. 
Climate  depending  on  elevation,  213. 
Atmospheric  pressure  affecting  the  humidity  of  the  air,  214. 
Rain,  mist,  snow,  hail,  dew,  215— -Hygrometer,  216. 
Rain  and  clouds  among  mountains,  217. 
Fluid  support  or  floating  in  air,  218. 
Balloons,  2 1 8. 

Ascent  of  flame  and  smoke,  220. 
Chimnies,  221. 
Warming  and  ventilating  houses,  223.  ' 

Apartments  for  consumptive  patients,  226. 
Winds,  226.— Trade-winds,  227. 
Land  and  sea  breezes,  228. 
Monsoons,  229. 
Pneumatic  trough,  229. 
Gasometer,  230. 
Pneumatic  chemistry,  230. 
44 


ANALYTICAL  TABLE. 

Sect.  III. — Hvdbaclice,  or  Ruide  in  motion,  233. 

Fluids  moving  in  channels  or  issuing  rroin  them,  232. 
Aqueilucla,  235. 
Fountains  and  jets,  235. 
Waves,  235. 

Mumenium  and  resistance  of  fluids.  239. 

Reaislance  to  sliipg,  &.c.  increoseH  muuh  more  rapidly  ibiui  the 
velocity,  24D. 
Steam-boate,  240. 
Paddle-wheels,  241. 
Keai^iance  to  bodies  in  nit,  241. 
Fluid  resistance  limits  many  vclobilies,  242. 

is  influenced  by  siiape  of  solid,  243. 

Wmer-wheela,  243. 
Fluid  resistance   proportioned  to  surface  of  contact,  and  not  to 

quantity  of  matter,  244. 
Projectiles,   244 — levigating,  245 — Winnowing — Washing    gold 
dnsl,  245. 
Oblique  action  of  fluids,  246. 

Navigation— Sails.  246— Rudder,  247. 
Windmills.  248— Feathered  arrows,  249 — Paper  kites,  850. 
LiriingHuids.  251. 

Bucketa—Pumpa- Wheels— Water-screw,  402— Waier-rsm,  MI. 
Sect.  !V,- — Acoustics,  or  doctrines  of  sound,  254. 
Nature  of  simple  sound,  255. 

Continued  sound  or  tone,  256 — Grave  and  sharp  (ones,  255. 
Musical  sounds,  2S8. 
Musical  scale,  260. 

Melody— Harmony — Accompaniment — Time,  201. 
Tuning-forks,  2.'i2. 
Musical  inslruments,  262. 
Musical  ear.  26K. 
Spreading  of  sound — in  solid  and  fluid,  266 — Stethoscope,  268. 

Velociiy  of  sound,  268— Many  examples,  268. 
Reflection  of  sound,  269. 
Echo — whispering   galleries— Ear-tni m pels — Speaking-trum pets . 

270. 
Animal  ear,  273. 


PART  IV.— HEAT,  278. 
Sect.  I. — Heat,  phenomena  which  it  produces,  279. 

ProperUes,  280 — Means  of  measuring  quantity  ia  bodies,  281— 

Diffuses  itself  equally,  282. 
Cold,  282. 
Conducting  power  of  bodies,  283 — Natural  covering  of  snimili, 

384— Clothing,  ZB6. 
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Mode  in  which  heat  spreads,  288. 

By  the  motion  of  the  particles  in  fluids,  288. 
By  radiation,  292. 

Expansion  of  bodies  by  heat,  296. 

Capacity  of  bodies  for  heat,  298 — Influence  of  bulk  on  this,  300— 
Of  density,  303. 

Each  substance  expands  in  a  degree  peculiar  to  itself,  304— Expan- 
sion of  solids,  300— Expansion  of  fluids,  307 — Expansion  of 
gases,  308. 

Latent  heat,  314. 

Boiling  317. 

Distillation,  319. 

Evaporation,  321. 

Table  of  temperature,  325— Thermometer,  325. 

Absolute  quantity  of  heat,  329. 

Influence  of  heat  on  chemical  combinations,  329. 

Influence  of  heat  on  vegetables  and  animals,  332. 

Sources  of  heat,  334 — The  sun,  334 — Electricity,  336 — Combus- 
tion, 337 — Fuel,  342 — Condensation  and  friction,  347 — Func- 
tions of  animal  life,  348. 

Sect.  IL — Light,  352 — Sources  of,  351. 

Becomes  less  intense  as  it  spreads,  354— 'Falling  on  bodies  renders 

them  visible,  354. 
Shadows,  355,  358. 
Velocity  of  light,  356. 
Direction  of  light,  357. 
Transmission  of  bodies,  369. 
Refraction,  361. 
Lenses,  366. 

Camera  obscura,  solar  microscope,  magic  lantern,  368. 
Eye,  373. 
Vision,  375,  380. 
Distinct  vision,  377. 
Short-sightedness,  378. 
Long-sightedness,  379. 
Visual  angle,  383. 
Apparent  size  of  objects,  385. 
Foreshortening,  389. 
Perspective,  391,  401. 
Intensity  of  light,  shade  and  colour,  397. 
Divergence  of  rays  of  light,  402. 
Convergence  of  axes  of  the  eyes,  403. 
Cosmorama,  405. 
Painting  representing  motion,  407. 
Art  of  painting,  408. 
Telescope,  410. 

Mirrors  straight,  415 — Curved,  420, 
Comparison  of  light  and  sound,  422; 
Perfection  of  the  eye,  425. 


B90  WAt.7TICAL  TARLK 

PABT  V^ANTBIAL  AND  MEDICAL  PHYSICS. 
Sect.  I. — ^Anibal  Hh)hui«»,  4S0, 

SkuU,  &c.,439.  , 

SpiiWi  and  itrdiitortioiu,  4>l. 
Limbs  nnd  meehanietl  Mitrgfirj,  434. 
Linag  fbne,  440— TiMd-mitl,  440. 
Snrpeal  iutniinentf,  441. 

Sicr.  IL — Anoul  Htmovtatum  urn  Htdbahlum,  or 

Fluidity  in  reUtioD  to  anirosla,  444. 
1.  GirculBtion  of  blood: 

In  arteries.  146. 

In  capillnries.  452. 

In  veins,  454. 
Poroe  of  the  heart,  461. 
Hydrostatic  or  flouting  bed,  402. 
Velocity  of  blood  467. 
The  pulse,  468. 
Circulation  in  the  head,  472. 
Effects  orpo«JlioD  on  ibe  circulaiion,  473. 
Fainting  from  diminished  arleriol  tenaion,  474.  , 

DifTused  preBsiire,  476.  , 

Mercurial  baih,  477.  4 

Tranarusion  of  blood,  477.  1 

a.   Respiration  and  voice.  478.  1 

Action  of  chest,  47S. 
Wounds  of  chest,  460. 
Hemoptysia,  480. 

Coughing— Sneezing — Hiccup.  Sus.  481. 
Suffocation,  482. 

Humane  Society's  apparatat,  482. 

Artificial  respiration,  482. 
Speech,  484. 

Modifications  of  voice,  485. 

Table  of  articulatioas,  488. 

Stuttering,  489. 

Ventrilnquism,  494. 

3.  Digestion,  496. 

Mechanism  of  the  organs,  496. 
Eflects  of  abdominal  pressure,  498. 
Vomiting,  409. 
Stomach  pump,  Ac,  500. 
Enema  funnel.  501. 

4.  Secretion  of  the  kidneys,  503. 

The  apparatus. 
Obstructions  in  urethra,  S04. 

New  instruments  and  means  for  treatment,  604. 
Stone  in  the  bladder,  SOS. 

New  instruments  and  raeana,  600. 

5.  Uterine  phenomena. 

Protection  of  rojtus  by  the  liquor  omnii,  611. 

Position  of  ditto,  611. 

Importance  of  physical  knowledge  and  manual  dexterity,  SIS. 
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Z-              T'  I  4L^    F- 1  2^  1,^1  J  his  unwiual'f'l  publication,  umioiiciiiK  niulliludesof 

turn  %n  Which  the  Journal  tS  held.  ^i^erM  wliich  come  before  un,  are  the  belt  proofof  tlM 

evtoem  which  we    entertain    for   hit   taleiitt  and 

•*  Several  of  the  American  Journali  are  before  uw.  abililivt^:'— London  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal 

•  •  ♦  Of  Ihftse,  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  » 'phe  Metlicnl  Journal  of  jMedical  t^ciencei  is  oae 

incei  is  by  far  the  hotter  periodical;  it  in,  indeed,  of  tht;  nintu  mmpletn  nnd  best  edit«fd  of  the  numKrotts 

best  of  the  trans-atlantic  medical  publications;  periodical  publications  of  the  UdiUmI  Butes.**— JB«/- 

,  to  make  a  comparison  near«r  home,  \*  in  most  /^^  ^a,  Sricncen  Medicate*,  tome  «iv. 

eels  superior  to  the  fn»at  majority  of  «uro|iean  ..  The  Medical' Journal  of  Medical  Sclenees  li  eon* 

ksof  thesamc  dewriptioo."— TV  Itrndon  iMtirrt.  ji„cT«d  with  distinguiitlied  ability.    Published  in  ooe 

••  We  need  scarcely  n'fer  our  Mleem«'d  and  hichly  „f  n,,.  nn^t  litcrnry  cities  in  tnir  country,  and  sap- 

VtoiHentcontempory,  [The  American  Journal  of  Me-  ported    by  a  number  of  her  most  gifted  and    best 

^ical  i^ienceSfJ  from  whom  we<iuoio,to  our  critical  Mdur«tml  phvsiciauM.  its  reputation  isdeservedly  hifli 

vemarks  of  the  opinions  of  our  own  countrymen,  or  ^  ^^.jl  abroad  u»  at  home."— 2Vaiwy/oajiia  JoKnuil 
lo  tlie  principles  whicli  influence  us  iu  the  discharge 
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26  MEDICAL  AND  SDRGICAL  WOIKS, 

A    NEW    DICTIONARY, 

OF 

MBDZOAXi    SOZSNOS    AND   ZiZTZ!  B  ATIJBB. 


A    NEW    EDITION, 

Completely  Revised,  >viih  Numerous  Additions  and  Improvements, 

OF 

DUNGLISON'S  DICTIONARY 

OF 

MEDICAL  SCIENCE  AND  LITERATURE: 

CONTAINING 

A  concise  account  of  the  various  Subjects  and  Terms,  with  a  vocabulary  of  Syoo- 
nymes  in  different  languages,  and  formula:  for  various  oHicinal  and  empirical  pre- 
parations, &.C. 

IN  ONE  ROYAL  8vo.  VOLUME. 

"The  present    undertaking    was    eug-   ferencfi  he  can  have." — Iiondon  Mtdktl 


ffested  by  the  frequent  complaints,  made 
by  the  author's  pupils,  that  they  were  un- 
able to  meet  with  information  on  numerous 
topics  of  professional  inquiry, — especially 
or  recent  introduction, — in  the  medical  dic- 
tionaries accessible  to  them. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  correctly  affirmed, 
that  we  have  no  dictionary  of  medical  sub- 
jects and  terms  which  can  be  loo!{rd  upon 
as  adapted  to  the  state  of  the  science.    In 


and  Surs^iral  Journal, 

*^  So  far  as  we  have  l>ccn  able  to  examine 
this  Dictionary,  it  is  exceed ingly  thuroosh 
and  correct,  not  only  in  matters  parelj 
medical,  but  in  whatever  can  fairly  be  ir- 
ranged  in  the  various  branches  of  science, 
collateral  or  con  tributary  to  Mediciae  tnd 
Su  rgery ." — Medical  Magazine, 

*^So  well  known  are  the  merits  of  thic 
valuable  work,  that,  in   noticinir  a  secnod 


proof  of  this  the  author  need  but  to  remark,  edition  of  it,  it  will  suffice  to  extract  tbe 
that  he  has  found  occat«ion  to  add  several  !  remark  of  the  author  in  the  preface,  *tbal 
thousand  medical  lermts,  which  nre  not  to '  it  will  be  found  to  contriia  m:iny  hundr^ 
be  met  with  in  the  only  medical  lexicnn  at  IfnnsJ  more  tiian  the  tirst,  and  lo  have  «• 
this  time  in  circulation  in  the  country.         |  psnencod  numerous  adtiitioiis  and  nioJiSr.- 

The  present  edition  will  be  tuurid  lo  iIdhs,*  ll  Ims  been  yfut  up  bvMhe  publ^jhi-rs 
contain  many  hundred  teniis  more  than  in  vt:ry  hand.-^ome  stylo,  and  mus^t  commiLti, 
the  first,  and  to  have  experieiiced  numerous  .  as  it  deserves,  an  exlendtxl  circulaijo:)."— 
additions  and  modifications.  '  Mvilind  Kxauiimr. 

The  author's  object  has  not  been  to  make  !  *•  It  is  wholly  unnecessary,  we  apiirc- 
the  work  a  mere  lexicon  or  dictionary  oI'lHnd,  to  f^nter  into  a  lonjr  or  forma!  ?  m*^ 
tcrms,buttoafford,  under  each,  a  condensed  ment  ofihe  fact,  that  Dr.  Dun^'lisuira  l^ic- 
view  of  its  various  medical  relations,  and  ]  lionary,  from  the  first  day  of  it8apppara!.-c6. 
thus  to  render  the  work  epitome  of  the  I  liis  been  re;rarded  wit!i  peculiar  fjv-iur. 
existing  condition  of  medical  sci<.'nce."         'And  we  have  now  a  rovised  erliri'm,  an- 

**  To  execute  such  a  work  requires  great  j  strucled  under  the  iinniedi.ire  eyeof  t.'ieaj- 
erudition,  unwearied  industry,  and  exirn-  ■  tfi(»r,  wfio  is  most  lavonnililv  circunislipcfil 
sive  research,  and  we  know  no  one  wlm  i  lor  ad.lini,'-  to  the  pri-vtous  edition  whit- 
could  bring  to  the  task  hi^rlior  qualifii:ati..ris  !  i.'Vfr  c-uild  ifive  it  additKni.d  clamis  on  il* 
of  this  description  than.  Prot(vs.T  l)iini;li-  j  score  of* accuracy.  Here  are  e:«r'i;  Ijunlitd 
son." — American  Mf'dical  Journal.  j.-md   twejity-oiio   pai^'es,    lur'^f}    xtctH\t\  n 

"This  is  an  excellent  coiijpil  iUmm,  anil  j  .lOtible  j:i»1iiims,  distinct  tvpe.  of  wUkIx  no 
one  that  cannot  fuil  to  be  very  nricli  r;*-  mi'- (I'liilil  to  cini,);a::i.  Piirillv,  all  n'UZ- 
ferred  to.  It  is  the  best  meclical  lexicon  in  most  of  our  readi-rs  may  lit?  owners  nt"  IN« 
the  English  languaire  that  has  y<>|  appivircMl.  !  first  editinn,  we  cordially  ami  cnnsci'^nliniis- 
We  do  not  know  any  volume  winch  cjmj- '  ly  recoi.iiih.'Rd  to  all  future  puri.!iiso'#  !■? 
tains  so  much  intormation  m  a  small  com-  •  [.'roeiin'  tins  in  preference  lo  jinv  rno.i*-i. 
pass.  Tiie  Bibliographical  notices,  thoii;fli  iexic.jiM'xtan<.  Its  true  and  .steriin^r  vd":ic. 
eoshort,are  very  important  and  usef!il;Miid  |:is  .1  koy  to  medical  .science,  nrui  its  m.«ii:- 
altofi^ther  we  can  recommend  to  every  1  rati*  price,  are  so  many  coinnion>sen$e  re- 
medical  man  to  have  this  work  by  him,  as 'commendations  which  should  not  be  tiT- 
the  cheapest  and  best  dicUouary  of  re- 1  gotten." — Boston  Medical  and  Surgi^ 

\  JOUTHUI. 
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A  maw   AXD   VALVABIiS  WOBX 


FOR 


PHYSICIANS,  APOTHECARIES,  AND  STUDENTS. 


NEW   REMEDIES, 

The  tirethod  of  M'reparing  Or  .MtntMistertHg  them; 


THEIR  EFFECTS 

UPON  THE 

BY  ROBLEY  DUNGLISON,  M.  D. 

Profejfsor  of  the  Inaliiutea  of  Medicine  and  Materia  Medica  in  Jeffereon  Me- 
dical College  of  Philadelphiaj  Attending  Physician  to  the  Philaddpbia 

Ilosuitalf  i'C. 

IN  ONE  VOLUME.  OCTAVO. 

••  The  value  of  this  book  is  hardly  to  bo  practitioncra.  It  is  creditable  to  the  io- 
eitimatod;  to  be  without  it,  would  be  very  dustry  and  wise  diiftriminttion  of  the  aa- 
Biuch  like  ohslinocy,  and  amount  to  the  thi>r,  and  quite  neccuary  to  the  libraries 
■aoie  thinjT  aa  viying,  like  the  Au»trian8  in  of  those  who  feci  the  necessity  of  keeping 
regard  to  their  government,  nothing  can  be  pace  with  the  improvements  and  discoveriea 
improved,  for  we  already  live  in  a  state  of:  in  the  broad  but  imperfectly  exploded  do- 
verfection.  Dr.  Dun^lison,  the  author,  has  main  of  me<licine." — Boston  Medical 
done  an  essential  service  to  all  classes  of  |  <S*ur^ic<i/ Jourita/. 


A  Third  Edition,  Improved  and  Modified,  of 

DUNGLISON'S 

BUIMEAN   PBTSZOXiOaTs 

Illustrated  With  Numerous  Engravings. 
IN  TWO  VOLUMES,  OCTAVO. 


^  We  arc  happy  to  believe  that  the  rapid 
le  of  the  last  edition  of  this  valuable  work 
may  be  regarded  as  an  indication  of  the  ex- 
tending ta£!tc  fur  sound  phj Biological  know- 
lodgo  in  the  American  schooli::  and  what 
We  then  said  of  its  merits,  will  stiow  that 
wo  regarded  it  as  deservin":  the  reception 
ft  has  experienced.  Dr.  Dun^lison  has, 
we  are  glad  to  perceive,  anticipated  the 
recommendation  which  we  gave  in  regard 
to  the  addition  of  references,  and  has  there- 
by not  onl^  added  very  considerably  to  the 
value  of  his  work,  but  has  shown  an  extent 
of  reading  which,  we  confess,  we  were  not 

Erepared  by  his  former  edition  to  expect, 
[e  has  also  availed  himself  of  the  addi- 
tional materials  supplied  by  the  works  that 


havo  been  published  in  the  interval*  eapo^ 
cially  those  of  Miiller  and  Bordach.  So' 
that  as  a  collection  of  detail*  on  homan 
physiology  alone,  we  do  nol  think  that  it  la 
surpassed  by  any  work  in  our  language: 
and  we  can  recommend  it  to  students  iff 
tliis  country  (England) bb  containing  mubh 
with  which  they  will  not  be  likely  to  mert 
elsewhere."— Bri/idl  and  Foreign  3ft^ 
cal  Review, 

This  work  exhibits  another  admlraW* 
ppecimen  of  American  industry  and  talent^ 
and  contains  an  account  of  every  diacovery 
in  Europe  up  to  the  period  of  a  few  mootni 
prior  to  its  publication.  Many  of  the  ^u- 
thor*s  views  are  original  and  important  -^ 
Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Setences.     - 
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JUDICAL  AND  8US01CAL  W0BX8| 


GE]f£RAIi  THERAPEUTICS; 


o«, 


PRIiNTIPLES  OF  MEDICAL  PRACTICE. 


Tflth  Tables  of  the  Chief  Remedial  Agents  and  their  Preparationst  and  of  (k  i^ 

Different  Poisons  and  their  Antidotes, 

By  Robert  Dunglison,  M.  D.,  &c.,  &c. 

One  Volume,  large  8vo. 

''Ttiere  being  at, present  before  the  public  several  American  works  on  Therapeotie^ 
written  by  physicians  and  teachers  of  distinction,  it  might  be  deemed  unjust  in  in,  sid 
would  certainly  be  invidious,  to  pronounce  any  of  them  superior  to  the  others.  We  ibl 
not,  therefore,  do  so.  If  there  be,  liowever,  in  the  Englisii  language,  suiy  work  of  the 
kind  more  valuable  than  that  we  have  been  examining,  its  title  is  unknown  to  us. 

■*  We  hope  to  be  able  to  give  such  an  account  of  the  work  as  will  strengthen  the  dent 
tnd  determination  of  our  readers  to  seek  f(>r  a  farther  acquaintance  with  it,  by  a  caiafid 
penusl  of  the  volume  itself.  And,  in  so  doing,  we  offer  them  an  assurance  that  they  lil 
be  amply  rewarded  for  their  time  and  labour." — Traruyhania  Journal^  Vol.  IX,  No.  3. 


THE  MEDICAL  SJUDENT;  or.  Aids 
to  the  Study  of  Medicine.  IncludiRg  a 
Glossary  of  the  Terms  of  the  Science,  and 
of  the  Mode  of  Prescribingr;  Fibliographical 
Notices  of  Medical  Works;  the  Kegula- 
tions  of  the  Diflferent  Medical  Colleges  of 
of  the  Union,  dz«.  By  Robley  Dnnglison, 
M.  D.,  &c.,  &.C.    In  one  volume,  8vo. 


ELEMENTS  OF  HYGIENE;  oo  tht 
Influence  of  Atmosphere  and  Loob'ty; 
Change  of  Air  and  Climate,  Seaaon^Fooa, 
Clothing,  Bathing,  Sleep,  Corporeal  ud 
Intellectual  Pursuits,  &c^  on  Homii 
Health,  Constituting  Elements  of  Hygieoe^ 
By  Robley  Dunglison,  M.  D.  &c,  &c  h 
vol.  8vo. 


MEDICAL     ESSAYS. 


THE    CYCLOPEDIA    OF 

PRACTICAL   MEDICINE   AND    SURGERY, 

Or  Essays  on  ASTHMA,  APHTHAE,  ASPHYXIA,  APOPLEXY,  ARSE- 
NIC, ATROPA,  AIR,  AHOliTlON,  AXGIXA-PECTORIS,  and  other 
Subjects  Embraced  in  the  Articles  from  A  to  Azote,  prepared  for  the  Cycb- 
pedia  of  Practical  Medicine  by 


Dr.  Chapman, 
Dr.  Jackson, 
Dr.  Homer, 
Dr.  Hodge, 
Dr.  Wood, 


Dr.  Dewees, 
Dr.  Hays, 
Dr.  Dunglison, 
Dr.  Mitchell, 


Dr.  Bache, 
Dr.  Coates, 
Dr.  Condic, 
Dr.  Emerson, 
Dr.  Gcddings, 


Dr.  Griffith, 
Dr.  Harris, 
Dr.  Warren. 
Dr.  Patterson, 


Each  article  is  complete  within  itpclf,  and  embraces  the  practical  experience  of  itf 
author,  and  as  they  arc  only  to  be  had  in  this  collect iun  will  be  found  of  great  value  to 
the  profession. 

%*The  two  volumes  are  now  offered  at  a  price  so  low,  as  to  place  them  withiu  tlie 
retch  (^  every  practitioner  and  student. 
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GIBSON'S    SURGERY. 


\    NEW   EDITION  OF    GIBSON'S   SURGERY. 

THE  INSTITUTES f AND  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY;  being  the  Outlines 
a  Course  of  Lectures.    By  William  Gibson,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  &c.  &^  Fifth  edition,  greatly  enlarged.    In  2 
1.  8vo.    With  thirty  plates,  several  of  which  are  coloured. 

The  author  has  endeavoured  to  make  this  edituio  as  complete  u  powible,  by 
^ting  it  to  the  present  condition  of  surgery,  and  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  former 
iond  by  adding  chapters  and  sections  on  subjects  not  hitherto  treated  of.  And, 
eovcr,  the  arrano^cment  of  the  work  has  been  altered  by  transposing  parts  of  tho 
>nd  volume  to  tho  first,  and  by  changing  entirely  the  ordec  cf  the  subject  io  the 
)nd  volume.  This  tias  been  done  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  surgical  course 
:he  university  correspond  with  the  anatomical  lectures,  so  that  the  account  of  Bur« 
d  diseases  may  follow  immediately  tho  anatomy  of  the  parts." 


DEWEES'S    WORKS. 


L  PRACTICE  OF  PHYSIC,  com- 
ling  most  of  the  diseases  not  treated 
n  Diseases  of  Females  an(i  Diseases 
Children.  By  W.  P.  Dewees,  M. 
formerly  adjunct  professor  in  the 
iversity  of  Pennsylvania.  In  one 
ume,  octavo. 


COMPENDIOUS  SYSTEM  OF 
MIDWIFERY. 

By  Dr.  Dewebs. 

yhiefly  designed  to  facilitate  the  Inqui- 
I  of  those  who  may  be  pursuing  this 
nch  of  Study.  Illustrated  by  occasional 
es  and  with  many  plates.  The  ninth 
tion,  with  additions  and  improvements, 
one  vol.  8vo. 


2WEES  ON  THE  DISEASES 
OF  FEMALES. 

The  seventh  edition.  Revised  and 
rrected.  With  additions,  and  Nu- 
rrous  plates.    In  one  vol.  9vo. 


DEWEES  ON  THE  PHYSICAL 

AND  MEDICAL  TREAT- 

MENT  OF  CHILDREN. 

With  Corrections  and  Improvements. 
The&eventbed.  In  one  volume^  Svo. 

Tho  objects  of  this  work  are,  1st,  to  teach 
thoee  who  have  the  charge  of  children,  ei- 
ther as  parent  or  guardian,  the  most  ap- 
proved methods  of  securing  and  improving 
their  physical  powers.  This  is  attempted 
by  pointing  out  the  duties  which  the  parent 
or  the  guardian  owes  for  this  purpose,  to 
this  interesting  but  helpless  class  of  beings, 
and  the  manner  by  which  their  duties  shall 
be  fulfilled.  And  2d,  to  render  available  a 
long  experience  to  these  objects  of  our  %{• 
fbction  when  they  become  diseased.  In  at- 
tempting this,  the  author  has  avoided  as 
much  as  possible,  *'  technicality;**  and  has 
given,  if  he  does  not  flatter  himself  too 
much,  to  each  disease  of  which  he  treats, 
its  appropriate  and  designating  characters, 
with  a  fidelity  that  will  prevent  any  two 
being  contbunded  together,  with  the  best 
mode  of  treating  them,  that  cither  his  own 
experience  or  that  of  others  has  suggested. 


HORNER'S    SPECIAL    ANATOMY. 

\  Treatise  on  Special  and  General  Anatomy.    By  W.  E.  Horner,  M.  D.,  Profes- 
of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  &^  &c.    Fifth  oditioo,  Revised, 
1  much  improved.    In  two  volumes,  8va 
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ELLIS'  MEDICAL  FORMULARY.       ELEMENTS  of    PHYSICS,  m 

NATURAL    PHILOSOPHY,    GE-^ 
~  NKUAL  AND   MEDICAL,  exphinrfi 

The  Medical  Formulary,  boinir  a  colloc-   imU^p<»nilently  of  TECHNICAL  MA- 
tion  of  prescriptions  derived  from  the  writ-  j  TllEMATICS,  and    containins:  N« 
inps  and  practice  of  many  of  tho  mnst  eiiii- !  Disiiiiisitions  and  Practical  Suggestion,  i 
ncnt  Physicians  in  America  and  Eiirnpp.  |  ]5y    ^'eil    Arnott,    M.  D.       Iq  inj 
To  which  \b  addi'd  an  appondix.ccmtaininjri  volumes,  octavo. 


til e  usual  Diotftic  prcpuration^i  and  Anti- 
dotes for  Poisons,  the  whole  nccompaniod 
with  a  few  brief  Pharmacuotic  and  Medi- 
cal observations.  By  Benjamin  Ellis,  M. 
D.,  Fifth  edition,  with  additions.    In  one 

voF. 

Broaesais  on  Inflammation.  2  vo1r>.  Svo. 
Broussais*  Palholojry,  1  vol.  Rvn. 
Colles*  Surjricnl  Anatomy,  1  vol.  Rvo. 
Costers*  Pliysiclogical  JPractice,  1  vol. 

Svo. 

Greys'  Chemistry  applied   to  the  Arts, 
2  vols,  with  numerous  plates. 


**  Dr.  Arnott's  work  has  done  for  Pb^oa  I 
as  much  as  IjOcke*B  E^snys  did  ibrlli| 
science  of  mind.*' — London  UnittniH  \ 
Matrnzine. 

**  We  may  venture  to  predict  that  it  «9 1 
not  bo  surpassed." — Times, 

"  J)r.  A.  has  not  done  less  for  PMa 
than  Blackstonc  did  for  the  Lb,w."— JJif» 
inff  Heriild. 

''Dr.  A.  has  made  Natural  Philonplf 
as  attractive  as  Buflbn  made  Natural  W 
tory.'* — French  Critic. 

"  A  work  of  the  liisrheRt  class  amoojte 
productions  of  mind." — Courier. 


ROGET'S   PHYSIOLOGY  AND   PHRENOLOGY. 


OUTIillVES   OF   rHYSIOL.OGY$ 

wmi  AX 

APPENDIX   ON   PHRENOLOGY; 

BY  P.  M.  ROGKT.,  M,  1). 
Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  Royal  Institute  of  Groat  Britian,  &jc.  &.c. 
FIRST   AxMKlUCAN   EDITION, 

Revised,  with  numerous  notes, 
In  one  volume,  ^vo. 

from  the  American  Preflice. — *'  Of  the  in  him  erroneous  or  doubtful,  and  to  the  !> 
rtie  Author's  qualiticationsas a  pliy.-iojoj^ical  nisliiuL,'  of  refororices  to  works  in  whiclit:E 
writer  it  is  scarcely  rrqwisito  to  t-ncak.  '■  pliypioioirical  inquirer  iniglit  meet  w.lii 
The  fact  of  his  having?  hcL-n  si'luctod  to  com-  '  niuro  jiniplo  inronntilion. 
pose  the  Brid<;o\vater  Trrali^e  on  Animal  ;  **  In  PimMioloiry,  tiio  Author  is  a  \rti'- 
and  Vepfplabie  Physioln^ry,  issufficiont  evi-  ■  knnwri  unbi'liovor,  and  his  publi5';fd  i^ 
dcnco  of  the  ropulalion  wliirli  ho  llu'n  en-  joctions  to  the  doctrine  have  been  rcgirtw 
joyed;  and  the  nnxle  in  wliicli  h«*  cxccuti'd  =  as  too  co^mt  to  bo  permitted  to  paa  en- 
the  task  amply  evinces  that  his  rcpulcilioii  ln'cilotl.  It  will  ho  seen  on  farther  eiini' 
rested  on  a  soiid  basis.  '  nation  in  the  interval  ot'  many  year5,  which 

"The  prcsoiit  volume  contains  a  con-  I  in  it  elapsed  ssincc  the  publication  of  llw 
cise,  well- written  epit<jmo  of  liio  pmsont  sixiii  filiiion  of  the  Encyclopreiiia,  h-a  vi 
state  of  Physioloiry — liuinan  and  cnmivira-  iiiducinl  him  to  modify  iiis  avnlitr.en'j  cm 
tivc — not,  as  a  niatt(?r  to  bo  c.\|)<.'Clc(!,  liio  tlii.'  Iioail.  On  the  contrary,  he  appears  t^ 
copious  details  and  dt'voltjpmcnfs  to  luMnot  be  aj  saii^nod  at  this  time,  of  the  Jiiiiacjot' 
with  in  tho  lar^^er  trcaticos  on  tlit;  siilijocl;  tiso  |x)sifion3  oi'lhc  Plirnnologidt,  as  he  ws 
but  enouirh  to  serve  as  an  accn:npaniiiient  at  any  ft)rtiior  period." 
and  ffuido  to  tlie  physiolo;:ic:iUtudont..  OVJ  'I'^i""*  ^^'^rk  will   be   intrnducci  ist? 

"The  attention  of  the  Ann.'rican  Kditor    many  of  the  Medical  OdlcEfes  of  the  u::\" 
has  been  directed  to  the  revision  and  cor-  j  as  a  Text  Book,  it  bein^^  a  cheap  volume. 
rection  of  the  text;  to  the  supply  innr,  in  the  '  and  well  fitted  as  an  intnxiuction  !o  ibe 
ibrm  of  notes,  of  omisBions;  to  the  recti (i- '  larger  works  on  Physiology. 
cation  of  sonic  of  the  pomlb  W\ixV  tx^v^tvi^^ 
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^COATES    POPULAR    MEDICINE: 


P  O  P  U  L  A II    M  E  D  I  C  I  N  E; 

0(1,  FAMILY  ADVISER. 

1  Consisting  .^f  outlines  of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Ilyc^iene,  with 
'ioch  Hints  bn  the  Practice  of  Physic,  Surgery,  and  the  Diseases  of 
Women  and  Children,  as  may  prove  useful  in  families  when  regular 
,jPhysicians  canfy>t  be  procured  :  Being  a  Cornpanion  and  Guide  for  in- 
telligent Principals  of  Manufactories,  Plantaiions,  and  Boarding  Schools; 
fieads  of  Families,  Masters  of  Vessels,  Missionaries,  or  Travellers,  and 
m  useful  Sketch  for  Young  Men  about  commencing  the  Study  of  Me- 
dicine. 

BY  REYKELL  COATES,  M.  D. 

Fellow  of  the  Collojfc  of  Pliypicians  of  Pliilnck'Iphia — Honorary  Member  of  the 
■pbiladelphia  Medical  Society — Correspondent  of  the  l.ycuiini  of  Natural  History 
of  New  York — Member  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia — Former- 


ly Resident  Surgeon  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  cVc. 
Assisted  by  several  Medical  friends.    In  One  Volume. 


••  It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  we  an- 1 
noance  this  truly  valuable  compilation,  as  ,' 
the  most  complete  and  interesting  treatise 
OB  Popular  Medicine  ever  presented  to  the 
jmblic.      Simple  and  unambitious  in    its 
^nguage,  free  from  the  technicalities,  and 
embracmgfthe  most  important  facts  on  Aiiu- 
tomy,   Physioloffy    and    ny<)fiene,  or   the 
art  of  preserving  health;  and  the  treatment 
of  those  affections  which  require  immediate 
attention,  or  are  of  an  acute  character,  this 
should  be  in  the  liands  of  every  one,  more  ! 
particularly  of  those  who,  by  their  situations  ! 
■re  prevented  from  resort  in  p:  tn  the  advice 
of  a  physician,  nor  would  tlic  careful  peru- 


sal of  its  paflfes  fail  to  profit  the  inhabitants 
of  our  cities,  by  giving  them  a  more  accu« 
rate  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  hu- 
man frame,  and  the  laws  that  govern  its 
various  functions;  whose  perfect  integrity 
is  absolutely  essential  to  health,  and  even 
to  existence;  the  various  systems  of  medical 
charlatanry,  daily  imairined  to  take  advan- 
tanrc  of  the  credulity  and  ignorance  of  man- 
kind, would  be  rendered  far  less  prejudicial 
ti)  the  comnmnity  than  they  now  are.  Wo 
woiild  particularly  direct  attention  to  the 
Chapter  on  Hygiene,  a  science  in  itself  of 
the  utninst  impurUince,  and  ablv  treated  in 
the  small  space  allowed  to  it  m  this  vol- 
umo/' — New  York  American, 


DR.  CLARK   ON  CONSUMPTION. 

A  Treatise  on  Pulmonary  Consumption, 
CO»iprehending  an  inquiry  into  the  Nature, 
Causes,  Prevention,  and  Tr»!air.icnt  of  Tu- 
berculous and  Scrofulous  Diseases  in  Ge- 
neral.    By  James  Clark,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S. 

As  a  tuxt-lK)ok  and  jruide  to  the  iiirxpe- 
ricnced  practitioner  we  know  nune  npial  | 
tQ  It  in  general  soundness  nnd  practical  ! 
utility — to  the  general  as  well  as  to  the  ■ 
professional  reader,  the  work  will  prove  oi* 
the  deepest  interest,  nnd  iti^  pf-rusai  uf  un- 
equivocal advantage." — lirhish  and    Fo- 
reign Medical  Review. 

"The  work  of  Dr.  Clark  may  be  regard- 
ed  as  the  most  complete  and  instmctivo 
Treatise  on  Coosumption  in  the  English 
Idangua^** — Edinburgh  Medical  and 
Surgical  JoumaL 


CITITTY'S  JUllISPRUDEXCE. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Medical  Juris* 
prudence,  with  so  much  of  Anatomy,  Phy- 
siology, Pathology,  and  the  Practice  of 
Mrdiciiie  and  Surgery,  as  are  essential  to 
be  known  by  Members  of  the  Bar  and  Pri- 
vate Gentlemen;  and  all  the  laws  relating 
to  Medicnl  Pnictitioners;  with  explanntor/ 
phites.  By  J.  Ciiitty,  Ksq.  Second  Ame- 
rican edition:  with  Notes  and  Additions, 
ari:ipt(d  to  American  works  and  Judicial 
Decisions.  ^\'o. 


A  TREATISE  ON  THE  PRACTICE 
OV  MEDICINE,  or  a  Systematic  Digest 
of  the  Principles  of  General  and  Special 
Pathology  and  There  patios.  By  E.  Gcd* 
dings,  (now  preparing.') 


ss 


MKDICIMK  AND  SUROICAX  WORKS. 


SMITH  ON   FEVER. 


A  Treatise  on  Fever.  By  Southwood 
Smith,  M.  D.,  Physician  to  the  London 
Fever  Hospital.  Fourth  American  edition. 
Id  1  Yolamo  6vo. 


BELL  ON  THE  TEETR 

The  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Diseasei 
of  the  Teeth.  By  Thomas  Bell,  F.  K  S^ 
F.  L.  S.  &c,  third  American  edition,  la 
1  vol.  8vo.    With  numerous  plates. 


FITCH'S  DENTAL  SURGERY. 

A  Treatise  on  Dental  Surgfery.  Second 
edition,  revised,  corrected,  and  improved, 
with  new  plates.  By  S.  S.  Fitch,  M.  D.  1 
vol.  8va    . 


ABERCROMBIE  ON  THE  BRAIN. 

Pathological  and  Practical  Researches 
on  Diseases  of  the  Brain  and  Spinal 
Cord.  Second  American,  from  the  third 
Edinji^urgfh  edition,  enlarged.  By  John 
Ahercrombie,  M.  D.    In  1  volume  8vo. 


WILLIAMS  ON  THE  LUNG& 

A  Rational  Exposition  of  the  Phytdcsl 
Signs  of  Diseases  of  thfl^jongs  and  Pleara; 
Illustrating  their  Pathology  and  facilitating 
their  Diagnosis.  By  Charles  J.  Williams, 
M.  D.    In  8va  with  plates. 


ABERCROMBIE  ON  STOMACH. 

Pathological  and  Practical  Researches 
on  Diseases  of  the  Stomach,  the  Intestinal 
Canal,  the  Liver,  and  other  Viscera  of  the 
Abdomen.  By  John  Ahercrombie  M.  D., 
third  American  from  the  second  liondon 
edition  enlarged.    In  1  vol.  8vo. 


EWELL'S  MEDICAL  COMPANION. 

The  Medical  Companion  or  Family  Phy- 
sician: treating  of  the  DiFcascs  of  the 
United  States,  with  their  symploms,  causes, 
cure,  and  means  of  prevention. 


BERTIEN  ON  THE  HEART. 

A  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and 
Great  Vepscle.  By  J.  II.  Berlien.  Edited 
by  G.  Boiiillaud.  Translated  from  the 
French.    5Svo. 


B0IS8EAU  ON  FEVER. 

PhyBiologicol  P^retolopy;  or  a  Treatise 
on  Fevers,  accord inp  to  Die  Principles  of 
the  New  Medical  I)oc»rine.  By  F.  G. 
Boisseau,  Doctor  in  Medicine  of  the  Facul- 
ty of  Porip,  &.C.  &.C.  Frtnn  the  fourth 
French  edition.  Translated  by  J.  R.  Knox, 
M.  D.    1  vol,  8vo. 


RUTIN'S    MANUAL. 


THE  BRIDGE  WATER  TREA- 
TISES, COMPLETE  IN  SEVEN 
VOLUMES,  OCTAVO.    Embracing. 

I.  The  Adaptation  of  External  Nature 
to  the  Moral  and  Intellectual  Constitatioo 
of  Man.    By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Chalmen. 

U.  The  Adaptation  of  External  Nature 
to  the  Physical  Condition  of  Man.  By 
John  Kidd,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S. 

III.  Astronomy  and  General  Physics, 
Considered  with  References  to  Natunl, 
Theology.     By  the  Rev.  Wra.  Whewell. 

IV.  The  Hand:  Its  Mechanism  aod 
Vital  Endowments  as  Evincing  Design. 
By  Sir  Charles  Bell,  K.  11.,  F.  R,  S.  With 
numerous  wood  cuts. 

V.  Chemistry,  Meteorology,  and  the 
Function  of  Digestion.  By  \Vm.  Prout, 
M.  D.,  F.  R.  S. 

VI.  The  llintory.  Habits  and  Instincts 
of  Animals.  By  the  Rev.  Wra.  Kirby,  M. 
A.,  F.  R.  S.  Illustrated  by  numerous  Eu- 
gravings  on  Copper. 

VII.  Anatomy  and  Vegetable  Phvsiiology 
Considered  with  Reference  to  Natural 
Theology.  By  Peter  Mark  Roget,  M.  1). 
Illustrated  with  nearly  Five  Hundred 
Wood  Cuts. 

VIII.  Geoiojry  and  Mineralogy,  Con- 
sidered with  llelereiice  to  Natural  Theo- 
logy. By  the  Rev.  Wm.  Buckland,  D-  1). 
with  numerous  engravings  on  copper,  and 
a  large  coloured  map. 


Manual  of  the  Physiology  of  Man;  or  a 
concise  Description  of  the  Phenomena  of 
bis  Organization.  By  P.  Hutin.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French,  with  notes,  by  J. 
Togno.    In  12mo. 


*^*  The  work  of  Buckland,  Kirby  and 
Rojet  may  be  had  separate. 
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NAVAL   HISTORr 

OF 

THE  UNITED  STATES, 

BY  J.  FENIMORE  COOPER,  ESQ. 

is  TWO  HANDSOME  YOLVMBS,  BOUND  IN  EHB088ED  CXOTH. 

A  new  edition  revised  and  corrected  with  an  index  to  the  volumes. 

Wc  have  pursued  this  history  with  no  little  all  its  discoungementB,  revenesy  trials  snd> 

cariosity  and  with  great  interest.    Consider-  glory,  was  a  task  worthy  of  the  author  who 

ing  the  brief  eiistcncc  of  the  American  ma-  had  established  a  reputation  as  a  describer  of 

rine,  its  annals  are  more  evenlful,  more  ro.  jiautical  events,  superior  to  that  of  any  other 

manuc,  and  more  various,  than  any  in  czis.  living  writer.    The  task  has  been  so  per- 

tcncc.    Nothing  can  surpass  the  energy  which  formed  as  to  leave  nothing  to  de«re.    No 

enabled  the  Lnitcd  States  to  form  an  effccUve  ^ork  of  higher  interest  has  been  pubUshed 

navy,  at  a  time  when  they  could  hardly  be  i„  ^^e  United  SUtes  for  many  years.    The 

awdtohavc   had  a  political  eiislencc   and  theme  is  one  which  Mr.  Cooper  seems  to  treat 

when  they  u;crc  beset  by  greater  dilhculties  ^^  ^,^^  ^„j  for  which  his  early  life  and 

than  any  which  an  mfant  nation  had  ever  yet  education  fitted  him,  above  all  other  men. 

to  encounter.    This  consideration  has  am-  ,f  ^^  ^  „^t  mistaken,  the  publication  of 

mated  Uie  prescn  historian,  whose  cnthu.iaam  ^j^j^  ^^^^  j^  ^alcuUtedto  heighten  the  already 

H^n ',n  r    th'       »  by  h,s officc  ot  chroniclcr,  ^^^^  ^^^^  .^  ^^.^^  §^  ^       -^  ^^^ 

even  more  than  when  he  formerly  sought  in.  ^  ^      .      .„  .^  ^.^^^        ^ 

spirations  from  the  same  sourse  m  constmc-  •  "     ."t  .L         .•  wu-i*!  ^  ^ 

ting  liis  famous  stories  of  the  sea.     His  na-  ^[^""^f  ^^  !^  ^^*  °.*^»^%  ,i^^'^l^'*?~^' 

UoiTal  pride  has,  however,  not  tempted  him  to  ^^^  »^  f  times,  «ven  fuU  creilit  to  theoffi- 

be,  aaer  tlie  manner  of  his  countrymen,  vain-  5«™  and  crews  ofthe  ve»els  whose  victones, 

glorious    as    regards  his  own    nation,  and  during  the  bite  war,  shed  so  much  renown 

abusive  towards  others.    Ilia  work,  accord-  "P?"  ^"^  ^^  ?«  *^»*.  ^^  ^fV^  K^??*^  ?^.^*^ 

dingly,  is  more  fair  and  candid  than  could  ^^^  taste,  which  a  writer  of  leas  discnmina- 

have  been  expected  on  such  a  theme  from  an  ^*o»  ^^^^  scarcely  have  avoided,  of  indulg- 

American  pen.    AltogeUier  this  history  is  a  >"&  »  vainglorious  spirit  and  a  disparagmg 

valuable  one,  and  cannot  fail  to  pass  into  uni-  ^o"©  in  reference  to  our  great  rival  upon  the 

versal  circulation.    The  incidenU  which  took  ocean.    The  glories  of  American  victories 

place  in  the  naval  war  with  Tripoli,  are  «^  ^"lly  portrayed,  whilst,  at  the  same  time, 

grander  and  more  lieroie  tlian  any  thing  in  care  is  Uken,  in  every  case  to  exhibit  a  fiur 

the  cirelc  of  romance,  and  are  detailed  with  and  impartial  estimate  of  the  streng^  and 

all  tno  vigor  and  animation  of  Mr.  Cooper's  appointments  of  antagonists'  vessels  or  fleets, 

genius. — British  Naval  and  Military  Maga-  In  this  way  the  work  acquires  the  credit  due 

gine.  to  a  grave  and  impartial  history.    The  book 

The  History  of  the  Navy  of  the  United  is  splendidly  published  by  Lea  and  Blanch- 
States  from  the  earliest  period  of  its  exist-  ard. — BaUimon  ChrcnicU, 
tmott  in  the  dawn  of  the  Revolution,  through 


*- 


8C0TFS  POETICAL  WOBES. 


AJiM  ediiumin  Six  VOmen,  Roifd 
iSmo^priniedonabemayulpiipertmd 
ktmdmnndy  hound  in  emSa8$ed  chihf  or 
mfiiU  odloured  catf,  of 


TOWHOAXt  WORZS 


or 


COMPLETE. 


7b  match  the  above,  in  Seven  Royai 
12mo.  Volumee, 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE  OF 

SJK  WUU^TEK  SCOTT. 

BY  J.  G.  LOCKHART,  Ek^ 

A  ebetpor  edition  of  tbii  work  mav  also  be  bad  in 
nro  Toliunea  ocuvo»  done  up  in  ewnoiinil  elotb,  or 
bound  np  in  leatber. 

We  have  here  a  recurrence  of  that 
pleaaing  excitemeDt,  through  all  the  reading 
world,  which  was  wont  to  attend  the  ap- 
peaimoe  of  each  new  "  Waverly  novel** 
llie  voice  of  the  mighty  minstrel  again 
rises,  as  it  were,  from  the  grave,  and  we 
cease  for  a  time  in  the  midst  of  the  anxious 
and  feverish  contentions  of  faction,  to  listen 
to  the  tones  which  delighted  and  astonished 
our  early  years.— Z>U7Mifce  Chronicle, 


To  match  the  above,  a  new  and  complete 

edition  of 

THE  PROSE  WORKS 

OF 

SIR  nViliTER  SCOTT. 

(In  preparation.) 


A  new  and  complete  edition  of 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS 

OF 
TO  MATCH 

SCOTT'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

(In  preparation.) 


MBS.  HEUANS  POETRT^ 
A  cnmunnB  avd  unipobii  xdetidv     < 

MRS.  HEMANS  WORKS; 

TO  WHICH  n  nuEnxsD 

A  BffEMOIR  BT  HER  SISTER, 

Toother  with  an  Essay  on  her  Ge- 
nius^ bjr 

MRa  SIGOURNEY, 

In   Seven   Volumea  Roval   12iiio.,  to 
Blatch  the  Works  of  Scott,  &4U  &c    With 
a  fine  portrait 

CRABBE'S  LIFE  AND  POEMS. 

The  PcethumoQi  Poems  of '^the  Bev. 
George  Crabbe,  with  hia  Letters  aad  Joiir> 
nak,  and  a  Memoir  of  his  Life.  Bj  bis 
Son  and  Executor.    In  two  handsome  vok 

nULTHEWS'S  HIEIIIOIBS. 

MEMOIRS  OF  CHARLIE  MA- 
THEWS, COMEDIAN,  by  Mra  Ma- 
thews. 

A  man  ao  yarioua,  that  he  aeeroed  to  be, 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome.— -/Vyiloi. 
Proteus  for  shape,  and  mocking  biro  for 
tongue." 

In  two  volumes,  12 ma 


(I 


A  CONTINUATION  OF  THE  ME- 
MOIRS OF  CHARLES  MATHEWS, 
COMEDIAN,  by  Mrs.  Mathews,  hi- 
cluding  his  correspondence  and  an  ac- 
count of  his  residence  in  the  United 
States.    In  two  vols.  l£mo. 

"  Every  page  of  this  work  teems  with  en- 
tertainment"— Morning  Chronicle, 

••These  volumes  are  •  heaped  up  and  rua- 
ning  over'  with  anecdotes  of  the  most  singu- 
lar and  diverting  nature.  They  furnish  us 
with  racy  personal  sketches  of  numerous 
eminent  literary,  |k)litical,  and  theatrical  cha- 
racters."— Sun, 

••  Mr.  Mathews  was  an  honour  to  his  coun- 
try and  his  profession.  His  memoirs,  which 
have  now  been  furnished  to  the  world  by 
Mrs.  Mathews,  are  replete  with  all  that  can 
interest  the  admirers  of  this  singular  man. 
His  letters  are  very  amusing  and  display  all 
the  different  phases  of  hia  character  with  sin- 
gular fidelity."— Coraotf", 


nTBLUBID  BT  ISA  iOKD  MLMMCMMMD.  0 

MOORE'S  LALLA  ROOKHr 

BKAUTIFULLT  ILLUSTRATED  WITH  THIRTEEN  ENORATINOS, 

Finished  in  the  highest  style  of  art,  under  the  superintendanes  ef 

MR.  CHARLES  HEATH. 

In  one  super  royal  8vo.  volume,  handsomely  bound  in  extra  embossed  cloth  or 

in  superb  white  calf  and  morocco,  gilt  edges. 


LIST  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


LALLA  ROOKH,  by  Meadows. 

THE  PERI  AT  THE  GATE  OF  EDEN, 

by  Meadows. 
THE  PEUrs  FIRST    PILGRIMAGE,  by 

CorbotUd. 
THE  PERI'S  SECOND  PILGRIMAGE,  by 

CorbaiM 
THE  PARTING  OF  HlNDA  AND  HAF- 

FET,  by  Stephanqffi 

This  is  a  beautiful  and  splendid  rolume. 
The  nineteenth  edition  is  so  fittingly  adorned, 
that  it  will  be  very  apt  to  cause  its  eighteen 
predecessors  to  be  neglected,  if  not  forgotten. 
'-^Literary  Gazette. 

This  exquisite  poem,  long  the  admiration 
of  readers  of  all  classes,  has  received  in  the 
costly  volume  before  us  a  form  worthy  of  its 


THE  DEPARTURE  OF  HAFFET,  by  Cot- 

bould. 
DEATH  OF  HINDA,  by  do. 
ZELICA,  by  do, 
AZIM  AND  ZELICA,  by  do. 
ZELICA  DISCOVERING   THE  VEILEB 

PROPHET,  by  do. 
HINDA,  by  Stephannff. 
NOUKHAHAL  ASLEEP,  by  do. 
NAMOUNA,  by  Meadows. 

internal  beauty  and  universal  popularity.  The 
noble  dimensions  of  the  book,  the  clearness 
of  the  type,  and  the  general  splendour  of 
the  style  in  which  it  is  prepared,  in  all  its 
departments  of  art,  will  recommend  it  afresh 
to  the  world  of  readers  and  lovers  of  poetrsf. 
•^Atlas. 


JAMES"   BOOK  OF   THE  PASSIOJ^Sy 

TO  MATCH  LALLA    ROOKH. 

In  one  handsome  royal  octavo  vohime,  printed  on  fine  paper,  with  16  beautiful  engravinn 
done  on  steel,,  from  designs  by  the  best  artists;  and  bound  in  extra  embossed  cloth  or  in 
superb  white  calf  and  morocco  extra  with  gilt  edges. 


WALPOLES    LETTERS. 


NOW  PREPARING  A  COxMPLETE  EDITION 

OF 

THE   LETTERS    OF    HORACE  WALPOLE, 

(EARL    OF    ORFORD.) 

IRCLUDIlfG  UPWARDS  OP  THREE  HUNDRED  1V£W  LETTERS. 

ThewlioU  now  first  chronolog;icaUy  arranged^  the  Names  inserted  atftdl 

length,  and  explanatory  Notes  added. 

FORMING   AN  ANECDOTAL    HISTORY 

OF  THE  CHIEF  PART  OF  THE  LAST  CENTURY— AND  TO  WHICH 

WILL  BE  ADDED^  HIS  REMINISCENCES. 

To  b«  hiodaomeljT  printed  in  Ootavo. 


JACOB'S  ON  METAUS. 

AN  HISTORICAL  INQUIRY  INTO 
THE  PRODUCTION  AND  CONSUMP- 
TION OF  THE  PRECIOUS  METALS» 
iironi  the  Earliest  Ages,  and  into  the  In- 
flaence  of  their  Incmse  or  Diminatbn  on 
the  Prices  of  CommoditiesL  By  William 
Jaoobb  Esq.  F.  R.  S.    InSva 

MUDIE'S  HEAVENS. 

THE  HEAVENa     With  cuts.     By 
Biobeit  Mudic,  1  vol  ISma 


MUDIE'S  EARTH. 

.  THE   EARTH.     By   Robert  Madie, 
IfoL  12ax>. 


GRANT'S  LIFE  IN  LONDON. 

EVERY  DAY  LIFE  IN  LONDON, 
By  James  Grant,  Author  of  **  Random 
Recollections  of  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons,*' "The  Great  Metropolis,**  dec. 
dtc.    In  two  vols.  12mo. 

DUMAS'S   FRENCH  REVOLU- 
TION. 


A  VOYAGE 

ROUND  THE  WORLD: 

INCLUDING  AN  EMBASSY  TO  < 
MUSCAT  AND  SIAM  IN  1835, 18% 
and  1837.  By  W.  &.  W.  Rnsdbea- 
berger,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  V.  8.  Nmi 
Honorary  Member  of  the  PkikuUplm 
Medical  Society s  Member  of  the  Jkeh 
i  demy  (^Natural  Sdeneea  y  PhUoU- 
nhia,  ^e.;  Author  of  ^  Three  Yean  In 
the  Pacific.**    In  one  voL  8va 

LIFE  OF  JEFFERSON. 

THE  LIFE  OF  THOMAS  JEFFER- 
SON, third  President  of  the  United 
States,  with  parts  of  his  corre^poD- 
dence  never  betbre  piibUahed«  and  no- 
tices of  his  opUilons  on  qnestioiis  df 
Civil  Government,  National  Pdicgr,  and 
Constitutional  Law.  By  George  Tuck- 
er, Professor  of  Biioral  Phik»|ihfv  in 
the  University  of  Virginia.  With  an 
engraved  bust.    In  two  volomes. 

LADY    MONTAGUE'S   LIFE 
AND  WORKS. 


Memoirs  of  his  Own  Time,  including 
the  Revolution,  the  Empire,  tiie  Resto- 
ration, and  his  Residence  in  the  United 
States.  By  Lieut.  General  Count  Ma- 
thieu  Dumas,  Private  Secretary  to  Na- 
poleon.   In  t'.vo  royal  12mo  vols. 

*<  As  a  history  liis  book  is  replete  with  the 
most  instructive  informalion  upon  the  most 
extraordinary  events  that  httve  ever  agitated 
the  world — events  in  wiiich  he  performed  no 
obscure  or  insii^nificant  partj  and  as  a  per-  j  f  . 
tonal  memoir,  it  is  one  of  the  most  deeply  in-  s®"  cloth, 
teresting  we  have  ever  reatl. 

••Few  men  have  in  a  lonpf  life  passed 
through  so  many  strange  scenes,  and  been 
acton  in  so  many  great  and  surprising  events 
SI  Count  Dumas,  and  the  namitive  of  these 
u  given  with  a  mo<Iesty  and  impartiality  that 
enhances  their  value,  and  with  a  clearness 
tnd  distinctness  that  throws  much  light  upon 
sO  we  have  before  known  of  the  history  of 
those  eventful  times." — Evemng  GaziUUand 


THE  CORRESPONDENCE  OP  lA- 
DY  MARY  WORTLEY  MONTA- 
GUE, edited  by  Lord  Wharncliffe,  in- 
eluding  upwards  of  150  letters,  never 
before  published.  A  memoir  of  the 
Court  of  George  L  by  Lady  Montagoe, 
and  a  Life  of  the  Authoress,  illustrative 
anecdotes,  and  notes  added,  and  the 
suppressed  passages  restored.  Hand- 
somely bound  in  two  volumes,  embo8< 


LA    MARTINETS    PIL- 
GRIMAGE, 


A  PILGRIMAGE  TO  THE  HOLY 

LAND,  comprising  Recollections,  slcet- 

ches,  and  Reflections  made  daring  • 

tour  in  the  East,  by  Alphonse  de  h 

IMartine.    Fourtli  Edition. 


PUBLISHXD  ST  UU  AMP  HLAIK^HAHD. 


KEBLETS  CHBISTTAN  YEAR. 

THOUGHTS  IN  VERSE,  FOR  SUN- 
DAYS, AND  HOLY  DAYS  THROUGH- 
3UT  THE  YEAR.  By  the  Rev.  John 
Seble,  Professor  of  poetiy,  ia  the  Univer- 
dty  of  Oxford. 

'  la  qatetneH  And  confidence  shall  be  your  lUcasth.** 
—UaiaU  XXX.  15. 

A  new  Edition,  with  a  farther  reviaion :  and  an 
[ntroduction  by  the  Right  Rev.  George  W.  Doane. 
Biahop  of  New  Jertey,  now  preparing  in  one  neat 
■olome. 

**  Tbeee  vemea  were  tineutarly  beautiful  in  coneep- 
IkNl  and  compoeition,  and  breathK  the  purest  poetic 
Mate,  and  Che  most  lincere  and  fervent  spirit  of 
piety.*'— Oazrt/«. 

**The  Christian  Year,  a  collection  of  little  poems.** 
**  By  the  Rev.  John  Keblu,  a  name  well  known,  and 
loatly  dear  to  Oxford."— **  We  scarcely  ever  remember 
lohave  rend  so  exqniftite  an  invocation  of  religion 
In  poetry."— "Wo  have  so  hii;h  a  senate  of  it4  genuine 
trorth,  that  we  Irnpe  this  notice  of  it  may  be  the 
paeana  of  introducing  it  into  many  fitmilies.**— J9ri- 
U9k  Critic 

smollettFs  works. 

The  Select  works  of  TOBIAS  SMOLr 
USTT,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  the  Author.  By  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott.  In  two  handsome  Royal 
Volumes.     Various  bindings. 


fflSTORY  OP  CONGRESS. 

EzhibitiDg  a  CltiiHication  of  the  Proeeed* 
ings  of  the  Senate  and  Hoose  of  Repretenta- 
tives,  from  March,  1789,  to  Ifarch,  1793»  em- 
bracing  the  First  Term  of  the  Adxninistimtiofi 
of  General  Washington.  In  one  roliiine^ 
tavo. 


THE  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF 
GEOGRAPHY. 

By  Hugh  Murray.  Revised,  with  Addi- 
tions, by  Thomas  G.  Bradford.  In  Three 
Beautiful  Volumes.  With  over  Eleven  Hun- 
dred Cuts.    (Published  by  subscription.) 


FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

SKETCHES  OF  THE  MEN  AND 
TIMES  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVO- 
LUTION,  By  Madame  Tussaud.  In 
two  volumes,  12mo. 


FIELDI.\G'I^   WORKS. 

The  Select  Works  of  HENRY 
FIELDING,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Life 
of  the  Author.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
And  an  Essay  on  his  Life  and  Genius, 
By  Arthur  M  urphy,  Esq.  In  two  hand- 
some Library  Volumes.  Various  bind- 
ings. 

THE  PEOPLE'S  lilBRAHY. 

•«  The  editors  and  publishers  should  receive 
the  tlianks  of  the  present  generation,  and  tlie 
latitude  of  posterity,  for  being  the  lirst  to 
prepare  in  this  language  what  deserves  to  be 
called,  not  the  Kncyclopxdin  Americana,  but 
Tbb  People's  Ltbhart." — New  York  Courier 
and  Inquirer, 

THE   ENCYCLOPAEDIA  AME- 
RICANA. 

A  Popular  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Sci- 
ences, Literature,  History,'and  Politics, 
brought  down  to  the  Present  Time,  and 
Including  a  copious  Collection  of  Origi- 
nal Articles  in  American  Biography;  on 
the  basis  of  the  Seventh  Edition  of  the 
German  Conversations' Lexicon,  Edit- 
ed by  Francis  Lieber,  assisted  by  Ed- 
ward Wig^lesworth  and  T.  G.  Brad- 
ford, Esqs.  In  Thirteen  Large  Vo- 
lumes, Octavo^ 


BROUGHAM'S  STATESMEN. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCHES  OF 
STATESMEN  WHO  FLOURISHED 
IN  THE  TIMES  OF  GEORGE  IlL 
BY  LORD  BROUGHAM.  First  and 
second  series.    In  4  vols.  12ma 

**Thc  readers  of  the  Edinburgh  Review 
are  already  familiar  with  these  powerful 
sketches  of  the  great  English  Statesmen  and 
Orators  of  the  past  generation;  written  by  one 
who  is  himself,  perhaps,  the  greatest  states- 
man and  orator  of  this.  They  who  have  read 
them,  will  need  no  urging  to  read  them  agaJn, 
and  those  wJio  have  not,  will  require  no  other 
inducement  than  the  author's  name.  Tliete 
sketches  deserve  to  be  studied  alike  for  the 
strength  and  purity  of  the  style,  and  the  vit 
gorous  thought  and  deep  interest  of  the  mtX- 
tcT:*—Ev,  GazeUe, 


BROUGHAM'S  OPINIONS. 

Opinions  of  Lord  Drougham  on  PoHtics, 
Theology.  Law,  Science,  Education,  Litera- 
ture, &c.  &c.  as  exhibited  in  his  Parliamen- 
tary and  Legal  Speeches,  and  Miscellaneous. 
Writings,  together  witfi  a  Memoir  of  the  au- 
thor, in  2  volumes,  12mo. 

The  object  of  this  publication  was  not  only 
to  embcKly  the  most  brilliant  passages  from 
the  most  celebi-ated  speeches  and  writings  of 
I/)rd  Brougham,  but  also  to  develope,  m  a 
gradual  manner,  the  particular  mind  and  ge- 
nius of  the  map.  This  deaign  is  well  carmd 
out,  and  we  arise  from  the  earnest  )>en]8al  of 
the  book  with  our  opinion  strengthened^,  if 


rMdemediBsyv 


tfMortbe  TOtVi 


WiLlMMIipi  both  innv  pObGc  Bim  yttra*^ 

U^  than  toy  fbiiig  Ot  the  kind  lutberlo  pub- 


of  (he  intellect 
,  tte  but  por- 
Id  the  Prefa- 

we  complete, 

trf  icAtlBaUon  about 
ind  private 


BROUGHAM'S  SPEECHES. 


ASekdioa  of  Hie    Speeches    of  Lord 
■        ^-         In  1  lol,  8to.    In  prcpiralion. 


3  <aSt  WKM&caQ  3'^a 
A  CONTINUATION  OP  THE  DIA- 
RY ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THE 
TIMES  OF  GBORGB  IV.,1oicrspersed 
irlth  Original  Letten  (ram  Q,ucen  Ca- 
roline, the  Princeu  Cbarlotte,  and  other 
dbAlngnlahed  persons.  EdlteJ  by  John 
Oalt,  Esq.    In  2  vols.  lUmo. 

"A  work  leplete  with  deep  inierest  to  all 
vbo  would  know  thoe  whoie  deeds  nisikc 
dMlum«fhiMoir.  Thetimeiof GeorKellU 
•DdthetunetofthDMwbolimnglivedyears 
yriA  Hal  Mill  Mrrire  to  give  contcijuence  to 
■aecetrting  rrini^  and  to  influence  indeed 
the  affun  of  the  world,  are  Tull  cf  inlcrcsl 
—If.  S.  Gazelle. 


THE  SXVANCnnt  tlf '  OBDIAi 


THE  POETIG  WKBJlTK 

CaraiMBg  ef  EMect  ftMagea  ftoB 
tbe  Works  of  BoglUi  Poet^  fiOB 
Cbancer  to  Wordnrorth,  Alplabetlod- 
ly  arranged,  irith  T  ven^-^x  BeaiMi 
Wood  Cots.    laoM  aeat  RoysllBno 


doth,  with  gUt  edget. 
*nie  Mlecdooi  IK  mdn^lh  nHich  tHl^ 


gee  fiwn  tbe  btrt  of  tbe  EagUt  poekkh 

nriowuoh'ftnmiif.Mlt *~^ — • 

i^Ie  ia  tfii*  qicdet  of  G6ia 


ELLIOTTS  TRAVELS. 

"Tt»vel»  in  the  Three  Great  Empires  of 
Aufliui  Ruwa, uid  Turkey,  by  C.  11.  Kllimt, 
V.  B.  S„  Vicar  of  Godalmiii,  lite  i.f  llie  Ueiv 
gkl  Civil  5ervice,and  author  of 'l.i'tli^rs  I'mni 
Uie  North  of  Europe'  In  two  vuls.  roval 
ISmo. 

These  hlglilj'  entertaining  and  Insinic- 
tiTB  volumes  will  he  sought  after  willi  avid- 
ity, by  those  who  arc  dcslroui  of  liecuro- 
inyacquainicd  with  the  manners  and  habits 
of  the  people  of  Auitria,  Hussia,  and  Turkey. 
The  work  ii  one  of  intense  interest,  and  is 
written  in  a  style  at  once  free,  easy  and  &- 
miliar.  The  social,  domcitic,  and  political 
rehtionsuf  each  nation  aredtvelt  upon,  while 
the  ucounta  of  cities,  acencty,  and  antiqui- 
tiet  are  equally  interesting.  Iteligion  and 
Xitentuie  ore  not  forgotten,  but  introduced 
througbout  the  volumes  in  a  highly  philo- 
Mphictl  ipirit.— &if unfa;  CbnmicU. 

0SX7  OP  THS  aZAH; 

A  Tint  to  SL  Peteraburgh,  in  the  Winter 
irflB39— SO.  Bf  Tbomai  Bukea,  £»).  In 
two  fob.  13me. 


mechanical  ezecuUan  of  the  Wreath  iancft 
M  to  reader  it  WIS  of  the  pretttert  TibiiMI  rf 
the  leaMm,  the  embcllidiinent^  binding,  Md 
^ognphy,  b^ny  all  degant  ud  Wfpn- 
pnate^ — AMMy&adoN. 

Tbe  object  of  the  e^tnp  tiM  been-to  fn- 
lent  a  collection  of  bcHitiinl  oriti&aetKt 
tract*,  and  to  fumiah  at  tbe  Hme  tiiae  ^eet 
mena  of  the  autbon  fhm  whoae  wofa  tbq 
areselected.  AmoredeEgbtAilIittleicluniei 
or  one  better  calwilaled  to  gncelhactBtra 
table  or  the  private  Tibraiy,  t 
■mined  by  ua  for  miny  a 
mnton  inquirtr. 

THE  LANGUAGE  OF  FLOWER& 
With  Illustrative  Poetiy.      To  which  is 

now  lint  added.  The  Calendar  of  Flower*. 

Revised  by  the  Editor  of  "Forget  Ue  SoL" 

A  New  Edition,   with  New  Plates. 

Handsomely  done  up  in  embossed  leadicf 

and  gilt  edges. 

THE    SEJTFIAfEA^  OF 
FLOWERS; 

Or,  Language  of  Flora.  Embracing  an 
account  of  nearly  300  Different  Flowers,  with 
their  power*  In  language.  With  ColouKd 
Plates.    A  small  vohime  in  embossed  cloth. 

P  O  C  K  E  T~I<  A  C  O  .K. 

In  two  handaome  voiuma. 

The  Pocket  Lacon,  coraprising  near 
one  thousand  cxtractB  from  the  hat  au- 
thors, selected  by  John  Taylor,  i 

A  work  tlisl,  dip  where  the  reader  may,  be 
will  lind  afund  of  knowledge:  andwhidib* 
may  continue  Id  penise,  lay  down  and  td* 
up  atpleanire.  withoat  breaking  tbe  tbMsi 
or  interrupting  Aa  chain  of  tcMCNd^gr 
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Theie  Tolomet  iUnrtnte  die  advantage  of 
m  pfictice  which  we  have  never  had  the  pa- 
Mice  to  adop^  yiz:  that  of  keeping  a  com- 
mon-place book.  The  compiler  has  read 
hirgely,  and  to  good  purpose:  and  has  read 
mach  that  we  like  to  read — that  is,  among  the 
old  authors.  Adopting  the  practice  of  noting 
the  best  thoughts  of  the  best  writers  of  all 
ages;  in  their  own  words,  he  has  collected  a 
casket  of  literary  gems  which  he  spreads  out 
befofe  us  with  lavish  profusion,  and  at  small 
price.— wfmmco^ 


MRS.   HEMANS    MEMOIRS. 


A  small  Toloind  to  mtteh  the  Iaws  of 

Etiquette. 

THE  CANNONS  OF  GOOD  BREEDING; 

Or  the  Hand-Book  of  the  Man  of  Fa- 
shion, by  the  author  of  "  The  Laws  of 
Etiquette;"  a  small  pocket  volume  in 
embossed  cloth. 

It  is  original;  written  with  remarkable 
ease  and  elegance,  most  agreeably  seasoned 
with  wit  and  anecdote;  and  while  it  lays 
down  with  precision  the  laws  of  behaviour 
in  good  society,  it  affords  a  rich  treat  of 
pleasant  reading. 

**  The  truth  is,  that  the  volume  abounds 
in  good  things.     We  may  safely  say  that. 


Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
Mrs.  Hemans.    By  her    sister,  Mrs. 

,M      \^'  t        J  ^        •      r    I  in  a  compass  so  small,  wo  never  before  met 

The  publwhere  deserve  great  pra>ee  for  |  ^jj,,  ^„  ^^,  ^^^^       „f  g„3  ^-    ^  ^^^^ 

the  very  handsome  manner  m  which  they  commingled  with  scholar-like  observation 
have  «)t  up  this  volume.  Its  appearance  is  ;  ^nd  ^^fo„„j  thought-thought  some- 
M  creditable  as  Its  contents  are  agreeable,  i^^^  luminously  logically,  and  always  ele- 
The  life  of  Mra  Hemans  by  one  who  had  ^^  expressed."- G'en«emaii'.  Maga- 
ftCcesB  to  her  at  all  times— one  who  was  Fo- :  jj,jj/  ° 

miliar  with  her  from  her  infancy  upwards  i  "      '  ___^^ 

•^ne  who  knew  of  all  her  sorrows  and  her  i  .  n-.rtr'n  n^n  a  vz-vitut/-.  r^invTmr  i:>«  •  »t 
triumphs,  and  who  fully  understood  the  pc- !  ADVICE  TO  A  YOUNG  GENTLEMAN. 

caliar  organization  of  her  mind,  is,  of  course, ;     Upon  Entering  Society.    By  the  Author 
a  book  full  of  interest.    We  have  found  it !  of  the    **  Laws  of  Etiquette  "    A  small 
eminently  so,  and  we  cordially  recommend  ,  volume,  in  embossed  cloth. 
it  to  all  who  cherish  the  memory  of  this  '     This  is  the  work  of  an  original,  independ- 
gifled  woman. — Lady*8  Book,  j  cut  and  vigorous  writer.     It  is  in  a  much 

^_^_^^  I  more  serious  and  earnest  style  than  the 

r««r-r^  ^r^irT-^-r^  virtni-i.m  r^r^r^^r  '  "  Laws  of  Etioucttc."  Tho  samo  acutoness 
THE  YOUNG  WIFFS  BOOK. '  of  percopiion,  knowledge  of  human  charac- 
*  WAXTTTAT  rM:iT>nTT/^fr\TTci  T»frM3*T  i  tcr  Bud  fiuG  clossical  Ustc,  cliaractcrise  this 
^  "   .  JTi^  T^^fc?a^Vr?  tViV^.\?^^^  I  ^^'<=>'**^'  ""^  ^^hich  wcre  SO  conspicuous  in  the 

AND  UUMLfcj  1  lU  UU  I  ILfe.  former.    As  a  monitor  to  the  young  gentle- 

A  small  volume  bound  m  extra,  with    man, on  liis  entrance  into  society,  it  will  be 

variously  estimated  according  to  the  pre- 
conceived notions  of  its  readers;  but  one 
thing  is  certiiin,  that  no  young  man  can 
read  it  without  learning  much  that  will  be 
useful  to  him  in  his  intercourse  with  man- 
kind.—  Weekly  Messenger. 

The  book  is  replete  with  a  worldly  wis- 
dom even  profound ;  it  is  the  product  of  a 
vigorous  and  cultivated  mind  embued  with 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  its  subject,  and 
discussing  it  con  amorc. 

Among  the  detailed  precepts  which  form 
its  body,  there  is,  perhaps,  little  to  be  found 
which  the  letters  of  Ix)rd  Chesterfield  have 
not  already  given.  But  without  the  ofibn- 
sivc  heartlessness  of  these  very  objection- 
able writings,  the  American  work  equals 
them,  at  least,  in  all  their  reputable  points 
— in  vigour  of  thought  and  diction,  in  acu- 
men, in  practicability  and  in  evidences  of 
worldly  knowledge. — Gentleman*s  Maga- 
zine. 


plates  engraved  on  steel. 


THE  YOUNG  HUSBAND'S  BOOK. 

A  Manual  of  the  Duties,  Moral,  Reli- 
gious, and  Domestic,  imposed  by  the  Rela- 
tions of  Married  Life. 

A  small  volume,  bound  in  extra,  with 
plates  engraved  on  steel. 


LAWS  OP  ETIQUETTE; 

Or,  Rules  and  Reflections  for  Conduct  in 
Socictv.    By  a  Gentleman. 

A  Small  Pocket  Volume.  A  work  of 
which  many  thousands  have  been  sold. 


ETIQUETTE  FOR  THE  LADIES. 

With  Hints  on  the  Preservation,  Im- 
pcoyemeot,  and  Display  of  Female  Beauty. 


«l 


"^''''mm. 


m  BEvo-i    i4fXKowmiiBi»zaaL 


••'t 


HISTORY  OF  THE  BEVOLUTION 
IN  ENGLAND,  IN  1668:  By  the  late 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Jamwm  BCAomraon.  And 
ocmpleted  to  the  eetUement  of  the  crown, 
bf  toe  editor.    In  1  ?oL  8fa 

siSMOiin»ps  RoniE. 

SnSHONDrS,  History  of  the  Fsllof  the 
RooMm  Empire.  Compruung  a  view  of  the 
laviflfeD  oftho  Barbarians.  1  volume,  Oc- 
tava 

A  NEW  HISTORY  OF  ROMK 

Prineipally  fVom  the  German  of  Schloe- 
■er,  Wachsrouth,  Heeren,  Niebuhr,  dtc 
In  1  volume,  Octavo. 

This  work  is  well  calculated  for  the  high- 
er elaasea  in  Seminarlee,  as  well  as  for  the 
Library. 

''The  book  is  an  indispensable  one,  fiom 
the  complete  coup-d^ceU  which  it  presents 
<^  Roman  History  illustrated  by  modem 
lights;  it  is  a  very  readable  one,  from  the 
cioaeneas  and  rapidity  of  its  march ;  and  it 
is  a  very  extraordinary  one,  from  the  im< 
nense  quantity  of  matter  comprised  in  ao 
amall  a  compass.** — Spectator, 

••  We  recommend  this  work  very  slronor 


MEUOIBB  orilAffUKE  OttSKflk 
ABD  BQBNRYXj^  TVigetlierwithni 
Correqiondenee.  ByhiiGninileon  Bkcktd 
HLee.    lb  2  vols.  Oeta^ 

UFE  OF  ^hlBRIDOtiL 

LIFE  AND  SERYIGES  OF  COM* 
MODQRE  WILUAM  BAlNBBUXiR 
UNITED  STATES  NAVY. 

By  Thomas  Barria,  IL  D.,  Surgeon  Uni- 
ted StateaNavjT,  and  Member  of  the  Ame- 
rican Philosophical  Society. 

With  a  Portait.    1  voUune  Octavo. 

MEMOIRS  OF^R  WILLIAM 
KNIQHTON,  BART.,  G.  a  H. 

Keeper  of  the  Privy  Puree  during  tht 
Reign  of  His  Majeatv  Kmg  George  thi 
Fourth.  Including  his  Correspoodenei 
with  many  diatinguiahed  Peraooagea.  Vj 
Lady  Knighton.    In  1  volume  OcUva 

I»IEaiOIRs7>F  CABOT. 

A  MEMOIR  OF  SEBASTIAN  CA- 
BOT,  with  a  Review  of  the  History  of 
Maratime  Discoverv.  Illustrated  bv  Imu- 
ments  from  the  Rolls,  now  firat  puoudied. 
**  Put  forth  in  the  most  unpretending  nan* 
tier,  and  without  a  name:  this  work  is  of 


]y  to  tlie  Enr|r]isli  reader,  as  beinj^  the  first  i  paramount  importance  to  the  subjects  of 
compendium  ofRoman  history  yet  published  I  which  it  treats." — Literary  Gosette. 


compendium  oiRoman  history  yet  published  I  which 
in  ifagland,  iu  which  the  early  a^osofthe  I 
Roman  states  have  been  exhibited  in  the ^'    I  R 


new  and  striking^  light  thrown  upon  them 
hy  the  late  researches  and  speculations  ot 
Niebuhr,  Wachsmuth,  and  other  recent 
German  writers  of  eminence.  Such  a  work 
has  long  been  much  wanted,  and  we  trust 
it  will  be  as  extensively  read  as  it  deserves 
to  be."— JSorammer. 

BAVIIIER'SS   ENGLAND. 

ENGLAND  IN  1835. 

Being  a  Series  of  letters  written  to 
Friends  in  Germany,  during  a  Residence 
in  London  and  Excursions  into  the  Pro* 
vinces. 

By  Frederick  Vo:^  Raumer,  Professor 
of  tbe  History  at  University  of*  Berlin.  In  1 
Volume,  Octavo. 

IHOOKE'S  IRELAND. 

A  HISTORY  OF  IRELAND:  by  Tho- 
mas  Moore.    Complete  in  1  volume  8vo. 
(In  preparation.) 


VING'S    FLORIDA. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  FLORIDA  BY 
HERNANDO  DE  SOTO. 
By  Theodore  Irving,  Esq.  In  2  volumes, 

r2ma 

IRVINGS  INDIAN   SKETCH   BOOK. 

Indian  Sketches  taken  during  an  Expedi« 
tion  to  tlie  Pawnee  Tribes.  By  John  T. 
Irving,  Jun.  2  vols.  12mo. 

CAREY   ON   CREDIT. 

THE  CREDIT  SYSTEM  OF  FRANCE, 
GREAT  BRITIAN,  &c  By  H.  C.  Carey, 
Author  of  Principles  of  Political  Economy, 

&>c. 

CONTENTS. 

Chapter  L  Rise  and  Progresa  of  Credit 
—2.  OfCreditin  France— 3.  Of  Credit  in 
England— 4.  Of  Credit  in  the  United  Stataa 
—5.  Insecurity  of  Property  and  its  Efihetx 
England,  France,  United  States— a  Firio* 
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tion:  England,  France,  Scotland,  United 
SUtes— 7.  The  United  Slates  in  1680-87 
— ^  EngUnd  in  1885  and  1886—0.  Con- 
eluabn. 

CAREY  ONCURRENCY. 

ANSWERS  TO  THE  QUESTIONS: 
^— What  constitatea  Currencyl  What  are 
the  eanaea  of  Unateadineas  of  the  Cur- 
rency? And  what  ia  the  Remedy?  By  H. 
C.  Carey. 

oir 

POLITICAL^  ECONOMY. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  POLITICAL  ECO- 
NOMY.  Of  the  Laws  of  the  Production 
and  Distribution  of  Wealth. 

By  H.  C.  Carey,  Author  of  an  Essay  on 
the  Rate  of  Wages.  In  8  volumes  Oc- 
tava 

CAREY  OTWAGES. 

ESSAY  ON  TEIE  RATE  OF  WAGES, 
With  an  Examination  of  the  Causes  of  the 
Differences  in  the  Condition  of  the  I^- 
bourinj?  Population  throu^i^hout  the  World. 

By  11.  C.  Carey.     1  Volume. 

GALLATIN^  BANKING. 

CONSIDERATIONS  ON  THE  CUR- 
RENCY AND  BANKING  SYSTEM  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES.  By  Albert 
Gallatin. 


RAGUET  ON  MEE  TRADE. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  FREE 
TRADE,  illustrated  in  a  series  of  short  and 
familiar  Esaaya  By  Condy  Raguet,  Esq.  1 
vol.  8vo. 

LIFE  OF"TeSUS,  &c. 


JESUS  AND  HIS  BIOGRAPHERS; 
<m  THE  REMARKS  on  the  FOUR  GOS- 
PELS, revised  with  copious  additions,  by 
W.  B.  Fumeas.    In  1  volume  8 vo. 

To  all  who  are  acquainted  with  theclcar- 
neai,  beauty  and  accuracy  of  style;  (he  di- 
ligent research,  the  logical  strictncra  of  ar- 
Eroent,  and  the  profound  truthfulness  of 
r.  Fumess  as  a  writer,  and  especially  as 
an  expositor  of  the  Scriptures,  nothing  need 
beaaid  to  induce  them  to  read  with  interest 
and  attention  thia  work  on  the  Four  Goa- 
pela  Bat  we  woold  aay  to  all  who  are 
seeking  for  moral  triitli— fe  Ibe  light  of 


pore  Christianity— thirsting  for  a  real  per- 
aonal  knowledge  of  the  Lord  Jeaua  Chriat 
—end  for  a  higbejr  and  truer  estimation  of 
tboae  matchleaa  recorda,  bis  goepel,  turn  ye 
to  thia  book — puraue  this  moat  remarkable 
ezpoeition,  the  work  of  a  pure  minded,  aUet 
truth  loving  man,  with  the  aame  pureapirit 
and  aincere  deaire  after  the  troth,  that  ani- 
matea  hia  pagea,  and  ye  will  not  find  your 
labour  in  vain. — Evening  Oaxette, 

GEISLER'S^TEXT  BOOK. 

TEXT  BOOK OFECCLESIASTICAL 
HISTORY.  By  J.  C.  L  Geisler,  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  and  Theology,  and  Profeaaor  of 
Theology  in  Gottingen. 

Translated  from  the  Third  German  Edi- 
tion, by  Francis  Cunningham.  In  3  vola. 
8va 

Dr.  Gieslcr's  History  is  very  highly  re- 
commended by  gentlemen  whose  testimony 
to  its  value  will  have  great  weight,  vis: 
Professors  Stuart  and  Emerson,  of  Andover; 
Hodge,  of  Princeton;  Sears,  of  Newton;  and 
Ware,  of  Cambridge. 

THE  DISTRICT  SCHOOL,  OR  NA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION.  By  J.  Orville 
Taylor.     The  third  edition. 

'*  The  itylc  of  the  '  Di<itrict  SchooP  is  nirople,  in- 
tellii^ible,  apprnpriale,  correct  and  forcible;  and  the 
author  displays  much  acquaintance  with  the  condi- 
tion pf  common  education.  '  We  regard  the  geMral 
circulation  of  this  work  as  hifhiy  desirable,  Unr  it 
will  carry  to  every  rea^r  a  large  aoMnntof  inpori- 
ant  truths,  many  sound  views  of  education,  ana  an 
incitement  to  exertion  in  its  promotion,  which  must 
produce  some  good  eflects."— New- York  Daily  Adver- 
tiser. 

A  CABINET  ATLAS. 

THE  FAMILY  CABINET  ATLAS, 

constructed  upon  an  original  plan :  Be- 
ing a  Companion  to  the  EncyclopaB- 
dia  Americana,  Cabinet  Cyclopsdia, 
Family  Library,  Cabinet  Library,  &c. 

This  Atlas  comprises,  in  a  volume  of  the 
Family  Library  size,  nearly  100  Maps  and 
Tables,  which  present  equal  to  fifty  Thous- 
and Names  of  Places;  a  bofly  of  information 
three  times  OS  extensive  as  that  supplied  by 
the  generality  of  Quarto  Atlases. 


MISS  MARTINEAU. 

How  to  Observe — Morals  and  MaoDera. 
By  Miss  Martineau.  1  volume,  12  ma 

WALSH'S^DACTICa 

Didactic*8  Social,  Literary,  and  Politictl. 
By  Robert  Wtltb,  £&(). 

lo  2  voloawf,  Royal  12ma  Kmbotd 
elotb. 


CO ATE'S  FAMILY  Al^YISER. 


^ 


POPULAR  HBDICINIS; 

OR,  FABflLY  ADVISER. 


CtoHMor  of  OollfaMi  of  Anttony*  PhjiiofogT,  tnd  BffiMisi,  with  Meh  flurti  011  the  n» 
tto  of  Phjtie,  Bormyt  uid  tbo  DIimm  w  Women  amd  Childran,  tm  nity  firofe  luefhl  ii 
ftnillM  when  fegiutr  Phrtieiuii  oumol  bo  proouwdi  Mimg  m  OomponioB  and  Gtiido  tot 
ifltdUfont  Principals  of  iUnnftetoriet,  Plantetioni,  and  Boatdinf  flohodht  Hoada  of  fW 
mlUof,  BlasCert  of  VomoIi,  MiiiioDarias,  or  IVavolkrai  and  a  aoiAd  SkaCeh  fe  Tovf 
Hon  about  oommonoing  the  Stndj  of  Medicine. 

.    ^    '  BT  UEBtNELL  COATES,  M.  D. 

rakv  to  the  College  of  Phyeieiani  of  Pliiladelpfaia— HonoraryMeoiber  of  tbe  Philadelnhii 
Medieal  Soeietj— Correepoodeot  of  the  Lyoeani  of  Katoral  Hiitorf  of  Maw  York — mBm- 
ber  of  Ibo  Academy  of  Natural  Sciencea  of  Philadelphia — ^Formefiy  Reaident  Sorgeoa  of 
the  PenniylTaoia  Hoepltal,  dec. 

A88I8TID  Bir  SBVERAL  MEDICAL  mUlM. 

In  one  Jbandteme  veliMie. 

**  It  ifl  wltli  fitat  tatliAetitfn  tbat  wq  ■nnonnee  thii  tnilf  Talqablt  eoanilalloa,  ai  tlv  oiKMieoBiiMi 
aad  lattieitinf  treatlM  on  Pofmlar  MedkiM  ever  preMBted  to  tte  pabiie.  MHple  aad  aBanMtloat  to  'm 
laaaaagt,  ftva  (iom  technicaUttet,  and  enbracinf  tht  moM  iBportaat  ftcta  oa  Aaatoaqr.  Pkyiialy 
aaa  Uyftefie,  or  tht  art  of  pnatrvinf  bealtli,  and  tbe  treatnent  of  tboia  aftetlooi  whieh  reqain  iaB^ 
aiata  attention,  or  are  of  an  acute  ebaracter,  thie  ahoold  be  in  the  bande  of  efary  one,  mofe  peirtii 
ef  iboaa  who,  1^  tbeir  ■ttaatione  are  prevented  from  leeortlnff  to  the  adrloa  of  a  physidiaB;  dot 
Ika  earelbl  prratal  of  Ita  pafM  Ibll  to  profit  tbe  inbabitanta  of  our  citiea,  bf  fdHaf  than  a  mon  at 
kBOwMfe  of  tbe  ■truetare  of  tbe  humen  ftmmr,  and  of  the  la«e  tbat  gomn  tte  varioua  AiaeUDaa. 
ptfftet  integrity  ie  abenlutely  eeeential  to  health,  and  even  to  ezletenee;  the  varlooa  efrtaaM  of  ai 
chartataary,  daily  imeg ined  to  take  advantage  of  tbe  erednlity  and  ignoraaoa  of  nannad.  woald  be  lei' 
darad  Ibr  lefs  itrejudiclal  to  tbe  cooimanity  than  they  now  are.  We  woald  Mrticoiarhr  direct  attoatifli 
It  tbe  Chapter  on  Hygiene,  a  edenoe  in  iteelfof  the  utnxMt  importtnee,  aad  aMj  tiaatti  la  Ika  aaNll 
allowad  to  It  in  tbia  voloaw.'*— New  York  AnericaB. 


A  SERIES  OF  MEMOIRS  of  the  STATES. 
MEN  of  the  ENGLISH  COxMMON. 
WEALTH,  commeDcing  with  the  Origin 
of  the  Popular  Struggle,  in  the  reign  of 
Jamea  I.,  and  closing  at  the  Restoration^ 
With  original  Portraite  of  Elliot,  Pym, 
Hampden,  Cromwell;  and  an  Historical 
■dene,  after  a  Picture,  by  Cattermole.  By 
John  J?  orator  Esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple. 
(In  preparation.) 

TRAVELS  IN  EGYPT,  by  Prince  Puckler 
Muflitau, 

(In  preparation.) 


CONVERSATIONS  ON  NATURE  AND 

ART. 

For  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Seminaries  by 
a  Lady. 

With  niitneroui  wood  cuts  in  one  neat  13nio. 
volume,  bound  iu  emboMed  cloth,  and  lettered  in 
gold. 

Thie  little  work  embodies  a  vast  smonnt  of  useful, 
agreeable,  end  elegant  information,  end  is  full  of 
truth  and  beauty.  It  is  illuiirated  with  engravings.— 
Saturday  Chronicle. 

**The  rich  stores,  which  are  (Veighted  in  tho  dii. 
course  of  Mrs.  Fotescue  with  Henrietta  and  Fre- 
derick, are  remarkable  for  tbe  interest  and  import- 
ance, as  well  as  the  lucid  and  fascinating  mode  in 
which  they  are  imparted,  it  is  an  invaluable  as- 
sisunt  to  the  mother,  who  wishes  to  have  uwfUl  and 
elevating  convene  with  her  little  ones." 

*'  This  is  a  valuable  little  volume  firom  tht  press 
of  Lea  it  Blanchard,  Ihn  of  useful  information,  aad 
iaatraeUva  to  aH  who  wish  to  aeanire  a  kaowladga 
of  Nature  aad  Art.   It  to  aBbaUtoM  with  aaeilr 


forty  nuts,  ancT  the  whole  ie  well  got  up.    It 

from  a  talented  fbroily,  the  aatbMcas  being  thesiSber 
of  Captain  Marryat." 

CHITTY'S  JURISPRUDENCE. 

CHlTTrS  MEDICAL  JURISPRU- 
DENCE. A  valuable  work  for  Lawyen 
or  Physic iaij&    Iu  royal  8vo. 

ADVENTURES  OP  AN  ATTORNEY 
IN  SEARCH  OP  PRACTICE,  by  the  Au- 
thor of  Adventures  of  a  Gentlemaa  in 
Seorch  of  a  Iloree,  2  vols.  12ma 

HERSCHEL'S  PHILOSOPHY. 

Preliminary  Discourae  on  the  Objects,  Ad* 
vantages,  and  Pleasarca  of  tho  Study  of  Ni* 
tural  Philosophy.  By  J.  T.  W.  Hencbd,  A. 
M.  Lato  Fellow  of  St.  John'a  College,  Cas* 

bridge. 

"  Without  disparaging  any  other  of  the  BMny  ia- 
teresUng  and  instructive  volnmee  ieeued  ia  tbe  fbrsi 
of  cabinet  and  fbmily  libraries,  it  to,  perbapi,  not 
too  much  to  place  at  the  head  of  tbe  Hec,  for  exteai 
and  variety  of  condensed  infomatioa,  Mr.  Heiseheft 
diflcourso  of  Natural  Fhilooophy  la  JJr.  laidaafii 
Cyclopsdia."— Christian  Observer. 

**  Tbe  Anest  work  of  nhifoeophieal  ganioa  wU* 
this  age  has  seen.**— Mackintoeh'a  Eagland. 

**  Mr.  Herschel*B  delightAil  volume.  •  •  •  We  tol 
eeatteitd  through  the  wocfc  laeUaeaa  of  vivid  aai 
happy  illnatration,  where  the  Ihaqr  to  anAilly  caM 
into  action,  jo  at  aomttitota  to  raartad  oa  tf  tto 


Bptoadid  pietorea  wliidiflffD«dapQS  ■•  to  tba  abtorf 
JJaioa.*  ftagrtotly  atfiwr. 


WASHINGTON   IRVING'S   WORKS. 


THE  WORKS 


Of 


UTASnilVGTON    IRTIN«, 


EMBBAOIHO 


THE  SKETCH  BOOK. 
KNICKERBOCKER'S  NEW 

YORK, 
BRACEBRIDGE  HALL, 


TALES  OF  A  TRAVELLER, 
THE  CONQUEST  OF  GRANADA, 
THE  ALHAMBRA, 


A  New  and  Beautiful  Edition,  in  Two  Royal  Octavo  Volumea,  with  a  Portrait  of  the 

the  Anther. 


THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS;  or 
Scenes,  Incidents  and  Adventures  in  the 
Far  West. 

Digested  from  the  Journal  of  Capt  B.  L. 
BoNifEViLLB,  of  the  Army  of  the  U.  States, 
and  illustrated  from  various  other  sources 
By  Washington  Irving. 

With  Two  Large  Maps. 
In  Two  Volumes, 


ASTORIA;  or.  Anecdotes  of  an  Enterprise 
Beyond  the  Roclcy  Mountains.  By  Wash- 
uoTON  Irving. 

Handsomely  bound  in  Two  Volumes, 
emboased  cloth  or  in  leather. 


NEW  EDITIONS  OF  THE  FOLLOW- 

ING  WORKS  MAY  BE  HAD 

SEPARATE. 

THE  SKETCH  BOOK,  2  vols.  13ma 


A  History  of  the  Life  and  Voyages  of 
Christopber  Columbus  By  Washington 
iKTnio. 

Revised  and  corrected  by  the  Author. 
In  Two  Volumes,  Octavo, 


THE  CRAYON  MISCELLANY. 
By  Wasbinoton  Irving.    In  8  vols. 

Contammgf 

A  TOUR  ON  THE  PRAIRIES. 
ABBOTSFORD  AND  NBWSTEAD 

ABBEY. 
LEGENDS   OF   THB  CONQUEST 

OF  SPAIN. 
2 


I.' 


KNICKERBOCKERS  HISTORY  of 
NEW  YORK,  revised  and  corrected. 
2  vols.  I2mo. 


BRACEBRIDGE  HALL,  or  the  HU- 
MORISTS, 2  vols.  12mo. 


TALES  Of  A  TRAVELLER,  2  vols. 
I2mo. 


A  CHRONICLE  of  thb  CONQUEST 
OP  GRENADA.     In  2  vols.  12nio. 


THE  ALHAMBRA ;  a  series  of  Tiles 
and  Sketches  of  the  Moors  and  Spa- 
niards.   In  2  vols.  12ma 


THB  BEAUTIES  OF  WASBlNGTON 

IRVING. 

A  Small  Volume  for  Ihe  Pocket,  neatly 
done  up  in  extra  clotb. 


COOPER'S  WORKS. 


NITIL  HI8T0ET. 


or 


THE   UNITED  STATEa 

A  new  Edition,  Revised  and  Ck>rrected  with  an  Index  to  the  VolomeSi 

In  2  volamee,  8va 


GLEANINGS  IN  EUROPE. 

CONTAINING: 


SKETCHES  OF  SWITZERLAND. 
In  2  vole.  12ino. 

A  RESIDENCE  IN  FRANCE,  with 
•n  Ezenriion  up  the  Rhine,  and  a  Second 
VUX  to  SwitzeHand.    In  2  volumea  12ma 


FRANCE,  with  Sketehea  of  Parisian  So* 
ciety.    In  2  volaroes,  12roa 

ENGLAND,  with  Sketcbaa  of  Socie^  m 
the  Metrqpolia.    In  2  Tolumes  12ina 

ITALY  with  Sketches  of  Society,  h 
2  volumes  12aiOi 


Now  ready, 

THE   PATHFINDER, 

OR 

THE    INLAND    SEA.    In  2  vols.  I2mo. 


THE  MONIKINS.  In  2  volumes 
12mo. 

A  new  Edition  of  Homeward  Bound;  or, 
the  Chase.    In  2  volumes  12mo. 

HOME  AS  FOUND,  beinfr  a  Sequal  to 
Homeward  Bound.    In  2  vols.  12m6. 


PRECAUTION, 

A  NOVEL. 

A  new  edition,  revised  by  the  Aut}icr. 
In  2  volumes  I2mo. 

This  excellent  novel,  the  first  that  ioeucd 
from  the  prolific  pen  of  our  admired  coun- 
tryman Cooper,  had    become    extremely 


scarce,  if  not  entirely  out  of  print.  It  Is 
one  of  the  very  best  productions  of  its  au- 
thor, and  from  the  mountains  of  trash  un- 
der the  titles  of  novels,  that  have  accumu- 
lated of  late  years,  it  may  be  selected  by 
Uie  youth  of  our  country  as  worthy  of  their 
perusal  for  its  amusing  story  and  pure 
En^rlish  style. — The  Lou$ianian. 

The  great  care  which  the  author  has  be- 
stowed upon  this  edition,  is  correcting  the 
errors  and  amending  the  faults,  of  the  ori- 
ginal, will  be  appreciated  by  every  reader 
with  whom  "Precaution"  is  an  old  ac- 
quaintance. It  is  now  much  more  worthy 
of  his  time  and  money.— jE^venn^  Gttzette 
and  Gallaxy. 


NOVELS  AND  TALES,  IN  TWENTY-SIX  VOLVMES. 


coNT  Ai  ning: 


The  Spy.  In  2  vols. 

Pioneers.  ** 
Pilot 

Pimirie.  •• 

Lionel  Uiiooln.  ** 

.  Last  of  the  Mohicans.     ** 

JUd  Rover.  * 


The  Wept  of  the  Wish- 

Tdn-Wish.   In  2  vols. 
Water  Witch. 

Brava  •* 

Travelliog  Bichftlar  « 

Heidenmauer.  ** 

HmisfmaL  ^ 


Or  aajr  workoasy  be  had  sspaiats  ui  koardsi 


WORKS  BY  BOZ. 

niiistrated  editions  of  Hie  following  works  by  (BOZ)  Charles  Dickens,  Esq. 
printed  on  fine  paper,  and  handsomely  bound  in  embossed  cloth  to  match. 

The  plates  are  engraved  by  Yeager,  and  neatly  printed  on  cream  colom^ 
paper. 

THE  POSTHUMOUS  PAPERS  OF 

WITH  NUMEROUS  DESIGNS, 
ILLUSTRATED  BY 
SAM  WELLER  JR.,  AND  ALFRED  CROWQUILL,  ESQ. 


OLIVER    TW^IST; 

OR,  THE  PARISH  BOY'S  PROGRESS, 

WITH  TWENTY-FOUR  ILLUSTRATIONS; 

DESIGNED  BY  CRUIKSHANK. 


SKETCHES   BY  BOZ; 

Illustrative  of  Every-Day  Life,  and  Every-Day  People, 

A   NEW    EDITIONt 

COMPRISING  BOTH   THE  SERIES; 

AND  EMBELLISHED  WITH  NUMEROUS  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
BY  GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK. 


THE   LIFE   AND   ADVENTURES 

or 

NICHOIiAS   NICKIiEBY, 

WITH  THIRTY  NINE  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  PHIZ; 

AND 


v» 


A  SPLENDID  PORTRAIT  OP  THE  AUTHOR. 

Cheap  editions  of  tbe  last  three  mentioned  works  may  also  be  had,  each  work  contain- 

inff  two  plates. 
*  IN  PREPARATION. 

A.  new  work  by  Boz»  to  be  lasaed  in  numbers,  to  match  the  above. 


-%->  I- 


JACK   SHEPPA.RD, 


n 


u 


A  NEW   ROMANCE 


9T  THE  AUTHOft  OV 

•*  ROOK  WOOD,"  -  CRITCHTON,*'  &c 
In  3  volt.  12010.    WithFIitai. 


**  Wo  are  g\nA  to  welcome  the  whole  of 
Jack  Sheppard  at  last  It  ia  one  of  the 
ricbeit  hooka  of  the  day.  W.  H.  Aina- 
wcftht  the  author  of  Jack  Sheppard*  haa  in 
thk  work,  eetablbhed  hia  reputation  aa  a 
fine  delineator  of  low  life.  Hia  novel  ia 
•eeood'only  to  the  works  of  the  unrivalled 
**Boi,"  for  the  deep  intereat,  graphic 
aketcbea  of  character,  and  Btriking  views  of 
crime  and  ita  inevitable  conaeqoencea. 
Tbo  hero  of  the  tale  is  the  original  of 
"Captain  Macheath,**  of  Beggar's  Opera 
celebritv." — Evening  Ottxette  4*  OaUuey, 

**  Jack  Sheppard  ia  so  worthy  of  the  hand 
which  gave  us  the  Ikroous  Dick  Torpinand 
his  Ride  to  York,  that  wo  gladly  6tep  out 
of  our  way  to  bid  him  welcome.'* — Liierary 
ChueUe. 


"  In  every  respect  *  Jaek  Sheppatd'  fty 
miseswell.  Heisfbllaf  interestyl^Mi 
spirit.  The  storv  is  at  ooee  startling,  i» 
pressive,  and  pathetic** — Cornier, 

"  The  scenes  of  *  Jack  Shemrd '  are  M 
of  spirit,  iockient  and  variety. —AieeMor. 

"^Foll  of  that  interest  which  Mr.  Aim- 
worth  impairs  to  all  the  prodactkxH.  It 
bkia  fare  to  ahare  that  andispated  svif 
which  *  Boa'  haseteiolsed  in  these  pagesr 
--Weekly  Ckranide. 

•«The  Author  of'Rookwood*  ban  here 
struck  out  a  new  vein  in  fictioo.  ^StA 
Sheppard '  will  greatly  advance  even  tb 
present  high  reputatioD  of  Mr.  Ainswoftk* 
— Nmval  and  MUitmy  Qaxeite, 


(In  preparation,) 
THE  TOWER  OF  LONDON,  with  Illostratione. 

GUY  PAWKES,  with  Illustrations. 

By  Ains worth. 


"SAM  sLiCK  THE  CLOCKMAKER." 

THE  CLOCK-MAKER  OR  SAYINGS  AND  DOINGS  OF  SAMUEL  SUCK  OF 
SUCKVILLE,  First  and  second  series  in  2  vols.  12mo. 

*ft*  Either  Series  may  be  had  separately. 


Sam  Slick*8  shrewd  observations  and  odd 
quaint  humour  are  admirable. — Athenamm, 

Full  of  spirit,  originality  and  humour. — 
Morning  Chronicle, 

The  humour  of  Mr.  Slick  is  by  far  the 
best  thing  of  its  kind  we  have  ever  seen. 
It  is  indeed  truly  delightful.  Such  a  book 
as  this  stands  in  need  of  neither  our  praise 
nor  recommendation.  It  will  make  its 
own  way;  for  it  is  of  the  right  etuff. — 
Scoieman. 

Sam  Slick  is  one  of  the  most  sagacious 
aa  well  as  amusiug  authors  of  his  time  and 
country. — Atlae. 


The  author  of  this  work,  which  iiu 
furnished  the  newspapers  with  so  msoj 
bonne  bouches  in  the  wav  of  extracts,  is  a 
man  of  original  genius  and  durewd  obserrtp 
tion,  with  an  inexhaustible  vein  of  witaod 
humour. — Dublin  Mail. 

One  of  those  genuinely  original  worb 
which  carry  their  own  letter  of  reoooi- 
mendation,  and  are  every  where  relished.— 
Globe. 

A  very  clever  and  characteristic  work. 
The  humour  is  rich  and  dry,  the  satire 
broad  and  sharp,  without  ill-natare. — Spec- 
lator. 


THE  BUBBLES  IN  CANADA,  by  Sam  Slick,  in  I  vol.  12ma 

SAM  SLICK'S  LETTER  BAG  of  the  GREAT  WESTERN,  or  LIFE 
STEAMER,  by  the  Author  of  '<  The  Clockmaker,'*  d^.  Am.    In  1  vol.  12ma 

(In  preparation,) 
SAM  SUCK  IN  ENGLAND,  By  the  Author  of"  The  Clookmaker»**  «o,  Ac 


a  A 


BRIDGEWATER  TREATISES. 


Tbu  wriM  of  TreatlMt  ii  publitbed  under  the  following  cireuiDttaneet:^ 

The  light  Honourable  and  Bev.*  Fkakcu  HtMRT,  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  died  In  the  month  of  February, 
i;  todlreetad  eeruin  truitees  therein  named,  to  invest  in  the  public  fundt,  the  eum  of  eight  thouaanJ 
I  atarling:  thia  lum.  with  the  accruing  dividends  thereon,  to  be  held  at  the  disposal  of  the  Preaideat, 
ftir  the  time  being,  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  to  be  paid  to  the  person  or  persons  nominated  by  him. 
Tbi  Tsstator  fkrtlier  directed,  that  the  person  or  persons  selected  by  the  said  President,  should  be  appoiated 
to  write,  print  and  publish  one  thousand  copies  of  a  woric,  on  the  Power.  Wisdom,  and  Goodness  of  Ood,  as 
■lasitated  in  tlie  Creation ;  illustrating  such  work,  by  all  reasonable  arguments,  as,  for  instance,  the  variety 
and  ihrmation  of  God's  creatures  in  the  Animal,  Vegetable,  and  Mineral  Kingdoms;  the  effect  of  digestion, 
mwd,  thereby,  of  conversion;  the  construction  of  the  hand  of  man,  and  an  inflinite  variety  of  other  argu- 
mtais;  as  also  by  discoveries,  ancient  and  modern,  in  arts,  sciences,  and  the  whole  extent  of  literature. 

Ha  dasirsd,  moreover,  that  the  proAts  arising  from  the  scale  of  the  works  so  published,  should  be  paid  to 
Uie  authors  of  the  works. 

The  late  President  of  tlie  Royal  Society,  Davios  GiLatRT,  Exti.,  requested  the  assistance  of  hie  Grace, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  of  the  Bishop  of  I^ondon,  in  determining  upon  the  best  mode  of  carry- 
ing lato  effisct,  the  intentions  of  tlie  Testator.  Acting  with  their  advice,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  a  no- 
blenan  immediately  connected  with  the  deceased,  Mr.  Davies  Gilbert  appointed  the  following  eight  gentle- 
to  write  separate  Treatises  in  the  different  branches  of  the  subjects  here  stated:— 


L  The  Adaptation  of  External  Nature  to  the  Moral  and  Intellectual  Constitution  of 
Man.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh. 

IL  The  Adaptation  of  External  Nature  to  the  Physical  Condition  of  Man,  principally 
with  reference  to  the  supply  of  his  wants,  and  the  exercise  of  his  intellectual  facul- 
ties. By  John  Kidd,  M.  D.,  F.  R,  S.,  Regius  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford. 

IIL  Astronomy  and  General  Physics,  considered  with  reference  to  Natural  Theology. 
By  the  Rev.  Wm.  Wiibwbll,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

IV.  The  Hand,  its  mechanism  and  vital  endowments  as  evincing  design,  with  numerous 
wood  cuts.    By  Sir  Chahlss  Belx>,  K.  H.  F.  R.  S. 

V.  Chemistry,  Meteorology,  and  the  Function  of  Digestion,  considered  with  reference 

to  Natural  Theology.     By  Wm.  Prout,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S. 

VI.  The  History,  Habits,  and  Instincts  of  Animals.  By  the  Rev.  Wm.  Kirbt,  M.  A., 
F.  R.  S-,  Illustrated  by  numerous  engravings  on  copper. 

VII.  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology,  considered  with  reference  to  Natural  Theology. 
By  PirrER  Mark  Rojet,  M.  D.     Illustrated  with  nearly  500  wood  cuts. 

VIIL  Geology  and  Mineralogy  considered  with  reference  to  Natural  Theology.  By 
the  Rev.  Wm.  Bucklanin  D,  D.,  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  and  Reader  in  Geology 
and  Mineralogy  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  With  eighty-nine  copperplates  and 
large  coloured  maps. 

The  whole  aeries  forms  a  beautiful  set  of  booka,  in  seven  volumes  octavo,  and  to  bo  had 
in  handsome  cloth  or  half  bound  with  calf  backs  and  corners. 

%•  Tho  work  of  Chalmers,  Bell,  WheweU,  Prout  and  Kidd,  may  be  liad  separate  each  in 

one  volume  I2mo. 

•.•  The  work  of  Rojet,  in  2  vola.  8vo.    Buckland,  in  2  vols.  8vo.,  and  Kirby  in  one  vol. 
8vo.»  may  also  be  bad  separate  from  the  lete  of  tbs  work. 

2» 


HEBSOREL'S  ASTBONOHT. 

A   TREATISE   ON  ASTBONOH\'. 

8f  Sir  Joha  F.  W.  HeneheL.  F.  B.  B..  &c. 
A  new  EdKioD,  with  a  Pre&ce  «nd  a 
■erin  of  Quealioni  for  tha  eziDiiiHtiiai  at 
StodenU.  Br  &  C.  Wilker.  In  1  toL 
Unw. 

"TkafraMit  tiTMIniiliBawlMlaMflrta  ;r- 
tntannr;  ll  tactancfertvd  br  tba  »■■  ((nMl.:, 
aBd(l)^Ii»lB.UeiaBc  ftrtliir  of  iilnKiUtoi'  - 
■NiiMwkMiltpiiHMmaitiralM  |«cirlcmi'"i 
•CMn««r4m>nMnilw.  AvoUiM- <tar<^B»' < " 
■litii«M  mkatMs  u^  tt*  mnimlnul  naf, 
mMm  at  Urn  nttm,  tbi  ■ulbot  tu  nenrtlKk 
■nAicii  B  vnlanacafeakM.  m  an  IbllT  Rna**  I : 
IB  Imnw  >pM  M«  »Mn  Ika  BWaltMli  dM  1  : . 
■onuM  af  ih*  *rinot.  wd  lo  loiUiu  ibcm  In  j. 
■na  iigKt  lm}fi  lu  ■qntuto*."— UuitcT  &■»<  i' 


SREWSTER'S  OPTIca 

TREATISE  OS  OPTICA  BySirDiTi. 
Brewftcr.  A  new  edition,  wiiii  Notes  an. 
Additbaa,  br  A.  D.  Boche,  ProfeMor  n 
Niterel  PhllMoptiy  and  Cbemiurj  id  tin 
Univenity  of  PcnnaylTaDJa.  ISmo. 


BABTON'B  FLOBA. 

AnoTBoTNorth  AaMria,''«fdil6a(>-  i 
loared  Platei.  By  W.  P.  C.  ButOB,]L  I 
a    In  8  raU.  4tOb 

ARNOTT'S   PHYSICS. 

Element!  of  Pbjmea,  or  Hatai*l  PhilaM- 
phy,  Ganenl  ud  Mediod.  upluMd  w 
depeodentJjarTaofaiueel  HatbenMtiea.Mi 
couUiningNew  DimMitioasud  PnMinl 
SufrgertioM.  Bjr  NeiU  Aroott,  H.  ft 
Fburth  /       '        "       ■'--  "^    '-'- 


ilyllJui 


elwly  llJuHrtlcd.-— 17.  B 


EVAN'S  MILLWRIGHTS  GUIDK, 

MILLWRIGHTandMILLER'SGUIDR. 
By  Orivcr  Ei-nni..  Tlie  TpiiIIi  Eililioii  w:!l, 
Additions  and  Corroctlnnf,  by  the  I'rtjf.'gMir 
of  MechanicB  in  Iho  Franklin  inBtitute  ..I 
I'ennEylvnnin ;  and  n  Di'scriptiim  of  an  Im- 
proved  McTcliont  I-'iour  Hj)l,  Willi  T.n- 
f;roTin^p.  By  C.  &  O.  Eiana,  Engineer,^. 
ThJB  is  a  practical  worli  and  hoB  had  n 
\eif  extended  sale. 


BONAPAJITE'S  ORNITHOLOGY. 


Americnn  Crnilholopy,  or  Natural  H  -- 
tory  of  Birdii,  Inliabitin^ the  United  Siat>  -. 
by  Cliarlea  Lucien  Bonaparte;  designed  .  . 
a  continuntinn  of  Wilauu's  Ornitlioloi  , , 
Vota  I.  U-  HI.  and  IV. 

Gcntlemi^n  wlio  possesa  Wilmn,  and  ero 
deBiroiis  of  rendering  i.lie  work  complete, 
are  informed  ihnt  the  edition  of  this  wcfli 
is  very  small,  and  Ibat  but  a  very  limited 
number  of  ci^ee  remain  Dusotd. 

(Odd  Tolumcsun  be  ntpplied.taMtn* 


edition,  witii  AdditioH  bf  Imae  Hajri^  H. 
D.    In  2  voli.  8*0. 

"  Dr.  Amott'e  work  hM  done  fcr  Ptiyac* 
oa  iDueh  ai  Loelw'a  BNay  did  for  the  Kt- 
ence  of  mind.'''^£owlDM  Buitenitf  M^ 

■*  We  may  veittDra  to  predict  that  itwQ 
not  be  turpuMd." — T^oiiu; 

■*  Dr.  A.  hiB  not  doM  teoa  Ibr  Pbn» 
than  Blackatono  did  fiv  the  Zxw.**— Jlani> 
ing  Herald. 

>'  Dr.  A.  baa  made  Natural  Philonpfcr 
BB  attractive  as  Btifltm  made  Hatunl  Hib- 
tory." — fVeneA  Critic 

"A  worbofthehigbeatelai 
prodvctiontofroiad."-  " 


GRAY'S  CHEMISTRY. 

The  Chemistry  of  the  AHa  oo  the  baw 
of  Gray'a  Operative  Cbemiit.  being  dd  Ex- 
hibition of  the  Arte  and  Hanufacturea de- 
pendent on  Chemical  Principlea,  with  bd> 
meroua  En^ravinps,  by  Arlbor  L,  Porttr, 
M,  D.  late  ProfcawT  of  Chemirtry,  ic  in 
ihcUniverBity  ofVermonL  laSvo.  With 
numcrouB  Plates.  , 

FARADAY'S    MANIPULATIONS. 

Chemical  Manipulation.  Instruction  to 
I  Students  on  the  Metboda  of  perfoimiof 
I  EiperimentaorDemonetration  or  Research. 
'  witli  accuracy  and  HueccEa.  By  Michael 
Faraday,  F.  R.  S.  First  Americao  froja  tbe 
i^ccnnd  Londnn  edition,  with  additiooB  by 
J.  K.  Mitchell,  M.  D. 

DELA  BECHE^S  GEOLOGY. 

i  A  GEOLOGICAL  MANUEL  By 
I  Hen7  T.  de  la  Beche.  Eiq..  *"•  R-  ^<  f  ■  G- 
I  m^  Member  of  iha  Gaahagieal  Society  Ot 
iFnttcttiic    lolvoLSn^witJilOlwoQd. 


ffmMBxo  n  ISA  m  mMeBASOK 
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LEA'S  GEOLOGY. 

CONTRIBUnONS   TO  GEOLOGY. 

lUiutrated  by  numerous  coloured  En- 
gravings. By  leaac  Lea,  Member  of  tho 
American  Philosophical  Society,  &c.  &c. 
In  1  voL  6va 


LEA'S  NAIADES. 

A  SYNOPSIS  OP  THE  FAMILY  OF 
NAIADES.  By  Isaac  Lea,  Member  of 
the  Americnn  Philosophical  Society,  dx. 
Ac*    1  vol.  8vo.  with  ooloured  plates. 


THB  BOCS  OF  SCIENCE;  in  tfarot 
parts,  a  fkmiliar  introduction  to  the  Princi- 
ples of  Natural  Philosophy,  adapted  to  the 
comprehension  of  Young  People.  Dlus- 
trated  by  many  curious  and  interesting 
Experiments  and  Observations,  and  in- 
cluding Notices  of  the  most  recent  Dit- 
coveriea  Embellished  with  numerous  En- 
gravings on  wood. 

Part.    1    MECHANICS. 

2  HYDROSTATICS,  &c. 

3  CHEMISTRY. 


«4 


LARDNER'S  HYDROSTATICS. 

A  TREATISE  on  HYDROSTATICS 
▲NO  PNEUMATICS.  Bv  the  Rev.  Die- 
DjTsius  I^rdner,  LL.  D.  F.  R.  S.  &,c,  A  now 
American  from  the  last  Loiidon  Cflition, 
with  Notes  by  Benjamin  F.  Jos-lin,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Natural  Philobophy  in  Union 
College. 

**  It  folly  tuiitainfi  the  fivourahle  opinion  wo  bnvn 
already  oxprewed  as  to  thi'<  vaiuabl^icouiiiuiiitiuin  of 
mcKlern  sciencii."— Lit.  (2az. 

**  Dr.  Ijardn«r  hoR  madn  a  frood  iiac  of  lii»  nrquain- 
tanee  with  tlie  fami>iar  factd  uliicri  illubtraic  tlw 
principloB  of  Scipncw."— Monthly  Mng. 

*'It  ill  writlrn  wiih  a  full  knowl«:(f]ri>  of  the  nub- 
jcct,  and  in  a  pr>pular  style,  aboundini;  iu  practical 
illustrations  of  tbe  nbttrusQ  operations  of  tliuse  im- 
portant sciences.**— U.  8.  Jour. 


REID  ON  CLOCK  MAKING. 

TREATISE  ON  CLOCK  AND 
WATCII-xMAiaNG.  Theoretical  and 
j  Practical.  By  Thomas  Rf?id,  Edinburgh 
'  Honorary  iMcinbcrof  ilio  \Vori«hipful  Com- 
!  pany  of  Clock  ]\Iakcr8,  London.  Royal 
I  Octavo.    Illustrated  by  Numerous  Plates. 


LARDNER'S  MECHANICS. 

A  TREATISE  ON  MECHANICS. 
By  Captain  Kater,  and  the  Rev.  Dionysius 
lisrdner.  With  numerou:)  Engravinf^'s.  In 
1  vol.  12mo. 

•'  A  work  uhirh  contain^  an  nnromrnon  (im'iunt 
of  useful  infiifinatinn.  cxliil'iinil  in  n  pinin  ninl  vury 
intelliKiblH  form." — (jJin(>i«xi's  \au  FliiloMipliy. 

*' Adinirnlilc  in  ilevf?l('piii'>nt  an<i  -jllitnr  in  prin- 
eipletf.  and  I'sp^rially  f>li(*ii''ii*«  in  ilhiKtration  from 
fkmiliar  subjects. "—':M(iiithlv  Mac 

**TlH>u;rh  n>pl«te  with  riiil«>'">piMrnl  information 
of  the  hieii«*i't  onb'r  in  mpr.hanic,  ailnpted  to  ordi- 
nary capacities  in  a  way  to  r<Miri.r  ii  ui  once  inlet- 
lifible  and  p^ip'ilar.'*— I^it.  C.i'/.'AUi. 

"  A  work  iif  pri-at  merit,  fuh  nf  valuable  informa* 
tlon,  not  only  to  tbe  practirn!  miThanie,  but  to  tbe 
man  of  science."— N.  Y.  Courier  uud  Enquirer. 


THE  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  MA- 
NUAL: a  regular  and  connected  Course 
of  Elementary  Studies,  embracing  the  ne- 
cessary and  useful  Branches  of  the  Common 
Education.  In  Four  Parts,  with  a  quarto 
Atlas.  Compiled  froin  the  latest  and  most 
approved  Author?,  by  Mr.  R.  Bartlett 

Tbe  plan  of  thi-i  work  was  the  mipi;ef>tion  of  tbe 
late  (fovernor  riiMion.  whnw  zeal  and  vfforf  In  tbt 
cauweof  our  Puhlic  Scboola^will  be  chcrislied  iritb 
grateful  reimMiiliraiiie  to  the  laict*i  pr>Hleritv;  and  thin 
work  «o  far  n*>  it  had  a<lvnn(:«:il  up  to  the  time  of  his 
iamentt'd  death,  n-ceiveilliitf  favourabJe  regard  aod' 
patronage. 

The  olijoct  of  the  National  School  Manual,  is  to 
furnish  a  System  of  inMruclion.for  a  thoriiii|;h  Enf- 
ii8ii  education,  in  a  plain,  praciiral.  and  progrcasive 
S>irieK  of  LesAUii;!,  collaterally  arrniiged. 


RENWICK'S  MECHANICS. 

ELEMENTS  of  MECHANICS.  By 
James  Ren  wick,  Esq.  Professor  of  Natural 
and  Experimental  Piiilowphy,  Columbia 
College,  N.  Y.  In  8iro.  with  numerous 
Engravings. 

**  We  think  this  decidedly  the  best  treatise  on  Me- 
dMDlot,  which  has  inued  from  ibe  American  preee, 
tbat  we  have  teen;  one,  too,  that  is  alike  ciediMble 
to  iha  writer,  and  to  the  etate  of  ecieiiee  in  tbii 
•Ottotrj."— Amcricaa  Qnarterly  Eevieir. 


THE  CLINTON  PRIMER. 

A 

SERIES  OF  FIRST  LESSONS: 

WITH 

NUMEROUS  CUTS. 


NEUMANS  DICTIONARY. 

A  Pocket  Dictionary  of  (he  Spanish  and 
Enalish  Lnntrunfjep,  Compiled  from  the  last 
Improved  Ediiitmsof  Neuman  and  Barretti. 
In  one  small  volume. 


DONNEGAN'S  LEXICON. 

Greek  and  English  Lexicon.  By  D. 
Donnegan.  Abridged  for  ibe  use  of 
Schools  In  1  vol.  royal  ISinov,  cootairir^ 
ing  atx>ve  800  pages. 


•oLMAB^s  intkwm  u>uMM  ..ygn  ,# CHOOLB, 


-^ 


^AlEUOfiOir  (W  Omi  VBIjDUD 
nUira  FABm  ■jwwpin'mt  W  a 
Kif  ,  ooitiibiif  tht  mt,  a  lHwal  ani  a  tot 
tfliwhlioiij  armi^^  ia  aiieb  a  BMaaw  aa 
ta  point  oat  tba  dHEwanea  batwaeo  tba 
Ikioab  and  tha  Eogliih  idioai«  alao  a 
4girad  pcooaoeiatioa  of  tba  Fcanch«  ao- 
ooaiiiv  to  tba  boat  Franek  worka  estaot  on 
thaaaQaet;  tba  wbola  pracadod  by  a  abort 
traaUaa  oa  tba  aounda  of  tba  Frencb  Itn- 
ffoagab  comiaurod  witb  thoaaof  tha  Engliab. 
BfA.  Bolroar.   In  1  voL  Uma 

Tba  asqmarion  'figured  pronunoiatioo,' 
ia  abofa  ampk^  to  ezpraoi  that  the  wonla 
in  tha  Kej  to  tba  Freneb  F^blea  are  apelt 
and  dividad  aa  they  are  pronoonced.  it  ia 
vImI  Walkar  baa  dona  in  bia  Critical  Pro- 
Mwneing  Dictiontrjr;  for  inatancei  be  indi- 
cataa  tba  pronunoiation  oTtha  word  enoagh, 
^  difiding  and  apalling  it  thm,  a-naf.  In 
tba  aama  nuumar  I  indicate  the  prooanciap 
lion  of  tha  word  compatient  tbuii  kon-t^ 
Aa  the  andenrtanding  of  the  flgnred  pro- 
nnnciatkNi  of  Walker  reqoirea  the  atudent 
la  ba  amainled  wilb  tba  primilifo  aonnda 
«f  tiM  Baglkb  vowak  ha  mart  likewiae, 
baftM  bacaa  nndewttad  tba  fignrcd  prannn- 
«lMMi  af  tba  FVcncb«  make  bioiaelf  ac» 
a^iimi4  with  the  A)  priaAitive  aounda  of 
Iba  l^vw'b  To«^lik  Tbia  any  iotelligent 
fiKvii^a  «m  f«^  ft\Mw  a  Minre.  or  from  any 
Kvtx   \^V^  n><i,;»  l^x^noh  well,   in  a  few 


t  V^  WKN  rruKs  dk  telemaque 

I^KH  IT.NKI  ON,  in  1  vol.  12mo.,  accom- 
j^^^>^  >>  «  M:Y  10  the  EIGHT  FIRST 
|VH>KS,  m  I  vol.  rJma,  containing  like 
^V  |SK'«»* — tl»o  Text  a  Literal  and  Free 
1>«mUIhmi;  intended  as  a  Sequel  to  the 


A  gDny»»  af  fliflfipial 

a? aij  Tvpic  i|aaaalai|^la  Baiai 
•atkaii  anangad  nndarWbaaat 
nnneraw  famarbaon  fSbit  pacadiaF 
ciatSoQ  and  naaof?aihMBawmia  li 
andiapoaadaaaanaMarahiyto 
aeqIiiaitMii  of  a  aorraat  pnaoi 
French.    ByA.BolnMtf.    1  aaL 


A  CX)MPLirPE  TBEATKB  ON  THK. 
GENDERS  OF  FRENCH  NOUN8;  iaa 
bomII  paoiphlet  of  ftnrlaaa  pafaa. 

Thia  little  work,  wbiab  ia  the  moat  eoia* 
plate  of  the  kind^  ia  the  fruit  of  gnat  k- 
iNnir,  and  wiU  pnifa  of  iauoanae  aenriea 
to  erery  leaneik 


ALL  THE. FRENCH  VERBS  BOTH 
REGULAR  AND  IRRBGULAR,  m  a 

■mall  folnme. 

The  verba  itre  to  be,  avoir  to  have,  pv- 
ler  to  apeak  finir  to  finiah*  recavoir  to  r^ 
c«ive,  vendro  to  aallt  aa  leaar  to  riM^  m 
bien  porter  to  be  well,  iTen  aDer  to  go  away, 
are  nera  all  copjagalad  throogn  lifr 
matifely"— negativaljr  ' '  imarrosatifaly 
and  negatively  and  Interragativei^—aa ar- 
rangement which  will  greatlyftcilitatatba 
fe'cholar  in  his  learning  the  FreDch  veibii 
and  which  will  save  the  maater  the  troubte 
of  explaining  over  and  over  again  what 
may  be  much  more  easily  learned  from 
books,  thus  leavinfir  him  more  time  to  give 
his  pupil,  during  tlie  leawn,  that  initrae> 
tion  which  cannot  be  fband  m  booki^  kot 
which  mtist  be  learned  from  a  master. 


BUTLER'S  ANTIENT  GEOGRAPHY. 


GEOGRAPin A  CLASSICA,  or  the  ap- 
plication of  Anticnt  Geography  to  the 
Classics.  By  Samuel  Butler,  &c.  &c 
Fourth  American  edition  with  quettiooa. 
In  1  vol. 


BUTLER'S  ANTIENT  ATLAS. 

ATLAS  OF  ANTIENT  GEOGRAPHY, 
consisting  of  21  Coloured  Maps,  with  a 
complete  Accentuated  Index.  By  Samuel 
Butler,  D.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  &c.  Archdeacon 
of  Derby. 

A  new  edition  revised  and  corrected,  in 
one  royal  8vo.  volume. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Professor  Stuart  of  Andover. 

**  I  hiv«  uMd  Batler't  AtUi  Clinica  for  19  or  14  yeara,  and  prHbr  It  on  tlM  wean  of  eiNi«coi«Me  aad 
correetneM  to  any  atlaa  wiihin  tbe  compass  of  my  knowkidfH.  It  is  evnienUjr  a  work  of  nQch  care  sad 
taste,  and  most  liapuily  adapted  to  classical  readers  and  indeed  all  others,  who  consult  the  history  of  past 
•fM.  I  have  lomt  cherished  a  strong  desire  to  see  the  work  broiif ht  (brward  in  this  country,  and  I  am  ex- 
eeedingly  gratifled  that  you  have  carried  through  this  undertaking.  The  beautiful  nanner  in  which  Uk 
■pecimen  is  executed  that  you  have  sent  me  does  great  credit  to  eD^rravers  and  publishers.  It  cannot  be  that 
our  achools  and  colleges  will  fail  to  adopt  this  work,  and  bring  it  into  very  general  cirenlatlon.  I  knovaf 
none  which  in  all  respects  would  supply  its  place.** 

**  Tha  abridgnd  bat  elaasieal  and  excellent  work  of  Bntltr,  on  Antiant  Gnogitphy.  wWah  jna  an  ■riadit 
aa  an  aeeoapaninant  to  tha  maps,  I  conaider  oat  of  tha  mat  attiatiiva  works  of  tha  klad,  aavaoally  tat 
jo«nffpai8onafftudyingihacla8aiei,thath%ieQiMaBdBff«yeoilM.  I  wlah  yoa  thaawn  aM|ili  wmmmi^ 
IhiM  UfWr  oiefW  pttblkatkoM.** 


FrauoDED.  nr  usa  ixd  blamohasd. 


SI 


THE  NOVELS 


OF 


JANE    AUSTEN: 


OONTAININO 


PRIDE  AND  PREJUDICE, 
MANSFIELD  PARK, 
PERSUATION, 


SENSE  AND  SENSIBILITY, 
EMMA,  AND 
NORTHANGER  ABBEY. 


COHPLETE  IN  ONE  LARGE  YOLUHE. 


cund  in  Elegant  Embo9$ed  Cloth,  or  neatly  half  bound  with  Calfbackt  and  comers. 


DR.  B  I  R  D'8  NOVELS. 


'HE  ADVENTURES 

or 

ROBIN  DAY. 

IN  2  Y0L8.  12mO. 

Wk  have  long  been  accuttomed  to  regard 
e  fiction*  of  this  author  with  peculiar  re- 
ect  for  their  energetic  action.  The  drama- 
i  power  of  the  **  novel,**  in  its  outlines,  the 
riter  of  **CaIavar  "  understands  surpassing- 
well  ;  and  if  in  the  detail  he  is  sometimes 
itrue  to  taste,  he  is  seldom  if  ever  faithless 
nature,  in  what  ho  describes.  This  con- 
itates,  in  truth,  a  charm  in  what  Biao 
rites,  that  is  easily  appreciated  and  under- 
Dod.  It  is  his  design  to  bo  simple  in  por- 
iitare,  and  plain  in  expression !  Ho  suc- 
edi,  because  he  draws  his  transcripts,  where 
•lours  cannot  fail — from  life.  But  in  his 
ist  for  bold  drawing  and  largo  effect,  he 
metimes  rejects  the  finith  of  tho  master, 
oogh  ho  never  leaves  the  reader  in  doubt  of 
s  capacity. 

:NICK  of  the  WOODS;  or.  The 
bbenainosay.  A  Tale  of  Kentucky. 
I  two  vols.  12010. 


PKTBR    PIIiOaiHl 

oa, 

A   rambler's   RECOLLECTIONS. 

In  2  volt.  13ino. 

It  is  a  sort  of  Decameron  of  Tales,  of 
which  the  scenes  are  laid  in  various  parts  of 
our  country,  and  it  abounds  in  rich  tradition, 
ary  lore  and  national  characters. 


THE  HAWKS  OF  HAWK  HOL- 
LOW;  A  Tradition  of  Pennsylvania. — 
In  two  vols.  12mo. 


A  Third  Edition  of 

C  AL  A  V  A  R: 

OR,   THE    KNIOHT   OF   THE   C0NQI7EST. 
In  two  volf.  ISmo. 


THE  INFIDEL:  or.  The  Knight 
of  the  Conquest.  A  Romance.  By  the 
Author  of  "Calavar."  Two  vols.  12mo. 


A  New  and  Handsome  Edition  of 
PICCIOLA,  THE  PRISONER  OF  FENESTRELLA ; 
OR,    CAPTIVITY   CAPTIVE. 

By  M.  D.  Saintine.    In  oas  neat  royal  18mo.  volume. 
Infancy  paper  binding. 


For  this  beautiful  little  novel  we  may  ven* 

re  to  predict  a  degree  of  popularity  in  the 

oglish  world  of  letters  equal  to  that  enjoyed 

«  Paul  and  Virfinia,'*  » Elisabeth,^  and 


one  or  two  other  favourites.  It  is  a  produc- 
tion of  every  class,  and  fur  every  shade  of 
taste.— CMirt  Journal, 


"uttitdnmmM 


■nw* 


1 


-BOB  OP  THE  BOlfi.!    ,' 
A  UBOEND  or  STL  INIOOEa 


"n«li«ra,'IEobortIiaBawl,*'lt  k  flnd* 
iiMirtad  ooiic^itioo^  TIm  puAet  origiaa]* 
te  «f  ths  dMgn,  the  bold  eoloDrinr  uid 
MUsntS  flnidi  of  lUi  ohanolBT,  atuap  Uw 

— ^ Ji  Ktitt  of  no  otdintrj  powu.  Ha 

*       '  mabb  wnrklh&t  «iU  ba 


simhts'  last  noyKl 

The  Damad '«C  Ik^lB,  K  wnral,%Ai 
■uibor  of  ■  The  Tnmmin'  <  Our  Bnw.' 
'  Mellicbunpe,'  Ac,  in  3  fola.  IWMk 

"Ssldom  havewcriHlftttkwIiielilM 
fo  perfectly  abnrbe4  M  tfw'HM  faiMnA 
Mr.*- -       ■--■•- 


,  udventureaor  Vudo  Nnnei  dft  Buboiitt 
e  have  ullad  hliB,  allhoagh  our  ndMr 
;  callBhEm  VisaoNniMi— CiM&uidNiMa. 
■THpoir-  aecliteflTdetuMiBlrvino'ConipniNi 
D  NDdai  III*  ■ccooni  oTths  of  CulumbuB,'  and  frani tbeM  witb  tlw ail 
■TaoIlW  Kum  of  tha  oul;  ooloniito  mot !  of  his  vivid  imtgioMiop  to  fbraUl  tlw^ 
lifeJiko  aiid  {deuingly  axicL — OntficBM'*  ,  uils  of  socicl;  Md>  tin,  bo  has  uimpari 
Mtgmtint.  what  may   be  oonnderad  with  tintfaiOa 

u  of  Americvi  Hiitoty. 


■  HORSESHOE  ROBmSON. 


&  TUB  or  THB  TOnr  ASOBBSIMCTT. 
^Oa  AiiUkKBf-BmLuiirBiaii." 

FoHtb  £diUoa.    Two  VolomM  ISmck 

ALTHEA  VERNON,  tlw  Bmbroidtnd 
HudkorehioC  tonther  with  Henrietta 
Barriaoa,  or  the  Btne  Cotton  Umbrella. 
Bj  MiM  Ladi«. 

PENCH.  SKETCHES. 


ISABEL.   OR  SICILY; 

A  Pilgrimags.  By  Henty  T.  Tucker- 
man.  Author  of  "Italian  Sketch  Book." 
Id  1  volume. 

Tkk  ia  IbepfDiluellaii  of  ■  (ood  idiolar  anl  m  maa 
of  tartB.    It  conuini  iDucli  itellcicy  of  aentinKnt. 

^MwiBndilcacrliKfonanrSicUIinlianMrjr.inaii. 


"  Oar  aulhor'a  doKrivl 


■  aiktf 


BKrivtmp. 
Ibe  very  first  arder..aiid  in  hia  sketchM  tf 
churacter  tliera  is  no  writer  tiwt  better  aa- 
derstniidstheattofWDgiMCMttfaeaaliat 
tcaturea  in  hijii  relief  uu  of  imprawiag 
an  Individ  ualitj  npoQ  tb«  portraitora  Ikat 
axea  the  imnge  perAotlj  in  our  mindtM- 
til  it  haunts  ui  like  the  Hcnre  oT  one  we 
have  intimately  known.  In  this  no*4 
'  The  Danisel  d' Suien.'  Hr.  BimiMbH 
opened  a  new  end  viimjniiw  in  tki  tM>- 
Bures  of  Romanes  An  un^oogfaal  fitUi 
which  only  neadsoultivation  to  fnoducetita 
richeBifruiti. — Eo»ni*g  OttaetUattdOd' 
axy," 


STANLEY; 


Or  Ibe  Reconections  oT  &  Uan  of  tb« 
World. 

B/  an  ankoowD  writer.  Ia  2  Tolnmea 
12mo. 


.._jwt«tfa.     Tha 

THE  COURT  AND  THE  BA8TILE.   u^^^j^^^ij^u™.,. 
bj  M .  D.  Saintine,  Author  of  Picciole,  Slc.  '  witb  liRfuiar  ftiicii; 

(In  preparstioaO  i  du^nnu"a'i!d*^u>»d  mani 


SHELLEY'S    PROSE    WORKS. 


ESSAYS.— LETTERS  FROM  ABROAD,  Tranalatioiu  and  Fngmenti  tA 
Tenj  Byaahe  Shelley,  edited  by  Mrs.  Sb^ey.    In  9  role.  ISmo. 


nmjMBMD  n  ua  Ain>  if.AwcniABPi 


SHAKSPEASB  AND  HI8  FRESKlA; 

THE  GOLDBir  AGS  OF  MERRT  ENGLAITD. 


BT  THK  AUTHOK  OF 
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"THE  YOUTH  OF  SHAKSPEARE. 

**  We  have  beeD  better  pleased  with  this  work 
than  with  nny  we  have  met  with  for  a  long 
time.  The  ground  upon  which  the  author 
has  ventured  is  fearfully  full  of  difficulties, 
but  be  has  threaded  his  way  with  consider- 
able skill.  Shakspeare,  Burbage,  Ben  Jon- 
son,  Sir  W.  Raleigh,  Lord  Burghley,  Eliza- 
beth, are  brought  in  vivid  portraiture  be- 
fore us;  the  generous  disposition,  ready  wit, 
and  noble  bearing  of  the  immortal  poet  be- 
ing pictured  with  rare  success.*' 


To  match  the  above,  and  by  the  same 

author. 

"  THE  YOUTH  OF  SHAKSPEARE;" 


THE  GOVERNESS,  a  novel  by 
the  Countess  of  Blessington,  in  2  vols. 
12mo. 


THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  AN 
ELDERLY  LADY  AND  GENTLE- 

MAN,  by  the  Countess  of  Blessington, 
in  2  vols.  12mo. 


SOLOMON  SEESAW.  A  NoveL 
By  J.  P.  Robertson,  author  of  "  Letters 
on  Paraguay."     In  two  vols.  12mo. 


TRIALS  OF  THE  HEART;  By 
Mrs.   Bray,  author  of  **  Trelawney, 
*•  The  Talba,"  &c.  In  two  vols.  12mo. 


THE  NAVAL  FOUNDLING:  b^ 

the  Old  Sailor,  author  of  "Tough 
Yams,"  "Nights  at  Sea,"  "Green- 
wich  Hospital,    &c.   In  3  vols.  12mo. 


THE  HUSBAND  HUNTER:  By 

Dennis  Moriarty,  Esq. ,  author  of  "  The 
Wife  Hunter,"  Sic.  &c.  In  two  vols. 
12  mo. 


THE    DUKE. 

A  NOVEL* 

B  T  MR  a.  as  s  r. 

In  two  Toll.  12010. 


HAMILTON  KING;  or,  The  Smro- 

GLER   AND    THE    IhvARF.      By  the   CM 

Sailor,  author  of  "  Tough  Yams," 
"  Stories  of  Greenwich  Hospital,"  dtc. 
In  two  vols.  12mo. 


WILHELM    MEISTER. 

A  New  Translation  by  Carlisle. 
{In  Preparation,) 


GURNEY    MARRIED, 

A  SEQUEL  TO  GILBERT  GURNEY. 

By  the  Author  of 
"  SAYINGS  AND  DOINGS,"  "JACK  BRAG, 

Sic.  Sec, 

In  two  volumes  ISmc 
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By  the  Author  of 
"  SAYINGS  AND  DOINGS,"  "  JACK  BRAG." 

&c.  Slc» 

In  two  volunm  ISmo. 


COUSIN  GEOFFREY, 
THE   OLD    BACHELOR. 

BY  THEODORE  HOOK. 
In  two  voli.  12mo. 

(7n  Preparation.) 


POE'S     TALES. 

Tales  of  the  GrotcBque  and  Arabesque, 
by  Ed^r  A.  Poe,  in  2  vols.  12mo. 

**  To  say  we  have  read  this  production 
attentively  is  not  enough.  We  have  studied 
it  It  is  every  way  worthy  of  such  a  dis- 
tinction, and  whoever  shall  give  it  a  care« 
ful  study  and  a  philosophical  analysis,  will 
find  in  it  the  evidences  of  an  original,  vi^ 
reus,  and  independent  iniod,  stored  with 
rich  and  various  learning,  and  capable  of 
successful  application  to  a  great  variety  of 
subjects^'* 


.«1.1*4(!mjui;i'ai!A  ASS  'At  «I9V4U<^ 

lfD¥B!L%TlLE8  AND  aOiiAdiGB8. 


'      -»  'j    •  •»! 


i    . 


Ill  I^IH 


AiNftiD^  Nofeli,  CSoBplele  in  om  Eojil 

Sfavolwnak 
iMTJrtn  Loamvv  Igr  the  Anthor  of  Ia- 

Akte  TeraoD,  by  MiM  IfliUe^  l^ma 
AdHi  IMC  or  Other  M en  of  tiAnoier. 
Bds^  .Sketebes  of  Everf-daj  Life  ud 
Emy-dbj  Fteple,  1  voL    Yanom  edi^ 


M 

M 


<l 


niUNb  Deethi,  end  Marrkgei^  by  Theo- 
don.Hbok,  2  vok.  ISoMi. 

Goopen  Novell  and  TftlflSi 
-       Spy. 
"       Pioneen. 
•  «       Pilot 
«       Pmirie. 
"*       Lionel  Lincoln. 
•*       LaMctf'tbeMobicani.^ 
**       Red  Rover.  ' 

<*       Wept  of  tbe  Wiah-Ton-Wiab. 
••       Water-Witcb. 
••       Bfava 

^       Travelling  Bachelor. 
M       Headnnan* 
'*       Heidenmaoer. 

Homeward  Boond. 
Homtfto  Fonhd. 
Pathfinder. 
PrecautioD. 
Galavar,  by  Dr.  Bird,  2  vols. 
Countrjr  Stories,  by  Mias  Mitfbrd,  1  vol. 
Confessions  of  an  Elderly  Lady  and  Gen- 
tleman, by   Lady  Blessing^,  2  vols. 
Concealment,  2  vols.  12mo. 
Collin  Clink,  2  vols  12mo. 
Clinton  Bradshaw,  2  vols. 
CidderoD,  by  Bulwer,  1  vol.  12mo. 
Cousin  QeoflTrey,  by  Hook. 
Damsel  of  Darien,  by  Simms,  2  vols.  12mo. 
Eut  and  West,  2  vols. 
Elvira,  the  Nabob's  Wife,  2  vols.  12mo. 
Governess,  by  Lady  Blessing:ton,  12ma 
Gumey  Bf  arried,  by  Theodore  Hook. 
Harry  Aastin,  by  an  Officer,  2  vols.  12mo. 
Hawks  of  Hawk  Hollow,  by  Dr.  Bird, 
Horseshoe   Robinson,   by  the   Author  of 

Swallow  Bam,  2  vols.  12nrK>. 
Hawk  Chief,  by  the   Author  of  Indian 
Sketches  S  vols.  12mo. 


HMPllaB  Kk«,lgr4MOU  Baikir.Sv* 
Hbnim  veraoii,  or  AnkionUe  Lile.  i 
Hntend  Hooter,  by  the  Aathor  of  m 

Will  Hooter,  8  vote  19m. 
folldelt  IfDr.  Bird,  9  volft 
babel  or  nofly,  by  Toekennaoy  1  voL 
Jack  Sheppard,  by  Anvworth,  2  vokl 

Vtna.   With  putafc 
Jamei^  Book  or  tbe  PurioiM. 
Jane  Lomax,'  Igr  Hoiaoe  Smith,  2  .vokl 
Land  Sburki  and  Sea  GoUi^  by  Gaptek 

Glaaood^  8  vola.  Uon. 
Little  IVencbman  and  hie  Water  LoCB,lr 

G.  P.  Iforrii^  Itoo,  with  UloatratiouL 
link  Amjlafs^  er  Emale  Bnmimtina 

by  Mra.  Gore  8  vokL 
Mary  Raymood,  by  Mra.  Gore,  2  vols. 
Naval  Ybondling,  V  tbe  OM  Sailor,  ISna 
Nicholas  Nieklelqr.  by  Bos.  Varioos  edh 

tiona. 
Nkk  of  die  Woodsy  or  the  Jibbenanxwy, 

-  a  Tale  of  Kentneky,  by  Dr.  Bird. 
Oliver  Twist,  by  Bos.   Variooaeditifloi. 
Pascal  Branciqr  Theodore  Hook,  IvoL 
Piccida,  or  Gaplivi^  GspCive,  Idma 
Pickwick  Chib,  chranided  by  Bos.  Va- 

rk>08  edltiona. 
Peter  Pilgrim,  by  Dr.  Bird,  2  vols.  ISon. 
Pencil  Sketches,  by  Miss  Leslie,  2d  sema 

Do.        do.        dd.  series. 
.  Rattlin  the  Reefer.    In  2  vols.  12ma 
Robin  Day,  by  Dr.  Bird,  2  vols.  12ma 
Rob  of  the  Bowl,  by  the  Aothar  of  Hons- 

shoe  Robinson,  2  vols,  12mo. 
Shakspeare  and  His  Friends,  3  vols.  IStaa 
Soloman  Seesaw,  2  vols.  12iiu>. 
Stanley,  or  the  Adventures  of  a  Gentleman, 

2  vols.  12mo. 
Sedffewick's  Tales  and  Sketches,  1  voL 
Swallow  Barn,  by  Kennedy.    In  2  vols. 
The  Duke,  by  Mrs.  Grey.    In  2  vols.  12oio. 
Trials  of  the  Heart,  by  Mrs.  Bray,  2  vola 

12mo. 
Tales  of  the  Grotesque  and  Arabesque,  bf 

Edf^r  A.  Poe,  2  vola  12ina 
Wood  Leighton,  by  Mary  Howitt,  12ma 
Youth  of  Siakespeare.    Inl2ao. 


PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION. 


The  Novelists  Library,  embracing  in  several  large  soper  royal  f  doniei,  each  of  tbs 
best  novels  and  romances  aa  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  preaaiv atton  in  a  formiuitaUe. 
for  a  Llbraiy  of  Standard  LUmaftttro.  ^  i^^*^ 
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